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*  Dakubio,  rlo  deytno 
Que  por  fleraa  Daciones, 
Vas  con  tiu  claras  ondas  dlBcnrriendo.^ — Lope  ds  Ykga. 


An  old  Turkish  boat-man,  the  very  picture  of  Chaion,  ferried  me 
across  the  Danube,  for  a  few  paras,  and  set  me  down  on  the  narrow 
strand  of  Silistria.  A  half-dozen  houses  were  scattered  along  the  sandy 
shore,  but  the  city  appeared  to  be  sunk  below  the  level  of  its  wall,  a 
few  minarets  alone  being  visible  above  the  latter.  Colonel  Bent  has- 
tened on  in  the  first  araba  his  dragoman  could  obtain.  The  latter  in- 
formed me  that  Silistria  contained  neither  a  hotel  nor  lodgings  of  any 
kind  kept  by  a  Christian.  At  the  promise  of  a  oouple  of  piasters,  a 
greasy  Cawds  shouldered  my  carpet-bags,  and  led  the  way  to  a  Turkish 
khan.  A  few  Ottoman  soldiers  were  leaning  idly  on  their  muskets  at 
the  gate  through  which  we  passed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  genius  of  death 
reigned  within  those  solitary  walls.  Nothing  save  the  desert,  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  calm  ocean,  is  so  silent  as  a  Turkish  city.  There  is 
no  rattling  of  carriages  or  tramp  of  hurried  feet ;  there  are  no  brawling 
voices :  men,  silent  men,  in  the  grave  costume  of  the  Orientals,  and 
women  veiled  from  the  sight  of  the  most  inquiring  eye,  glide  along  the 
narrow  streets  and  stony  lanes,  more  like  ghosts  than  human  beings. 
The  impression  is  one  of  solitude  and  death. 

The  khan,  where  a  board  was  promised  me  for  a  couch,  contained 
but  a  single  square  room,  with  mats  for  squatting  Turks,  racks  for  chi- 
bouques, and  shelves  for  kargilehs  and  the  diminutive  cups  in  which 
cofiee  was  served  by  a  bustling  little  cafdji.  For  a  guide  I  employed 
a  sleek,  good-natured  Mussulman,  who,  in  the  comprehensive  language 
of  the  Orientals,  '  knew  every  thing,'  and  appeared  to  combine  the  occu- 
pation of  a  police-man  at  the  city-gate  with  the  occasional  services  of  a 
dragoman.  Mustapha  was  shaven  as  to  his  head,  but  wore  his  beard 
after  the  manner  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  gloried  in  a  girdle  glittering  with 
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briglit  weapons.  He  slept  at  my  feet  on  the  hard  boards,  drank  black 
cofiee,  and  ate  fiery  dishes  of  papitka  at  my  expense,  having  no  objec- 
tion to  my  piasters,  however  much  he  may  have  hated  me  in  his  heart 
as  a  Christian. 

Silistria,  the  chief  city  of  the  Sandjac  of  Silistria,  has  a  population 
of  about  twenty  thousand  souls.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and/bs^e  ; 
the  former  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  mounted, 
at  proper  intervals,  with  saucy  cannon.  There  is  none  of  *  Dickens' 
'distressing  regularity'  of  streets.  In  the  open  places  wingftd  and 
four-footed  camivora  may  often  be  seen  dismembering  an  unfortunate 
donkey  or  other  animal  that  has  died  by  the  way.  In  Tuikish  cities 
filth,  and  mud-and-dust,  her  twin  sister,  *  most  do  congregate.'  There 
is  not  a  painted  house  in  Silistria,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mosques, 
but  two  structures  more  than  a  single  story  in  height.  One  of  these  is 
the  residence  of  the  pacha ;  the  other  the  half-finished  Greek  Church,  the 
erection  of  which  the  Russians  began  while  in  possession  of  the  city, 
from  1829  to  1833.  In  the  end  toward  the  Arab  Tabia  I  counted 
where  twenty  cannon-balls  had  struck  and  done  good  execution.  The 
Russians  were  compelled  to  batter  down  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
That  is  typical  of  Russian  —  of  European  policy.  Absolutists  are 
blinded :  they  plan  and  work  merely  for  to-day,  and  build  not  upon 
strong  and  permanent  bases.  The  tyrants  of  our  generation  are  doomed 
to  roll  the  stone  of  Sysiphus :  would  that  they  had  also  to  grasp  after 
the  delusive  cup  of  Tantalus  ! 

The  low  cabins  of  Silistria  are  surrounded  by  little  court-yards ;  and 
walking  through  the  streets  is  passing  between  two  continuous,  window- 
less  walls.  These  wicker- walls  —  for  such  is  their  construction  in  the 
Danubian  cities  —  are  so  well  plastered,  internally  and  externally,  as 
to  defy  the  eye  of  the  curious  howadji  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  veiled 
beauties  within.  The  one  great  object  for  which  Mussulmans  appear  to 
live,  is  to  conceal  their  women  from  the  inquiring  eyes  of  men. 

The  manner  of  building  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  houses  is  unique. 
Four  posts  are  driven  into  the  earth,  and  joined  by  means  of  cross- 
pieces,  between  which  are  interwoven  the  pliant  twigs  of  the  willow. 
The  frame-work  is  done  by  the  awkward  native  carpenters,  after  the 
posts  are  driven  into  the  earth,  and  not  while  they  are  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  low  roof  is  tiled.  A  coating  of  clay,  mixed  with  animal 
manure,  is  applied  externally ;  and  on  the  inside  a  plastic  material 
affords  a  hard  wall  which  can  be  white-washed  or  ornamented  with 
the  wretched  daubs  in  which  the  artists  of  the  veiled  sex  sometimes 
indulge.  For  the  floor  they  employ  a  piece  of  the  soil  given  by  Allah 
to  be  iahabited  by  his  children.  Acres  of  such  habitations  can  be 
swept  away  in  a  few  minutes  by  fire  ;  and  hence  the  immense  confla- 
grations which  so  often  occur  in  the  large  Turkish  cities.  They  are, 
however,  the  best  structures  to  withstand  a  siege.  I  did  not  see  a  house 
that  had  not  been  perforated  by  one  or  more  cannon-balls  ;  but  they 
had  merely  passed  through  the  wicker-walls,  leaving  small  round  holes, 
the  same  as  when  bullets  are  fired  through  a  glass-window.  It  was 
only  where  a  bomb-shell  had  burst,  that  great  injury  had  been  done. 
The  Russians  appear  to  have  aimed  particularly  at  the  five  mosques  of 
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Silistria,  whose  tall  minarets  were  excellent  targets.  Shot  and  shell 
had  made  curious  work  with  those  bam-like  edifices. 

It  is  astonishing  that  seventy  thousand  balls  and  bomb-shells  could 
be  fired  into  a  city  like  Silistria  without  producing  more  damage  than 
a  few  Bulgarian  masons  could  repair  in  a  short  time.  There  was  also 
but  a  small  loss  of  life  in  the  garrison  and  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
general  rule  that  it  requires  nearly  ten  thousand  discharges  to  put  one 
of  the  enemy  hors  du  combat  was  more  than  true  of  the  Russians,  and 
less  than  true  of  the  Turkish  and  Arab  troops  who  defended  Silistria 
during  an  eventfiil  siege  of  thirty-nine  days.  In  vain  did  Paskiewitch 
attempt  to  imlock  the  gates  of  SUistria  with  a  golden  key. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  ruined  mosques  lies  Mussa  Pacha,  who  fell 
during  the  siege  when  about  to  engage  in  the  morning-prayer.  His 
successor  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  subterra- 
nean chambers,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  for  safety.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  his  hair  became  snow-white  through  fear  and 
mental  anguish.  Butler,  who  also  fell  during  the  siege,  was  buried 
in  the  court-yard  of  a  Greek  church  hard  by.  The  Bishop  of  Silistria 
would  not  at  first  permit  the  desecration  of  what  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
call  holy  ground,  by  the  dust  of  an  Englishman,  but  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  order  of  the  Pacha.  Let  justice  be  done  to  the  true  de- 
fenders.of  Silistria.  The  English,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  their 
national  character,  claim  that  the  exertions  of  Butler  and  Naysmith 
alone  saved  the  city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  The  first  place  of  honor  belongs  to  Grack,  a  brave 
Prussian,  who  unfortunately  died  at  Rustchuk,  one  month  after  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Russians  before  the  out-works  of  Silistria.  Butler  and 
Naysmyth  were  India  oflicers,  good  in  hand-to-hand  conflict,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Neither  of  them  made  any  pretensions  to  skill  in  engineer- 
ing, and  both  were  unpopular  with  the  inhabitants  of  Silistria,  as  also 
among  the  defenders  of  Arab  Tabia.  Grack  was  an  excellent  engineer : 
to  him  was  given  the  charge  of  repairing  the  breaches  effected  by  the 
Russians,  and  to  him,  more  than  any  one  else,  were  the  Turks  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  Silistria. 

A  strong  garrison  was  still  stationed  in  Silistria,  and  there  was  great 
fear  that  the  dreaded  Moskos,  as  they  called  the  Russians,  would  re- 
turn. 

I  had  seen  every  thing  worthy  of  attention  in  dingy,  battered  Silis- 
tria. Anxious  to  study  the  rural  life  of  the  Turks,  and  still  more  anx- 
ious to  experience  the  Oriental  life  of  Stamboul  and  Grand  Cairo,  I 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  depart.  Terzin  Ba- 
shd,  a  little  Hungarian  tailor  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
through  Mustapha,  conducted  me  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  governor  of 
Silistria.  His  Excellency  was  reclining  in  the  Selamlik,  or  male 
apartment,  smoking,  with  a  company  of  grave  Mussulmans,  the  deli- 
cious kief.  Our  entrance  scarcely  interrupted  their  placid  intoxication. 
Terzin  meekly  slipped  off*  his  shoes  in  the  presence  of  the  pacha,  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  august  Abdul  Medjid,  or,  as  the  faithful  delight 
to  call  the  Sultan,  *  the  Unmuzzled  Lion,  and  Proud  Tamer  of  Infidels.' 
The  pachas  of  the  different  provinces  and  cities  are  appointed  by  the 
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Padishah,  and  to  him  alone  are  they  answerahle.  In  Turkey,  posts  of 
honor  and  profit,  like  the  governorships,  are  given  to  those  who  offer 
most  piasters  for  the  same,  and  are  usually  continued  on  the  annual 
payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  ;  although  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
pachas  is  '  to  suck  the  very  vitals  of  their  provinces.'  They  control  the 
revenue,  conmiand  the  military  force,  and  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  their  respective  govermnents ;  hut  notwithstanding  these  powers,  are 
called  '  statues  of  glass '  hy  the  Turks,  and  can  he  deposed  and  punished 
at  the  will  of  the  Sultan.  I  judged  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  he  a  man  of  the 
most  profound  incapacity.  In  a  country  where  hereditary  aristocracy 
has  no  existence,  and  where  slaves  become  Grand  Viziers,  the  highest 
offices  are  often  administered  by  persons  taken  from  the  very  dregs  of 
society.  The  traveller  occasionally  has  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  these  officials,  who,  however,  cannot  be  esteemed,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  with  that  feeling  of  mingled  regard  and  pity  which 
is  excited  by  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  very  benevolent  but  very 
illiterate  old  women. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  gave  one  twitch  of  his  superior  ocular  muscles,  re- 
garded me  for  a  moment,  and  then  directed  that  I  should  be  seated.  It 
was  not  my  first  interview  with  a  pacha,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  enjoy 
the  profiered  pipe  and  cofiee. 

'  What  does  the  howadji  desire  ?  '  inquired  the  Pacha. 

'  The  howadji,  0  Ibrahim  Pacha !  desires  permission  from  your  Ex- 
cellency to  travel  through  Bulgaria  on  his  way  to  the  great  city  of 
Stamboul,'  replied  Terzin  Basha.  The  governor  gave  another  twitch 
of  his  ocular  muscles,  and  waved  his  hand  toward  the  poUce-office, 
where  I  was  to  procure  the  teskeryy  or  Turkish  passport. 

The  office  of  the  police  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  tailor's  shop, 
the  officers  and  scribes  all  seated  cross-legged  upon  mats  and  low 
divans. 

My  original  purpose  had  been  to  proceed  from  Silistria  to  Schumla, 
cross  the  range  of  the  Balkans  and  reach  Stamboul  by  Adrianople,  the 
second  city  of  European  Turkey.  But  there  was  no  Turkish  post  be- 
tween Silistria  and  Schumla,  and  I  could  find  neither  horses  nor  a 
Tartar  to  act  as  guide.  Terzin  Basha  said  that  I  might  possibly 
procure  an  araba,  or  Turkish  carriage,  at  a  khan  in  the  city,  and  we 
started  off  to  see  what  could  be  done.  The  keeper  of  the  khan,  a  dark, 
thin-visaged  Turk,  with  deep-sunken  eyes,  and  wearing  the  round  tur- 
ban and  flowing  costume  of  Damascus,  informed  us  that  he  could  fur- 
nish the  desired  conveyance  to  Varna ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  length 
of  the  route,  the  escort  necessary  to  keep  off  the  vagrant  Klephts  and 
Bashi-Bazouks,  and  innumerable  perils  by  the  way,  he  demanded  three 
hundred  piasters.  I  finally  brought  him  down  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  five  piasters,  about  ten  dollars  of  our  money.  We  were  to  start 
the  next  morning :  the  escort  was  to  be  strong,  the  horses  superb,  and 
the  arabd  the  best  of  the  kind.  Our  bargaining  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  group  of  silent  smoke-consumers. 

A  collection  of  the  pipes  of  all  nations  would  give  the  best  possible 
idea  of  national  characteristics.  The  calumet  of  Uie  American  mdians, 
ornamented  with  feathers  and  poroupine  quills,  and  made  to  be  smoked 
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by  a  whole  tribe,  indicates  a  certain  advance  of  the  social  state,  but 
gives  no  idea  of  individuality.  The  universal  pipe  of  the  Yankee  na- 
tion, short,  cheap,  and  thoroughly  practical,  is  a  decided  indication  of 
progress.  The  American  must  smoke  as  he  runs  and  reads,  else  he 
would  not  get  time  to  smoke  at  all  —  earnestness  and  activity  being 
chief  elements  of  his  character.  The  sharp,  money-getting  American 
physiognomy  seems,  in  fact,  hardly  complete  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  pipe  or  a  segar  directed  toward  one  of  the  wandering  plan- 
ets. The  more  cumbrous  article  used  by  the  English  denotes  a  spirit 
that  does  not  like  to  be  small  in  smoke,  literal  or  symbolical,  The  pipe 
en  boue  of  the  French,  with  its  penchant  forward,  like  the  French  mili- 
tary cap,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  future,  but  is  most  liable  to  be  ruinee  by 
the  force  of  opposing  obstacles,  as  is  the  case  with  all  schemes  floating 
in  the  undefined  limbo  of  French  politics.  The  German  Meerschaum, 
a  cross  between  the  Trian  lute  and  a  polypus,  has  a  smack  of  the  Ori- 
ental mingled  with  Occidental  habits  and  usages.  One  lingers  before 
the  window  of  a  Viennese  Fabrik  as  he  would  in  a  gallery  of  antiques; 
for  on  those  huge  Meerschaum  bowls  the  cunning  hands  of  artists  have 
toiled  to  reproduce  what  was  most  wonderful  in  the  smoky  myths  of 
the  Greeks,  from  the  funeral  games  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  to  the 
lesser  glories  delineated  on  Achilles*  shield.  Still  the  smoking  Dutch- 
man is  a  working  Dutchman.  He  suspends  his  pipe  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  locomotion  or  manipulation.  Without  tobacco-smoke  we  should 
not  have  the  metaphysical  ravings  and  the  ontological  vagaries  of  the 
Teutonics.  The  pipes  become  longer  and  more  cumbrous  as  one  pene- 
trates further  in  the  east  of  Europe.  It  was  in  the  family  of  a  Hunga- 
rian count  that  I  first  learned  to  appreciate  the  Turkish  chibouque 
charged  with  fragrant  Latakieh.  French  civilization  has  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  reducing  the  folds  of  the  Ottoman  turban,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  ampler  parts  of  the  baggy  pantaloons  in  which  true  Mussul- 
man delights,  and  in  displacing  the  cumbrous,  all-conceaUng  veil  by  the 
'  woven  air '  which  reveals  the  flushing  tints  and  rich  outlines  of  Cir- 
cassian beauty,  but  the  Turks  will  never  become  a  progressive  people 
until  their  pipes  are  reduced  from  the  dimensions  of  feet  to  inches. 

Smoking  is  par  excellence  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  Ottomans. 
The  influence  of  the  Latakieh  seems  to  have  penetrated  their  very 
souls,  and  lends  a  hazy,  dreamy  outline  to  all  the  manifestations  of  their 
outward  life.  The  genuine  Turk,  dressed  like  a  fillibuster,  enjoys  his 
long  chibouque  or  snaky  nargileh  from  morn  to  eve,  with  the  gravity  of 
an  alderman,  and  the  glowing  visions  of  the  great-eyed  Orient  appear 
to  float  before  his  mental  vision  as  he  yields  himself  up  to  theit  peren- 
nial charm. 

I  am,  indeed,  greatly  amused  to  see  how  the  Turks,  on  their  own 
soil,  and  uncorrupted  by  foreign  tastes,  persevere  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
At  college,  my  room-mate  persisted  in  going  to  sleep  every  night  with 
an  ignited  segar  between  his  teeth.  The  Dutch  pilot  who  took  us  into 
Rotterdam,  after 

*  A  two  weeks'  tipsy  time  on  cold  salt-water  merely,' 
must  have  descended  from  the  Wouter  Van  Twiller  who  smoked  away 
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the  embaxrassments  attending  the  early  settlement  of  New- York ;  al- 
though at  the  time,  his  piscatorial  face,  the  fishy  expression  aDout  his 
eyes,  and  two  short  arms,  moving  precisely  as  a  dolphin  moves  its  pec- 
toral fins,  led  me  more  them  once  to  cast  my  eyes  mider  his  long-tailed 
coab  in  search  of  a  like  caudal  appendage,  and  suggested  that  he  might 
have  had  an  existence  in  that  remote  age  when,  according  to  Yathek, 
Holland  was  all  water,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  all 
fish.  Not  every  where,  as  in  the  canals  of  Rotterdam,  can  one  behold 
sailors  mounting  the  rigging  of  lofly  ships,  and  handling  the  sails  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths.  When,  at  the  inn  of  the  Three  Laons  in  Semlin, 
I  saw  my  Hungarian  neighbor  complacently  shaving  himself,  with  a 
huge  Meerschaum  suspended  from  his  teeth :  I  verily  thought  the  Mont- 
Blanc  of  fumatory  achievements  attained ;  but  stranger  experiences 
were  in  store  for  me  among  the  Orientals.  The  Chihouchiy  or  pipe- 
bearer,  takes  the  first  rank  among  the  servants  of  every  Turkish  iiran- 
dee.  Pipe-cleaners  perambulate  the  streets  of  Turkish  cities,  and  an- 
nounce their  craft  after  the  manner  of  charcoal-men  with  us.  Turkish 
troops  often  go  into  action  with  their  long  pipes  lashed  upon  their 
knapsacks ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  daily  fasts  of  the  Ramazan,  the 
chibouque  takes  the  precedence  of  food  and  water. 

It  was  on  a  mild  autimmal  evening  that  I  rode  out  in  company  with 
an  Italian  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  service,  to  visit  the  celebrated  out- 
post of  Arab  Tabia.  I  had  spent  the  day  with  my  friend  in  attending 
the  invaUds  at  the  difierent  hospitals,  crowded  to  excess  with  the  sick 
and  wounded.  As  we  passed  through  the  land-gate  of  the  city  I  no- 
ticed, in  a  nook  of  the  wall  hard  by,  a  company  of  Turkish  troops  piously 
engaged  in  the  evening  prayer.  They  had  carefully  gone  through  the 
requisite  ablutions,  and,  having  spread  mats  and  garments  on  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  performed  the  impressive  devotions  which 
characterize  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  There  was  the  absorption 
pecuhar  to  the  Ottoman  worship  of  to-day,  and  not  the  fervor  of  the 
Janissaries  kneeling  in  solid  squadrons,  shouting  AUah  hou  /  as  they 
rushed  into  the  combat,  and,  with  an  enthusiasm  unknown  to  the  less 
devout  Nizam,  overrunning  province  after  province,  with  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other.  Aji  officer  appeared  to  lead, 
and  they  performed  their  prostrations  and  semi-prostrations  as  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  press  shoulder  to  shoulder  into  the  conflict. 

A  ride  of  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  crest  of 
which  the  Arab  Tabia  is  situated.  The  blufiy  bank  of  the  Danube  is  here 
interrupted  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  ;  the  hills,  or  rather  the  line  of 
elevated  ridges  which  disappear  in  &ploUeau  at  the  southward  and 
westward,  sweeping  around  Silistria  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
What  would  otherwise  be  a  continuous  but  elevated  plateau^  is  broken 
into  several  ridges  by  defiles  that  radiate  back  into  the  country  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles.  On  the  crests  of  the  ridges,  thus  thrown  into  a 
semi-circle,  are  situated  the  five  out-posts  of  Silistria,  the  two  nearest 
the  river,  namely,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  Silistria,  being  of 
less  importance  than  the  three  others,  the  Arab  Tabia  at  the  south- 
east, the  Medjidie,  nearly  south  from  the  city,  and  a  smaller  fortifica- 
tion between  them.     The  Medjidie  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
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out-works  worthy  the  name  of  a  fort.  The  hill-side,  formerly  covered 
with  fields  and  vine-yards,  had  been  ploughed  by  cannon-balls,  and 
was  thickly  strown  with  the  fragments  of  exploded  bombs.  The  Rus- 
sians approached  Silistria  from  ti[ie  south-east,  and  so  puny  was  the  ob- 
stacle in  their  way,  that  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  entirely 
correct  in  saying :  *  The  first  wave  of  that  remarkable  invasion  was 
scattered  into  foam  before  the  out-works  of  a  fifth-rate  fortress.'  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  Russian  defeat  at  Silistria.  The  Arab 
Tabia,  a  mere  out-work,  simply  an  earth-fortification,  was  defended  by  no 
more  than  six  guns.  Never  was  there  offered  a  better  position  for  bom- 
barding a  city  than  from  the  ^plateau  which  stretches  away  from  the 
Tabia,  and  affords  a  commanding  point  of  rare  advantage,  an  indispensa- 
ble acquisition  in  the  successful  carrying  on  of  a  siege.  Yet  Paskiewitch 
was  foUed,  and  lost  the  flower  of  his  officers,  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
before  beating  a  retreat.  I  examined  every  inch  of  ground  with  the 
greatest  care.  There  were  the  mines  laid  by  Childers,  and  sprung  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  to  create  dreadful  havoc  among  his  own  troops  : 
there  were  the  long  trenches  by  which  the  enemy  throught  to  approach 
near  the  Tabia,  but  were  so  often  foiled  by  the  watchful  Arabs  within : 
there  were  the  hard-trodden  spots  of  hand-to-hand  conflicts  in  which 
the  fierce  Arnauts  had  cut  to  pieces  whole  squadrons  with  their  terrible 
yataghans :  and  there,  0  horrid  sight  I  were  the  pits  into  which  the 
thousands  slain  had  been  promiscuously  thrown,  to  embrace  each  other 
in  the  accidental  movements  of  the  dead.  A  division  of  Turkish  troops, 
which  had  been  engaged  in  extending  and  repairing  the  fortification, 
slowly  descended  from  the  Tabia,  and  with  beating  drum  and  glittering 
bayonet,  marched  up  the  declivity  of  the  Medjidie. 

The  extended  view  from  the  Axab  Tabia  is  not  uninteresting.  At  the 
southward  and  eastward,  beyond  the  plain  on  which  the  Russians  ope- 
rated, are  the  forest^slad  hills  of  Bulgaria.  At  the  northward  flows  old 
Danubius  as  proudly  as  in  the  days  when  Roman  legions  were  encamped 
along  his  banks ;  while  beyond  stretches  away,  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  low  plain  of  Wallachia,  once  the  highway  of  nomadic 
nations  pressing  toward  the  Occident ;  but  in  later  times  the  battle- 
ground of  empires  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

After  our  return  to  Sihstria  I  dined  a  la  Turk  with  my  Italian 
friend  in  an  old  Turkish  house  assigned  for  his  quarters  by  the  Pacha. 
The  meal  consisted  of  numerous  dishes  prepared  in  genuine  Turkish 
style  by  a  soldier-servant ;  the  names  of  which  are  imimportant,  the 
ingredients  of  which  I  never  knew,  save  those  of  the  rice  pilldf,  the 
crowning  glory  of  every  Turkish  feast.  We  were  joined  by  another 
Italian  surgeon,  also  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  Afler  dinner  pipes 
and  cofiee  were  brought  in ;  but  more  pleasing  to  me  than  the  dainty 
morsels  of  the  Turkish  cuidne,  the  fragrant  Latakieh,  or  the  aromatic 
Mocha,  were  the  racy  anecdotes  of  Turkish  life,  and  the  imbroglios  of 
adventure  with  which,  reclining  upon  the  divan,  we  beguiled  the  long 
hours.  My  companions  were  political  exiles.  They  spoke  feelingly, 
almost  tearfully,  of  their  loved  Italy,  of  her  fair  bills  and  poet-sung 
skies,  of  her  humiliation  and  her  future,  and  seemed  to  bemoan  the 
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«niel  fate  wliieh  had  exiled  tiiem  fimm  didr  home  on  die  jeflow  Tiber 
to  the  inhofpitaUe  benkt  of  the  Dsanbe. 

At  a  late  hour  they  faUied  out  to  awieiipeny  me  ta  the  loi^ings  of 
Ttnsin  Baaha.  Gaa  waa  nerer  dreamed  of  in  a  Taddak  city;  the 
•treeti  are  wiUioiit  names  ;  the  booaea  widKxit  nnmhfw  Every  per- 
wn  who  rentmea  oat  afiter  dajfc  mnrt  eaziy  a  paper  lantern,  or  incur 
th^  riak  of  being  arrested  by  the  pt^ice  and  kept  in  cnstody  nntil  mtsnk- 
ing.  An  English  ambaaaador  at  Constantinople,  not  Stratfeid  de  Eed- 
eEfie,  occasionally  rentored  abioad  incognito  in  the  dark.  In  one  of  his 
nocturnal  sallies  withoot  the  eostomary  light,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  ;  and,  as  they  coold  not  distinguish  an  Engiwh  loud  ^om  an 
ordinanr  Frank  trareller,  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  protestatioos,  put  in 
the  lock-np  to  aleep  with  rognes  and  Tagabonds.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  aathorities  were  shocked  at  baring  eaged  a  Biiti^  lion.  With 
the  nsnal  tact  of  the  Ottomans  in  getting  out  oi  difficnltiea,  they  has- 
^y  sommoned  the  largest  Torkiah  band  in  Pera,  fcrmed  a  hc^ow 
Mjoaie  for  his  Excellency,  and  persisted  in  marching  him  down  to  his 
palace  throagh  crowds  of  wondering  Turks,  and  amid  the  frenzied  dis- 
sonance which  a  Turkish  band  can  alone  produce. 

It  was  a  night  of  Bnlgaro-Egyptian  darimeas.  Now  and  then  a 
sleepy  watclmian,  whose  girdle  glistened  with  weapons,  would  stop  us 
for  a  moment,  and  the  wolfish  dogs  over  which  we  stumbled  in  the 
street  followed  us  with  their  flashing  eyes  and  ceaseless  barking. 

We  were  soon  lost  in  the  interminable  labyrinth  of  Silistna,  and 
wandered  about  a  long  time  without  being  able  to  find  Terzin  Basha, 
Of  even  the  bouse  from  which  we  had  started.  Some  one  at  last  con- 
ducted us  to  the  lodgings  of  the  little  tailor.  My  friends  bade  me  buona 
fiotte.  Terzin  lived  in  an  Armenian  family,  who,  with  characteristic 
inhospitality,  insisted  that  I  should  not  spend  the  night  under  their 
roof,  as  in  their  peculiar  godliness,  they  would  not  sleep  with  a  heretic 
believing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  sins. 

The  Basha  —  may  the  blessing  of  Allah  rest  upon  him  and  all  honest 
tailors !  —  then  conduoted  me  to  his  little  business  sanctum  in  another 
part  of  the  citv.  On  his  platform  as  a  couch,  and  his  goose  for  a  pil- 
low,  I  soon  fell  asleep,  dreaming  of  Klephts,  fleas,  and  especially  of  the 
luxurious  arabd  in  which  I  was  to  be  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth  on  the  following  day. 

*  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.*  The  Turks  rise  early,  in  order  to  in- 
toke  the  Prophet.  The  Cawas  of  Ibrahim  the  khan-keeper,  led  to 
my  auarters  by  some  mysterious  agency,  woke  me  at  an  early  hour. 
He  snouldered  my  carpet-bags,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  khan,  where, 
as  he  declared,  they  had  been  waiting  an  hour  for  my  arrival. 

Oh  !  the  delusions  of  Oriental  exaggeration  I  The  escort  to  guard  me 
against  the  Bashi-Baaouks  had  dwindled  down  to  two  Turkish  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  was  sick  and  the  other  charged  with  a  large  bag  of  pias- 
ters for  a  Mussulman  merchant  in  Stamboul.  These,  in  default  of  a 
banking  system,  had  to  be  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  my 
opinion  were  a  capital  temptation  to  those  who  get  a  living  by  practis- 
ing upon  the  QreeK  verb  lUeptein, 

The  magnificent  horses  promised  the  day  before,  which  were  to  rival 
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the  swift  oounezB  of  the  Hafter,  I  found  to  be  wretched  hacks  of  the 
vilest  Balgaiian  blood,  incomparably  more  wretched  than  any  thing 
equine  to  be  found  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  Gonnaught.  I  am  confident 
tluit,  taken  together,  they  did  not  exhibit  one  of  the  seventy  good  traiti 
which,  according  to  the  best  Arab  judges,  belong  to  every  good  horse. 
What  magical  wand  could  have  oonvertod  the  creatures  of  my  imagina- 
tion into  such  detestable  hirans  ?  They  seemed  to  be  formed  merely  of 
osseous  tissue,  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  packed  tightly  in  a  cuta- 
neous integument,  the  solution  of  whose  contmuity  revealed  here  and 
there  the  workings  of  the  systems  within.  Baron  Munchausen  would 
not  have  entertained  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  reaching  Varna  with 
such  animals,  to  disturb  whose  stable  equilibrium  but  a  single  breath 
of  air  seemed  necessary.  But  the  arab4  to  which  these  promising 
steeds  were  harnessed  —  what  beautiful  word  could  express  a  more 
perfect  delusion !  Not  a  particle  of  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind  had 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  that  nondescript  voiture,  good  finr 
nothing  but  in  name.  Upon  four  wooden  wheels  was  balanced  a  rude 
box  framed  of  sticks  of  wood  interwoven  with  pieces  of  bark.  Bows 
had  been  bent  over  the  top  so  as  to  support  a  coarse  mat,  in  the  shade 
of  which,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  architect,  might  repose  the  weary 
traveller.  Ibrahim  looked  upon  me  with  lofty  contempt,  as  with  a  single 
efibrt  of  the  handl  produced  a  luxation  in  almost  every  joint  of  the  curious 
vehicle.  '  Bosh  !  bosh  / '  I  shouted  into  his  ears  —  a  Turkish  word 
signifying  all  that  is  worthless,  superficial,  and  contemptible,  in  things 
moral,  verbal,  or  material.  I  plainly  saw  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
rouse  up  the  fanatical  in  Ibrahim.  I  was  tired  of  Silistria ;  and  the 
Catoas  of  the  dirty,  yellow  turban  and  shufiSiing  babouche  declared  that 
not  another  araba  could  be  found  in  the  city.  'Fekee  f  pekee  f  '  '  good  ! 
good ! '  whispered  the  Turkish  soldier  with  the  piasters,  who,  instead  of 
drawing  his  scimetar  to  force  me  into  the  araba,  ingenuously  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck  and  besought  me  to  go.  I  meekly  inquired  of 
Ibrahim  how  long  it  might  take  to  reach  Varna  in  the  conveyance  he 
had  supplied.  His  answer  gave  me  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
Turkish  character  than  medicating  a  whole  regiment  of  the  Nizam,  or 
poring  for  weeks  over  the  plethoric  tomes  of  Von  Hammer.  Drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  ^eignt,  and  seizing  with  one  hand  his  magnifi- 
cent beard,  he  shouted, '  I  am  not  Allah  I  how  should  I  comprehend 
time  and  distance  ?'  and  meekly  added,  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  Prophet ; '  a  sentence  that  cuts  the  gordian-knot  of 
all  Ottoman  difliculties.  We  started.  The  very  dogs  barked  at  us  until 
they  lost  the  power  of  utterance ;  and  veiled  women  ran  out  to  look 
upon  the  departing  Howadji,  I  could  only  wonder  whether  the  awk- 
ward, waddling  bundle  of  clothes  before  me  enveloped  the  blushes  of 
sweet  seventeen  or  the  frowns  and  wrmkles  of  seventy  winters.  We 
passed  through  the  southern  gate  of  Silistria,  and  took  the  road 
which  winds  up  the  ravine  between  Arab  Tabia  and  the  Medjidie. 
Looking  back,  I  bade  a  final  adieu  to  old  Danubius,  the  one  great  river 
of  Europe.  It  was  on  the  Danube  that  I  had  enjoyed  some  of  the  wildest 
scenery  of  the  Eastern  world.  I  had  there  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  beautiful  features  of  German  social  life,  and  there  learned  to  honor 
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Hungarian  virtue  and  patriotism.  Amid  the  strata  of  expiring  civiliza- 
tions I  had  seen  much  which  carried  the  mind  hack  to  die  time  when 
the  tramp  of  Roman  legions  was  heard  along  the  Danuhe,  and  Ro- 
man life  throhhed  in  the  husy  camps  and  cities  of  the  Ister,  long  ago 
given  up  to  desolation  and  solitude.  Even  in  these  remote  regions  the 
victorious  eagles  left  the  impress  of  civilization ;  for  as  Pompey  said, 
the  foot  of  a  Roman  soldier  had  hut  to  touch  a  foreign  soil,  and  new 
institutions  would  spring  forth  as  if  spontaneous. 

"What  wonder,  0  reader !  that  the  ancient  Egjrptians  deified  Nilus  ? 
He  scatters  fertility  like  a  god ;  and  without  him  there  had  heen  no 
Egypt.  Great  rivers,  like  hoary  temples  and  the  everlasting  moun- 
tains, have  also  a  suhlime  interest,  a  mute  eloquence  of  their  own.  The 
mythology  of  Greece,  instinct  with  imagination,  crowned  every  rock 
With  an  Oread,  hid  a  Naiad  in  every  fountain,  and  if  it  did  not,  like  the 
Egyptian,  deify  rivers,  it  at  least  made  them  sacred  to  the  gods,  and 
converted  their  sylvan  hanks  into  retreats  for  the  graces  and  the  muses. 
Like  the  illustrious  French  traveller,  who  roamed  over  the  Eastern 
world  more  as  a  pilgrim  than  a  mere  gatherer  of  facts,  I  have  always 
had  a  passion  to  press  my  lips  to  the  hosom  of  great  rivers,  helieving  it 
were  hotter  if  man  and  nature  were  more  familiar  friends.  Thus  have 
I  drunk  from  the  Mississippi,  the  Thames,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Danuhe  :  thus  I  hope  to  drink  from  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  the 
Ilissus  and  that  lesser  stream  of  Asia  whose  murmuring  waters  often 
listened  to  the  songs  of  Homer. 

Rivers  are  the  moving  high-ways  of  the  nations.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world  they  slowly  accomplished  what  the  steam-ship  hooming  on 
the  ocean,  and  thought  leaping  across  the  globe  on  telegraphic  nerves, 
are  now  doing  to  solve  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Their  Briarean 
arms  embrace  the  earth.  The  earlier  migrations  crept  slowly  along 
their  banks,  and  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  still  flows  in 
their  channels. 

The  familiar  and  high-sounding  names  of  Eastern  rivers  are  apt, 
however,  to  give  a  wrong  impression  of  their  size  and  importance.  The 
Danube  and  the  Nile  are  indeed  magnificent  streams  ;  the  former  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  a  hundred  rivers,  with  a  hundred  nations  clus- 
tered on  its  banks,  the  latter  flowing  through  a  thousand  miles  of  desert 
without  a  single  tributary.  The  Jordan  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  river 
only  when  swollen  by  the  winter  rains ;  the  Eurotas  of  Sparta  is  a 
mere  mountain-brook.  The  Simois,  and  that  stream  on  the  plain  of 
Troy  which  the  gods  called  Xanthus  and  men  Scamander,  are  scarcely 
visible  except  to  the  eye  of  faith :  the  Cephissus,  which  waters  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  and  once  waked  the  swelling  thoughts  of  Plato, 
would  not,  in  this  practical  age,  propel  an  ordinary  saw-mill ;  and  the 
Ilissus,  the  Ilissus  of  Athens,  that  far-famed  river,  sacred  to  the  muses, 
can  be  leaped  across  by  a  child,  and  furnishes  scarcely  water  enough  to 
purify  the  rags  of  a  few  Greek  women,  the  unpoetical  descendants  of  the 
jlfu^^  Ilissiadce,  who  once  wandered  along  its  banks. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  inky,  leaden  Bulgarian  sky,  nor  the  cold 
wind  which,  cradled  among  the  icy  peaks  of  the  BsJkans,  swept  down 
the  ravine  through  which  we  were  passing.     The  Wallachian  plain, 
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the  minarets  of  Silistria,  the  Arab  Tabia,  and  the  Medjidie,  were  soon 
out  of  sight ;  and,  drawing  my  travelling-cloak  closely  around  me,  I 
sti*etched  myself  at  full  length  on  the  bottom  of  the  araba,  to  meditate 
upon  the  pleasures  of  travel  among  semi-barbarians.  Of  romance  there 
was  none  :  romance  belongs  to  civilization.  I  found  the  araba  much 
better  than  I  had  expected.  From  its  looseness  of  construction  it  yielded 
gent]y  to  the  sudden  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  Bulgarian  road, 
and  swayed  to-and-fro  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.  The  horses  were  not 
nimble,  nor  did  their  peculiar  manner  of  locomotion  correspond  to  any 
thing  I  had  read  in  the  German  work  on  the  gaits  of  animals,  but,  like 
the  araba,  save  a  few  vicious  tricks,  they  surpassed  all  expectations. 

On  reaching  the  elevated  plateau  which  flanks  Silistria,  the  winding 
road  stretched  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction  toward  the  Euxine.  As 
we  advanced,  the  country  became  more  hilly  and  broken.  The  ravines 
were  well  wooded.  Many  of  the  slopes  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
oak-openings  of  the  West ;  and  from  time  to  time  we  passed  through  mag- 
nificent forests  that  would  do  credit  even  to  American  scenery.  The  soil 
would  be  exceedingly  fertile  were  it  not  for  the  great  scarcity  of  water 
during  the  months  of  suromer  and  autimm.  The  first  day's  journey  I 
did  not  see  a  single  stream.  The  region,  for  many  miles  in  the  interior, 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  presented  a  scene  of  the  utmost 
desolation.  Hordes  of  marauding  Bashi-Bazouks  had  swept  away  the 
little  left  after  the  forages  of  the  Cossacks.  The  Bulgarian  cabins  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their  inmates  swept  away  by  the  rude  breath 
of  war.  The  fountains  erected  here  and  there  by  Moslem  piety  or 
Moslem  pride  had  fallen  into  decay,  or  had  recently  been  broken  and 
defaced  by  ruthless  hands.  The  Russians  had  plunged  their  dead 
horses  into  the  wells ;  and  the  apparition  of  out-stretched  legs  from 
the  limpid  water  was  not  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  thirsty  traveller. 

The  road  was  in  a  state  of  nature.  Selim,  the  Turkish  driver,  and 
a  paragon  of  Oriental  ease,  was  perpetually  losing  his  way  among  the 
diverging  routes ;  and  the  sick  man  patted  along  behind  us  on  the 
spare  Bulgarian  pony. 

Abdallah,  my  right-hand  man,  and  withal  a  plump,  good-natured 
Turk  from  the  camp  of  Achmet  Pacha,  mingled  his  amatory  chants 
with  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  araba.  He  seemed  happy,  just  return- 
ing as  he  was  to  Stamboul,  after  a  long  campaign  on  the  Danube,  and 
sung  Giizal !  pek  guzal !  (My  beautiful !  my  very  beautifiil  !)  hour 
after  hour,  in  drawling,  nasal  tones,  that  could  not  have  been  equalled 
by  a  Scotch  master  of  psalmody. 

We  met  a  long  string  of  arabas  from  the  interior,  drawn  by  buffaloes, 
and  loaded  with  grain  for  Silistria.  I  did  not  omit  the  Turkish  saluta- 
tion :  Aldkum  salaam  in  answer  to  Salaam  alcikum  !  (Peace  be  with 
you !)  to  the  drivers  of  those  anomalous  animals  before  vehicles  still 
more  anomalous.  I  am  confident  that  no  other  quadruped,  bovine  or 
equine,  combines  so  perfectly  all  the  points  of  ugliness  as  the  Bulgarian 
buffalo ;  and  certainly  the  cunning  hand  of  man  cannot  devise  another 
vehicle  so  ludicrous  and  indescribably  wretched  as  the  Turkish  araba, 
whose  original  must  have  been  in  use  among  the  nomadic  peuplads  of 
Orchan  and  Timour.     Magnificent  word,  typical  of  that  Oriental  exag- 
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gelation  which  for  ever  flatters  with  high-sounding  names,  and  disgasts 
with  the  shabbiness  of  the  reality. 

We  made  comparatiTely  little  progress,  and  toward  night  reached 
Koutchouk-Kainardj'i,  a  large  Bulgarian  village,  where  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  that  name  was  signed  on  a  drum-head,  in  the  year  1774,  by 
Field-Marshal  Romanzofl*  and  the  representative  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
In  that  convention,  since  so  often  invoked  by  Turkey  as  well  as  Russia, 
the  Porte  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea, 
and  granted  to  the  Russians  free  navigation  in  all  the  seas  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  ;  thus  opening  the  route  to  Constantinople  to  the  Musco- 
vite fleets,  and  foreshadowing  evils  innumerable  to  the  Turks.  Catha- 
rine, by  way  of  compensation,  restored  to  the  Ottomans  Bessarabia,  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  previously 
conquered  by  the  Russians. 


THE      heart's      contrast. 

Thb  sweet  spring-time  is  coming 

Once  again ; 
On  the  flower-buds  softly  droppeth 

Grentle  rain ; 
Opening  soon,  each  fairy  blossom, 
Folded  long  on  earth's  cold  bosom, 

Wakes  to  bliss  ; 
Breathing  forth  a  fragrant  blessing, 
Answering  to  the  wind's  caressing 

Balmy  kiss. 

Still  the  tiny  fairy  floweret 

Lieth  low, 
That  I  placed  on  earth's  cold  bosom 

'Neath  the  snow. 
Then  the  wintry  winds  were  sweeping 
O'er  the  mound  where  she  was  deeping ; 

Now  the  rain 
Softly  on  the  green  grass  falleth ; 
From  the  ground  my  flower-bad  calleth 

All  in  vain. 

Myriad  forms  of  life  are  waking 

Everywhere, 
And  the  song  of  birds  outgushing 

Charms  the  air. 
But,  alas  I  I  'm  watching  nightly 
For  the  form  that  glided  lightly 

O'er  the  floor: 
What  to  me  the  wild-bird's  singing  I 
I  shall  hear  her  sweet  voice  ringing 

Nevermore. 
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A    SUMMER    SABBATH. 

The  sun  is  risiDg  o'er  the  distant  hUls, 
And  throws  his  long,  straight  beams 
On  the  ripe  harvest  plains, 
Along  the  flower-haunted  lanes, 
In  fizll  and  fiery-heated  streams. 

The  distant  crow  of  cock  comes  drowsily 
Up  from  the  way-side  hill: 
And,  dull  as  in  a  dream, 
Gurgles  the  rock-bedded  stream 
Down  in  the  valley  by  the  steep-roofed  milL 

On  the  warm  air  the  perfume  of  the  hay, 
New-mown,  blows  from  the  meads : 
And  down  the  loug  road-side, 
Where  modest  wild  flowers  hide, 
Fresh  perfume  rises  o'er  the  dusty  weeds. 

The  brazen  weather-cock  is  motionless 
Upon  the  low  church-spire: 
And  glitteringly  bright 
Hangs  'gainst  the  uprising  light, 
Like  guardian  cherubim  sword  of  Are  I 

The  church-bell  rings ;  and  while  its  peaceful  notes 
Die  on  the  calm,  still  air, 
The  happy  rustics  all, 
Prompt  to  the  sacred  call, 
In  little  scattered  groups  draw  near; 

Through  trodden  foot-paths  in  the  valleys  low, 
And  on  the  low  hill-side, 
Where  happy  hamlets  lie 
In  sweet  tranquillity  — 
Where  pure  Religion  covets  to  abide. 

Through  the  low  wicket  come  the  gathering  flock  - 
Tread  softly  'mong  the  graves — 
Enter  the  rustic  doors, 
And,  while  the  organ  pours 
Forth  from  its  deepest  depths  melodious  waves 

Of  sacred  music,  tremulous  and  sad  — 

While  from  the  stir  of  shrubbery 

Murmuriug  'mong  the  tombs 

Cometh  the  sweet  perfumes 

Through  the  half-open  windows  where  the  sky 

Peeps  calmly  in,  they  humbly  kneel  to  pray 
An  answer  to  the  prayerful  calls 
Descending  from  above : 
The  spirit  of  the  dove 
Seemeth  to  brood  about  the  sacred  walla. 
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While  here  I  sit,  my  childhood  comes  to  me : 
A  hymii'that  timidly  grew  faint 
As  the  late  years  rolled  on, 
•Till  it  had  almost  gone, 
Once  more  salutes  my  soul  —  a  sweet,  pure  plaint  • 

From  a  dear,  holy  voice  I  know  in  heaven. 

I  feel  my  sainted  mother's  hand 

Lie  lightly  on  my  brow. 

And  to  me  oometh  now 

The  voice  of  prayer  from  the  far  spirit-land. 

Thus  there  are  seasons  when  the  dreaming  soul 
Wakes  to  a  dear  reality. 

Apart  from  worldly  care 
It  breathes  a  holier  air. 
And  swells  with  conscious  immortality. 
Xoiton,  (/*a.,)  Jfay,  1856.  H.  Bo»hau. 
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PART    SIX. 


THE      HEART'S      EXPERIENCE. 


Wearily  passed  the  two  days  of  waiting,  during  which  I  endeavored 
to  bo  ch  erful ;  but  the  stern  gravity  of  that  unrelenting  countenance 
grew  darker  and  darker,  until  it  began  to  be  fearful.  My  letter  was 
not  answered ;  but  I  knew  as  well  as  written  words  could  tell  me, 
that  my  dream  of  happiness  was  over. 

The  appointed  hour  came  for  my  lover  to  arrive  ;  and  this  time  I 
was  waiting  in  the  parlor,  with  no  fear  of  swooning,  but  with  a  heavy 
and  sorrow-burdened  spirit.  The  old  feeling  of  paralyzation  came  over 
me.  Cold,  restrained,  and  without  animation,  I  gave  pain  to  him  who 
had  come  with  the  bright  bow  of  promise  in  his  sky,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  my  fears  of  clouds  and  darkness.  He  read  in  my  averted  eye  an 
averted  heart. 

Any  one  who  entered  might  have  supposed  we  were  playing  '  Puss, 
puss  in  the  corner  ; '  for  we  were  scarcely  within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other,  and  looked  as  if  contemplating  a  funeral  rather  than  any 
more  joyous  event.  I  could  not  speak  of  hope,  for  I  had  none,  yet 
shrank  from  giving  the  true  cause  of  my  dejection  and  indifference. 

We  parted,  not  to  meet  again,  but  to  write,  though  I  had  little  hope 
of  being  permitted.  Until  there  had  been  a  prohibition,  I  need  not  be 
governed  by  it. 

In  three  days  it  came,  the  letter  —  a  love-letter,  the  first  my  eyes 
had  perused  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  my  spirit,  thrilled 
it  as  only  one  joy  in  life  can  thrilL     The  first  love-letter  !  it  may  seem 
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a  foolish  trifle  to  dwell  upon,  but  who  has  not  felt  its  power  ?  May  I 
have  no  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  its  magic  charm. 

Mine  wcus  full  of  love,  hut  also  contained  many  fears,  and  a  little 
gentle  chiding.  But  it  was  a  rain-how,  so  bright  as  to  dispel  the  clouds, 
dark  as  night,  which  were  gathering  around  me.  I  read  it,  re-read  it, 
and  committed  it  to  memory.  I  answered  it  too,  but  qiy  words  did 
not  come  from  my  heart.  I  could  not  speak  what  I  felt.  I  knew  they 
must  soon  be  recalled  ;  yet  it  kept  up  the  spark  of  hope  in  a  lover's 
bosom,  and  sustained  me,  too,  in  my  mst-failing  strength. 

But  the  crisis  came  at  length.  I  was  summoned  to  my  father's 
presence  to  hear  the  decree,  on  which  might  hang  the  hope  qf  happi- 
ness for  life.  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  it,  whatever  it  might  be  ; 
yet  when  it  came,  staggered  beneath  the  blow.  The  words  I  could 
not  remember  an  hour,  and  scarcely  heard  them,  but  the  sensation  they 
produced,  as  they  fell  cold  and  hard  upon  my  heart,  heavily  and  more 
heavily,  one  after  another,  till  I  had  not  strength  to  listen,  no  happi- 
ness in  after-life  could  ever  efface. 

We  were  forbidden  to  meet,  forbidden  to  write,  *  because  it  was  folly, 

and  because  Mr.  D was  not  a  man  he  liked.'     When  asked  for  a 

better  reason  why  those  who  were  most  concerned  and  were  old  enough 
to  judge,  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  for  themselves,  he  could  only 
answer,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  give  reasons  :  my  duty  was  to 
obey,  and  not  question. 

If  I  had  had  a  mother's  bosom  on  which  to  weep,  tears  might  have 
relieved  the  bursting  heart  and  fevered  brain  ;  but  I  was  alone  ;  and 
all  around  grew  dark,  oh !  how  dark  I  and  there  seemed  only  desola- 
tion in  a  world  which  was  indeed  teeming  with  life  and  beauty. 

I  uttered  no  remonstrance,  and  spoke  no  word  of  bitterness  ;  but  when 
he  had  finished,  walked  quietly  and  silently  from  the  room.  I  did  not 
faint  or  fall :  these  were  not  my  habits :  I  was  accustomed  to  endure. 
To  none  around  me  were  there  any  signs  of  agitation. 

My  first  study  was  how  to  screen  him  who  had  wounded  me.  His 
words  had  been  so  many  daggers,  plunged  in  my  heart  with  a  reckless- 
ness and  guilt  far  greater  than  to  have  pierced  my  vitals  with  a  fatal 
knife.  Yet  he  was  my  father  ;  and  I  had  been  taught  that  it  would 
be  like  to  the  sin  of  Ham  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  his  soul  to  the 
world.  I  must  speak  falsehood,  and  take  to  myself  the  blame  rather 
than  do  this. 

When  recovered  a  little  from  the  shock,  I  remembered  the  reserva- 
tion which  at  the  time  was  meant  to  palliate  the  blow.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  if  we  did  not  in  the  mean  time  meet  or  write  or  in  any 
way  communicate,  he  would  remove  the  prohibition.  Two  years !  it 
was  a  long  time,  an  age,  in  such  a  life  as  mine  ;  but  it  would  have  an 
end  ;  and  he  did  not  know  the  strength  of  purpose  he  was  fostering,  by 
a  promise  which  he  did  not  suppose  he  should  be  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

Two  years  !  Though  my  da&y  routine  was  like  walking  hither  and 
thither  through  the  desert,  with  this  star  of  hope  I  should  not  faint. 
But  theti  arises  the  thought :  *  Will  he  who  is  to  share  with  me  this 
sorrow  and  this  hope,  be  equally  patient  ?  Will  his  love  bear  this  test  ? ' 

I  wrote  to  tell  him  ;  but  I  did  not  permit  him  a  glimpse  of  my 
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bruised  spirit.  I  said  our  acquaintance  had  been  short,  and  I  had  seen 
little  of  the  world.  My  father  therefore  thought  best  to  try  us.  Two 
years  would  soon  pass  away.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  to  await  their  end,  we  should  be  thoroughly  proved,  and  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  well.  If  he  could  not  accede  to  this,  he  was  free  from 
all  obligations  to  me,  and  our  acquaintance  might  be  forgotten. 

How  my  conscience  smote  me  when  I  received  the  answer  to  this  cold, 
unwomanly  letter.  '  Yes,*  he  said  ;  ^  he  could  wait  —  wait  patiently  as 
long  as  Jacob  waited  for  Rachel,  if  he  might  then  be  sure  he  should  have 
his  reward.  It  seemed  a  mysterious  trifd,  and  quite  unnecessary ;  but  . 
he  had  been  greatly  misjudged,  if  he  was  thought  not  equal  to  it  Of 
the  nature  of  my  love,'  he  continues,  '  you  have  little  idea,  if  you  think 
it  is  to  be  quenched  by  time  or  distance,  or  unmanly  suspicion  of  my 
honor  and  my  truth.  Little  indeed  do  you  imagine  its  breadth  and  depth 
and  constancy,  burning  steadily  and  more  brightly  during  all  the  years 
of  your  indiHerence,  with  not  a  ray  of  hope  to  feed  its  flame.  Think 
you,  then,  it  will  die,  when  I  am  permitted  to  bear  about  with  me  the 
assurance,  faint  though  it  be  in  comparison  with  what  I  believed  I 
should  receive,  that  I  am  enshrined  in  your  memory,  and  that  I  may  at 
length  possess  the  one  only  treasure  I  have  ever  coveted  ?  1  cannot 
say  I  shall  to  the  letter  ol]^y  the  command  of  non-communication :  I 
shall  think  it  no  sin  to  disobey  it ;  but  I  vrill  not  offend  him  who  made 
the  prohibition  by  the  indignity  of  my  presence.' 

To  this  I  did  not  think  it  a  sin  to  reply  in  a  strain  more  in  accord- 
ance vrith  the  feelings  of  a  true  and  loving  heart ;  and  so  ended,  for  a 
time,  all  knowledge  of  each  other. 

So  little  emotion  had  been  manifested,  that  Aunt  Ida  had  supposed 
all  things  going  on  smoothly,  and  soon  af^er  our  final  separation,  ex- 
claimed :  *  Well,  when  are  we  to  have  the  wedding ;  for  I  suppose  this 
is  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter  ?  * 

*  You  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  a  wedding,  nor  the  trouble  of  any 
more  calls.' 

'  Oh  1  you  need  n't  tell  me,  as  if  I  should  believe  you  had  given  that 
nice  young  man  the  mitten.' 

*  It  will  make  little  difierence  whether  you  believe  it,  or  not.  If  you 
wait,  you  will  see.' 

*  Well,  I  think  you  '11  be  sorry,  is  all  I  have  to  say.' 

And  thus,  for  the  present,  ended  the  matter  between  us,  and  the 
heavy  days  wore  on. 

But  the  inward  struggle  was  not  less  severe  for  this  outward  calm  ; 
and  the  nervous  energy  wasted  fast  in  its  effort  to  aid  the  strong  vrill  to 
overcome  and  subdue.  No  panics  or  hysterics  ever  revealed  my  soul's 
agony  ;  but  suffering  did  not  less  surely  perform  its  work.  When  pros- 
tration came,  and  for  many  months  the  victim  hovered  upon  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  physicians  had  no  name  for  the  disease,  and  gossips  had 
no  suspicion  of  its  cause.  But  the  mind  was  relieved  when  the  body 
was  in  tortures.  Tossing  and  tumbling  and  groaning  are  proper  mani- 
festations in  any  affliction  but  that  of  the  heart ;  but  as  the  heart- 
wound  was  not  visible,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  the  accusation  of 
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weakness,  the  spirit  could  share  the  relief  of  the  hody  ;  and  through 
tears  the  huming  brain  grew  cool. 

Sympathy,  too ;  how  much  was  bestowed  for  physical  suffering  I  How 
ready  was  every  hand  to  assuage  :  and  he  who  had  crushed  the  spirit, 
and  poured  poison  where  he  should  have  poured  balm,  watched  anxiously 
by  the  couch  of  pain ;  for  to  be  sick  and  die  was  something  he  could 
understand ;  but  to  languish  in  idleness,  or  hunger  for  afiection,  was  a 
degeneracy  for  which  he  had  no  compassion.  To  snatch  a  daughter 
from  the  grasp  of  death  would  not  have  drawn  from  him  a  relenting 
word.  He  had  not  the  weakness  of  being  mo-ved  by  entreaties,  or  recall- 
ing a  fiat,  however  unjust. 

I  recovered  :  and  when  the  spring-buds  again  opened,  was  able  to 
go  forth  and  enjoy  their  freshness.  The  mountains  are  ever  the  same 
in  their  hoary  grandeur;  the  river  and  the  meadow  in  their  quiet 
beauty.  The  birds  are  always  happy.  No  heaviness  of  spirit  disturbs 
their  matins,  and  the  free,  glad  air  alone  restrains  their  soarings.  Would 
that  I  had  wings  :  I  would  fiee  to  some  spot  where  gladness  dwells. 
How  strangely  sweet  is  tyranny  to  man :  how  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power  delight  to  control  and  sway  and  oppress ;  and  insist  upon  be- 
lieving they  are  exercising  the  right  not  of  the  stronger  alone,  but  of 
the  viriser  and  better.  Kings  and  princes  might  be  more  easily  pardoned 
for  not  sympathizing  with  the  poor  and  toiling,  for  they  were  never 
poor ;  but  far  more  astonishing  it  is  how  soon  those  who  are  old  forget 
they  were  ever  young. 

One  whole  year  had  passed :  now  I  should  only  have  to  count  by 
moons,  and  they  would  swiftly  speed  away.  But  should  I  dare  to  trust 
that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  heart  I  was  still  believing  true  ? 
Whether  I  justly  might  or  not,  I  did.  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  it  would  return  to  me,  not  to  fulfil  a  vow,  or  for  fear  of  causing 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  but  with  the  same  undivided  afiection, 
without  a  shadow  of  change.  To  be  sure,  I  had  not  been  left  without 
some  tokens  of  this  fidelity.  Post-masters  are  Argus-eyed,  but  they  are 
not  clairvoyant ;  and  the  nicely-folded  papers  v^ith  wrappers  that  left 
'  each  end  open,'  as  the  law  requires,  brought  me  many  assurances 
which  were  none  the  less  valued  because  I  was  obliged  to  consult 
Flora's  interpreters  in  order  fully  to  understand  their  import.  Lilies 
and  geraniums  were  not  letters,  but  they  were  right  eloquent  messen- 
gers on  love's  errands  ;  and  when  I  had  formed  a  little  herbarium  of 
flowers  which  had  been  culled  in  field  and  forest  and  by  the  meadow- 
brook,  selected  among  rare  exotics  in  the  conservatory  or  purloined 
from  the  garden-hedge,  I  had  a  book  that  needed  no  seal  to  keep  it 
from  other  eyes ;  where  thoughts  which  were  traced  in  gold  and  pur- 
ple and  scarlet  were  meaningless  to  all  who  gazed,  and  yet  to  me 
spoke  volumes.  What  a  revelation  was  every  leaf  and  petal  to  my 
soul.  But  there  was  no  acknowledgment  of  them ;  and  now,  though 
the  time  for  flowers  had  come  again,  the  illiuninated  pages  of  my 
herbarium  did  not  multiply  :  the  next  year  would  be  blank.  But  it 
passed  away,  each  season  in  its  turn,  and  yet  I  lived.  The  bloom 
of  summer  and  the  blight  of  autumn  were  followed  by  winter's  pageant 
and  its  storm ;  and  like  the  snow-shroud  to  the  flowers,  was  the  dawn- 
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ing  spring  to  my  hopes.  Trust  had  almost  faded  from  my  heart ;  and 
when  the  two  years  were  wholly  gone,  and  the  red  light  dimmed  into 
darkling  shadows  along  the  western  hills,  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
parting  and  our  promise,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  his  coming,  I  began 
to  sigh  over  the  faithlessness  of  man,  and  to  doubt,  with  the  heroines 
of  romance,  if  truth  had  existence  except  in  name. 

Yet  in  my  woman's  heart  there  arose  a  plea,  for  even  a  false  lover. 
What  wonder  that  he  did  not  care  to  sue  again  for  a  hand  which  had 
been  so  insultingly  denied  him,  and  a  heart  which  had  never  professed 
to  reciprocate  the  love  which  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  it  ? 
He  who  sought  it  had  never  known  the  strength  of  the  affection  he  had 
inspired,  and  had  received  no  assurance  of  its  fidelity.  He  had  believed 
it  scarcely  warm  in  the  beginning,  and  how  could  he  imagine  it  would 
now  be  otherwise  than  cold  ? 

The  appointed  time  came  and  went,  and  he  was  not  here.  Yes,  h^ 
had  probably  changed,  and  I  was  forgotten.  And  with  every  hour  I 
resolved  to  dwell  no  more  upon  a  useless  dream,  and  root  from  my  heart 
the  remembrance  of  one  who  was  not  worthy  of  me,  and,  like  a  genuine 
heroine  of  romance,  carried  this  resolution  into  effect  by  recalling  every 
look  and  tone  of  the  banished  one,  perusing  again  and  again  the  letters, 
no  word  of  which  had  faded  firom  my  memory,  and  studying  with  re- 
newed interest  the  mystic  language  of  my  flower-printed  pages.  And 
my  efforts  were  attended  with  the  usual  consequences. 

'  Dear  me !  I  should  think  you  were  in  love,'  exclaimed  Aunt  Ida  : 
*  how  stupid  you  are  lately.* 

'  And  what  can  I  be  in  love  with  ?  —  some  of  these  trees,  or  the  sheep 
upon  the  meadow  ?  Surely  there  has  been  nothing  more  human  along 
here  lately.' 

*  You  spend  most  of  your  time  in  looking  at  the  trees  and  the  sheep, 
to  be  sure.  You  have  hardly  spoken  for  a  month.  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  turn  into  a  mope.* 

*  I  have  not  felt  very  well :  you  know  I  have  not  been  strong  since  I 
was  sick :  *  and  here  my  voice  trembled  a  little,  and  the  good  lady's 
sympathy  was  immediately  excited  :  she  remembered  that  I  had  been 
sick,  and  did  not  care  to  have  me  sick  again  :  and,  like  most  people  in 
the  world,  she  only  ascribed  physical  causes  to  physical  suffering,  and 
said  :  *  You  ought  to  have  something  strengthening  —  a  little  wine-bit- 
ters, or  some  of  Dr.  Morrell's  cordial.' 

*  No :  when  the  cold  weather  comes  I  shall  be  better.  I  wish  I 
could  journey  ;  but  1  cannot  go  alone.* 

*  Well ;  why  not  ask  your  father  to  accompany  you,  or  your  brother 
to  take  you  to  the  city  ?  ' 

*  Oh !  my  father  is  too  busy,  and  would  not  understand  the  necessity  ; 
and  my  brother,  he  is  also  too  much  engaged.  I  do  not  have  to 
work  for  a  living.  I  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  a  garden 
to  walk  in,  books  to  read  :  they  can't  understand  that  I  need  any  thing 
more.     I  ought  to  be  well  and  happy.' 

*  Perhaps  you  ought  to  be  happy  :  we  all  ought  to  be  happy,  with  so 
many  blessings  which  we  do  not  deserve  ;  but  I  do  n't  see  how  you  can 
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help  being  sick,  unless  you  are  careless  about  taking  cold,  or  eat  some- 
thing that  disagrees  with  you.' 

Alas  !  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of  either  of  these 
sins,  and  yet  I  was  far  from  well ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  be  happy 
by  force  of  will,  or  in  obedience  to  persevering  effort,  no  heart  would 
have  been  more  joyous  than  mine.  In  obedience  to  the  promptings  of 
her  animal  sympathy.  Aunt  Ida  insisted  on  inquiring  every  night  if  1 
*  felt  better,'  and  if  I  would  not  have  some  one  of  her  infallible  remedies 
for  head-ache  or  *  general  debility,'  till  I  was  forced,  in  self-defence,  to 
profess  myself  entirely  recovered,  to  assume  cheerfulness,  and  to  put  my 
tongue  in  motion  too ;  for  the  good  lady  could  not  understand  how  a 
person  could  be  well  that  did  not  talk,  nor  how  a  person  could  refrain 
from  talking  that  was  well.  And  quite  as  inconceivable  it  was  to  her, 
how  there  could  be  a  cause  of  unhappiness  that  was  not  visible  and 
tangible,  or  an  ill  that  herb-drink  would  not  heal. 

So  I  had  no  longer  the  luxury  of  indulging  in  sadness,  and  grew  sud- 
denly more  gay  than  ever ;  which  was  proof  to  those  around  me  that 
sickness  and  sorrow  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

It  was  the  last  bright  .morning  of  summer  :  how  well  I  remember 
it.  An  acquaintance  had  called,  and  we  were  all  in  the  parlor.  I  was 
sitting  by  the  wmdow,  looking  listlessly  out,  when  a  carriage  drove  up. 
That  a  gentleman  alighted,  I  was  aware,  but  this  did  not  startle  me  ; 
and  though  my  eyes  followed  him,  it  was  not  till  he  turned  to  enter  the 
gate,  that  I  awoke  to  the  reality  ;  and  then,  at  a  single  boimd,  I  was 
out  of  the  room,  and  before  the  bell  rang,  locked  in  my  chamber.  In 
what  a  dizzy  whirl  swam  every  thing  before  my  eyes  :  and  not  till  I 
had  schooled  myself  to  calmness,  could  I  reenter  the  parlor  to  meet 
him  —  yes,  the  long-lc«t,  and  found. 

I  waited  to  be  sent  Tor,  and  then  descended  with  a  mien  and  manner 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  stoic.  My  first  glance  was  at  my  fa- 
ther ;  and  on  his  brow  I  read  my  fate.  Had  I  only  been  content  to 
rea^  it  there,  what  a  measure  of  woe  it  would  have  spared  me. 

One  after  another  all  departed,  till  we  were  left  alone.  My  second 
glance  had  assured  me  that  my  fear  and  sadness  had  been  an  idle  and 
foolish  dream.  Neither  fickleness  nor  falsehood  had  cast  their  shadows 
upon  that  manly  brow.     Truth  was  in  that  steady,  fearless  gaze. 

*  I  have  fulfilled  the  days  of  my  exile,'  said  he,  *  and  come  to  claim 
my  reward  ; '  and  there  was  evidently  no  fear  that  the  reward  would 
be  denied  him.  Not  with  hope,  but  with  certainty  he  spoke  ;  and  so 
soothingly  did  the  accents  fall  upon  my  heart,  that  fear  for  a  moment 
forgot  her  supremacy,  and  hope  beamed  in  my  eye. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  morning,  as  I  said,  though  the  last ;  and  we 
adjourned  to  the  bower  —  that  little  bower,  where  girlish  fancy  first 
fluttered  its  spotless  wings,  where  they  had  been  many  times  folded, 
and  where  it  was  now  meet  they  should  spread  and  bear  me  to  a  brighter 
land.  1  could  not  fear  when  sitting  by  his  side ;  I  could  not  help  being 
happy  :  yet  I  told  him  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  promise  were  not 
kept  even  now. 

*  Not  kept ! '  he  exclaimed  :  '  No  man  would  think  -t^j^jidLating  a 
solemn  promise :  it  is  impossible.' 
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*  I  cannot  tell :  all  is  not  clear  and  bright.  But  perhaps  it  is  the 
darkness  of  the  past  casting  its  shadow  upon  the  future.  Happiness  I 
no,  it  is  not  for  me.' 

*  Ah  !  you  must  not  indulge  in  these  bitter  thoughts.  You  shall  — 
yes,  we  will  yet  be  happy.' 

And  though  the  presentiment  remained,  I  did  not  again  allude  to  it ; 
and  we  spent  the  hours  in  talking  of  the  happy  future,  as  we  hoped  to 
make  it  for  ourselves.  It  was  no  Eden  or  Utopia  in  which  we  placed 
ourselves  ;  and  we  did  not  talk  of  vine-trellised  cottages  or  of  bliss  un- 
alloyed. Yet  it  was  a  bright  and  happy  future,  the  star  of  which  was 
love  ;  and  when  this  shines  steadily,  though  there  are  thorns  beneath 
and  clouds  above,  it  is  not  all  darkness. 

When  alone  again,  every  ray  of  brightness  vanished  I  could  not 
again  pass  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  asking  to  be  denied,  of  implor- 
ing to  be  repulsed.     I  had  not  strength  for  another  such  trial. 

Aunt  Ida  entered  my  room  and  found  me  with  my  head  buried  upon 
my  hands,  weeping  bitterly.  There  was  no  one  else  to  listen,  and  I 
must  speak,  so  I  told  her  all,  and  then  was  weak  enough  to  follow  her 
well-meant  but  injudicious  counsel.  She  knew  my  father,  she  said, 
(alas!  how  little  she  knew  him,)  and  his  cold,  stern  ways,  and  he  was 
not  unlike  many  other  fathers,  who  will  not  manifest  the  interest  they 
ftjcl  in  a  daughter's  happiness,  lest  they  should  seem  weak  and  woman- 
ish, and  so  shrouded  themselves  in  a  cold  indiilerence  which  is  far  from 
genuine.  She  was  quite  sure  that  now,  I  should  have  perfect  freedom 
to  do  as  I  pleased,  and  begged  me  not  to  throw  away,  by  a  hasty  and 
ungenerous  resolution,  a  prize  which  a  whole  life-time  might  never 
again  oflbr  to  me. 

The  next  mail  brought  me  a  letter,  which  strengthened  the  purpose 
the  good  lady  had  half-formed ;  and  one  less  resflute  might  have  been 
excused  for  yielding  to  its  earnest  appeal. 

*  I  have  seen  you,'  it  said,  *  once  more.  I  liave  seen  you  ;  and  now  it 
is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  indulge  the  thought  of  giving  you  up. 
Banished  I  Never.  It  caimot,  must  not  be.  How  wildly  my  heart 
tlirobbed  in  its  ecstasy,  though  you  only  saw  me  very  calm  as  I  sat  by 
your  side  in  the  little  bower.  Unworthy  indeed  I  feel  of  the  treasure  I 
covet,  but  it  must  be  mine.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  that  my  love  was 
all  returned ;  for  the  first  time  my  lips  were  permitted  to  touch  your 
<'.heek,  my  fingers  to  twine  among  your  curls.  Oh  I  the  thrill  it  sent 
through  my  nei*ves.     .     .     . 

*  Write  and  tell  there  is  no  more  doubt ;  that  I  may  come  to  claim 
you  openly.' 

So  again  I  resolved  to  supplicate  for  mercy.  I  had  gained  the  statis- 
tical knowledge  to  prove  that  I  should  be  in  no  danger  of  starvation  : 

the  arithmetical  proofs  were  furnished  me  that  Mr.  D could  navi- 

jjfate  successfully  over  the  shoals  and  quiclfsands  of  the  sea  of  life  ;  and 
I  hail  learned  that  he  was  on  the  right  side  in  politics  :  and  very  well 
[  knew  that  if  he  were  a  guest  under  any  other  circumstances  than  as 
the  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand,  my  father  would  have  liked  him  :  he 
would  have  been  a  man  af\er  his  own  heart. 

1  sat  down  and  thought :  He  is  my  father.    To  whom  should  I  open 
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my  heart  but  to  Ilim  ?  There  is  none  other  in  all  the  world  so  near  to 
me.  To  him  I  owe  obedience,  and  he  should  be  the  recipient  of  my  con- 
fidence. Alas  I  that  what  is  duty  should  be  so  far  from  pleasant. 
Why  this  estrangement  —  this  terrible  barrier  between  us  ?  Can  it  be 
my  fault  ?  I  will  try  once  more  to  break  it  down.  He  must  remem- 
ber the  days  of  his  youth.  I  have  heard  that  he  loved  my  mother 
truly  :  he  cannot  look  upon  it  as  sin  and  folly  in  a  youthful  heart  to 
love.  I  will  frankly  tell  him  that  my  happiness  for  life  is  involved. 
He  will  relent  and  grant  my  prayer.  Then  with  a  lighter  heart  I  took 
my  pen,  and  in  the  fulness  of  my  confidence,  wrote  :  and  when  I  had 
finished,  felt  sure  that  the  affectionate  appeals  must  melt  a  heart  of 
stone. 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  to  patiently  wait ;  but  we  who  were 
enduring  this  suspense  and  uncertainty  solaced  ourselves  with  one 
stealthy  meeting.  I  had  written,  and  appointed  Tuesday  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  on  that  day  a  political  caucus  would  call  my  father  from  home, 
and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  unpleasant  interruption. 

What  an  interest  I  took,  for  once,  in  a  political  caucus  !  Dinner  was 
ready  before  the  time,  and  every  assistance  in  my  power  was  rendered 
to  facilitate  the  early  departure  of  all  who  were  zealous  for  their  coun- 
try's welfare.  And  I  thought,  as  I  ministered  to  the  wants  of  him  whose 
face  I  studied  as  if  life  and  death  were  written  there,  that  I  saw  upon  it 
a  more  kindly  gleam  ;  and  ready,  like  the  drowning  man,  to  catch  at 
straws,  I  felt  a  relief  as  if  a  burden  had  been  taken  from  my  spirit. 

This  time,  as  I  seated  myself  by  the  window  to  watch  and  wait,  my 
manners  took  their  tone  from  the  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  smile  shed  its 
genial  influence  upon  him  who  had  scarcely  seen  me  smile  before.  For 
a  few  hours,  doubts  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  we  scarcely  thought 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  depended  the  fulfilment  of  our  plans.  *  The 
course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth  ; '  but  surely  ours  had  long 
enough  gone  zig-zag  to  flow  now  without  a  ripple  ! 

We  selected  our  house  upon  a  green  hill-side  in  that  same  town  of 
Winston,  and  furnished  our  home.  The  week,  the  day,  the  hour,  was 
appointed  on  which  our  long  penance  was  to  end;  all  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  cards  and  friends  and  joumeyings  ;  and  we  revelled  no 
longer  in  dreams,  but  in  realities,  and  took  possession  of  our  life-home. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,*  we  called  ourselves  engaged,  and  sealed  the 
troth-plight  as  troth-plights  always  are  or  should  be,  and  felt  secure. 

The  angry-  tones  of  politicians  without,  warned  us  that  our  gentle 
whisperings  must  cease.  One  moment  of  silent,  of  unspeakable  happi- 
ness, and  he  was  gone.  How  should  I  have  endured  the  thought  if  I 
had  known  it  was  for  ever  ? 

For  a  little  while  only,  I  was  sustained  by  the  strength  of  what 
seemed  to  me  a  certain  and  happy  future  —  there  is  no  strength  like 
that  which  happiness  gives  —  and  then  fell  prostrate  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  misery  —  nothing  so  drinks  up  the  life-blood  as  heart- woe. 

One  week  after  another  passed  away,  and  still  no  answer  came  to 
my  appeal.  It  was  enough.  I  needed  no  words  to  assure  me  that 
darker  clouds  were  gathering,  and  a  fiercer  storm  was  preparing  to 
overwhelm  me. 
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It  would  not  be  well  to  transcribe  the  bitter  murmurings  which  fell 
from  my  lips  :  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  became  like  the  resistless  cur- 
rent of  the  Maelstrom,  into  which  I  felt  I  was  slowly  but  surely  float- 
ing. I  struggled,  but  in  vain.  Every  nerve  was  strained  for  endur- 
ance, every  moment  was  a  prayer  for  resignation  ;  but  alas !  though 
the  spirit  may  bear  up,  the  body  knows  nothing  of  resignation.  Through 
the  darkness  there  came  not  a  single  straggling  beam  of  light.  For 
what  had  I  thus  poured  out  my  heart  ?  Why  had  I  laid  down  the 
purest,  holiest  afiections  to  be  again  mercilessly  trampled  under  foot  ? 

Like  a  withered  reed,  like  a  blighted  flower,  like  a  waning  shadow  I 
moved  about,  till  at  last  I  was  summoned  to  receive  the  blow  that  was 
to  stun  me,  and  kindly  render  me  unconscious,  for  a  little  season,  to 
mental  suffering. 

It  was  the  twihght  of  a  cold  autumn-day.  Gray,  heavy  clouds  were 
lowering  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  wind  did  not  whistle  or  moan 
af^iong  the  half-leafless  trees,  but  seemed  to  be  slumbering  with  a  sleep 
more  terrible  than  its  fierce  awakening.  There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  : 
all  without  was  dead  and  cheorless,  and  within,  like  walking  among 
the  damps  of  mouldering  tombs. 

There  was  a  fire  in  my  little  stove,  but  it  had  no  warmth,  and  no 
taper  had  been  lighted  to  deepen  the  shadows  upon  the  walls.  I  had 
ceased  to  weep  :  the  fountain  of  tears  was  dried  up  :  like  a  draped  statue 
I  sat,  with  the  shawl  drawn  close  about  me,  and  my  head  resting  upon 
my  hand,  supported  by  the  same  little  table  on  which  it  had  been 
bowed  so  often  in  weariness  and  woe,  when  the  door  opened  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  kind  old  lady  or  the  httle  girl  to  inquire  for  my  evening 
wants,  my  father  entered.  I  aroused  myself,  for  I  knew  now  I  must 
listen,  but  I  did  not  open  the  way  by  query  or  comment 

He  did  not  begin  by  referring  to  the  solemn  promise  he  had  made, 
and  give  a  reason  for  disregarding  it,  but  by  wondering  how  I  could 
again  call  upon  him  to  speak  upon  this  subject.  I  well  knew  his  aver- 
sion to  the  man  I  was  professing  to  love.  What  nonsense  to  talk  of 
love,  as  if  there  was  not  another  as  good,  enough  more  a  great  deal 
better. 

*  But  why,'  I  ventured  to  say,  *  do  you  object  to  him  ?  I  cannot  im- 
agine what  there  should  be  which  a  man  should  consider  a  barrier  to 
his  pretensions.' 

But  he  only  answered  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  called  upon  to  state 
objections  :  I  knew  his  will,  which  was  suflicient.  I  could  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  if  I  chose,  but  I  should  reap  the  consequences. 

I  knew  too  well  the  consequences  to  tliink  of  braving  them,  and  had 
no  strength  to  sustain  me  in  walking  through  burning  sand  or  a  fiery 
furnace. 

He  was  often  interrupted  by  my  sobs  and  wails  of  anguish,  which 
hardened  instead  of  softening  his  spirit.  On  my  knees  I  begged  him  to 
take  back  those  words  that  breathed  revenge,  to  recall  what  fell  upon 
my  ear  like  a  curse,  and  burnt  into  my  heart.  *  Will  you  not  speak  one 
word  of  kindness :  wiU  you  not  remember  the  feelings  of  your  youth  ? 
Oh  I  will  you  not  remember  my  motherless  childhood  —  have  compas- 
sion upon  my  desolate  life  and  orpban  spirit  ?  Will  you  not  say  I  shall 
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be  forgiven  if  I,  in  the  way  which  seems  to  me  right,  seek  my  happiness  ?  ' 
and  I  clung  to  his  knees,  and  bathed  his  hands  with  the  scalding  tears, 
as  I  clasped  them  to  my  bosom,  But  coldly  he  cast  me  from  him,  and 
left  me  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  It  was  the  slow  and  cruel 
torture  compared  with  which  murder  would  have  been  merciful,  oh  ! 
how  merciful ! 

When  I  awoke,  the  moon-beams  were  struggling  through  the  thick 
branches  which  shaded  the  window,  bathing  with  their  pale,  cold, 
light  the  cheeks  still  wet  with  tears,  and  the  hair  which  fell  in  dishev- 
elled masses  upon  the  floor.  I  was  chilled,  and  could  scarcely  drag 
myself  across  the  floor,  but  succeeded  in  finding  something  in  which 
to  wrap  myself,  and  sank  again  into  a  heavy  slumber,  from  which  I 
awoke  with  a  scream,  wondering  if  day  would  never  dawn,  and  then 
followed  a  disturbed  and  dreamy  sleep,  in  which  I  was  upon  the  verge 
of  frightful  precipices  or  trembling  before  yawning  gulfs,  or  the  fangs 
of  monstrous  serpents  were  fastened  in  my  vitals,  while  I  was  writhing 
in  their  slimy  folds. 

What  the  day  revealed  to  others  I  knew  not.  When  consciousness 
returned,  many  weeks  had  passed,  which  brought  only  the  indistinct 
recollection  of  having  been  cast  into  some  horrible  pit,  where  I  groped 
in  darkness  among  rocks  or  sank  in  miry  sloughs,  treading  upon  vipers 
whose  hisses  were  continually  in  my  ears.  My  hair  seemed  changed 
to  snakes,  which  were  dangling  about  my  neck  and  temples,  with  their 
fiery  eyes  and  forked  tongues  glaring  before  me. 

Then  came  the  scarcely  less  painful  remembrance  of  the  reality, 
from  which  there  was  no  recovery,  no  escape.  But  there  came  with  it 
new  views  of  life,  of  duty,  of  immortality,  and  with  these,  new  strength. 
The  soul  awoke  from  its  lethargy,  and  was  clothed  with  a  new  right- 
eousness, which  emancipated  it  from  servility,  and  prepared  it  not  only 
for  endurance  but  for  action. 

I  recovered  ;  that  is,  I  walked  about,  and  visited  and  talked,  and  as- 
sumed a  gayety  I  had  never  before  known  ;  but  henceforth  there  was 
a  blight  upon  the  spirit,  for  which  life  had  no  remedy.  I  could  hide  it, 
but  it  never  ceased  to  corrode. 

In  some  way  the  knowledge  of  my  illness  reached  him  who  de- 
parted so  blithe  of  heart ;  and  many  weeks  afler  my  recovery  there 
came  a  letter  telling  me  how  he  ventured  into  my  father's  presence,  and 
begged  to  see  me,  promising  that  it  should  be  the  last  time :  he  would 
not  speak,  he  never  would  write  again,  might  Jie  only  be  permitted  to 
look  upon  my  face  once  more.  But  the  boon  was  denied  ;  and  ere  he 
reached  his  home,  a  burning  fever  prostrated  him  ;  and  for  many  weeks 
he  was  hovering  between  life  and  death.  *  Now,*  he  said,  *  I  will  bid 
you  farewell  for  ever.  To  you  I  could  kneel  and  implore,  but  I  cannot 
thus  humble  myself  to  a  man ;  and,  Conscious  as  I  am  of  my  unworthi- 
ness  to  possess  the  treasure  I  covet,  I  cannot  understand  the  objections 
a  man  can  make  to  my  pretensions.  Farewell.  To  continue  our  ac- 
quaintance is  only  torture  to  yourself  and  me.  We  will  be  strangers 
henceforth,  though  in  the  thought  there  is  a  sting  sharper  than  any 
death-pang.  What  is  in  the  future  I  cannot  tell.  I  may  marry.  I  do 
not  believe  in  living  alone.     I  can  never  love  another  as  I  have  loved 
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you.  God  grant  I  never  may  :  but  I  may  love  another  well  enough 
to  be  happy  —  happier  than  in  utter  desolation.  Farewell ;  fare- 
weU.' 

To  this  I  made  no  reply.  I  had  not  strength ;  and  it  was  useless. 
In  another  year  I  heard  he  was  married  to  one  whom  I  had  seen,  and 
knew  to  be  good  and  beautiful.  He  was  happy :  for  myself —  no 
matter  I 
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I  KNEW  an  eyrie  in  a  mountain-pass, 

Where  a  bald  eagle  bad  ber  groat  nest  built, 
Built  it  of  twigs  and  soft  and  mossy  grass, 

And  with  a  progeny  of  eaglets  filled. 
Here  came  she  hourly  to  feed  her  young, 

Till  they  were  grown  quite  large  enough  to  fly, 
Spreading  their  wings,  now  long  and  wide  and  strong, 

Hailmg  ber  coming  with  their  quick,  slirill  cry. 


I  found  this  eyrie  when  the  young  were  grown 

Full  big  and  stroLg,  and  watched  the  parent  bird. 
And  noticed  each  time  when  she  settled  down, 

The  little  eaglets  felt  their  warm  nest  stirred : 
She  rising  thence  to  take  her  upward  flight, 

A  stick  or  tuft  to  ber  sharp  talons  clung, 
The  nest  was  broken,  and  to  my  keen  sight 

No  nest  remained,  to  hold  ber  now  grown  young. 


I  marvelled  much,  nor  knew  why  this  was  done. 

But  watched  the  mother :  she  returned,  and  then 
She  strove  to  teach  them  how  to  fly  alone, 

And  seek  subsistence  in  the  vale  and  glen : 
Now  pushing  one  from  oft'  the  rocky  crag, 

Its  wings  in  fear  the  eaglet  movmg,  flew, 
But  soon  in  falling  screamed :  its  young  wings  flag, 

And,  downward  rushing,  near  the  rocks  it  drew. 


The  mother  heard  the  quick,  discordant  shriek. 

And,  spreading  wings,  dashed  downward  like  the  light: 
Now  hovering,  caught  her  young  with  harmless  beak, 

And  bore  it  upward  in  her  airy  flight : 
Released  again,  the  eaglet  in  amaze, 

Renewed  in  strength,  each  spreading  pinion  tries, 
"While,  lest  it  fall,  the  mother  round  it  plays, 

And  cheers  it  on  until  at  length —  it  flies  1  i 

Nevh  York,  May  9<A,  ISM. 
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TO         SPRING. 

Spring,  thou  hast  loveliest  hues : 
Thy  robes  are  dyed  in  varied  tints  of  green : 
At  early  dawn  on  opening  buds  are  seen 

Thy  solt,  refreshing  dewa 

Thou  wak'st  with  gentle  hand 
The  sleeping  flowers  from  their  long  repose ; 
And  one  by  one,  their  leaves  thou  dost  unclose 

To  be  by  soft  winds  fanned. 

Thou  bearest  on  thy  wings 
The  summer-breezes  we  have  missed  so  long ; 
Their  whispering  echoes  join  thy  waking  song : 

The  air  with  music  rings. 

The  forest-warblers  wake 
To  chant  thy  praises  from  their  wood-land  nest : 
Each  tiny  birdling  trims  anew  his  crest, 

"Welcome  for  thee  to  make. 

Thine  efforts  are  not  vain : 
Thy  foot-steps  track  the  frozen  river's  gleam : 
Waked  by  thy  breath  of  love,  each  icy  stream 

Has  burst  its  prison-chain. 

Ever,  sweet  Spring,  to  me 
Thou  'rt  dearer  than  my  feeble  words  can  tell ; 
And  to  thy  praise  my  harp  its  notes  would  swell. 

Imperfect  though  they  be. 

Thine  hours  are  doubly  blest ; 
For  in  the  mansions  of  our  home  above, 
Spring-time  shall  reign  for  ever;  crowned  with  love 

And  everlasting  rest 

Ffdn  would  my  heart  be  led 
To  place  within  thy  wreath  my  single  flower; 
But  its  frail  leaves  would  wither  m  an  hour, 

Its  perfume  soon  be  dead. 

Enough  if  thou  dost  own 
The  tender  plant  that  grows  from  day  to  day ; 
Until  beneath  the  genial  suns  of  May, 

Its  buds  are  fully  blown. 

Upon  each  blossom  shed 
The  joyous  coloring  of  early  youth ; 
And  lot  the  dew  of  innocence  and  truth 

Endure,  when  mom  is  fled. 

That  so,  when  Spring  is  past. 
And  summer-flowers  in  autumn  fade  and  die, 
An  inward  strength  may  all  its  roots  supply 
Through  winter-storms  to  last 
Oharluton,  (5.  C) 
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THY         SOUL. 

Thy  soul  is  linked  by  slender  chains 

Unto  the  bondage  of  our  years : 
"Within  the  prison  of  thy  life 

The  angel  in  a  dream  appears, 
And  bids  tliee  rise  and  homo  return : 

Homo  to  the  far  and  cloudless  skies, 
"Where  Sorrow  droops  no  sable  veil, 

Nor  captive  Love  in  anguish  dies. 

This  wide-spread  earth  is  unto  thee 

A  guarded  court  and  darkened  cell, 
Yet  in  its  dreary  spaces  are 

The  waters  of  the  mystic  well, 
WTiich  cleanse  the  garments  of  thy  soul, 

Until  in  white-robed  calm  it  stands, 
"Waiting  until  the  iron  gates 

Are  opened  by  thy  Father's  hands,      walib*  li.  lihd«at 
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BY    ATX    OLD    CONTRIBUTOR. 


Reader,  did  you  ever  spring  iato  an  omnibus  at  the  head  of  Wall- 
street,  with  a  resolution  to  seek  a  more  humanizing  element  of  life 
than  the  hard  struggle  for  pecuniary  triumphs  ?  Did  you  ever  come 
out  of  a  Fifth-Avenue  palace,  your  eyes  wearied  by  a  glare  of  bright 
and  varied  colors,  your  mind  oppressed  with  a  night-mare  of  upholstery, 
and  your  conscience  reproachful  on  account  of  an  hour's  idle  gossip  ? 
Did  you  ever  walk  up  Broadway,  soon  after  meridian,  and  look  into 
the  stony,  haggard,  or  frivolous  countenances  of  the  throng,  listen  to  the 
shouts  of  omnibus-drivers,  mark  the  gaudy  silks  of  bankrupts*  wives, 
and  lose  yourself  the  while  in  a  retrospective  dream  of  country-life,  or  a 
sojourn  in  an  old  deserted  city  of  Europe  ?  A  reaction  such  as  this  is 
certain,  at  times,  to  occur  in  the  mood  of  the  dweller  in  this  kaleido- 
scope of  New- York  ;  and  as  it  is  usually  induced  by  an  interval  of  lei- 
sure, we  deem  it  a  kindly  hint  to  suggest  where  an  antidote  may  be 
found  for  the  bane,  and  how  the  imagination  may  be  lured,  at  once, 
into  a  new  sphere,  and  the  heart  refreshed  by  a  less  artificial  and  turbid 
phase  of  this  mundane  existence.  Go  and  see  the  artists.  They  are 
scattered  all  over  the  metropolis  :  sometimes  to  be  found  in  a  lofty  at- 
tic, at  others  in  a  hotel ;  here  over  a  shop,  there  in  a  back-parlor  ;  now 
in  the  old  Dispensary,  and  again  in  the  new  University  :  isolated  or  in 
small  groups,  they  live  in  their  own  fashion,  not  a  few  practising  rigid 
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and  ingenious  economies,  others  nightly  in  elite  circles  or  at  sumptuous 
dinners  ;  some  genially  cradled  in  a  domestic  nest,  and  others  philoso- 
phically forlorn  in  bacheloric  solitude.  But  wherever  found,  there  is  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  content,  of  independence,  and  of  originality  in 
their  domiciles.  I  confess  that  the  ease,  the  frankness,  the  sense  of 
humor  and  of  beauty  I  often  discover  in  these  artistic  nooks,  puts  me 
quite  out  of  conceit  of  the  prescriptive  formalities  of  TJpper-Tendom. 
Our  systematic  and  prosaic  life  ignores,  indeed,  scenes  like  these  ;  hut 
the  true  artist  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere  —  a  child  of  nature, 
to  whom  *  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever ; '  and  therefore  a  visit  to 
the  New- York  studios  cannot  fail  to  be  suggestive  and  pleasing,  if  we 
only  go  thither,  not  in  a  critical,  but  in  a  sympathetic  mood. 

Many  of  our  cherished  artists  —  Allston,  Greenough,  and  Cole,  are 
no  more  :  many,  like  Doughty,  have  in  a  great  measure  retired  from 
public  view,  and  not  a  few  are  abroad.  Powers  is  at  Florence,  executing 
his  unrivalled  busts  :  Crawford  is  at  Rome  at  work  on  the  Virginia 
monument,  the  horse  for  which  was  cast  not  long  ago  at  Munich, 
and  won  enthusiastic  admiration  :  while  the  statues  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  of  Jefferson,  already  at  Richmond,  are  acknowledged  master- 
pieces :  the  Beethoven,  too,  now  in  Boston,  proved  a  complete  triumph  : 
Paige,  called  the  modem  Titian,  is  deemed  there  the  greatest  of  por- 
trait-painters ;  Chapman,  his  neighbor,  is  etching  Roman  peasants  in  a 
manner  no  one  can  excel :  Freeman,  near  by,  is  studiously  evolving 
a -masterly  work,  and  Thompson  has  made  the  most  perfect  copy  of  the 
Beatrice  seen  for  years ;  while  Ives  models  better  than  ever,  and  Miss 
Lander  handles  the  clay  and  modelling  stick  with  progressive  aptitude 
and  high  promise. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  faces  among  our  Roman  artist-friends  may 
be  seen  triennially  in  our  own  busy  thoroughfares,  and  not  seldom  at  an 
evening  party  *  up-town.'  Terry  seems  to  have  preserved  intact  his 
native  ways  amid  the  vagaries  of  Italian  life  :  the  same  kindly,  sensi- 
ble fellow  as  if  he  had  never  thrown  hon  hons  at  the  Carnival  or  joined 
in  the  chorus  at  a  pic-nic  at  Ostia.  Be  was  ever  an  attentive  cicerone 
to  his  countrymen,  and  especially,  country-women  ;  and  now  that  he 
has  reestablished  himself  in  a  handsome  studio  of  the  Eternal  City, 
very  comfortable  are  his  artistic  receptions,  where  rides  to  the  Appian 
Way,  a  party  to  witness  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's,  or  join  in 
a  baU  at  Torlonia's,  are  talked  over  by  fair  visitors  to  their  hearts* 
content.  Weir  is  at  West-Point,  every  now  and  then  sending  to 
Williams  and  Stevens,  a  domestic  or  religious  picture  marked  by 
a  Flemish  exactitude  of  detail,  a  fine  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  or 
an  attractive  tone  of  feeling.  Morse  has  put  his  artist  fire  into  a  loco- 
motive shape,  and  writes  with  electric  fluid  instead  of  painting  in  oil. 
His  last  picture  hangs  in  the  drawing-room  of  *  Locust-Grove,'  his  beau- 
tiful domain  on  the  Hudson ;  and  while  it  testifies  too  much  skill  and 
feeling  for  the  lover  of  art  not  to  regret  his  withdrawal  firom  the  field, 
it  also  symbolizes  the  domestic  enjoyment,  which  with  science  and  a 
great  public  economy,  now  more  than  fills  the  deserted  sphere  of  his 
youth  :  it  is  an  admirable  full-length  portrait  of  his  daughter.  Leutze 
is  busy  upon  American  historical  subjects,  atDusseldorf ;  and  his  grand 
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picture  of  *  "Washington  crossing  the  Delaware'  keeps  his  memory  green 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  through  the  widely-distributed  en- 
graved copies.  Mount  is  at  his  home  on  Long-Island,  hut  doubtless  will 
have  ready  one  of  his  inimitable  reflections  of  humble  or  humorous 
life  for  the  next  exhibition.  Rossiter  *  has  been  at  work  on  a  large  scrip- 
tural picture  at  Paris  ;  and  Pearse  Cranch  is  there  engaged  on  land- 
scapes, occasionally  weaving  a'poem  for  the  Crayon,  or  his  friend  D  wight's 
Musical  Journal,  Hunt's  peculiar  talent,  so  long  the  delight  of  his 
friends  at  the  French  capital,  will,  it  is  hoped,  derive  new  inspiration 
from  his  bride.  May  varies  his  studies  here  by  occasional  trips  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  turns  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  portrait  to  good  ac- 
count. H.  K.  Brown,  whose  studio  is  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  has  been  for 
many  months  absorbed  in  his  Washington  statue.  G.  L,  Brown  was  last 
heard  of  at  Lake  Albano,  gathering  materials  for  an  elaborate  Italian 
composition :  and  Ingham  reappears  occasionally  in  his  pristine  fame, 
to  the  admirers  of  high  and  dainty  finish,  in  the  shape  of  his  lovely 
*  Flower-Girl.*  Duganne,  though  lately  interrupted  by  illness,  models, 
draws,  writes,  and  teaches  as  indefatigably  and  efficiently  as  ever. 
Cheney  goes  about  making  his  matchless  crayon-heads  —  a  branch  of 
portraiture  more  and  more  in  vogue,  and  one  in  which  Miss  Stebbins,t 
Darley,  and  CoUyer  have  gained  of  late  some  enviable  laurels.  Baker's 
excellent  portraits  are  in  constant  demand,  and  Colo's  beautiful  legacy, 
the  *  Voyage  of  Life,'  has  just  been  engraved  in  the  best  style.  But  space 
will  not  allow  us  thus  to  expatiate  upon  all  the  individuals  who  honor 
and  illustrate  artist-life  among  us,  and,  for  the  present,  we  must  glance 
in  at  a  few  of  the  New- York  studios,  and  renew  our  subject  when  more 
scope  is  allowed  for  a  theme  so  broad  and  delectable. 

My  visit  to  the  President  of  the  Academy  was  repaid  by  an  agree- 
able surprise.  I  found  in  his  studio,  beside  the  familiar  trophies  of  his 
progressive  career,  two  new  and  original  pictures  embodying  phases  of 
nature  such  as  he  has  never  before  so  distinctly  put  upon  canvas,  and 
the  masterly  execution  of  which  attests  the  steady  advance  inevitable 
with  such  principles  of  art  as  guide  the  pencil  of  Durand.  One  of  these 
was  a  group  of  forest-trees,  standing  in  their  native  individuality,  and 
unassisted  by  any  of  thdbe  devices  which  are  usually  introduced  to  set 
off  so  exclusive  a  theme.  Only  the  great  skill  and  truth  of  their  exe- 
cution would  atone  for  the  paucity  of  objects  in  such  a  landscape.  Yet 
so  characteristic  is  each  tree,  so  natural  the  bark  and  foliage,  so  graphic 
the  combination  and  foreground,  that  the  senses  and  the  mind  are  filled 
and  satisfied  with  this  purely  sylvan  landscape.  Mark  the  spreading 
boughs  of  that  black  birch,  the  gnarled  trunk  of  this  oak,  the  tufts  on 
yonder  pine,  the  drooping  sprays  of  this  hemlock,  and  the  relief  of 
the  dead  tree  —  is  it  not  exactly  such  a  woodland  nook  as  you  have 
oflen  observed  in  a  tramp  through  the  woods  ?  Not  a  leaf  or  flower 
on  the  ground,  not  an  opening  in  the  umbrageous  canopy,  not  a  moul- 
dering stump  beside  the  pool,  but  looks  like  an  old  friend  :  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  most  peculiar  garniture  that  decks  the  uncleared  land  of 
this  continent.  In  an  English  gallery  it  would  proclaim  America. 
How  Evelyn,  Michaux,  Audubon,  or  Bryant  would  hail  it  with  loving 
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eyes  I  Its  unexaggerated,  simple,  yet  profoundly  true  expression,  shows 
how  the  genuine  artist  can  effect  wonders  without  adventitious  means. 
In  another  painter's  hands  it  would  proVe  but  a  sketch ;  in  Durand's  it 
becomes  a  landscape ;  and  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  vigorous  he  has 
ever  made.  Not  less  remarkable,  although  in  a  diverse  way,  is  that 
view  of  mountains  and  a  lake  during  or  just  before  a  thunder-storm. 
The  deep  shadow  that  is  cast  by  the  black  cloud,  while  it  falls  opaquely 
over  a  portion  of  the  scene,  is  diversified  by  a  faint,  tremulous  light  in 
the  lap  of  the  hills,  while  farther  off  hangs  a  bluish  mist  —  the  effect 
of  partial  simshine  and  a  patch  or  two  of  blue  sky  :  many  a  time  have 
we  witnessed  such  a  magical  result  of  dense,  over-hanging  vapor  sud- 
denly casting  a  pall  over  the  Hudson,  on  a  bright  summer  day  :  the 
transient  character  of  the  elemental  phenomena  renders  their  successful 
transfer  to  canvas  more  impressive  :  we  seem  to  behold  the  change  it- 
self instead  of  a  moment  of  its  process :  the  details  of  the  landscape 
are  faithful,  and  the  transition  wrought  by  the  gust  is  at  the  same  time 
caught  Aid  fixed.  In  these  pictures  two  of  the  most  diflicult  points 
in  landscape  painting  are  accomplished ;  the  trees  look  real,  and  the 
chiaro  oscuro  of  nature  is  reflected :  the  evanescent  is  staid  by  the 
limner ;  a  rare  observation  and  a  poetic  sense  have  ravished  from  the 
picturesque  its  most  effective  traits.  A  work  of  singularly  pleasant 
associations  as  well  as  of  characteristic  beauty  has  just  received  the 
final  touches  of  this  artist's  pencil.  Two  or  more  years  since,  an  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Graham,  left  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  estab- 
lish a  school  of  design  in  Brooklyn,  (L.  I.)  A  part  of  the  interest,  it 
.  was  provided,  should  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase  of  a  pic- 
ture by  an  American  artist,  and  thus  a  gallery  instituted.  Mr.  Durand 
was  applied  to,  and,  in  order  to  recognize  this  admirable  precedent  for 
the  improvement  of  local  taste  and  the  encouragement  of  native  art,  he 
cheerfully  agreed  to  execute  a  large  work  for  the  Association,  at  a  price 
merely  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  usual  remuneration  and  actual 
market- value  of  his  landscapes.  His  sympathy  with  the  object  is  mani- 
fest in  the  elaborate  care  and  graceful  feeling  exhibited  in  this  beautiful 
scene.  In  the  back-ground  rise  mountains,  whose  American  character 
is  evident  both  in  the  shape  of  their  summits  and  the  tints  that  clothe 
the  most  distant  in  blue  mist,  and  the  nearer  in  clear  day-beams  falling 
on  umbrageous  declivities  :  a  stream  brawls  in  the  fore-ground,  and, 
amid  the  rough  timbers  of  a  clearing,  is  a  settler's  log-hut  approached 
by  a  rude  path,  near  which  runs  one  of  those  primitive  boundaries 
called  a  snake-fence  :  between  the  woods  and  the  domicil  a  large  field 
of  ripe  grain  lifts  its  mellow  and  waving  tufts  to  the  sun-shine,  and,  at 
its  edge,  stands  the  gleaner  about  to  swing  his  sickle  through  the  golden 
ranks.  The  details  of  the  picture  are  worthy  of  its  genial  conception ; 
bark,  moss,  stone,  leaf,  spire  of  herbage  and  hue  of  cloud,  wear  a  genu- 
ine look  ;  the  ridges  of  the  hills  recal  the  White  Mountains  ;  the  trees 
are  indisputably  those  of  an  American  forest,  and  over  all  broods  the 
modified  glow  of  the  ripened  summer.  This  landscape  rejoices  in  the 
felicitous  name  of  *  The  First  Harvest,'  applicable  both  to  the  scene 
itself  and  the  circumstance  that  it  initiates  the  national  collection  of  a 
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judicious  benefactor  of  art,  whose  name  the  painter  has  gratefully  in- 
scribed on  one  of  the  rocks  in  the  fore-ground. 

Of  all  our  young  painters,  Huntington  gave  the  most  emphatic  pro- 
mise of  that  religious  sentiment  which  embalms  the  names  of  the  old 
Italian  masters.  His  *  Dream  of  Mercy '  breathed  the  holy  effluence 
that  so  instantly  excites  veneration  and  tenderness.  He  has  paid  a 
visit  to  England  recently,  and  made  some  fine  portraits  of  church  dig- 
nitaries ;  and,  since  his  return,  having  been  mainly  occupied  with  like- 
nesses which  are  claimed  as  soon  as  finished,  his  studio  contains,  at 
present,  but  few  specimens  of  art.  I  was,  however,  delighted  with 
four  noble  studies  which  he  made  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  his  picture 
of  *  The  Good  Samaritan : '  this  painting  awaits  the  completion  of  the 
private  gallery  which  it  is  destined  to  adorn,  and,  in  its  absence,  it  is 
interesting  to  examine  these  studies.  They  consist  of  two  male  and 
two  female  heads :  the  originals  are  rare  models,  worthy  a  painter's 
devoted  attention  ;  and  Huntington  seems  to  have  transferred  them  to 
canvas  not  only  con  anwre,  but  with  the  most  elaborate  fideli^.  Such 
relief,  strength,  expression,  and  color  could  only  result  from  vigorous 
and  earnest  limning :  seldom  do  we  see  four  more  effective  and  indi- 
vidual heads  ;  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  artistic  signiiicanco  in  the 
details  and  general  effect ;  they  show  that  Huntington's  powers  have 
vast  latent  force,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  greater  things  than  he  has 
yet  achieved  ;  only  will  and  inspiration  are  needed  by  a  man  who  can 
so  command  the  elements  of  art,  to  realize  the  highest  conceptions. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine's  portrait  is  a  fine  work  :  it  has  great  reality  and  an 
excellent  tone. 

Now  let  us  step  into  the  room  of  a  young  Italian  who  has  but  lately 
set  up  his  easel  in  New- York.  He  is  from  the  most  prosperous  and 
liberal  of  the  continental  states,  a  Sardinian.  He  has  studied  painting 
in  the  gallery  of  Turin.  Whoever  has  visited  that  collection  will  re- 
member it  by  the  glorious  Murillo  it  boasts  —  representing  Homer 
with  sealed  eyes  and  a  laurel  crown  —  one  of  the  most  truthful  and 
characteristic  works  of  the  gifted  Spaniard.  Signer  Angero  excels  in 
cabinet  portraits ;  several  excellent  ones  of  well-known  residents 
among  us,  attest  the  fidelity  of  his  pencil.  His  flesh-tints  are  very 
good  ;  and  some  of  his  studies  from  the  old  masters,  suggest  great  in- 
sight. His  style  is  likely  to  be  popular  ;  and  may  success  attend  the 
intelligent  young  artist  who  has  come  to  test  his  fortune  among  us. 

In  contrast  with  this  mercurial  son  of  the  South,  let  us  turn  to  a 
young  Dane  whose  pale  and  earnest  face  has  affinity  with  his  ideal 
countryman  whom  Shakspeare  has  immortalized.  Wenzler  is  as  de- 
voted a  student  of  art  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  metropolis.  His  stand- 
ard is  high,  his  zeal  unremitted.  In  spirit  he  is  kindred  with  the  most 
self-devoted  of  his  profession.  No  one  has  painted  more  exquisite  minia- 
tures, with  such  lovely  flesh-tints,  such  fine  drawing,  and  delicate  color. 
They  remind  us  of  the  clief  d'muvres  of  that  branch  of  art,  hoarded  in 
the  caskets  of  beauty  and  worn  on  the  bosom  of  affection.  His  last 
triumph  in  a  department  of  art  where  mediocrity  is  so  common  and 
the  highest  success  rare,  is  a  portrait  of  the  highly-endowed  and  deeply- 
lamented  son  of  our  respected  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Francis ;  although 
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dependent  on  a  daguerreotype  and  his  affectionate  memory  alone,  so 
perfect  in  expression,  so  life-like  in  lineament,  so  characteristic  to  the 
minutest  detail,  is  this  beautiful  work,  that  we  feel,  as  we  examine  it, 
that  love  inspired  what  genius  conceived,  and  thus  re-produced  the 
living  image  so  endeared,  to  console  hearts  otherwise  indeed  bereft  of 
all  but  the  memory  of  his  nobleness  and  his  worth.  The  oil  portraits 
of  this  artist  have  won  great  admiration  for  the  extreme  reality  of 
their  details  and  for  their  excellent  drawing  :  in  tone  and  hue  they 
have  been  more  experimental,  and  therefore  less  satisfactory ;  but  in 
landscape,  two  or  three  specimens  have  borne  evidence  of  deep  study 
and  remarkable  truth  of  efiect :  they  have  arrested  the  eye,  when  exhib- 
ited, and  excited  high  anticipations  of  his  future  career.  Wenzler's  charac- 
teristic as  a  votary  of  art,  is  earnestness ;  and  he  has  seized,  with  great 
tenacity  and  precision,  certain  elements  of  painting.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  such  a  spirit  and  attainment  render  him  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  destined  to  work  out  and  realize  a  true  ideal.  The  variety 
and  faithfulness  of  Kensett's*  studies  of  landscape  may  be  learned  at 
once  by  the  sketches  on  the  walls  of  his  room.  The  traveller  recognizes 
localities  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  marked  excellencies  of  this  artist  is 
the  truth  and  definite  character  of  his  outline  :  accordingly  we  behold 
a  fragment  of  the  Appenine  range,  an  Alpine  peak,  and  the  more 
rounded  swell  of  American  mountains,  in  these  artistic  data  for  elabo- 
rate works.  Careful  observation  is  the  source  of  Kensett's  eminent 
success.  He  gives  the  form  and  superficial  traits  of  land  and  water  so 
exactly  as  to  stamp  on  the  most  hasty  sketch  a  local  character  indica- 
tive of  similitude.  His  landscapes  would  charm  even  a  man  of  science, 
so  loyal  to  natural  peculiarities  is  his  touch  and  eye.  Equally  felicitous 
in  the  transfer  of  atmospheric  effects  to  canvas,  and  with  a  genius 
for  composition,  scenery  is  illustrated  by  his  fertile  and  well-disciplined 
pencil  with  rare  correctness  and  beauty.  In  rocks  he  is  especially 
effective.  Every  material  that  goes  to  the  formation  of  a  landscape  he 
appears  to  have  carefully  studied.  We  retrace,  at  ease,  our  summer 
wanderings,  in  his  studio  :  there  are  the  *  Hanging-Rocks '  which  bound 
good  Bishop  Berkeley's  old  Rhode-Island  domain  ;  here  a  bluff*  we  be- 
held on  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  opposite,  an  angle  in  the  gorge  at 
Trenton  where  we  watched  the  amber  flash  of  the  cascade.  How 
finely  is  reflected  the  morning  and  afternoon  light  of  early  autumn  in 
America,  in  these  two  charming  pictures ;  there  is  Lake  George  itself; 
the  islands,  the  shore,  the  lucid  water ;  how  native  is  the  hue  of  yon 
umbrageous  notch  ;  and  what  Flemish  truth  in  the  grain  of  that  trap- 
rock  ;  how  rich  the  contrast  between  the  glow  of  summer  and  the 
colorless  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  trees  in  this  more 
finished  piece,  are  daguerreotyped  from  a  wood,  with  the  fresh  tint  of 
the  originals  superadded.  Aiiy  one  who  desires  to  carry  to  Europe  a 
reliable  American  landscape  should  bespeak  a  picture  from  Kensett. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  sketch,  the  view  of  Niagara  for  which  Lord 
EUesmere  lately  gave  him  a  commission,  will  prove  not  only  a  satisfac- 
tory work,  as  conveying  a  just  impression  of  the  wondrous  scene,  but  an 
honor  to  American  art. 

*  Embarks  for  England  this  month,  to  sketch  among  th»  Lakes  of  Cumberland. 
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Opposite  Grace  Church  is  the  studio  of  the  Chevalier  Fagaani,  a 
Neapolitan  artist  who  came  to  this  country,  if  we  mistake  not,  with 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  by  whom  he  is  highly  esteemed.  We  have  seen 
various  specimens  of  this  accomplished  painter's  talent  —  fine  original 
composition  drawings,  remarkable  studies  of  the  head  and  figure,  etc. ; 
but  his  great  versatility  of  style  and  unusual  success  in  characteriza- 
tion, have  caused  his  time  to  be  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  portrai- 
ture. "When  the  subject  is  favorable,  he  gives  a  peculiar  charm  and 
interest  to  his  likenesses ;  we  recal,  especially,  two  or  three  of  his  female 
heads  in  which  the  air,  coloring,  and  general  efl!ect  have  been,  in  the 
highest  degree,  refined  and  artistic.  Beside  masterly  portraits  in  oil, 
Fagnani  makes  admirable  crayon  pictures.  Among  his  latest  elaborate 
portraits  is  a  composition,  his  own  beautiful  family  grouped  in  most 
natural  attitude,  around  a  tuft  of  pond-lilies,  on  the  edge  of  a  stream  : 
he  has  also  recently  finished  a  speaking  likeness  of  President  King,  of 
Columbia  College.  He  excels  in  children,  seizing  on  their  graceful 
outlines  and  glowing  or  delicate  tints.  He  also  excels  in  portraits, 
many  of  them  of  cabinet  size,  executed  in  colored  pastels,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself :  the  finish,  expression,  and  beauty  of  these  works 
have  made  them  so  popular  that  the  artist's  time  is  quite  absorbed. 

There  is,  as  usual,  on  Elliott's  easel,  a  strong,  richly-colored  head  in 
the  process  of  completion  :  how  true  the  lines,  how  effective  the  relief 
and  contour,  and  with  what  nature  the  white  hair  rests  upon  the  florid 
temple  !  There  is  not  such  a  vigorous  pencil  among  our  limners ;  when 
an  old  man  whose  face  is  ploughed  with  the  thought  and  cares  of  an 
adventurous  life,  and  yet  alive  with  the  latent  fires  and  marked  with 
the  strong  will  of  robust  maturity,  sits  to  EUiott,  the  portrait  becomes 
not  only  a  noble  likeness,  but  a  grand  study  of  character  and  of  color. 
Laing  has  recently  painted  a  beautiful  full-length  of  a  lady ;  he  has  a 
ready  melo-dramatic  talent,  and  his  work  is  radiant  with  an  enjoyable 
spirit.  His  studio  exhibits  a  crowd  of  lovely  children.  Gignoux  could 
almost  allure  a  snow-bunting  from  the  sky  with  his  truthful  winter-land- 
scapes. His  imitative  skill  in  detail  is  marvellous ;  and  he  has  just  sent  to 
its  fortunate  owner  an  autumnal  landscape  that  resembles  a  large  da- 
guerreotype caught  and  tinted  in  an  American  wild  in  the  deepest  flush 
of  October.  Richard  M.  Staigg  is  here  in  the  winter  season,  to  finish 
his  roll  of  commissions  begun  in  summer  at  Newport,  his  permanent 
home.  His  miniatures  are  in  constant  demand  ;  he  often  succeeds  in 
obtaining  the  best  effects  of  oil-painting  in  these  exquisite  works  ;  and 
is  more  uniformly  successful  in  his  likenesses  on  ivory  than  any  votary 
of  that  delicate  art.  As  a  colorist,  too,  there  is  truth  and  frediness  in 
his  miniatures ;  those  of  Webster  and  Everett,  engraved  by  Cheney,  are 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind  yet  achieved  in  this  country ;  and 
Staigg  has  done  artistic  justice  to  some  of  the  loveliest  of  American 
women. 

We  contemplate  with  peculiar  interest  the  results  of  Church's  recent 
visit  to  South- America  ;  although  his  stay  was  brief,  such  is  the  thorough 
New-England  industry  and  quickness  of  this  popular  artist,  that  he 
seized  upon  more  hints  for  landscapes,  and  brought  away  a  greater 
number  of  traits  of  scenery  than  a  less  spirited  observer  would  acquire 
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in  a  year.  Some  of  these  he  has  transfeired  and  others  is  now  transferring 
to  canTaa  :  cme  eq>ecially  proved  a  novelty :  it  is  the  view  of  an  exten- 
sive water-fall ;  Uie  tropical  vegetation,  the  long  distance  occupied  by 
the  broken  cataract,  and  the  singular  formation  and  quality  of  the  hills, 
make  this  landscape,  in  the  literal  style  of  Church,  a  very  suggestive 
and  remarkable  picture.  He  has  dealt  with  South-American  cascades 
as  faithfully  as  with  the  flushed  horizon  of  his  native  country,  and  we 
find  a  new  mine  of  the  picturesque  opened  by  his  graphic  hand.  Sel- 
dom has  a  more  grand  e^t  of  light  been  depicted  Uian  the  magnificent 
sun-shine  cm  the  mountains  of  a  tropical  clime,  firom  his  radiant  pencil. 
It  literally  floods  the  canvas  with  celestial  fire,  and  beams  with  glory 
like  a  sublime  peabn  of  light  A  butter-fly  impaled  under  a  glass  in 
Church's  studio  actually  scintillates  azure ;  and  when  visitors  question 
the  authenticity  of  his  brilliant  tropical  hues,  he  points  them  to  this 
insect  witness  of  nature's  radiant  tones  in  those  latitudes.  There  is  a 
resolute,  progiesnve,  and  apt  spirit  in  Church  which  gives  a  living  in- 
terest to  his  landscnws,  and  fills  the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  his  rare 
promise  in  art.  Sdwin  White  has  lately  returned  firom  Europe,  and 
opened  a  studio  in  the  New-York  University,  with  ample  proo&  of 
carefiil  studies;  his  pctures,  however,  have  been  distributed  among 
their  owners,  and  but  a  few  remain  in  his  studio :  he  has  in  hand  a 
subject  certain  to  be  popular  among  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims, 
*  The  Signing  of  the  Compact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower.'  To  the 
traveller,  however,  who  cherishes  Italian  memories,  there  is  more  of 
the  poetry  of  life  in  his  '  Beggar- Child,'  who  looks  as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  fi»m  an  angle  of  the  Piazza  d^Espagna  or  the  shadow  of 
Trajan's  Column,  so  much  of  the  physiognomy  and  the  magnetism  of  the 
cliine  are  incarnated  in  form,  complexion,  attitude,  eye,  and  expression. 
Equally  su^estive  is  the  Fifferini,  two  of  those  picturesque  figures  that 
swarm  in  Home  at  Christmas-time,  and  are  indissolubly  associated  with 
her  fetes,  ruins,  and  shrines ;  the  elder  leans  against  a  church-wall,  on 
which  the  half-obliterated  ecclesiastical  placard  looks  marvellously  far 
miliar  ;  his  peaked  and  broad-brimmed  hat  set  on  his  head  in  a  way 
inimitable  for  its  efiect  of  shadow  and  grace,  his  luxuriant  beard,  velvet 
jeddn,  efiective  attitude  and  meditative  gaze,  are  precisely  true  to  fact ; 
at  his  side  nestles  a  boy  whose  long  tresses  and  large,  pensive  eyes, 
whose  olive  cheek  and  angelic  smile  remain  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
memory  of  all  recent  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City.  We  recognize  in  this 
beautiful  urchin  one  of  the  '  things  of  beauty,'  which  the  English  poet, 
who  died  in  Home,  has  told  us  so  truly  '  is  a  joy  for  ever ; '  the  pilgrim's 
instrument  is  at  his  feet  How  come  back  to  the  heart,  as  we  gaze, 
the  dreaminess,  the  calm,  the  suimy  lapse  in  life's  struggle  in  which 
it  was  our  privilege  to  revel,  and  is  now  our  delight  to  remember,  as 
the  most  peaceful  and  brilliant  episode  of  our  days  of  foreign  travel ! 
These  two  figures,  caught  from  the  passive  life  of  old  Home,  typify  it 
completely  to  the  imagination,  and  touch  the  key-note  of  an  ended 


Here  we  are  in  the  room  of  a  representative  of  the  English  school, 
(only  to  find  him  packing  up  for  a  migration  to  his  kindred's  home  in 
the  South-west,)  an  artist  who  painted  Byron  in  Italy,  and  won  the 
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heart  of  Sam  Eogers  by  his  picture  of  Annette  —  the  poor  girl  who 
watched  in  vain  for  her  lover  in  Irving's  sad  and  graceful  story.  It 
waa  at  the  epoch  when  that  author  was  the  favored  guest  in  London ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with  such  reminiscences,  West  *  should 
cling  to  the  subjects  and  the  style  then  prevalent  in  England.  He  is 
loyad  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  elaborates  composition  portraits  with 
the  most  patient  care  and  tasteful  study.  An  '  Angel-Child '  is  very 
expressive  and  delicately  treated  :  '  Judith '  is  a  goigeous  and  elective 
piece  of  coloring  and  dramatic  action ;  and  several  portraits,  with 
beautiful  costumes  and  accessories,  attest  the  refined  taste  of  the  artist, 
and  the  number  of  lovely  yoimg  friends  who  have  sat  and  listened  to 
his  charming  reminiscences  while  he,  with  glad  patience,  delineated 
their  charms. 

I  found  a  ^Winter-Scene'  on  Cropsey'sf  easel  of  both  aitistic  and 
historical  interest.,  A  picturesque,  shelvy  mountain  impends  over  a 
dell  in  the  Ramapo  valley  ;  two  or  three  cottages  with  snow-crowned 
roofs  are  grouped  in  lonely  brotherhood  ;  the  white  drifts  on  the  shaggy 
and  precipitous  side  of  the  clifii  the  wintry  sky,  the  unsullied  expanse 
of  the  fore-ground,  where  a  woman  is  crossing  with  a  pail,  a  boy  loiter- 
ing with  his  sled,  and  a  load  of  wood  stands  ready  to  be  piled  away, 
unite  to  form  a  landscape  at  once  indicative  of  the  season  and  the 
country :  the  tint  of  the  frozen  pool  and  the  hue  of  the  atmosphere  are 
given  with  much  truth  to  nature.  In  this  vicinity  Washington  made 
his  head-quarters  during  the  fearful  episode  of  our  revolutionary  strug- 
gle identified  with  Valley  Forge  :  and  from  the  simamit  of  this  abrupt 
and  lofty  mountain,  he  often  gazed  toward  New-York,  thirty  miles 
distant,  visible  on  a  clear  day.  With  how  many  months  of  weary 
and  intensely  anxious  vigil  is  that  bleak  and  isolated  observatory  asso- 
ciated ;  and  how  vividly  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the  scanty 
and  famished  army  passed,  reappears  to  the  mind  while  contemplating 
the  scene  in  all  its  wintry  desolation !  An  entire  contrast  is  afibrded 
by  a  view  of  Greenwood  Lake.  I  knew  it  belonged  to  New-Jersey, 
firom  the  character  of  the  rocks,  familiar  to  all  who  have  wandered 
along  the  Passaic.  Li  the  umbrageous  glen  Cropsey  has  passed  many 
a  dreamy  hour.  His  summer  studio  is  near  by.  Another  sketch  is 
quite  characteristic  of  the  region :  it  represents  an  inundated  valley 
over-grown  with  dead  trees,  whose  huge,  spectral  limbs  have  a  melan- 
choly fascination.  There  is  a  spirited  view  of  a  gorge  in  the  Catskills, 
wild  enough  to  charm  Salvator ;  a  shivered  tree  hangs  over  a  chasm, 
and  down  its  sides  of  gray  stone,  half-hid  by  a  thicket,  a  foaming  cascade 
is  dashing.  Those  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  will  recognize  the  clifis,  water,  and  dcy  of  the  Genoese  territory 
in  the  masterly  scene  drawn  from  nature  there.  Cropsey  intends  re- 
visiting Europe  ;  and  amateurs  are  quite  secure  of  faithfiil  landscapes 
who  give  him  liberal  commissions.  That  large  canvas  is  outlined  with 
an  efiective  picture  of  the  Roman  Forum ;  every  column  and  arch 
wears  a  grand  yet  familiar  look,  and  recals  the  delicious  spring  morn- 
ing when  I  watched  the  snail-like  excavators  with  their  children's  bar- 

*Bkcentl-t  20De  to  Tennessee,  where  his  Ikmlly  reside, 
t  Sailed  for  Europe  Id  Maj,  with  manj  oommissiona. 
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TOWS  and  indolent  motion,  and  the  solemn  nights  when  the  moon  glis- 
tened on  architrave  and  frieze,  and  memory  conjured  back  a  trium- 
phal procesaon  or  a  Ciceronian  discourse.  But  here  is  something 
nearer  home  :  a  heach  with  granite  ledges  and  a  high  cliff —  a  sear 
ward  perspectiTe  and  the  green  billows  fringed  with  those  majestic, 
graceful,  half-transparent,  and  fair  figures  watching  the  beautiful 
scene  ;  that  curre  of  the  diore,  the  mould  of  that  rock,  the  outline  of 
the  cli^  are  easily  recognized  :  it  is  the  favorite  trysting-place  of  lovers, 
the  delight  of  chudren  on  their  afternoon  walk,  the  god  of  the  Sunday- 
evening  promenade  at  Newport  —  the  shore  below  the  *  Forty  Steps.' 
How  many  will  gaze  on  this  bit  of  coast-scenery  with  emotion.  More 
than  one  poet  has  sat  there  in  reverie ;  more  than  one  flirt  been  awed 
into  momentary  earnestness  by  the  limitless  expanse  of  wave  and  sky 
thence  stretching  before  her  fickle  eye ;  and  many  a  rosy-cheek  urchin 
has  gathered  bnght  pebbles  there  and  wet  his  little  feet,  while  the 
nurse  listened,  forgetful  of  her  charge,  to  an  insinuating  coach-man. 
The  place,  too,  has  witnessed  rare  pport.  My  friend,  the  pastor,  Isaac 
Walton,  Jr.,  has  landed  on  the  slippery  ledge  many  a  giant  tautog, 
and  a  less  clerical  fisherman  grown  profane  as  he  jerked  his  broken 
hook  from  the  clinging  kelp,  or  waded  through  the  advancing  tide  to 
dry  land,  with  nothing  but  bait  in  his  basket.  I  wonder  not  that  the 
humorist  who  used  to  wake  laughing  echoes  here  with  his  bon-mots, 
set  Cropsey  to  work  in  order  to  have  the  beach  and  its  environment 
reflected  by  his  truthM  pencil.  Magical  in  more  than  a  professional 
sense  is  the  scenic  limner.  During  this  half-hour  in  Cropsey*s  studio, 
I  have  been  lured  to  Home,  to  the  Catskills  and  the  Passaic,  to  the 
Ramapo  Valley  and  to  Newport ;  and  each  locality,  beside  refreshing 
my  eye  with  natural  beauty,  has  wakened  fond  reminiscence.  Now 
let  us  knock  at  the  opposite  door,  and  see  what  Hicks*  is  about.  With 
the  recollection  of  his  miraculous  escape  from  the  hecatomb  of  victims 
that  perished  by  the  railway  catastrophe  at  Norwalk,  it  was  delightful 
to  find  this  popular  artist  cheerily  directing  the  pencil  of  his  wife,  an- 
other survivor  of  that  tragic  scene.  What  a  contrast  between  their 
tasteful  occupation  and  quiet  studio,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  piti- 
less fate  which  overtook  so  many  of  their  companions !  Hicks  is  a  fine 
colorist.  Examine  that  head  of  a  stolid  burgher  of  Long-Island ;  there 
is  little  in  feature  or  expression  for  an  artist  to  make  efiective.  Yet 
this  want  is  atoned  for  by  the  consummate  skill  with  which  the  tints 
are  disposed.  One  is  reminded  of  Gilbert  Stuart.  Another  point,  in 
which  success  is  rare,  is  obvious  in  that  full-length,  so  well  drawn  and 
toned  ;  the  figure  stands  firmly  and  easily.  How  seldom  can  this  be 
Raid  of  the  portraits  in  the  City-Hall !  Have  you  ever  been  to  Trenton- 
Falls  ?  If  so,  you  doubtless  remember  the  landlord  and  his  thriving 
family.  Here  they  are  very  cleverly  grouped  together,  one  leaning 
against  a  tree,  another  handling  his  gun  ;  one  playful,  another  contem- 
plative ;  and,  in  the  back-ground,  through  a  leafy  vista,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  rushing  water  :  the  likenesses  are  recognized  at  once  ; 
the  attitudes  are  natural  and  well  varied ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant 

♦  Jast^opened  a  new  and  elegant  etadlo  near  the  Mercantile  Library,  Astor  Place. 
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moral  atmosphere  and  unity  of  efiect  in  the  whole.  Some  fine  heads 
adorn  the  wall,  ail  full  of  character  and  several  with  exquisite  flesh- 
tints  :  those  of  Halleck  and  Longfellow  are  remarkably  good.  Hicks 
well  deserves  the  fame  and  the  constant  and  lucrative  occupation  he 
has  won  as  a  portrait-painter. 

From  this  busy  limner,  whose  fresh  array  of  pictures  indicates  that 
every  passing  hour  brings  its  task,  let  us  turn  to  a  dreamer  who  lives 
in  the  past,  because  he  is  too  ideal  to  clutch  at  the  present.  Yet  if  ever 
a  man  had  the  true  artist  feeling,  the  genuine  sense  of  beauty  and 
poetic  conscience,  it  is  John  Cranch.*  I  know  this  from  many  a  col- 
loquy with  him  while  strolling  along  the  sunny  bank  of  the  Amo,  and 
through  his  acute  and  sympathetic  comments  in  the  Florence  galleries. 
He  used  to  make  beautiful  impromptu  studies  jGrom  Shakspeare.  He 
has  a  keen  perception  of  the  himior  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  and 
could  translate  them  daintily  with  pen  or  crayon.  He  is  one  of  those 
artists  who  should  live  in  Italy :  the  executive  is  subordinate  in  him 
to  the  imaginative.  I  found  him  copying  a  portrait :  it  was  that  of  a 
genuine  Italian  woman : 

'  Heart  on  her  lips  and  soul  within  her  e jes, 
Soft  as  her  clime  and  sunny  as  her  skies.' 

He  was  doing  it  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  wishing  to  preserve  a  memo- 
rial so  characteristic.  I  remembered  an  old  man's  head,  a  Tuscan 
painter's  beard,  and  other  gleanings  from  that  Southern  land  ;  and 
there  were  books  I  knew  at  a  glance  came  firom  a  stall  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  in  Florence.  There  sat  Cranch,  intent  on  the  fine  outline 
of  the  handsome  Italian,  contentedly  touching  her  great  orbs  of  jet  with 
light,  and  tinting  her  sofUy-rounded  olive  cheeks  to  a  Fomarina  rich- 
ness :  the  same  reserved,  quiet,  and  genial  dreamer  as  years  ago  in 
Italy ;  never  satisfied  with  his  achievements,  full  of  sensibility  to  the 
claims  and  the  triumphs  of  art,  and  apparently  content  to  breathe  the 
air  made  vital  by  its  enchantments.  Some  of  our  wealthy  lovers  of 
Shakspeare  should  commission  this  artist  to  illustrate  a  scene :  he 
would  do  it  with  zest  and  spirit.  Several  good  portraits  may  be  seen 
at  his  studio. 

There  is  something  in  Gray's  pictures  that  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
maturity,  one  of  the  most  rare  sensations  of  American  life.  A  refiresh- 
ing  absence  of  the  crude,  the  glaring,  and  the  melo-dramatic  lends  a 
singular  charm  to  his  studio.  Here  is  something  like  mastery  ;  all  is 
not  experimental ;  and  we  feel  the  eomfort  of  achievement  instead  of 
the  unrest  of  endeavor.  How  clean  are  the  outlines  of  his  best  heads 
and  figures ;  no  attempts  at  evasion,  but  so  true  and  gracefully  drawn 
as  to  gratify  our  sense  of  exactitude  and  completeness.  Gray  is  what 
may  be  called  a  conservative  painter :  he  does  not  sacrifice  the  endur- 
ing to  the  temporary.  His  subdued  tints  in  such  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  gaudy  hues  prevalent  in  our  streets  and  houses,  attract  the  eye  at 
once.  They  are  mellow,  and  linger  on  the  artistic  sense  as  old  wine  ou 
the  palate  :  his  chiaro  oscuro  is  of^en  exquisite  ;  some  of  his  portraits 

«  Now  wtsbUahed  at  Wsahington,  (D.  C.) 
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have  the  deep  clear  tone,  and  the  high  finish  which  are  the  distinction  of 
the  old  masters.  They  look  as  if  painted  to  last,  to  become  heir-looms 
and  domesdo  treasores,  and  as  if  they  ought  to  he  hnng  against  carved 
oak  panelings,  o?  in  cabinets  sacred  to  meditation  and  illumined  by  a 
tempered  light.  There  is  a  sweet  autumnal  spell  often  radiated  from 
the  canvas  of  Gray.  It  may  be  a  fanciful  idea,  but  his  most  character- 
istic pictures  afl^t  me  like  his  immortal  namesake's  verse  —  correct 
and  thoughtfiil  —  and  with  a  latent  rather  than  a  superficial  charm. 
On  his  easel  is  a  deftly-grouped  study  of  Hagar,  Ishmael,  and  the 
ai^el ;  -^^^t  a  strong  contrast,  yet  how  much  pure  harmony  in  the 
composition.  The  rigid  gaze  and  oriental  face  of  Hagar,  the  aenal  posi- 
tion and  rich  blonde  of  the  heavenly  visitant,  the  bowed  form  and  pure 
tints  of  the  drooping  child ;  figures,  drapery,  color  and  grouping,  all 
betray  the  patient  and  ddlfiil  artist  A  nude  figure  which  he  will 
turn  from  the  wall  at  your  bidding,  is  a  triimiph  of  color  and  form. 
Note,  in  a  sympathetic  mood,  the  little  picture  called  '  Twilight  Mus- 
ings ; '  how  cool  and  sweet  is  the  light,  how  graceful  the  loose-clad 
figure ;  what  a  penserosa  attitude  ;  how  the  tessellated  pavement,  the 
dark-veined  wood,  the  vase,  the  open  window,  each  object  induces 
reverie  ;  and  how  admirably  is  the  tone  of  the  whole  in  accordance 
with  the  reflective  enjoyment  that  steals  from  the  lovely  countenance 
of  the  musing  girl !  The  London  critics  appreciated  this  picture.  The 
'  Peace  and  War,'  though  too  allegorical  for  popular  efiect,  has  many  of 
the  excelleneieB  of  drawing  and  color  amd  expression  that  distinguish  this 
aoeompUshed  artist.  We  are  not  surprised  tiiat  his  cabinet  portraits  are 
so  mueh  sought.  Many  of  them  are  gems  of  art,  and,  when  associated 
with  the  features  of  the  loved  and  lost,  must  become  greatly  endeared 
to  their  poosessors.  It  is  delightful  to  have  a  picture  adapted  by  its  size 
for  boudoir  or  drawing-room,  that  eornbines  the  attraction  of  mellow 
coloring  and  high  finish  with  the  personal  associations  of  a  family 
portrait. 

One  is  sme  to  find  good  bits  of  Southern  scenery  at  the  studio  of 
Richanfe  :  a  native  of  Carolina,  he  knows  her  live-oaks,  streams,  and 
eveigreens  by  heart ;  and  has  recently  given  excellent  proof  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  nature  in  her  most  pictiBreeque  American  forms,  by  the 
articles  written  and  illustrated  by  him  in  Harper's  Magazine.  Lake 
George,  the  Juniata  river,  and  Vermont  moimtaiiu,  have  been  favorite 
and  wettHBtndied  subjects  with  him.  He  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
scenic  phases  of  the  difierent  States  of  the  Union,  having  passed  many 
summers  in  sketching  their  respective  features.  He  has  a  large  number 
of  stpdies,  some  of  patches  of  woodland,  some  of  forest  streams,  and 
others  of  the  details  of  landscape,  plants,  stones,  and  individual  trees. 
With  thn  suggestive  material,  and  his  own  fertile  invention,  Richards  is 
constantly  at  work  upon  original  compositions,  some  of  which  are  quite 
poetical  as  well  as  eorrect.  Here  is  a  large  canvas  with  the  purple 
haze  of  the  Indian  summer  ;  on  a  cliff  over-hanging  a  deep,  broad  vale, 
covered  with  variegated  foliage,  and  a  golden-tinted  atmosphere,  sleeps 
an  aborigiBal  chi^  dreaming  of  his  paradise ;  which  thus  mystically 
koma  to  the  eye  fwm  this  '  shoal  of  time.'    The  most  subtle  and  gor- 
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geous  efiects  of  an  American  autumn  are  given  with  rare  beauty  and  im- 
pressiveness. 

Ehninger's  etchings  illustrative  of '  Dolph  Heyliger/  and  *  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs/  executed  five  or  six  years  ago,  showed  a  decided  talent 
for  expression,  and  an  executive  facility  that  quite  warranted  him  in 
adopting  the  vocation  of  an  artist.  Mindful  of  Uiese  signs  of  promise,  I 
sought  Qie  young  draughtsman  with  an  eager  desire  to  behold  what  he 
had  accomplished  during  the  interval  passed  abroad.  My  best  antici- 
pations were  more  than  realized,  Not  only  has  he  proved  a  faithful 
student  of  the  elements  of  his  art,  but  has  attained  a  degree  of  practical 
skill,  and  manifested  an  individuality  rarely  achieved  in  so  brief  a 
period.  Wisely  devoting  himself  to  drawing  imder  the  eye  of  a 
thoroughly  educated  French  artist,  he  has  avoided  the  careless  habits 
and  incomplete  discipline  which  so  hamper  and  limit  the  success  of 
most  of  our  young  painters.  Some  of  Ehninger's  figures  are  outlined  and 
foreshortened  wi&  the  correctness  of  an  adept ;  one  can  see  in  them  a 
well-drilled  hand  ;  but  what  is  still  more  pleasant  to  recognize,  he 
knows  how  to  seize  on  the  principles  of  expression.  His  forms  and 
faces  have  a  decided  meaning  ;  there  is  positive  character  in  his  pic- 
tures. Somewhat  of  these  traits  might  have  been  confidently  predicted 
from  the  merit  of  his  early  sketches.  They  are  finely  toned  ;  he 
knows  the  value  of  neutral  tints  ;  and  manages  light  and  shade  with  a 
most  pleasing  efiect.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  somewhat  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, *  The  Yankee  Peddler,*  but  there  is  nothing  Yankee  in  it  but  the 
subject ;  a  patient  handling  and  an  expressive  significance  are  manifest ; 
nothing  crude,  hasty,  or  extravagant.  Look  at  the  two  girls  examining 
a  piece  of  stuff;  how  characteristic  the  faces  and  attitudes  !  See  the 
baby  stretch  over  its  mother's  shoulder  (while  she  bargains  for  the 
coffee-mill  held  temptingly  up  by  the  peddler,)  and  strives  to  reach  the 
trumpet  the  little  bfotier  holds  to  his  lips :  what  mature  and  wise 
arrangement ;  mark  the  boy's  features  in  the  shadow  of  his  hat,  and 
the  heads  of  the  horses ;  they  are  fiiU  of  truth  and  character ;  the  general 
artistic  efiect  is  almost  too  good  for  a  subject  of  this  class  ;  though  very 
apt  in  their  treatment,  a  higher  range  is  more  appropriate  for  the  artist. 
There,  for  instance,  is  a  gem  ;  it  is  only  a  *  New-England  Farm- Yard  ;  * 
but  were  I  exiled  to  the  tropics  or  Southern  Europe,  this  picture  would 
sjrmbolize  my  country  to  imagination  and  memory.  A  negro-boy  is 
watering  a  horse  at  an  old  mossy  trough  ;  down  the  road  a  woman  is 
slowly  driving  a  cow  toward  the  gate  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  are 
four  barn-yard  fowls.  Such  are  the  simple  materials.  Note  them  in 
detail.  The  boy  is  one  of  those  sable  anomalies  found  about  Newj-Eng- 
land  farms,  that  once  known  can  hardly  be  forgotten  :  his  action  and 
face  are  inimitable  ;  the  horse  is  excellent,  drawn  and  colored  to  the 
life,  its  individuality  and  its  breed  recognized  at  a  glance ;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  singularly  true  to  nature  ;  then  the  fowls,  how  exactly 
they  look  as  we  see  them  every  summer-day  from  the  window  of  our 
rural  domicile  ;  it  is  not  merely  that  attitude,  form,  and  plumage  are 
given  with  precision,  but  the  natural  language  of  the  birds  is  preserved  : 
one  is  reminded  of  Hawthorne's  graphic  description  of  the  Fyncheon 
fowls,   only  Ehninger's  are  less  antiquated   and  in  better  condition. 
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How  sweetly  falls  the  afternoon's  mellow  light  adown  the  vista  of  the 
adjacent  load,  and  over  the  freshly-tinted  fore-ground.  Some  of  the 
most  natural  points  of  the  Flemish  school  are  evident.  Four  little 
studies  of  costume  and  character,  French  in  subject,  and  daintily  ex- 
ecuted, suggest  that  the  artist  would  excel  in  the  sphere  to  which  New- 
ton and  Lefllie  have  given  popularity.  His  forte  is  genre,  A  small 
picture  on  panel  has  a  finish  and  expression  that  would  charm  a  vir- 
tuoso. It  represents  a  youth  killed  in  a  duel,  and  his  greyhound  regard- 
ing his  body ;  a  dusky  chamber  with  antique  appointments,  a  richly- 
diessed  form  stretched  on  the  floor,  a  bloody  rapier  and  a  dog  are  the 
objects  depicted  ;  but  the  look  of  the  animal,  the  dead  face,  the  chiaro 
oscuro  affect  one  like  Mrs.  Radclifle's  night-scenes,  or  an  episode  of  Frois- 
sart.  My  e^e  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  a  small  landscape  ;  a  cart  whose 
Gallic  origm  is  self-evident,  drawn  by  horses  of  equally  obvious  Norman 
breed,  a  woman  seated  on  the  top  of  her  load,  with  the  well-known 
dress  of  a  French  peasant,  a  man  in  a  blouse  walking  beside  the  team, 
a  seaward  view  stretching  from  a  treeless  coast,  on  the  bank  of  which 
rises  a  picturesque  mill,  unite  to  form  a  scene  that  recals  my  day's  ride 
on  the  top  of  the  diligence,  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  when  every  object 
was  novel,  and  I  knew,  for  the  first  time,  what  it  was  to  bo  a  stranger 
in  afi>reign  land.  This  is  a  perfect  bit  of  Normandy  ;  not  an  object  or 
efiect  but  tells  the  same  story :  a  thunder-cloud,  half-irradiated  with 
sunshine,  pours  a  rich  though  subdued  light  over  the  prospect.  It  is 
seldom  that  so  many  evidences  of  versatile  ability  and  genuine  feeling 
in  art  greet  us  in  the  studio  of  so  young  a  painter  ;  and  we  have  lin- 
gered &ere  only  to  enjoy.  The  class  of  pictures  in  which  Ehninger  ex- 
cels is  adapted,  by. the  simplicity  of  the  subjects  and  their  size,  to  our 
drawing-rooms.  The  'Needle  and  the  Sword,'  or,  *The  Lady  at  an 
Embroidei^  Frame,'  and  the  other,  '  A  Man  examining  a  Foil,'  etc., 
are  gems  m  their  way,  and  it  is  unjust  to  this  artist's  manifest  and 
special  genius,  that  he  should  give  so  much  time  to  bank-note  vig- 
nettes, excellent  as  they  are. 

It  is  well  to  consider  if  there  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  one's  manner 
or  appearance  before  coming  within  the  scope  of  Barley's  vision.  If 
your  nose  is  retrtnissez  or  pointed,  your  figure  dumpy,  or  the  way  in 
which  you  try  to  be  agreeable,  slightly  exaggerated,  the  quick  percep- 
tion and  ready  crayon  of  Darley  may  transform  you  into  such  a  nasal 
individuality,  such  an  incarnated  dump,  or  absurd  exquisite  that  whoever 
once  beholds  the  sketch,  will  ever  after  involimtarily  laugh  at  the  sight 
of  you  even  at  a  funeral.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the  idea  of  his  life 
being  written  by  Campbell,  the  biographer  of  the  Chancellors,  added  to 
the  horrors  of  death  ;  and  the  idea  of  being  caricatured  by  Darley,  may 
well  add  to  a  sensitive  man's  horrors  of  life.  How  many  worthy  indi- 
viduals whom  I  would  fain  approach  with  respect,  or  at  least  courteous 
interest,  has  this  wizard's  pencil  made  for  ever  grotesque  to  my  mind  s 
eye  I  There  is  one  who  has  become,  to  my  consciousness,  only  a  walk- 
ing proboscis,  whose  nose  I  was  not  ever  aware  of  until  I  saw  it  out- 
lined by  Darley ;  another  whose  real  features  I  can  never  detect, 
because  of  the  emphatic  smirk  with  which  the  same  magician  has  in- 
vested his  face ;  and  a  third  who  never  looks  to  me  as  if  he  stood  on 
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terra  Jirma,  but  appears  like  a  galvanized  dumpling  bouncing  on  an  im- 
aginary steed  ;  and  these  transformations  being  based  on  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  parties,  have  just  enough  truth  to  be  broadly  hinted  by 
their  ordinary  appearance,  and  thus  the  funny  image  and  the  real  per- 
son are  indissolubly  mingled  to  the  fancy.  Two  or  three  lines  suffice 
Darley  to  metamorphose  his  fellow-creatures  while  he  preserves  their 
identity.  I  recognized  instantly  one  of  his  portraits,  although  nothing 
was  represented  but  the  hind-quarters  and  the  back  of  a  pair  of  legs. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  result  when  this  facility  and  characteristic  lim- 
ning is  applied  to  iilustrate  graphic  verbal  description.  The  artist  not 
only  re-produces  but  often  transcends  or  satirizes  the  author's  concep- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  so  clever  and  prolific  a  draughtsman  is  beset 
by  the  publishers  ;  his  free,  significant,  and  original  sketches  will  give  a 
zest  to  any  book.  He  makes  one  realize  how  ironical,  acute,  observant, 
and  natural  it  is  possible  to  be  with  no  instrument  but  a  lead-pencil ;  he 
tells  a  story  with  a  dash,  reveals  a  character  by  a  curve,  and  embodies 
an  expression  with  two  or  three  dots.  It  is  better  than  a  comedy  to 
look  over  his  sketch-book ;  he  needs  no  cofiee  and  pistols  for  two,  but 
makes  a  palpable  hit  at  his  adversary  with  a  pen-stroke.  That  is  more 
fatal  to  dignity,  if  not  to  life,  than  a  sword-thrust.  It  is  well  that 
with  such  a  power  to  annoy,  Darley  has  a  noble  spirit  ;  it  is  only  those 
who  provoke  his  gift  that  he  impales,  or  those  who  are  really  such  a  re- 
flection on  humanity  that  they  are  worth  preserving  as  specimens  of 
nature's  journeymen's  work  :  his  talent  for  caricature  is  usually  eUcited 
by  an  amiable  contest  of  wit  with  his  brother-artists,  or  made  the  legi- 
timate medium  of  a  deserved  reproof  of  intolerable  affectation  or  over- 
whelming conceit :  he  only  shoots  at  fair  game.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  Barley's  mind.  He  holds  a  master's  pencil,  and  can  do  justice 
to  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  sentiment.  Witness  some  of  his 
elaborate  compositions,  his  beautifiil  designs,  his  finished  heads  and 
groups  ;  and  especially  that  work  of  true  genius,  the  illustrations  of 
Judd's  story  of  Margaret.  We  have  had  nothing  in  this  style  of  art,  to 
compare  with  the  exquisite  and  impressive  drawings  in  which  Darley 
has  embodied  his  sense  of  the  beauty,  power,  and  truth  of  that  remark- 
able fiction.  Were  the  execution  of  the  novel  as  classic  as  its  material 
is  original  and  profound,  these  illustraticms,  like  those  of  Flayman, 
would  have  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

At  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Nineteenth  street,  is  the  studio  of 
Samuel  Lawrence,  an  English  artist.  His  peculiar  merit  is  that  of 
seizing  the  essential  character  of  an  individual  and  giving  its  predomi- 
nent  expression  in  a  portrait.  In  this  r^ard  he  has  few  equals.  Wit- 
ness his  head  of  Rogers  the  poet,  through  whose  age-stricken  features 
gleam  the  benign  wisdom  and  fastidious  taste  that  breathe  firom  the 
*  Pleasures  of  Memory ; '  or  that  of  Carlyle,  whose  prominent  brow  and 
thoughtful  attitude  bespeak  the  earnest  antagonist  of  shams ;  or  the 
dreamy  face  of  the  Howadji ;  the  keen  eye  of  Bancroft  ;  the  exjMress- 
ive  look  of  Longfellow ;  the  ideal  air  of  Tennyson ;  the  lofty  cra- 
nium of  Henry  James,  and  the  Vandyke-like  portrait  of  G.  H.  Cal- 
vert. In  each  of  these  well-known  men,  and  in  the  *  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment' of  many  others  of  the  gifted  and  the  fair,  is  at  once  visible 
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'the  characteristic  both  of  lineament,  of  mind  and  of  disposition.  In- 
^▼aluable  to  finends  are  such  intellectual  reflections  of  the  loved  and 
iKXDOied;  while  crayon  drawings  thus  strongly  outlined  and  indiyi- 
dnally  expressive,  are  the  best  of  all  for  transfer  to  steel,  copper,  or  stcme. 
Here  we  axe  in  one  of  those  spacioua,  avenues  projected  by  the  saga- 
eiooB  counsel  of  Govemeur  Morris,  which  redeem  this  metropolis ;  a 
glanee  soflioes  to  c<»ivinoe.  us  that  it  is  not  the  fashionable  one :  a 
railroad-oar  glides  along  the  centre  ;  plain,  substantial  brick  dwellings 
line  the  way  ;  provision,  dry-goods,  grocery-shops,  £>rm  the  basement- 
range  ;  the  street,  though  broad,  has  a  most  provincial  and  trading 
kok ;  even  an  old  Dutch  gable  would  be  a  relief  to  the  eye  ;  but  only 
numotonous,  unadorned  fronts,  and  flaunting  ells  of  woollen  and  chintz, 
or  huge  quarteis  of  poik,  vary  the  perspective.  Yet  even  in  this  unpic- 
toresqne  thoroughfare,  we  discover  an  artist  Eing  at  that  yellow  door 
where  the  ]^ate  is  inscribed  with  the  musical  appellative  of  Eugenie 
Latilla^  ;  by  bis  velvet  coat  and  straggling  beard,  giving  a  Vandyke  air 
to  the  figure,  we  should  know  him  anywhere  for  a  painter ;  and  here 
he  IB  established  in  the  Sixth  Avenue,  a  man  that  has  fraternized 
with  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day,  lectured  to  his  English  students, 
presided  at  meetings  of  the  British  Institution,  and  afler  a  long  sojourn 
in  Italy,  faiingB  to  the  new  world  his  versatile  ability  and  wide  experi- 
eaoe.  Latilla  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Freeman.  He  executed  in  Flor^ 
enee  a  series  of  fine  linear  etchings  mi  steel  illustrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  passages  in  original  characters  of  his  own  inven- 
tioBL  Bchly  illuminated.  TUs  elegant  volume  is  a  gem  of  its  kind  ;  the 
headi,  figures,  and  grouping  are  in  a  chaste  style,  and  abound  in  devo- 
tional filing.  Fortunately  the  plates  are  retained  by  the  artist,  and 
sevefal  copies  of  the  work  have  been  disposed  of  to  lovers  of  Christian  art 
in  this  country.  Haydon  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Latilla  commencing  : 
'My  dear  Frraco  Master  ; '  and  it  is  in  this  branch  that  he  excels;  two 
hollies  in  this  city  bear  witness  to  his  superior  taste  and  execution  in 
fiesoo  painting ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  this  beautifiil  method  of  decor- 
itbn  is  not  more  generally  adopted ;  whoever  contemplates  such  an  ex- 
penment  will  do  well  to  ccmsult  Latilla.  He  has  also  studied  archi- 
teetore  with  much  success,  and  has  planned  a  modified  Gothic  remark- 
ably adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  country  :  we  hope  an  opportunity  will 
be  granted  him  to  exhibit  his  designs  in  the  shape  of  a  public  building : 
the  style  would  prove  very  efiective  in  church  architecture.  As  a  por- 
trait-painter his  skill  and  taste  are  excellent :  witness  that  lovely  face 
over  the  fire-place  ;  it  is  one  of  those  fair  and  delicate  English  girls 
who  seek  the  mild  skies  of  Italy,  and  bloom  there  in  exotic  beauty  :  it 
was  painted  in  Florence  where  the  lady's  family  reside.  Opposite  is 
an  elaborate  historical  painting,  the  subject  biblical,  which  gained  the 
approbation  of  capital  judges  in  London.  This  artist  has  just  finished 
the  portraits  of  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  American  clergymen,  faken 
fipom  daguerreotypes,  of  cabinet  size,  and  intended  for  a  large  engraving, 
which  will  doubtless  be  exceedingly  popular.  The  truth  of  these  por- 
traits is  extraordinary  ;  indeed,  Lalalla  never  fails  to  catch  the  expres- 
sion of  his  sitters ;   and  his  time  has  been  mainly  occupied  since  his 

*  Now  ettabUihed  as  a  nml  tntatttck  ta  a  ndgbboring  county. 
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arrival,  in  this  most  lucrative  branch  of  art  What  a  fine  head  is  that 
Greek  of  Malta,  near  the  window  I  Latilla  has  proved  of  signal  benefit 
to  the  School  of  Design,  lately  established  in  this  city.  His  instruction 
already  bears  fruit,  in  the  well-executed  wood-engravings  of  the  most 
advanced  pupils ;  his  benevolent  sympathies,  as  well  as  his  artistic  in- 
telligence, have  been  enlisted  in  this  philanthropic  scheme.  But 
knowing  as  we  do,  his  varied  abilities,  we  hope  to  see  his  graceful 
designs  in  the  higher  class  of  our  publications,  and  a  public  edifice 
erected  according  to  his  truly  original  plans,  and  internally  decorated  in 
his  genuine  fresco  style.  He  has  lately  devoted  himself  to  rural  archi- 
tecture, and  for  that  purpose  contemplates  a  permanent  residence  in 
the  country.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  biography  of  Campbell, 
are  aware  of  the  poet's  idiosyncrasy  analogous  to  that  of  Goethe,  a  sen- 
timent for  childhood,  not  as  psychological  as  that  of  Wordsworth,  but 
having  all  the  character  of  an  individual  attachment.  This  beautiful 
trait  seems  quite  appropriate  to  the  author  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope  ; '  it 
was  not,  however,  entirely  the  result  of  his  ideal  and  sensitive  nature, 
but  doubtless  gained  emphasis  from  his  domestic  misfortunes ;  in  the 
prime  of  Hfe  he  was  deprived  of  those  enjoyments  which  a  home  yields, 
and  on  which  his  heart  was  singularly  dependent.  One  day  Campbell 
entered  the  house  of  a  friend  and  was  instantly  magnetized  by  the  por- 
trait of  a  child  that  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  drawing-room  ;  it  was 
one  of  those  bright,  winsome  faces  that  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  sense 
of  beauty.  The  poet  was  eager  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  history  of  the 
picture,  and  learned  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  artist,  and  a  gen- 
uine likeness  of  his  little  girl.  He  could  not  rest  until  his  friend  pro- 
mised to  obtain  for  him  the  refusal  of  the  work ;  then  he  desired  an 
introduction  to  the  painter,  and  when  the  portrait  became  his  own,  he 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  beautiful  child,  who  inmiediately 
became  an  object  of  the  most  enthusiastic  interest ;  he  visited  her  with 
the  regularity  and  the  devotion  of  a  lover  ;  and  to  her  were  addressed 
the  ardent  *  Lines  to  a  Child,'  in  his  poems.  The  head  that  accompanies 
them,  in  the  illustrated  edition  is  engraved  from  the  portrait  ;  the 
painter  was  Latilla,  and  the  original  is  his  daughter,  whom  I  have  seen 
there  by  the  fireside,  (and  could  trace  the  resemblance  clearly  in  the  eyes,) 
subsequently  the  fair  bride  of  a  clergyman,  and  whose  early  death  hus- 
band and  parents  now  unceasingly  mourn.  With  this  charming  episode 
of  artistlife,  we  must,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of  the  New-York  artists. 


I HSAB  below  on  the  pavement 

The  falling  of  passing  feet, 
And  a  ray  from  a  stranger's  lantern 

Comes  np  (Vom  the  lonely  street, 
And  moves,  like  a  ghost,  through  my  chamber, 

So  silently  and  so  fleet 

It  is  gone,  and  I  am  sitting 

Alone  in  my  darkened  room ; 
And  a  gleam  flits  throagb  my  spirit, 

Then  leaves  it  In  grief  and  gloom; 
For  I  think  of  my  boyhood's  darling^ 

And  then  of  her  marble  tomb. 
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T   HE        NAMELESS        RIVER. 

Now  azure  as  the  crystal  air, 

Now  like  unsullied  sdowb, 
In  yonder  valley,  shining  there, 

A  nameless  river  flows. 

Adown  the  rocks  in  light  cascades 

It  pours  its  floods  of  song : 
Through  fragrant  fields  and  silent  shades 

Its  waters  wind  along. 

Flowers  blossom  on  the  rock-crowned  hills 
"Whence  its  fair  currents  glide. 
And  over-hang  the  wood-land  rills 
That  swell  its  stately  tide. 

Serene  its  radiant  waters  flow 

In  shadows  calm  and  deep. 
Where  pine  and  cone-like  cedars  grow, 

And  bending  willows  weep : 

Beautiful  flowers  its  banks  adorn ; 

Its  waves  are  lily-crowned ; 
And  harvests  of  the  emerald  com 

Swell  o'er  the  plains  around. 

Yet  not  for  this  for  evermore 

I  love  its  silvery  tide : 
My  steadfast,  peerless  Isidobe 

Dwells  on  the  river-side  I 

Upon  its  grassy  banks  at  noon. 

Like  one  in  dreams  astray, 
I  listen  to  the  tremulous  tune 

The  gliding  waters  play. 

Still  imto  her  my  spirit  leans. 

When  by  the  river's  side. 
Mid  fragrant  flowers  and^ever-greens, 

I  walk  at  even-tide. 

I  loiter  by  its  waves  at  night, 
Through  shadowy  vales  afar, 

With  visions  ideal  of  delight, 
Entranced  as  lovers  are. 

With  tremulous  stars  the  waters  shine. 
Like  old,  enchanted  streams: 

Beneath  Tier  lattice,  wreathed  with  vine, 
They  murmur  while  she  dreams. 

Flow  on,  thou  nameless  river !  flow. 

In  beauty  to  the  sea : 
My  heart  is  on  your  waves  of  snow, 

My  love  flows  on  with  thee  I 

Thy  silent  waves  to  me  no  more 
Like  nameless  waters  glide : 

I  name  thee  fh)m  my  IsmoBE, 
Who  dwells  upon  thy  aide. 
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ACROSS        THE        STREET. 


BT     WZXXIAX     B  .     Ot^BtBm. 

Across  the  street  you  sit  and  sing  ; 

The  song,  but  not  your  IIeu^  I  know  : 
It  is  a  sweet,  familiar  thing ; 

I  heard  it  first,  oh  I  long  ago. 
Between  the  curtains'  envious  shade 

Sometimea  I  see  your  figure  pass, 
And  now  and  then  a  ringlet  strayed, 

As  you  stoop  forward,  dims  the  glass. 

Between  us  clamor  Traffic's  din, 

The  crash  of  wheels,  the  tramp  of  feet ; 
Men  go  and  come,  their  ears  within 

Stcud  not  your  singing,  soft  and  sweet  ; 
But  o'er  the  whole,  thy  simple  song 

A  viewless,  airy  bridge  has  thrown, 
On  which  my  heart,  above  the  throng, 

(Joes  over  where  you  sit  alone. 

Sing  on :  I  cannot  see  your  fiice. 

If 't  is  like  one  that  Memory  owns. 
Were  it  but  near  me  I  might  tra^e} 

Some  likeness,  for  your  liquid  tones 
But  mimic  hers,  who,  in  the  eves 

Of  summers  fled,  sang  sweet  as  thou  : 
The  curl  that  o'er  thy  temple  waves 

Seems  brown,  like  those  that  swept  her  brow. 

Sing  on :  I  know  each  loving  word, 

Though  here  they  steal  but  fiunt  and  low. 
My  heart,  with  tender  memories  stirred, 

Spells  each,  e^  from  your  lipe  they  flow : 
Would  I  could  see  the  hand  that  sweeps 

In  music  o'er  those  answering  strings. 
For  now,  no  more  my  passion  sleeps, 

No  more  't  is  you  —  another  sings. 

Smgon:  perhaps  a  stranger  here, 

Your  heart  revisits  home  in  song. 
The  absent,  yearned  for  and  how  dear, 

Perchance  in  fancy  round  you  throng : 
Tour  lips,  that  bid  those  numbers  rise 

Have  thrilled,  it  may  be,  at  love's  kiss ; 
And,  longing  for  the  far-off  eyes. 

You  sing  away  an  hour  like  thi& 

Sing  on :  I  too  am  dreaming.    Thou 

Hast  fllled  a  stranger's  heart  with  joy. 
0  wondrous  song  and  singer  I  now 

Ye  make  me  once  again  a  boy. 
Blue  eyes  light  up  this  lonely  room, 

Soft  hands  lie,  light  of  touch,  in  mine, 
She  comes  in  beauty^  deathless  bloom ; 

Her  lips  sue  singuig^  sod  ooC  thhiel 
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The  song  has  ceased,  the  charm  has  fled, 

E'en  while  its  glory  brightest  shone, 
And  comes  the  clamorous  din  instead, 

And  I  am  sitting  here  alona  * 

Sweet  singer  I  soon  perhaps  you  go 

Where  all  your  heart  has  been  so  long ; 
I  would  that  you  might  sometimes  know 

How  well  one  listened  to  your  song. 
Mag  22,  1856. 


MY     OAMPAiaN     RBMINISOENOBS. 


PAPXB    TWBLFTH. 


Active  service  in  the  field  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  sickness  of  many 
kinds,  as  experience  fully  taught  us.  With  the  change  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  fray  and  the  rout  to  the  monotonous  drag  of  mere  guard 
and  police  duty,  came  a  host  of  maladies  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
battle-storm.  Many  who  had  harmlessly  traversed  intrenchments,  and 
clambered  over  ramparts  with  as  light  hearts  as  if  scaling  nunnery- 
walls,  now  fell  sick  and  died.  The  reason  was  obvious.  There  was 
altogether  too  much  time  for  reflection.  Some  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
wine-cup,  or  in  absorbing  games  of  chance  which  made  them  nabobs 
and  beggars  within  an  hour  :  some  were  of  a  studious  turn,  and  they 
ransacked  all  the  receptacles  and  store-houses  of  aboriginal  lore,  and 
read  all  the  books,  and  conned  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  meagre  pub- 
lic libraries ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  gentlemen  composing  Uncle 
Samuel's  forces  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  employed  themselves  in  a  myriad 
of  ways,  with  but  one  object  in  view ;  and  that  object  was  the  killing 
of  Time.  In  return  for  the  civility,  the  old  white-beard,  with  his  hour- 
glass and  scythe,  killed  many  of  them.  They  who  had  sought  a  lotus- 
tree,  that  could  induce  oblivion  of  their  native  land,  feund  one  that 
made  them  forgetful  of  that  as  well  as  all  else  beside  ;  for  its  roots 
struck  deep  —  into  the  grave. 

There  is  a  celebrated  national  song  of  Switzerland,  which  is  said  to 
overpower  the  spldier  in  foreign  lands,  as  like  joy-bells  it  falls  in  sweet 
tones  upon  his  ear.  Such  images  of  peace,  home,  and  domestic  felicity 
does  it  conjure  up,  that  it  causes  home-sickness ;  and  the  government 
into  whose  service  the  mountaineer  has  entered  forbids  the  song  under 
severe  penalties.  It  is  wise  to  do  so.  Heimweh^  the  ardent  and  pas- 
sionate longing  for  home  that  impels  to  desertion  or  suicide,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  hmL  The  maladie  du  pays  of  the  Frenchman,  and  nostalgia 
(as  medical  men  disguise  the  horrid  name  of  home-sickness,  when  they 
dare  not  speak  it  plainly)  both  mean  the  yearning  of  the  soul  for  the 
household  smiles  and  looks  of  love  that  the  humblest  home  can 
supj^y.  *  Home  !  home,  sweet  home ! '  was  with  us  tacitly  proscribed  ; 
and  when  any  sick  man  was  heard  humming  that  air  it  was  a  pretty 
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sure  indication  that  lie  was  on  a  quick  march  for  his  long  home.  I  am 
going  to  tell  of  an  attack  of  a  malady  that  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
clime  or  lace ;  and  it  may  be  one  that  is  not  unfamiliar  to  some  readers 
of  this. 

The  name  of  the  firm  friend  of  our  mess,  who  is  now  to  be  introduced, 
must  for  this  purpose  be  supposed  to  be  Rocket  Gifted  with  an  exqui- 
site taste  for  music,  and  various  other  accomplishments  that  made  him 
a  desirable  companion,  aboimding  in  good-humor,  and  uniting  a  gentle 
spirit  and  a  gallant  heart,  (by  no  means  a  rare  combination,)  he  had 
idl  the  qualifications  for  the  position  of  leader  in  fim,  frolic,  and  the 
more  refined  conyivialities  of  a  mess.  The  fault  was  partially  mine 
that  he,  the  silver-tongued,  merry-hearted  fellow,  so  fell  away  from  his 
high  estate  as  to  become  the  antipodes  of  himself.  Rocket  had  been 
wont  to  boast  a  freedom  from  those  troublesome  things  called  nerves ; 
and  all  who  witnessed  his  easy,  unflurried  carriage  in  the  hour  of  fiery 
trial,  when  the  rasp  of  the  sabre  as  it  leaped  from  the  scabbard  inspired 
with  additional  courage,  and  shots  buzzed  roimd  like  wasps  ;  they,  I  say, 
who  then  saw  him  were  more  than  half-inclined  to  corroborate  his  as- 
sertion of  having  b^n  bom  without  nerves.  Now,  an  internal  flame 
forced  from  him  an  admission  to  the  contrary.  He  who  had  ever  been 
ready  and  able  to  transfuse  his  own  joy  fulness  into  others,  and  who 
could  revive  the  languid,  bent-down  spirit,  now  had  no  excess  of  cheer- 
fulness, nay,  sometimes  needed  a  helping  prop  in  his  moments  of  de- 
spondency. His  mental  malady  left  its  trace  upon  the  physical  system. 
One  absorbing  theme  made  him  apparently  insensible  to  any  thing  but 
the  mechanical  routine  of  duty.  He  had  been  smitten  to  the  core  by 
a  weapon  whose  wound  when  earnestly  given  will  never  fully  heal  : 
but  it  took  a  long  time,  weeks,  months,  to  devel^  the  effects  of  my 
indiscreetness  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

To  divert  Rocket  from  that  which  was  preying  upon  his  mind,  I  felt 
bound  to  exert  myself,  having  even  then,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the 
disease,  a  suspicion  of  its  real  cause.  We  went  together  for  a  ride  on 
the  beautiful  public  promenade  called  the  Paseo.  That  ought  to  cheer' 
him  if  any  thing  could.  Generally  on  a  fine  day  it  is  frequented  by  thou- 
sands of  carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians ;  but  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  neighboring  city  by  our  troops  it  was  never  uncomfortably 
thronged  by  the  fashionables.  The  caballeros,  having  shed  their  coat- 
tails,  appeared  on  horseback  in  jackets  richly  embroidered  in  silk,  or 
gold,  or  silver-lace,  and  plentifully  bespangled  with  shining  metal  but- 
tons ;  loose-flowing  crimson  scarfs  girded  their  waists ;  trowsers  slashed 
up  the  side  of  the  leg,  and  wide-rimmed  sombreros  ^\h  silver  or  golden 
cord  twisted  round  them,  completed  the  principal  parts  of  their  usually 
elegant  yet  sometimes  gaudy  costume.  But  then  their  magnificent  horse- 
furniture,  with  the  saddle  that  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  equipment  no  less  dashing,  drew  the  gaze  of  vulgar  curiosity 
from  the  rider  to  his  steed.  Not  unfrequently  could  be  seen  gay  parties 
of  cabaUeros  and  their  lady-loves  in  the  enjoyment  of  equestrian  ex- 
ercises, a  recreation  to  which  the  gentler  sex  of  that  country  are  quite 
partial.  One  cannot  fail  to  compare  it  with  Calmuck  courtship  on 
horseback,  where  the  lady,  if  she  fancy  her  pursuer,  may  allow  herself 
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to  be  canght  and  made  a  bride.  We  had,  however,  seen  the  ladies  to 
much  greater  advantage  in  Fuebla,  where  foreign  fashions  had  not  per- 
verted the  simplicity  of  the  native  taste.  The  ladies  of  a  Fueblan  ca- 
valcade seem  not  to  sit  less  firmly  than  do  their  companions  of  coarser 
mould ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  laughing  Poblanita^  would 
join  in  a  contest  of  speed  attested  their  entire  freedom  from  fear. 
There  was  no  rolling  off  like  a  dumpling  with  them,  a  feat  which 
(with  all  due  respect  be  it  said)  marked  the  first  attempts  in  equitation 
of  certain  I  wot  of.  The  firnmess  in  the  saddle  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
the  senoritas  is  easily  explained.  Fond  as  they  are  of  a  promenade  a 
cheval,  their  liking  is  for  the  manner  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  Ma- 
dame Fanny  K.  B ;  for  the  side-saddle  is  deemed  an  innovation 

not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  land  where  squeamishness  and  false  delicacy 
are  contemned.  The  graceful  long  riding-dress  precludes  an  undue 
display  of  ankle.  This  is  an  item  worthy  the  consideration  of  our 
more  refined  modem  reformers  (!)  who  seek  to  disclose  their  extreme 
beauty  of  formation  by  wearing  a  short  costume  a  la  mandarin.  Let 
those  strong-minded  feminines  who  are  not  so  lamentably  low,  ignorant, 
and  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  woman  should  have  no  higher  nor  more 
masculine  aspiration  that  what  merely  enhances  the  joys  of  private 
life  ;  let  them  give  this  question  their  serious  and  dispassionate  consid- 
eration. Let,  also,  our  handsome  ladies  on  Broadway  of  a  bright  day, 
they  who  take  the  least  suspicion  of  dampness  or  mud  on  the  crossings 
for  an  excuse  to  elevate  their  corded  skirts,  and  thus  display  their  an- 
kles, even  to  the  second  joint  thereof;  let  them  give  attention.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  them  to  adopt  the  Mexican  mode,  and  to  utterly  dis- 
card the  side-saddle,  which  afibrds  so  little  security  against  tumbling, 
to  the  graceless  hoyden  ?  Discard  the  side-saddle  and  all  the  prudish- 
ness  th&t  goes  with  it,  or  fall  short  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  which 
improves  so  marvellously  upon  nature.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my 
proper  subject  of  narration. 

That  is  the  primitive  custom  that  is  gradually  being  laid  aside  in 
the  large  cities,  where  fashion  reigns  rampant.  On  the  Faseo,  even  in 
our  day,  it  was  a  very  rare  case  for  a  lady  to  be  seen  mounted  on  any 
thing  but  what  the  natives  justly  deem  a  foreign  barbarism. 

As  the  mounted  dons  curveted  and  pranced  along,  and  their  brilliant 
accoutrements  flashed  before  us,  there  was  some  hope  that  the  sight  of 
the  joyous  phalanx  would  dissipate  the  cloud  that  hirng  over  my  friend's 
mind ;  for  we  continually  encountered  acquaintances  and  exchanged 
courtesies  with  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  no  ;  the  occasion  had 
no  charms  for  him.  He  did  start  firom  his  abstraction  for  an  instant, 
only  long  enough  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  fix  them  upon  a  person 
who  accosted  us.  A  florid-faced,  beetle-browed  squib  of  a  cockney  was 
that  person,  whom  it  is  convenient  to  designate  as  Harley  duin.  Much 
sought  after  was  he  by  anxious  mammas  who  had  marketable  daughters, 
for  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy.  Harley  Cluin  was  a  super- 
cilfous  follow,  and  was  withal  quite  patronizing  to  such  of  our  officers  as 
were  deceived  into  making  an  acquaintance  with  him.  I  thought  a 
sneer  curled  his  hp  as  he  graciously  bowed  and  turned  to  speak  to  some 
ladies  in  a  carriage  near  ;  and,  like  a  quiet  individual,  I  called  Rocket's 
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attention  to  my  sarmise,  while  visions  of  duelling-pistols  and  cow-hides 
danced  before  me.  An  artillery  officer  had  but  the  day  before  horse- 
whipped  the  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  Mexican  newspapers  in  the 
public  plaza.  Some  remarks  in  the  journal  in  which  the  name  of  a 
native  lady  of  high  respectability  was  coupled  with  that  of  the  officer 
led  to  the  punishment ;  and  the  prompt  castigation  inflicted  in  so  sum- 
mary a  manner,  had  the  e^ct  of  making  other  insolent  civilians  m(»re 
oircumispect.  A  quarrel  would  stir  up  my  companion's  lethargic  feel- 
ings. No ;  there  was  no  indication  of  fight  about  him,  and  I  was 
almost  driven  to  despair  at  the  thought  that  nothing  would  arouse  him. 
After  making  an  engagement  with  a  couple  of  sefioritas  who  were  with 
their  mother  in  a  carriage,  to  meet  them  at  the  opera,  we  left  the 
Paseo  and  went  into  town. 

Every  body  in  the  city  of  Mexico  who  has  the  pecimiary  ability,  goes 
to  the  opera  or  the  theatre  sometimes ;  and  many  who  have  the  means 
frequent  those  places  diumally  throughout  the  season.  There  are  no 
hearths  in  Mexico  around  which  the  social  gathering  can  nightly  take 
place.  The  influence  of  that  lack  on  the  moral  haHts  of  the  people  is 
manifested  sadly  ;  and  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  the  family  meetings 
which  are  so  dear  to  us,  and  of  the  many  pleasant  memories  that  cluster 
around  our  hearth-stones. 

The  theatre  of  Santa  Anna  was,  when  built  in  1843,  considered  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  San  Carlos  at  Naples ;  and 
thither  in  our  time,  four  years  later,  flocked  the  fashion  and  beauty  of 
the  metropolis,  to  keep  themselves  from  dying  of  enmd  at  home  ;  and 
there,  also,  wero  to  be  found  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  our  blue-coats. 

Well,  to  the  opera  Rocket  and  myself  went  in  the  evening.  There 
also,  was  Harley  Cluin,  whom  I  had  fully  persuaded  myself  was  the 
evil  genius  of  my  friend.  As  the  afiected  snob  turned  his  opera-glass 
full  into  our  box,  it  was  evident  that  he  intended  to  be  impudent,  and 
that  mischief  was  brewing.  Pistols  also  were  again  in  my  mind  ;  and 
hope  of  a  flare-up  again  faintly  dawned,  as  Rocket  coolly,  yet  with  an 
eye  of  determination,  compelled  the  other  to  cower  down,  and  hide  his 
head.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  When  we  parted  for  the  night,  the 
question  was  still  unsolved. 

The  next  morning  I  called  in  at  the  quarter  of  a  sick  fiiend,  and 
there  met  Rocket.  His  woe-begone  visage  had  afliected  the  invalid  eo 
much,  that  forgetting  his  own  infirmities,  he  invented  a  lipeeies  of 
amusement  to  cheer  him  up ;  but  even  that  soon  grew  tireaome,  and 
the  haunted  man  relapsed  into  day-dreaming.  I  entered  just  after  the 
i^KHt  had  commenced.  The  two  were  so  busy  in  heating  copper  coin 
l^  a  candle,  as  not  for  some  time  to  perceive  my  entrance.  As  the  in- 
valid toeeed  the  coin  one  by  cme  out  of  the  window,  which  opened  into 
a  side  street,  the  air  was  rent  by  oaths  and  firantic  yells,  as  if  Pande- 
moninm  had  broken  looee ;  and  the  two  inside  responded  by  hearty, 
almost  convulsive  laughter.  I  rushed  to  a  window  and  looked  out.  A 
dcBK  crowd  of  i^phos  in  tattered  habiliments  pushed,  and  acramUed, 
and  tumbled  heek  over  head  in  their  thirst  for  gain,  as  each  coin 
aligkted  among  them.  The  blisteiing  copper  woold  scaroely  touch  the 
cobhle-ctooesbefm  a  naked  foot  would  cover  it,  and  a  yell  of  pain  then 
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invited  the  attention  of  all  the  others  to  the  spot  where  flesh  seethed  in 
the  contact  with  hot  metal.  By  the  time  the  coin  was  pocketed,  it 
would  he  tolerahly  cool ;  and  hut  few  knew  of  the  trick  that  all  would 
have  heen  ashamed  to  divulge.  A  half  hour  had  elapsed  hefore  the 
secret  was  generally  knovm,  and  hy  that  time  the  finances  gave  out 
The  a&ir  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  invalid  to  health,  al&ough  he 
did  complain  of  a  pain  in  his  side  firom  excessive  laughter.  Rocket, 
however,  did  not  appreciate  the  jest  as  he  should  have  done.  It  did 
seem  that  nothing  could  relieve  him  from  the  load  that  was  weighing 
him  down.  He  repulsed  all  our  eflbrts  to  ascertain  what  the  matter 
was. 

The  true  cause  o{  the  dejection  of  our  friend  might  have  remained 
concealed,  hut  for  a  circumstance  that  must  he  related  to  show  how  the 
thing  come  ahout.  At  the  American  Eagle  cofiee-house,  a  party  of 
officers  belonging  to  Rocket's  corps,  had  met  in  solemn  convocation.  It 
was  to  devise  a  remedy  for  an  impending  evil  that  threatened  the  wel- 
fare, some  said  the  very  existence,  of  the ^th.     A  martinet  had  just 

succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  in  retaliation  for  supposed  slights,  he 
had  determined  to  rigorously  enforce  the  discipline  prescribed  in  the 
books.  His  austerity  was  uncalled-for.  Men  who  were  already  over- 
worked, who  had  paissed  through  a  campaign  of  unintermitted  toil  and 
hardship,  had  no  disposition  for  long  drills  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day,  in  addition  to  the  multifarious  duties  devolved  upon  them,  by  rea- 
son of  the  paucity  of  number?.  That  was  not  the  worst  of  his  malignity. 
Severe  inspections,  gun-barrels  that  shone  like  burnished  silver,  and 
spotless  uniforms,  were  calculated  to  bring  the  corps  into  good  repute 
with  their  neighbors,  and  could  be  tolerated ;  but  he,  the  martinet, 
almost  daily  had  new  schemes  of  annoyance  which  need  not  be  reca- 
pitulated. The  climax  of  his  cruelty  was  not  yet  capped.  It  was  said 
in  a  confidential  whisper,  that  he  had  invented  a  torture  surpassing  for 
keenness  all  the  others  that  originated  with  him.  An  order  was  to  be 
issued  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  first  paragraph  of  page  215,  Army 
Regulations,  on  the  subject  of  hair.  Heads  were  to  be  cut  dose,  crop- 
ped ;  whiskers  had  no  longer  permission  to  extend  below  the  lower  tip 
of  the  ear,  and  moustaches  were  to  be  peremptorily  ordered  off.  Liter- 
ally the  paragraph  read  :  '  Moustaches  will  not  be  worn  by  officers  or 
men  on  any  pretence  whatever.'  It  may  hardly  be  necessary  to  state 
that,  therefore,  all  the  army  had  had  full  license  in  that  respect, 
although  strictly  none  but  cavalry  regiments  were  entitled  to  such  hir- 
sute honors  as  moustaches. 

It  was  a  sad  occasion  for  the th.     One  warrior  gravely  rose  in 

the  meeting,  and  opened  his  mouth.  The  latter  fact  was  not  visible  to 
the  auditors,  for  a  tremendous  moustache  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
aperture,  from  which  the  orator  had  just  removed  an  emptied  glass ; 
but  the  deep  tones  of  indignation  that  rumbled  therefirom,  made  it 
manifest  who  it  was  that  opened  his  mouth. 

'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  'I  am  informed  from  a  reliable  source,  that 
we,  in  common  with  aU  the  army,  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  insulted  by 
the  application  of  a  contemptuous  epithet  We  have  been  called  Cos- 
aaoks!   Cossacks!  gentlemen,  because,  (the  q»eaker  here  passed  his 
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light  hand  over  his  hairy  countenance,)  because  we  wear  the  moat 
beautiful  of  nature's  adornments.  Our  gallant  men  haTe  hem  UAA  by 
their  commander  that  they  looked  like  so  many  bears  !  Bears,  g^itla- 
men,  waa  the  term.  What  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  the  ■  th.  which 
haa  always  been  the  admiration  of  its  friends,  and  the  dread  of  its  eno- 
mies  —  I  may  be  pardoned  for  so  speaking  a  universally  acknowledged 

truth  —  shall  the ^th  now  tamely  submit  without  remonstranoe  to 

the  galling  yoke  that  is  about  to  be  thrust  upon  it ;  shall  we,  like  Bna- 
sian  serfs — no,  they  are  allowed  to  wear  their  beards  unshorn  —  shall 

we,  I  say,  shall  we,  shall  —  shall '    The  speaker,  too  full  of  emotimi 

and  grog  as  he  was,  sank  back  into  a  chair  and  shut  his  eyes. 

'  Never  ! '  *  horrible  I '  are  a  sample  of  the  exclamations  that  mazked 
the  intense  interest  that  was  felt  by  the  select  auditory. 

'  I  '11  resign,  gentlemen,'  said  a  fierce,  tall  fellow  with  a  soft  ci 
vermilion  head  and  beard.     '  I  'U  quit  the  service  first.' 

*  And  I  'U  get  exchanged,  or  go  on  the  staff. ' 

'  The  doctor  must  put  me  on  the  sick  list  and  send  me  home,  if  this 
barbarous  order  is  really  to  be  carried  out.  Shave  me  like  a  convict, 
indeed ! '  So  spoke  a  young  gentleman  who  sported  an  incipient 
silken  fringe  on  his  lip,  and  a  crutch  imder  one  arm. 

One  of  the  more  sedate  members  then  rose  and  contributed  his  quota 
to  the  assembled  wisdom.  He  hoped  the  meeting  would  not  be  at  all 
clamorous  or  unofficer-like.  The  order,  if  issued,  would  bring  scandal 
upon  the  corps ;  but  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  connection  with  the 
report,  and  it  was  barely  possible  that  some  mistake  had  occurred.  A 
respectful  remonstrance  should  be  sent  to  the  commander  upon  the 
issuing  of  the  order,  and  if  that  would  not  do,  Gen.  Scott  could  be 
memorialized.  He  thought  also  that  proceedings  should  be  condncted 
with  decorum  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  being  unruly. 

Another  gave  his  opinion  that  bloodshed  would  residt  from  the  antici- 
pated order.  Laughs  and  gibes  provoke  duels.  They  would  have  to 
shoot  down  half  of  the  men  for  mutiny  if  the  order  were  promulgated, 
he  knew  they  would. 

All  had  given  some  opinion  except  Rocket  He  had  nothing  to  aay. 
When  accused  of  indifierence  on  the  momentoui  subject,  he  calmly  re- 
futed the  chaige,  and  approved  of  lawful  resistance  to  any  thing  thai 
might  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  corps. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  &e  adjutant  at  this  stage  of  the  bnainesa  re- 
lieved tlu9  minds  of  the  diatressed  confreres.  He  was  highly  amused  by 
the  result  of  a  practical  joke,  which  was  traced  to  a  mischievous 
youngster  of  Gen.  Pierce's  brigade.  A  violent  reaction  took  place  when 
it  was  certain  that  no  such  order  was  to  issue ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
did  the  good  feeling  go,  that  even  the  martinet  was  kindly  spoken  of, 
and  one  or  two  good  qualities  of  his  mentioned.  All  were  joyful  —  no, 
not  all ;  Socket  was  not  He  made  some  noise,  and  contributed  a 
forlom  jest  or  two  to  the  general  mirth ;  but  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
not  at  ease.  The  secret  came  out,  confidentially,  of  course.  It  is  no 
longer  to  be  disguised  ;  Rocket  was  in  love  !  Only  think  of  it !  The 
truth  slippped  oat  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when  the  name  of  Gon- 
stanee,  (or  OoiHtaiwa,  aa  it  was  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country,)  tlw 
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ekksl  danghter  of  my  good  friend  aad  ho8t»  Mr.  M »  was  ooupl^d 

witk  that  of  the  odious  Harley  diua.  Inquirmg  eyes  glaneed  at  tiie 
bee  of  Boeket  as  he  fluihed  up,  and  then  plead  guilty  to  the  loft  iaor 
paaohment  of  having  a  kind  of  sneaking  regard  in  the  quarter  alluded 
to.  He  was  known  as  an  admirer,  hut  who  dreamed  that  an  innocent 
fiiitalioB  was  to  terminate  so  desperately !  Now  I  have  explained  how 
the  Older  fo  ent  off  hair  is  oonnected  with  this  story. 

PAST  fwa 

Latatbk  tells  US  tiiat  woman  is  more  pure,  tender,  delieate,  uritahk; 
afiectionate,  flexihle,  and  patient  than  he  of  the  grosser  sex ;  and  what 
if  she  is  ?  What  if  she  is  as  pure  as  crystal  ?  she  is  not  as  transparent : 
as  tender  and  as  delicate  as  a  young  pigeon  ?  one  has  no  ready  means 
of  demonstrating  it :  as  irritabk  as  Tantalus  ?  she  can  so  disguise  her 
feelings  as  to  throw  the  mildness  of  a  lamb  into  the  shade  :  as  ajQeo- 
tionate  as  one's  twuMoul  ?  she  can  coyly  suppress  all  token  of  it :  as 
flexible  as  a  fine  watdi-spring  ?  ^e  is  just  as  certain  to  fly  back  into 
her  natural  coils  the  moment  she  is  released  from  restraint :  as  patient 
as  Job  ?  oh  !  there  we  must  pause.  There  she  seems  to  excel.  She 
can  have  the  patience  to  sport  with  her  entangled  victim  as  the  angler 
makes  pastime  of  the  writhing  of  the  fish  at  the  end  of  his  line.  All 
the  foregoing  is  upon  the  auUiority  of  an  experienced  member  of  my 
mess,  whose  opinion  has  great  weight  with  me. 

Socket  in  love  !  0  my  comrade  !  beware  of  a  want  of  reciprocity  : 
look  nflt  for  mercy  firom  the  inexorable.  Let  the  mirthful  dUegro  no 
more  skip  in  fantastic  jigs  over  thy  lute  ;  let  the  heavy-laden  (mdante 
drag  over  thy  sighing  instrument  in  saddening  modulations  ;  and  forget 
not  to  howl  out  thy  heart's  misgivings  in  a  doleful  recitative — fer 
Constanza  cares  not  for  thee.  * 

Socket  was  to  be  pitied.  He  was  not  blindly  led  by  an  insensate 
passion  that  blazes  fiercely  only  to  die  .out  the  sooner  ;  but  his  prefer- 
ence was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  esteem,  of  admiration  of  virtues. 
Beport  had  spoken  iavorablv  of  Constanza  months  before  the  inamorato 
met  her ;  and  he  had  been  intimate  with  her  brother,  a  cotton-factor  at 
Xalapa,  and  had  also  casually  heard  her  family  spoken  of  at  Puebla  by 
the  English  residents  ;  but  when,  through  my  instrumentality,  he 
became  intimate  with  llie  fair  damsel,  and  her  congeniality  of  tempera- 
ment became  manifest,  and  won  upon  him,  then  alas  !  it  became  too 
late  for  him  to  retreat.  Admiration  on  his  part  gave  wa]r  to  a  more 
violent  emotion,  and  all  at  once  he  became  aware  that  insensibly  a 
passion  to  which  all  his  life  he  had  been  an  alien,  warped  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  then  he  experienced  the  truth  that  nothing  can  render  ex- 
istenoe  any  thing  more  than  tolerable  but  the  alternation  of  the  reflex 
act  of  life — love  !  Love !  nature's  magnet-heat,  that  into  cold  stone  can 
breathe  a  wixrld  of  life  and  light,  dealt  not  over-kindly  with  him.  Every 
thing  went  wrong.  Constanza  had  not  forgotten  the  education  she  re- 
ceived in  a  colder  climate,  and  she  was  reserved  and  almost  cold  to 
him.  Even  his  usually  fine  time-piece  dragged  along  so  slowly  as  to 
pat  him  out  of  patience,  and  all  the  clocks  of  the  city  formed  a  league 
to  keep  hmok  tiie  hours  to  annoy  him,  for  guard  and  gandaon  daty  kopt 
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him  away  from  the  side  of  his  lady-love,  mitil  the  hands  pointed  to  the 
proper  hour.  He  had  become  sentimental,  and  he  plucked  such  a  num- 
ber of  posies,  that  one  might  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that,  hke  Lin- 
naeus, he  had  so  carefully  noticed  the  sensibility  of  plants  as  to  compoee 
a  horologe  of  flowers.  He  made  me  his  confident,  and  sometimes 
messenger.  That  philopoena  of  flowers  was  sent  by  me,  as  Rocket  was 
stationed  in  a  village  of  mud-huts  at  some  distance,  and  could  not  leave 
for  several  days'  time  ;  and  I  would  scorn  to  mention  a  word  of  the 
little  paper  that  was  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  bouquet,  but  for  the 
hand  I  had  in  making  it  jingle  in  verse.  It  was  something  like  the 
following : 

80NNXT. 

A  PHiLoiHKNA  now  I  Send  to  thee — 

A  floral  missive  of  the  burDiD?  thouffhi 

That  up-spriog8  frum  mj  mind  UDcaTled,  unsought 
From  thraldom  such  as  thine  I  would  be  free ; 
Yet  it  doth  seem  that  thou  art  bound  to  me 

By  some  maj^netic  chain.    Wiih  mischief  fraught 

Are  our  fond  meetings ;  else  surely  there 's  naught 
But  bliss  can  crown  my  hopes.    Let  fate  decree 

Her  best  or  worst ;  for  so  Tibrates  my  soul 
Between  conflicting  thoughts,  that  better  far 

Were  it  to  end  all  doubt,  though  lost  the  goal 
To  which  my  mind  e'er  flies,  like  shootinir  star. 

CoKSTANZA  I  let  thy  heart  give  thee  tne  key 

That  can  unlock  the  hidden  melody. 

That,  I  say,  was  the  substance  of  the  paper.  But  the  flowers  had  a 
hidden  voice  beyond  my  ken  ;  and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  they 
told  much  more  than  I  wot  of.  May-be  her  heart  did  give  her  the  key 
to  the  business. 

Were  all  his  pains,  then,  for  naught  ?  Need  the  question  be  asked  ? 
The  4irtive  glances  that  the  maiden  cast  as  the  rose  drove  the  lily  from 
her  cheek,  did  they  not  mean  that  she  hated  the  very  mention  of  his 
name  ?  Could  not  the  impertinent  fellow  see  how  downcast  the  lady 
looked  when  accidentally  found  in  his  company  ?  any  one  with  but  half 
an  eye  might  have  seen  it.  Frivolous  flirtation  was  foreign  to  her 
ingenuous  nature,  and  she  took  no  pains  to  disguise  her  hearty  dislike  to 
have  him  always  dangling  at  her  heels,  and  exciting  remarks  from  her 
lady-friends  that  made  her  blush.  Still  he  persisted.  It  was  hinted  to 
the  infatuated  inamorato,  that,  however  promising  a  young  army-officer 
may  be,  unless  he  have  more  capital  than  what  is  invested  in  the  bul- 
lion of  his  epaulettes  ;  and  unless  he  wear  in  his  face  a  great  deal  more 
brass  than  is  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  he  need  not  waste  his  time  and 
attentions  on  a  fair  one  who  has  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  hfe.  A  sword,  however  honorable  it  may  be,  will  not  always 
enable  one  to  make  much  of  a  figure  in  moneyed  society.  But  Ilocket's 
whole  being  was  vibrating  under  the  domination  of  that  one  thought  of 
love,  and  he  spumed  all  idea  of  his  lady-love  not  having  a  soul  above 
buttons.  He  evidently  indulged  the  Platonic  theory  that  the  beauty  of 
form  is  but  an  outward  indication  of  the  mind,  an  idea  that  Spenser 
condenses  into  a  single  line  : 

<  All  that  is  good  is  beautiful  and  fiiir.* 

Constanza  wa«  beautiful  and  fair,  ergo  she  was  good  ;  if  good,  it  wa« 
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her  bounden  duty  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  even  though 
he  had  only  an  unsullied  reputation  and  an  honest  heart,  for  he  was 
entirely  devoted  to  her.  How  silly  he  was  !  Did  he  not  know  that 
Harley  Cluin  was  a  suitor  for  the  same  hand  ?  Did  he  not  know, 
also,  that  that  very  respectable  gentleman  was  in  the  employ  of  an  ex- 
tensive English  trading-house,  probably  as  a  silent  partner  ?  that  he 
wore  a  diamond  breast-pin  worth  the  price  of  a  farm  ?  and  that  he 
mounted  a  saddle  that  was  gemmed  with  jewels  and  plated  with  gold  ? 
Yes ;  he  could  not  help  Imowing  the  fact :  and,  moreover,  he  knew 
that  the  ambitious  friends  of  the  lady  constantly  held  up  the  advan^ 

tages  of  an  alliance  to  the  supercilious  snob.   Major  M testified  that 

women  are  all  alike,  all  false,  and  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  for 
his  heart  had  been  broken  a  dozen  times  by  the  jilts  ;  and  he  exhorted 
our  friend  to  eschew  heart-alluring  damsels,  all  and  sundry  ;  for  to 
tamper  with  them  was  like  trying  a  sword's  point  on  a  stone.  Another 
had  the  kindness  to  report  that  Constanza  was  always  pleasant  and 
free  in  the  company  of  Harley  Cluin,  and  that  she  smiled  knowingly 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  quite  differently  from  her  manner  when 
the  military  beau  was  sneeringly  alluded  to.  In  attempting  to  appro- 
priate to  his  own  use  and  behoof  the  rose-bud  that  was  gradually 
maturing  into  beauty,  had  he  not  by  mistake,  plucked  the  wormwood 
that  grew  by  its  side  ?  Respect  for  the  lady  was  urged  as  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  cease  his  annoyance.  He  would  flare  up  for  a  second, 
than  cool  down  as  he  reflected,  and  promise  to  think  of  it.  "Would 
think  of  it !  Alas  !  poor  me.  1  had  made  myself  responsible  for  all 
the  business,  and  vainly  sought  an  outlet  whereby  to  shirk  my  re- 
sponsibility. I  called  sophistry  to  my  aid,  and  even  deduced  a  moral 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  wit :  As  the  swift  pace  of  the 
horse  is  the  cause  of  all  his  ill-usage  ;  and  as  the  soft  fur  of  the  fox  is 
the  cause  of  his  being  hunted  and  killed ;  so  were  the  bewitching  man- 
ners of  Constanza  the  cause  of  her  being  pestered,  and  no  fault  should 
be  imputed  to  me  for  having  first  brought  them  together.  What  right 
had  she  to  be  so  very  lovable  ?  otherwise  the  bewildered  mind  would 
not  have  been  so  prone  to  revert  to  celestials  in  her  presence.  A  person 
does  very  wrong  to  be  always  interesting  and  captivating,  and  he  or 
she  should  always  have  a  supply  of  iciness  on  hand  in  case  of  necessity. 

So  thought  Major  M ,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  coming  to  such 

a  sage  conclusion. 

Thus  things  went  up  to  the  time  when  I  was  called  away  from  the 
scene  of  action.  The  next  time  that  one  of  Rocket's  mess  crossed  my 
path  we  had  a  long  talk  about  old  times,  and  the  love-lorn  lieutenant 
was  not  forgotten.     Hear  the  end  of  his  troubles. 

*  About  a  month  or  so  after  you  left  us,'  said  my  informant,  *  we  lost 
Rocket.     We  missed  him  very  much.     The  fact  is,  that  ever  since  he 

got  into  that  scrape  with  Miss  M ,  he  was  not  good  for  much. 

Dear  me  !  he  "got  as  sober  as  a  parson.  How  some  men  do  take  things 
of  that  kind  to  heart,  do  n't  they  ?  It  was  almost  like  losing  a  near 
relative.* 

*  So  the  poor  fellow  is  dead  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

*  Dead  I     No,  my  dear  boy,  not  dead — married  !  ' 
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'  Married  ! '  What  a  relieC  I  could  liave  danced  to  hear  that  my 
chum  was  not  numbered  with  the  defunct  *  Married  !  and  whom,  pray, 
did  he  many  ?     Did  he  marry  after  all  ?     Well,  now  ! ' 

'  Whom  would  he  mafry,  indeed  ?  whom  but  that  girl  he  was  always 
making  such  a  fuss  about,  the  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  M  —  ? ' 

*  What  about  that  English  fellow  ?  '  1  asked.  He  knew  that  Haiky 
duin  was  meant,  by  the  contemptuous  tone  of  voice. 

*  He  turned  out  to  be  a  swindler  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  poor  penmles 
wretch,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  when  his  reputed  wealth 
turned  out  to  be  a  bubble*  A  small  cleik,  only.  Every  body  has  cut 
him  since.     A  low  fellow,  decidedly.' 

*  What  a  narrow  escape  Miss  M must  have  had  with  him,'  I 

suggested,  though  well  knowing  that  Constansa  never  could  have  tied 
herself  for  life  to  such  an  uncongenial  lump  of  mortality  as  the  afixia- 
said  Harley  duin. 

*  duite  a  mistake  on  your  part,'  he  replied.  She  and  Eocket  under* 
stood  each  other  from  the  first.  Yet  many  a  wise  head  was  deceived 
by  the  line  of  policy  followed  by  them.  As  for  the  father  of  the  giri, 
1^  doated  on  his  contemplated  son-inlaw,  Eocket,  but  vrithheld  his  con* 
sent  for  awhile.  The  fact  is,  that  the  old  gentleman  had  the  prospect 
of  being  entirely  ruined  by  the  war,  and  he  was  too  honorable  not  to 
let  Rocket  know  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  afiairs.  Then  he  found 
out  that  his  daughter  had  selected  a  true  piece  of  steel.  By-tfae-by,  the 
Bockets  are  now  in  the  United  States.  His  talents  are  already  giving 
him  a  high  position,  and  he  will,  before  long,  be  a  prominent  man.' 

Now,  my  reading  friends,  who  have  followed  the  thread  of  a  small 
every-day  story  through  a  melange,  how  do  you  like  the  history  and 
cure  of  my  friend  Rocket's  disease  ?  Aak  him&elf,  if  you  recognize  him«. 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  true.     So  mote  it  be.  w.  h.  Biown 
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What  seraph-tonee  entranoe  my  captive  ears  T 

Caa  such  prooeed  from  earth,  or  earthly  Toio€^ 

To  swell  the  magic  music  of  the  spheres? 

Yes  1  but  from  one  whose  heart  makes  heaven  Its  dioice^ 

And  upward  lifts  her  to  the  blissful  plains^ 

Where,  as  they  enter,  listening  saints  regoice 

That  mortal  lips  should  emulate  their  strains : 

There,  when  below  this  melody  has  ceased, 

She  Joins  the  angelic  choir  in  holier  layi, 

Sustains  their  harmony  with  power  increased  : 

Oh  I  may  she  think  of  those  who,  while  on  earth, 

She  led  in  sacred  song  and  chaunts  of  praise 

To  the  Redkemeb's  shrine  to  gain  *  new  birth.'  d. 
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T  WAS  night ;  the  wind  in  peace  was  sleeping, 
The  stars  their  silent  watoh  were  keeping, 
The  earth  seemed  hushed  in  deep  reposing, 
Like  soft  dark  eyes  of  beauty  closing. 
The  fbll-orbed  moon  her  iight  was  pouring 
On  purling  stream  and  torrent  roaring ; 
On  lowly  hut  and  lofty  tower ; 
On  soldier^s  tent  and  lady*s  bower ; 
On  sea  and  land,  on  all  she  kept 
Her  radiant  eye  while  others  slept 

On  scenes  of  sadness  and  of  pleasnrs^ 
On  miser  counting  o'er  bis  treasure. 
On  kings  and  nobles  without  number, 
On  millions  who  in  death  do  slumber, 
On  battle-field  with  corses  piling, 
On  prisoners  tedious  night  beguiling, 
On  blood-stained  warrior  restless  dreaming, 
On  sleeping  childhood  faces  beaming ; 
On  sea  and  land,  on  all  she  kept 
Her  radiant  eye  while  others  slept 

But  hark  I  fh>m  out  yon  castle  stealing 
Sweet  music  comes ;  now  louder  pealing 
The  ear  enchaining,  soul  entrancing, 
Anon  receding,  now  advancing. 
Now  breaking  forth  in  wildest  notes, 
Then  softly  changing,  gently  floats 
Upon  the  air  ;  then  dies  away 
Like  rays  of  light  at  dose  of  day ; 
While  yet  on  all  the  moon  still  kept 
Her  watchful  eye  while  others  slept 

But  see  yon  castle-gates  unbarring 

With  trumpet  loud  and  noisy  jarring ; 

A  crowd  of  warriors  come  out  rushing 

Like  foaming  ocean  onward  gushing. 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  themselves  wide  spreading 

To  sound  of  martial  music  treading ; 

While  over  rock,  and  tree,  and  all, 

Had  fallen  night's  sepulchral  pall ; 

Wbile  jet  on  all  the  moon  stUl  kept 

Her  watchful  eye  while  others  slept 

Where  are  they  now  ?  their  spirits  fleeting 
Are  with  the  loved  and  lost  ones  meeting ; 
Nothing  they  know  of  this  world's  sorrow, 
No  further  trouble  now  they  borrow ; 
They^ve  {passed  away,  we  know  them  not; 
TreditkHi  only  marks  the  spot 
Where  once  their  ashes  mouldering  lay. 
They  've  gone ;  but  when  day's  passed  away 
In  nightly  course  the  moon  still  keeps 
Her  eye  on  all,  e'en  while  they  sleep. 
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LLAS-LAND:     THE     FLORENTINE. 
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The  summit  of  Ellas-land  over-looks  afar  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  horizon  in  the  distance  appears  to  he  helow  us.  Morning's  early 
beams  seem  to  reach  us  with  an  upward  flight.  At  first,  darkness  be- 
comes less  prevailing,  and  objects  are  seen  more  distinctly.  A  faint  and 
spreading  arch  of  white  light  in  the  east  is  followed  by  a  reddening  flush 
and  purple  glow.  Presently  the  hill-tops,  alive  with  song  of  birds,  and 
vocal  with  all  the  voices  of  day,  mark  their  sharp  outlines  against  the 
sky.  Yet  another  look  shows  them  gilded  with  the  flrst  golden  beams 
of  the  sun,  and  then  bathed  abundantly  in  his  glorious  light.  The 
valley,  in  whose  immediate  bosom  lies  '  the  Beautiful  River,*  is  seen 
only  as  a  huge  winding  fog-anaconda.  The  smaller  valleys  separating 
the  numerous  hill-tops  from  each  other,  lift  and  throw  back  their  white 
veils  to  salute  you.  Terraces  of  wine-bearing  grapes  circle  the  conical 
hills  at  a  distance,  like  flounces  upon  the  skirts  of  a  lady's  dress.  We 
gaze  ofl*  into  azure  space,  and  look  down  upon  emerald  slopes,  fraught 
with  health-bearing  verdure,  and  breathe  the  sweet  breath  of  new-born 
day,  hours  before  the  tallest  steeple  of  the  city  is  visible  through  smoke 
and  fog.  The  coming  of  morning  to  Ellas-land  is  like  the  coming  of 
Ella  to  my  bosom,  lonely  by  reason  of  her  long  absence,  and  covered 
with  night.  It  does  not  come  in  the  manner  of  those  who  seek  grand 
eflects,  through  the  means  of  contrasts,  or  astonishment,  and  challeng- 
ing admiration ;  but  as  one  consciously  at  peace  with  herself,  and  serenely 
clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God's  favor,  with  all  holy  and  gentle  mes- 
sages, moving  ever  in  a  fresh  atmosphere  of  love  and  faith.  My  daugh- 
ter I  0  my  flrst-bom !  when  shall  the  joyful  East  herald  your  com- 
ing ?  When  again  shall  all  the  voices  of  my  heart  sing,  and  all  its 
blossoms  open,  and  all  its  treasury  of  delights  awake  ? 

The  first  effect  of  the  recovery  of  her  land  and  of  the  presence  of  as- 
sured good  fortune,  upon  the  Florentine,  I  have  already  stated  to  you, 
was  happy.  She  laid  off*  her  desolate-looking  and  worn  garments,  and 
with  them  much  of  the  appearance  of  age.  Freshly  and  pleasantly 
clad,  her  countenance  more  fresh,  and  her  eye  beaming  with  subdued 
but  cheerful  consciousness  of  success,  she  was  a  lady  of  agreeable  pre- 
sence and  of  winning  manners,  lacking  neither  intelligence  nor  dignity. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  those  circumstances  which  afiect  the  body,  as 
constituting  the  history  of  an  individual  ;  but  if  we  could  separately 
regard  the  fortunes  of  the  soul,  what  histories,  what  changes,  what 
mysteries  should  we  not  read  ?  The  Florentine  soon  relapsed  into  her 
restless  and  wandering  mood,  and  the  first  we  Itnew,  had  departed  from 
among  us,  leaving  only  some  kind  messages,  but  no  intimation  of  the 
direction  or  objects  of  her  journey.  In  a  great  city,  no  person  is  of  such 
consequence  as  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  :  she  had  been  known  to  few, 
and  to  us  only  as  a  mysterious  and  unhappy  person.  Her  disappearance 
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was  like  the  sinking  of  a  pebble  in  the  ocean  ;  caubing  a  momentary 
ripple,  and  then  to  be  thought  of  no  more. 

But  while  I  acknowledge  to  have  been  careless  of  her  fate,  more  so 
than  any  thing  but  preoccupation  with  professional  cares  would  excuse, 
the  thought  of  her  did  often  come  back  to  me.  Sometimes  it  remained 
long,  and  refused  to  go  hence.  As  weeks  and  months  and  seasons  rolled 
on,  and  as  Ellas-land  became  adorned  with  shrubbery,  and  endeared 
with  rural  delights,  and  mingled  with  all  thoughts  of  home,  the  figure 
of  the  Florentine  would  more  and  more  frequently  rise  in  the  «tiidst, 
and  sorrowfully  move  out  from  us  into  the  surrounding  void,  or  in  oppo- 
site mood  of  thoughtful  regard,  infuse  its  lady-like  aspects  and  shadowy 
presence  among  evergreens  and  flowering  shnibs  :  it  would  Feem  to 
stand  by  the  spring  or  glide  along  the  walks.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
painting,  to  represent  her  as  a  mythical  personage,  with  a  weird  look, 
and  figure  emerging  from  a  cloud.  The  accident  by  which  I  became 
enlisted  in  her  service,  all  its  results,  the  intimate  and  close  dependence 
of  all  upon  my  thoughts  of  you  though  distant,  excited  my  imagination. 
Often  of  a  pleasant  night,  the  silver  rays  of  the  moon,  falling  on  natural 
objects,  seemed  to  weave  lights  and  shadows  into  a  resemblance,  more 
or  less  fantastic,  of  the  Florentine.  Sometimes  the  rosy  light  of  dawn 
recalled  to  me  her  happy  countenance  —  the  first  time  I  met  her  after 
she  had  made  me  the  deed  for  Ellas-land  —  beaming  with  modest 
gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

I  held  several  consultations  with  Beard  and  Sontag  about  the  pic- 
ture. Should  it  be  a  single  figure,  to  represent  the  Florentine  alone  ? 
or  should  it  be  a  landscape,  and  her  figure  mingled  with  some  device 
of  natural  objects,  like  a  vision  or  a  dream  ?  Should  she  be  seen 
emerging  indistinctly  from  the  evening  fogs,  below  and  beyond  Ellas- 
land,  to  glance  over  its  laughing  surface  in  the  calm  upper  air  ?  Could 
it  be  so  contrived  that  a  shadowy,  peaceful,  and  light-hearted  Ella 
would  balance  and  throw  into  artistic  lepose  a  scene  whot-e  portent  is 
the  weird  unrest  of  the  Florentine  ?  Might  it  not  be  so  contrived  as 
to  show  the  spring,  the  old  elm,  and  our  venerable  bull-frog  Martin 
Luther  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  throwing  upon  the  back-ground 
a  storm-cloud,  with  the  dark  features  of  Black  Hawk  peering  from  it  ? 
Would  there  be  any  degree  of  possibility  or  artistic  coherence  in  throw- 
ing branches  of  shrubbery  so  into  relief  and  expression  as  to  bring  forth 
the  outlines  of  Father  Green,  as  a  sort  of  superior  and  presiding  genius, 
giving  the  whole  combination  an  idea  of  trust  and  safety  ? 

Mr.  Sontag  thought  there  was  a  fine  chance  for  landscape-painting, 
but  Ellas-land  was  too  much  improved  and  cultivated  ;  grass  was 
cropped,  trees  trimmed,  walks  laid  out  in  serpentine  bends.  There  was 
no  old  tree  or  broken  branch,  no  tangled  under-brush,  not  even  a  wild 
grape-vine  dislocated  from  its  support  and  swinging  in  the  wind.  If  he 
did  the  picture,  he  would  wipe  out  all  signs  of  cultivation,  and  show 
Ellas-land  m  its  primeval  state. 

Beard,  on  the  other  hand,  caught  up  with  eagerness  the  idea  of  an  ami- 
able  but  distraught  countenance  and  figure,  rising  somewhat  wildly  from 
an  indistinct  ground,  and  stroked  his  long  hair  with  satisfaction.  He  did 
not  object  decidedly  to  a  second  figure  ia  the  picture»  but  as  I  went  on, 
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adding  one  thing  to  another,  and  increasing  the  group  in  the  nmnmar 
above  described,  he  answered  me  never  a  word  until  I  reached  the  end. 
I  did  not  then  notice  a  peculiar  light  in  his  eye ;  but  he  thought  my 
combination  incomplete,  and  sugg^ted  the  adding  of  a  ghost,  hung  up 
by  hts  heels,  and  a  saint  with  a  split  stick  on  his  nose. 

All  at  once,  the  grotesqueneas  and  absurdity  of  my  inquiries  flaahad 
upon  me,  and  taking  in  the  ludicrous  solemnity  and  defereace  of  his 
mann^  while  listening  to  suggestions  which  would  over-task  any  num^ 
her  qC  academies  of  design,  our  eyes  met,  and  we  both  buist  into  a 
loud  and  hearty  laugh.     The  picture  was  postponed. 

Not  until  your  mother's  visit  to  Madame  Cleaver,  had  we  obtained  a 
sin^e  trace  of  the  movements  of  the  Florentine  herself.  From  the  de- 
scription given  by  Madame  Cleaver  of  the  stranger  in  her  pew,  I  had 
little  doubt  of  the  wanderer's  return ;  but  where  to  look  for  her,  or 
why  she  did  not  find  us,  were  questions  to  be  solved  only  by  the  general 
idea  we  had  of  her  condition,  as  one  mentally  perturbed,  seeking  in 
vain  fi)r  rest,  and  moved  about  in  the  pursuit  of  improbable  objects. 
She  was  no  otherwise  deranged  or  insane  than  one  may  be  who  is  still 
in  possession  of  every  sensibLlity  and  every  &culty,  but  who  has  allowed 
some  one  faculty  or  susceptibility  to  usurp  an  undue  control,  so  that 
other  faculties  and  susceptibilities  are  unable  quite  to  maintain  their 
orderly  relations  with  each  other.  We  were  leh  to  mquire  for  her  not 
many  days. 

It  happened  one  morning,  after  a  few  hours  of  the  sunshine  and  fra* 
granoe  of  £llas-land,  I  commenced  my  customary  walk  to  the  city,  and 
in  my  descent  was  moving  into  a  bank  of  mingled  fog  and  smoke, 
which  was  yielding  slowly,  but  not  yet  giving  up  its  obsfinate  and  un- 
even battle  with  the  sun,  whose  glittering  shafts  were  piercing  it 
through  and  through,  when  I  was  unejqpectedly  accosted  by  tiie  voice  of 
the  Florentine. 

'Thank  God,  it-is  you!'  said  she,  with  an  earnestness  which  I 
thought  a  little  exaggerated. 

I  took  her  hand,  and  said  :  <  I  am  glad  to  see  you,,  my  friend.' 

She  did  not  give  me  time  to  inquire  for  her  health  or  say  more,  but 
ommenced  interrogating : 

<  Do  you  believe  in  special  providences  •—  pray  tell  me,  do  you  b5- 
lieve?' 

While  I  hesitated  a  moment  how  to  shape  an  answer  to  a  question  so 
shot  at  me,  she  again  asked : 

'  Tell  me  truly.  You  are  composed,  and  your  brain  is  olearer  than 
mine.     Do  you  believe  in  special  providences  ? ' 

<  By  special  providences,'  I  replied, '  1  suppose  you  mean  an  influenoe 
exerted  by  divine  and  other  spiritual  agencies,  upoi  the  affairs  of  indi- 
viduals, and  especially  directed  to  mould  their  fate,  or  to  shape  partic- 
ular exigencies  of  it  Yes,  I  do  believe,  unless  I  should  use  a  word 
more  positive,  and  say  I  know  it.' 

<  Thank  Gron,  again  I '  said  she.  *  Now  tell  me  why  you  believe: 
prove  it  to  me,  and  —  then  you  will  shine  almost  like  an  angel :  your 
steps  will  be  beautiAil  as  the  coming  of  him  who  biingeth  glad  tidings.' 

I  do  not  remember  ever  before  to  have  been  called  upon  to  make  an 
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aiffiiiii0«t  upon  a  questioii,  appaiently  imnolying  so  muck  feeling,  not 
oflly  without  a  l»ief,  but  without  a  moment'i  fbrethoog^.  Pai^  to 
fUA  taoM,  partly  to  aTod  the  oddness  of  sueh  a  diacanon  in  a  puhtie 
thoioughfaie,  and  partly  to  bnng  her  mind  more  dixeetly  under  chea&d 
and  healthy  iBftoenees,  I  invited  hor  along  a  by-path  with  which  I  was 
familiar,  and  which  by  a  riioit  dirtanoe  l^  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  warm 
with  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  and  oTer-looking  city  andralley,  vil- 
lage and  rmdet,  lar  aa  eye  could  reach.  Arriving  there,  I  waa  about 
to  call  her  attention  to  the  beautiful  efiects  of  light  and  diade  upon  a 
diftaat  finest,  when  die  again  preBsed  for  my  aignment 

'  Shortly,  tiien,  my  fiiend  1  because  not  to  believe  it  would  be  to  be- 
lieve hvman  afikixa  an  exception  to  the  general  order  of  nature.  I 
do  not  new  think  of  any  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  wh'ch  is  not 
more  <nr  lea  afiected  by  causes  outside  of  itself,  and  proceeding,  so  far 
as  we  can  guess,  firom  some  great,  common  centre  of  government.  What, 
for  ittslaaee,  is  the  cause  which  produces  from  the  same  elements  two 
such  different  subftanoes  aa  diaxnond  and  charcoal  ?  The  fate  of  two 
infiuts,  bora  in  the  same  family,  could  hardly  be  more  opposite.' 

'True/'  aaid  the  Florentine :  '  but  tiioie  laws  are  universal  and  ma> 
taiial,  are  they  not?' 

'  It  is  rather  probable,'  I  repUed, '  that  ^ey  are  Qniversal,  and  henee 
do  not  meet  the  ease  before  your  Honor  —  1  beg  pardon,  my  fiiend ;  I 
see  now,  I  am  not  in  court.  But  perhi^ps  these  laws  may  be  one  step 
in  the  erplanation  of  the  case.  We  know  that  men  and  women,  how* 
ever  capable  of  reason,  are  not^vemed  by  it.  The  real  springs  of  ac- 
tion are  as  apt  to  be  found  in  some  cheri^ied  memory,  some  lingering 
hope,  some  undisclosed  and  almost  unrecognized  emotional  impulse,  as 
in  the  dictates  of  pure  reason.  It  would  1^  difficult  to  imagine  a  com- 
bmatioa  of  nand  and  matter  capable  of  logic,  yet  so  habitually  illogical 
ss  mankind.  In  the  important  affairs  of  life,  where  judgment  is  called 
to  its  highest  exevcise,  it  oflen  hi^ppens  that  the  scales  are  poised  almost 
efenly:  ^leweight  of  a  feather  or  of  a  grain  of  sand,  as  it  were,  in  one 
•eale  or  the  oltor,  decides  the  question.  Then  come  all  the  conse" 
({neaoea,  diffinent  and  leading  in  a  difierrat  direction,  from  an  opposite 
decision.  But  this  thing,  tins  ^irit  or  inner  life,  which  we  call  the 
nol,  and  the  spiritual  existenees  to  which  it  is  akin,  are  influenced  by 
the  moral  amotions.  I  see  no  more  improbability  that  one  moral  afiee- 
tiea  should  draw  to  it  or  repel  others,  than  that  one  magnet  should  draw 
to  it  or  lepel  othm*.  When  the  scales  d*  the  judgment  or  of  the  will 
hang  tmiMing  and  undecided,  some  of  the  millions  of  sjpiritual  creatures 
that  walk  the  earth  unseen,  an  angel,  the  disembodied  spirit  of  pa^ 
rent,  relative,  or  friend,  breathes  into  your  spirit  a  recollection,  an  emo- 
tiott,  ahope,and  the  work  is  done ;  or  the  same  influenoe  may  be  exerted 
upoo  odier  minds  upon  whose  de<»8km  your  fate  depends.  I  know  a 
violent  and  tireligkms  man  who  was  alxrat  to  commit  murder.  He  says 
his  arm  was  raised  for  the  fatal  blow  :  the  thought  flashed  upon  him, 
iMdurt  jivoald  the  ^irit  of  his  departed  Mary,  the  girl  of  his  early  love, 
tiiiak  of  such  an  act  ?  The  blow  was  not  struck.  He  might  have 
swung  upon  ^e  gallows :  he  is  now  alive,  not  useless  nor  without  a 
share  of  the  regard  of  those  who  know  him.  He  thinks  his  Uary  saved 
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him.  I  have  heard  Jenny  Lind,  and  many  a  famous  singer,  but  nerer 
a  song  so  sung  as  to  produce  the  effect  upon  me  that  is  given  by  his 
uncultivated  voice  to  the  song  of  Highland  Mary.  It  is  the  bridge  en 
which  his  thoughts  cross  over  to  his  own  Mary. 

*  Beautiful !  *  exclaimed  the  Florentine  —  *  very  beautiful  I  * 

I  was  at  first  about  to  appropriate  these  expressions  to  my  argument, 
not  unwilling  to  think  I  might  have  said  something  better  than  I  was 
conscious  of  saying  ;  but  her  hands  were  stretched  to  the  scene  below 
and  beyond  us : 

*  See  ! '  said  she  with  eagerness  :  '  the  mists  are  all  gone.  The  clouds 
have  rolled  away.  The  hills  smile  at  each  other :  the  valley  laughs  : 
the  river  is  tranquil,  and  flows  along  the  distance  like  a  track  of  light : 
it  loses  itself  in  the  embrace  of  winding  shores,  covered  with  verdure !  * 

*  All  very  true  ! '  said  I,  a  little  piqued  :  *  but  has  that  any  thing  to 
do  with  special  providences  ?  * 

'  0  my  dear  friend ! '  continued  the  Florentine,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 
altogether  as  wild  as  any  thing  I  had  seen  in  her  conduct ;  *  I  believe 
now  in  special  providences.  It  was  a  special  providence  that  kept  me 
alive  with  hope  for  many  weary  years,  it  was  a  special  providence  that 
sent  me  to  your  office,  and  when  repelled,  sent  me  many  times,  turning 
ever  again,  I  did  not  know  why,  to  that  office,  imtil  I  found  you,  and 
through  you,  my  fortune.  It  was  a  special  providence  that,  after  much 
wandering,  brought  me  back  ag  lin  to  this  neighborhood  ;  and  being 
here,  it  was  a  special  providence  that  kept  me  last  night  sleepless,  and 
impressed  upon  my  brain,  as  if  seared  there  with  a  hot  iron,  the  neces- 
sity of  again  seeking  your  aid.  A  part  of  my  vision  is  already  fulfilling 
itself :  the  rest  will  follow  :  it  must  follow.  Thanks  be  to  God  !  and 
all  His  merciful  angels !  My  heavy  burden  will  leave  me.  I  shall 
be  happy  :  through  your  agency  some  how  or  other,  joy  is  ripening  for 
my  desolate  existence.  Oh !  my  heart  will  smile  as  the  hills  :  it  will 
laugh  as  the  valley  :  and  my  peace,  it  shall  flow  on  like  the  river !  * 

Whether  she  had  attended  to  any  part  of  my  explanation  of  special 
providences,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that 
her  newly-expressed  faith  was  only  a  new  phase  of  feeling,  brought 
about  by  an  unexplained  association  and  concurrence  of  the  scene 
before  her  with  a  previous  fancy  or  dream.  It  was  not  quite  the 
fair  thing  in  her,  to  urge  me  unprepared  to  a  discussion  of  such  a 
topic,  and  then  to  let  her  mind  wander,  and  leave  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  discussion  of  special  providences,  to  the  inglorious  certainty  of  ne- 
glect. Thinking  over  my  argument,  so  far  as  it  went,  I  am  compelled 
to  confess  that  the  Professors  of  Lane  Seminary  would  not  be  likely  to 
adopt  it  as  a  model ;  but  yet  I  am  persuaded,  if  she  had  listened,  I 
might  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  have  made  a  tolerably  good  thing 
of  it.  Moral  to  lawyers  ;  never  venture  to  make  an  argument,  when 
there  is  no  judge  or  sherifl^at  hand,  to  keep  the  jury  imprisoned  in  their 
seats,  and  if  inclined  to  sleep,  to  wake  them  up. 

The  Florentine,  close  following  her  rhapsody  to  the  hills  and  .river, 
proposed  to  relate  to  me  her  story  :  upon  which  proposal  I  pulled  out 
my  watch,  and  saying  1  had  an  engagement  at  eight,  requested  her  to 
proceed  to  £Uas«land  and  remain  Ull  evening. 
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'  Ton  lawyers,'  said  she,  apparently  hurt  as  well  as  surprised,  '  are 
80  —  stony  —  cold !  Here  am  I,  returned  from  long  wandering,  and  my 
heart  leaping  with  a  new-found  hope,  my  feelings  swaying  toand-fio 
with  the  chuices  of  the  whole  object  of  a  life-time  to  be  gained  or 
lost,  and  perhaps  depending  on  you  !  Tet  you  interpose  between  me 
and  my  chances  a  cool  d^*8  business.  I  am  wrong.  I  am  unjust. 
Ton  hare  been  very  kind :  1  will  wait.' 

'  Suppose,  my  friend,'  said  I,  '  yon  should  obtain  a  promise  from  me 
to  give  you  immediate  attention,  and  I  should  then  delay  you  from  day 
to^y,  breaking  my  promises.  Which  is  the  most  kind,  to  tell  you 
frankly  when  I  can  and  will  listen  to  your  afiairs,  and  keep  my  pro- 
mise, or  to  make  kinder  promises,  but  trifle  with  them  ?  The  only 
way  to  fulfil  engagements  is  to  fulfil  them  in  their  order.  At  ei^^ht 
o'clock  I  shall  be  at  my  office.  At  five  this  evening  I  will  be  at  Ellas- 
land,  and  we  will  then  see  what  can  be  done.  Meanwhile,  go  and 
rest' 

She  took  my  hand  very  kindly,  and  said  : 

'  I  rely  upon  you.  Your  very  determined  and  precise  mode  of  indi* 
eating  your  purpose  to  act  at  your  own  convenience,  and  in  yo\}r  own 
way,  haa  an  inspiring  effect ;  but  afler  all,  if  I  were  Ella,  standing 
before  you  desolate  and  friendless,  would  you,  could  you  defer  me  and 
my  hopes  f  I  was  once  as  young  and  fresh  as  Ella,  and  as  much  loved. 
The  whole  wwld  extended  to  me  open  palms,  and  lighted  me  along 
with  smiles.  Between  that  time  and  this  I  have  been  groping 
always  on  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  turned  from  the  sun, 
hurrying  to  overtake  the  morning  or  to  meet  it,  but  keeping  pace  only 
with  the  deepest  shadow  of  night.  Oh  !  it  seems  like  the  dark  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  away  down  in  the  central  recess  of  my 
heart  is  a  gay  little  bird  that  sings  of  hope.  Its  song  reaches  no  ear  but 
mine.  Often  and  often  have  I  been  about  to  lie  ^own  and  die,  but  as 
it  were  at  the  last  moment,  the  little  bird  would  sing,  and  I  lived.  His 
longB  became  more  firequent.  In  these  later  times  another  bird  sings  to 
him  just  in  advance,  and  I  am  led  on  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  by  the 
beckoning  song  of  the  companion-bfrd,  and  my  soid  keeps  warm  with 
the  warbling  and  melodious  response  of  the  bird  in  my  heart.  Some- 
times I  forget  my  food,  and  often  spend  my  nights  sleepless,  listening  to 
these  tunefiil  songsters.  Last  night  the  invisible  companion-bird  sung  from 
my  bed*po8t.  Beautiful  scenes  opened  before  my  waking  dreams.  At 
tlw  peep  of  dawn  the  companion-bird  flew  from  perch  to  perch,  singing, 
and  as  it  were  beckoning  away,  and  I  have  been  following.  But  a 
moment  since  he  seemed  to  be  perched  on  the  top  of  your  head.  Where 
has  he  flown  ?  Did  you  say  something  of  special  providences  ?  Did 
you  tell  me  to  wait  till  evening  ?     My  friend  !  my  friend  !  * 

It  was  obvious  that  our  unhappy  wanderer  was  only  one  step  this 
side  offerer  and  insanity,  and  that  rest  and  afiection  were  imminently 
needed.  To  encourage  her  rehearsals  at  that  moment  could  only  add 
fuel  to  the  flame  that  was  consimiing  her  vital  energies,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  Tet,  to  leave  her  to  pursue  her  fiincies  would  be  to  leave 
her  to  wander  ikrther  and  farther  from  repose,  into  utter  wretchedness. 
There  was  an  absolute  and  pressing  necessity  that  her  thoughts  should 
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be  directed  into  other  cliaimels,  or  at  the  least,  fhmi  entire  concentra- 
tion upon  a  single  theme.  Without  dirersion  repose  would  be  impossi- 
ble, and  without  repose  there  seemed  to  me  no  hope.  But  an  attempted 
and  unsuccessful  diversion  would  only  wound  and  exaggerate  her  senii- 
hility,  and  weaken  my  influence.  I  felt  as  if  every  word  and  motion  of 
mine  would  be  like  a  step  in  the  dark  near  a  precipice.  One  mis-itep 
and  all  might  be  lost.  Her  mind  was  so  much  absorbed  in  her  theme, 
I  do  not  think  she  was  conscious  that  as  I  replied  I  commenced  slowly 
walking  toward  Ellas-land,  and  that  her  movement  corresponded  with 
mine. 

'  The  bird  in  your  heart,'  said  I, '  may  be  your  good  angel.  The 
Gompanionbird  may  be  another  angel  sent  in  advance  to  welcome  you 
to  a  whole  company  of  angels.  It  betokens  that  you  are  not  to  be  too 
anxious  ;  you  are  not  ta  work  out  your  own  fate  ;  you  are  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  over-shadowed  by  the  white  wings  of  a  shining  throng 
who  will  quiet  and  mould  your  thoughts  for  happiness.  The  com- 
pnnion-bird  led  you  to  me,  and  for  the  present  has  flown.  Let  us  not 
rebel  against  these  kind  influences.  Let  us  acknowledge  this  hint,  that 
you  are  to  leave  every  thing  to  me.  Your  birds  sing  no  more  to-day, 
and  no  more  eflbrt  on  your  part  to-day  is  required.  The  good  Fatheb 
will  take  His  own  time.  If  you  were  to  seek  some  quiet  place  now  and 
lie  down,  the  bird  would  sing  no  more  from  your  bed-post.  Possibly 
you  might  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  influence  of  good  spirits,  as 
it  were  by  the  sound  of  rustling  leaves.  If  any  advance  coidd  be  made 
in  your  affairs  by  immediate  attention,  your  companion-bird  would  have 
led  you  to  some  one  not  engaged  as  I  am  to-day  in  an  afiair  altogether 
as  anxious  and  critical  as  yours  can  be.' 

'  How  can  that  be  possible  ?  '  said  the  Florentine,  expressing  incre- 
dulity rather  than  inquiry. 

*  I  will  tell  you,*  said  I.  *  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  your  companion- 
bird  did  me  a  kind  act,  also,  in  bringing  you.  I  have  in  hand  a  matter 
of  passion  and  pride ;  I  am  to  try  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ;  and  since 
you  have  experienced  sorrows,  I  would  like  your  criticism  on  my  plan 
of  treating  the  case.'  * 

Here  I  paused  to  see  if  she  was  likely  to  permit  her  curiosity  to  be 
excited.  She  showed  very  little  desire  for  me  to  tell  the  character  of 
my  engagement  for  the  day  ;  but  by  this  time  we  were  walking  rather 
briskly,  and  afler  a  short  silence,  I  determined  to  push  the  experiment 
a  step  further,  and  proceeded  to  say  : 

'  I  am  to  meet  an  old  miser,  who  made  his  fortune  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  star-candles  from  adulterated  material,  selling  them  by  short 
weight,  and  putting  the  money  at  usury.  He  won  such  rest  as  often 
comes  to  the  soles  of  unblest  feet.  Disease  and  death  scattered  his 
household.  Frequent  hearses  besieged  his  gate.  Not  one  was  left  him 
but  a  daughter,  a  wild,  untrained  girl,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
beautiful  and  lack  all  the  safe-guards  of  beauty.  The  father  drove  her 
lover  from  his  house  :  she  met  him  elsewhere  and  was  lost.  She  has 
been  living  for  some  months  at  a  house  of  revel,  in  secret,  but  in  shame. 
The  old  miser  writhes  under  it,  and  has  appealed  to  me  for  help. 
What  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  ? ' 
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Koieplywftsmadetomy  questioii.    I  continued  : 

'  There  is  no  law  at  all  in  the  case,  and  consequently  I  might  de- 
cline to  inteffero.  Moieorer,  the  old  man  wants  to  take  it  into  Chan- 
oeiy,  and  into  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United  States,  the  places  of  all 
oClMffBwhexe  there  is  no  possibility  of  taldng  it ;  but  a  litigation  in  those 
courts  expresses  bis  idea  of  the  sublime  in  the  way  of  a  Siss  generally. 
Down  to  this  time  the  affitir  has  been  but  little  known,  but  he  now 
wishes  to  giTe  pnblieity  to  all  its  unhappy  details.  It  was  bfcught 
about  in  part  by  his  threatening  to  disinherit  his  daughter,  if  she  spoke 
again  to  her  lorer,  and  on  finding  himself  disobeywl,  he  told  her,  net 
aipecting  to  be  bdieved,  that  she  should  neyer  again  cross  his  thresh- 
old unless  she  would  abandon  her  laser's  acquaintance.  Law  can  do 
nothing  with  such  a  case  ;  but  I  hare  become  an  amateur  of  sensations. 
I  am  curious  to  see  what  would  be  the  eSkd  upon  both  father  and 
daughter  of  a  reconciliation. 

'  Take  pains  to  reconcile  to  her  father  such  a  creat$ire  as  that  ? '  in* 
quired  the  Florentine,  beginning  to  show  sone  interest 

*  As  an  amatenr,'  said  I,  *  merely  as  an  amateur.  The  old  man  is 
very  misefahie.  He  has  nothing  to  love  but  his  money  and  his  daughter. 
He  tries  to  keep  iq^  a  show  of  resolution,  by  threats  of  persecuting  her, 
but  I  sec  through  it  It  shows  him  unspeakably  wretched  and  ill  at 
ease.  He  mnst  have  relief  or  he  will  die.  It  has  run  through  my 
naind  in  this  way.  His  soul  and  his  daughter's  are  kindred,  and 
althon^  held  apart  by  raging  sin,  really  might  do  each  other  good. 
Now,  my  fioend,  suppose  these  two  souls  should  be  left  apart,  to  go  by 
diBferent  roads,  aching  down  to  darkness,  in  all  eternity  to  desire  and 
hate  each  other,  but  never  meet,  father  and  daughter  wandering,  un- 
ha|^,  in  ail  eternity  never  to  meet,  but  to  each  other  lost,  lost,  loet ! ' 

'  What  can  yon  do  ? '  said  the  Florentine. 

'  This  is  my  plan.  He  never  would  have  come  to  me  in  the  matter, 
if  he  had  not  imagined  me  to  possess  a  certain  superiority.  This  shows 
that  I  posKSB  the  means  of  mastery  over  him.  I  must  do  as  the  doc- 
tors do,  look  wise  and  give  him  medicines.  But  the  first  thing  is  a 
blister.  I  will  break  bun  into  my  line  of  treatment  by  a  test,  which,  if 
soceeasfiil,  will  pot  an  end  to  all  obstinacy  on  his  part  At  precisely 
eight  o'clock  I  will  be  seated  in  the  office,  He  will  come  in.  He  will 
inquire  how  I  do  this  morning.  I  will  make  him  no  answer.  He 
will  put  some  other  question.  I  will  not  answer.  After  a  few 
moments*  hesitatkin  I  will  light  a  segar  for  myself  and  offer  him 
one.  He  will  decline  :  he  hates  tobacco  like  poison. '  I  will  pufi^at  my 
segar  until  he  comes  directly  to  his  business,  I  will  then  throw  away 
my  sagar,  and  indicate  my  interest  I  will  say  I  have  been  thinking  it 
over.  That  it  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulty  and  responsibility.  That  I 
see  hopes  of  snecess,  but  also  foresee  the  pains  it  will  cost  1  cannot 
undertake  it»  unless  he  will  pay  me  one  thousand  dollars  immediately, 
and  mate  when  I  want  it'  « 

'  That  WIS  not  the  way  you  treated  me,*  said  the  Florentine. 

'  But  his  case,  you  observe,  is  a  case  for  a  blister.  His  disease  at  the 
ptesent  moment  is  i^  his  daughter.  The  only  other  vitsd  thing  about 
mm  is  h»  money.    I  must  put  my  hands  in  his  poeket,  just  as  hUsten 
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are  put  on  the  feet  to  cure  certain  diseases  of  the  head.  He  ^411  groan, 
and  protest,  but  he  will  pay  me.  I  will  exact  one  other  condition, 
which,  after  paying  one  thousand  dollars,  will  seem  easy ;  it  will  be 
like  homoeopathic  sugar-pellets  to  allopathic  pills.  He  must  agree  to  be 
governed  implicitly  by  my  advice,  even  if  I  should  require  him  to  foigiTe 
his  daughter,  and  take  her  home  to  live  with  him  ? 

*  Do  you  think  he  will  ever  agree  to  that  ?  *  inquired  the  lady. 

'  He  will  appear,'  said  I,  'to  protest  and  object,  but  finally  to  yield 
under  a  sort  of  compulsion.  The  truth  is,  it  is  above  all  things  the 
course  he  is  aching  to  find  a  pretence  for.  He  will  agree  to  let  me  carry 
her  any  messages  I  choose,  as  from  him  :  in  a  word,  he  will,  in  confi- 
dence with  me,  acknowledge  himself  willing  to  do  or  say  any  thing  to 
win  back  his  child.  I  will  then  promise  not  to  humble  him  too  much 
before  her,  and  to  take  care  to  place  her  in  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to 
the  exercise  on  his  part  of  wholesome  authority  over  her.  He  will 
almost  hug  mo  for  that.* 

*  And  what  then  ?  '  said  the  Florentine. 

'  Then,'  said  1,  *  the  work  is  nearly  accomplished.  All  the  rest  is 
easy.  I  select  a  bouquet  of  choice,  fragrant  flowers,  not  large  nor  with 
too  much  color,  but  delicate,  suggestive  of  modesty  and  innocence.  I  go 
to  the  house  where  she  is :  I  am  told  she  is  not  there,  or  perhaps  de- 
clines to  see  me.  I  say  :  *  Very  well,  then  I  will  call  the  police ;  it  is 
optional  to  put  me  to  that  trouble  or  not ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  trouble 
is  not  much,  for  one  is  waiting  to  be  called,  just  around  the  comer.'  I 
am  let  in,  and  soon  Miss  makes  her  appearance.  She  is  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  shame  and  contempt,  and  meets  me  timidly,  not  without  a 
certain  shrinking  and  confusion  of  manner.  Aflcr  preparing  the  way,  I 
tell  her  I  have  recently  seen  her  father.  She  bites  her  nails^  but  makes 
no  reply.  A  tear  begins  to  glisten  in  her  eye,  but  whether  of  vexation 
or  sorrow,  of  course  I  cannot  tell.  I  hand  her  the  bouquet,  and  say  her 
father  sent  it.  She  looks  at  me  with  surprise  and  doubt,  but  kisses  the 
flowei-s,  and  inquires  if  her  father  is  well.  I  tell  her  he  is  far  from 
well :  there  appears  to  bo  but  one  step  between  him  and  the  grave. 
His  heart  is  broken.  She  will  sob,  weep,  or  go  into  hysterics.  I  will 
manage  that  she  does  not  quit  sobbing  or  hysterics  till  I  have  com- 
pletely gained  her  confidence.  She  will  then  ask  to  be  taken  to  her 
father.  I  will  make  difficulties.  She  shall  understand  it  is  no  easy 
matter.  I  will  ask  if  she  is  not  happy  where  she  is,  as  if  I  looked  to  the 
probability  of  her  remaining.  She  will  say  she  is  not  happy,  that  she  ii 
a  fool,  and  very  miserable,  and  might  as  well  die  and  go  to  hell  at  once, 
as  live  so.  That  her  lover  has  become  neglectful  and  tyrannical,  and 
she  sees  no  course  open  to  her  but  absolute  degradation.  She  will  pro- 
mise to  make  any  acknowledgment  to  her  father,  to  get  down  on  her 
knees  to  him,  any  thing,  if  he  will  take  her  home.  She  will  never  see 
her  lover  more.  But  I  will  say  to  her  that  she  should  marry  him.  *  He 
will  not  marry  such  a^  I  am  ! '  she  will  say,  and  then  comes  another 
flood  or  frenzy.  *  Proud  people  do  not  buy  cheap  goods,'  she  will  say, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  Then  I  will  rise  from  my  seat  and  pace 
the  room  with  apparent  excitement  of  manner  and  say  :  '  But  you  are 
as  good  as  he  is.  He  ought  to  marry  you,  and  he  must  and  shall  many 
you.     Obey  me,  be  firm,  and  he  shall  certainly  marry  you.' 
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*  *  0  Sir  I  *  she  will  say,  *  I  am  sunk  very  low ;  but  I  cauinot  accept  a 
husband  who  ofiers  or  consents  only  upon  compulsion  to  make  me  his  wife. 
I  can  beg,  I  can  starve,  I  can  die,  but  that  I  cannot  do.  Oh  !  pardon  me, 
Sir  ;  that  I  will  not  for  a  moment  think  of.  While  there  is  blood  in 
these  veins,  there  will  be  life  to  bite  a  hole  large  enough  to  let  life  out ; 
and  so  long  as  the  pulsations  of  this  heart  may  be  stopped  at  will,  so 
long  will  it  revolt.     No,  Sir,  no  !  any  thing  but  that.* 

*  *  But,  Miss,*  I  will  say  ;  *  the  beauty  of  my  plan  is,  that  he  shall 
offer  to  be  your  husband,  plead  with  you  for  tiie  privilege,  protest  that 
he  cannot  live  without  you,  and  threaten  to  kill  himself  if  you  reject  him. ' 

*  She  will  shake  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  moan,  and  say  : 

*  *  Such  a  thing  might  have  been  I  0  my  God  !  but  not  any  more 
possible  for  me.     Oh !  no,  no,  not  for  me.^ 

*  To  which  I  will  reply :  *  But  I  say,  yes,  yes  ;  not  no,  no  ;  it  is  possi- 
ble, more  than  possible,  it  positively  shaill  happen.  The  only  condition, 
is,  that  you  shall  promise  to  act  as  I  require,  and  then,  at  all  hazards, 
not  fail  to  fulfil  your  promise.* 

*  *  Do  you  think.  Madam,*  said  I  to  the  Florentine,  *  that  the  young 
woman  will  agree  to  follow  my  advice  ?  * 

* '  Follow  it ! '  said^she.  *  The  girl  will  drink  in  the  hardest  condi- 
tions you  can  impose,  as  a  thirsty  person  drinks  water.  She  will  be  as 
docile  as  a  pet  lamb  that  runs  fnsking  and  bleating,  to  the  hand  that 
feeds  it.  You  must  not  hold  up  such  promises  not  to  be  fulfilled.  You 
have  no  right  to  lift  the  poor  girl  to  the  skies  only  to  dash  her  again 
.  into  the  pit !  * 

*Poor  girl  !  *  said  I,  *such  a  creature  as  that ! ' 

The  Florentine  was  not  in  a  mood  to  appreciate  a  joke.  I  proceeded 
to  say,  I  would  remove  the  girl  to  costly  apartments,  where  the  first  . 
object  meeting  her  eye  should  be  her  mother's  portrait,  and  where  she 
should  receive  respectable  protection.  I  would  have  her  amply  sup- 
phed  with  new  clothing,  very  rich,  but  very  plain,  such  as  might  adorn 
a  vestal.  Gew-gaws  and  meretricious  ornaments  she  should  have  none. 
Every  former  vestment  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames.  The  past 
should  be  made  to  seem  to  be  really  in  the  distance.  She  should  see  all 
the  symbols  o'f  a  new  and  purer  life,  and  breathe  a  new  atmosphere.  I 
will  tell  her  father  about  it ;  but  as  yet  he^shall  not  see  her.  Presently 
her  lover  begins  to  wonder  at  the  change  ;  he  doubts  if  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  he  supposed  himself,  in  getting  rid  of  her.  He  thinks  her 
very  beautiful,  and  calls  to  see  her.  She  receives  him  with  patient 
modesty,  but  will  see  him  only  in  the  presence  of  others.  He  calls  again 
and  again  with  similar  results.  I  make  it  a  point  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
quest him  not  to  bother  the  young  woman  with  calls.  I  tell  hicgi  that  she 
had  been  greatly  thrown  from  her  balance  by  harsh  treatment  from  her 
lather,  and  by  beheving  herself  necessary  to  his,  her  lover*s  happiness, 
but  she  had  discovered  her  error.  She  would  lead  a  diflerent  life  here- 
after. She  might  never  return  to  her  father,  but  her  father  would 
always  supply  her  with  the  means  of  living  elegantly  and  honestly.  It 
was  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  such  a  girl,  but 
his  visits  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  He  was  not  worthy  of  her.  If 
she  ever  marries,  I  will  say,  it  will  be  some  man  whom  she  respects. 
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This  will  only  inflame  him  the  more.  He  will  beset  her  with  bouquets 
and  billet-douxs,  and  consume  himself  with  sighs.  In  short,  they  will 
be  married.  It  may  be  perhaps  a  private  marriage  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  advise  the  world  that  it  did  not  take  place  when  it  ought 
to  have  taken  place.  Then  her  father  welcomes  them  home.  The 
two  souls,  father  and  daughter,  shall  cling  more  fondly  than  ever  to- 
gether, and  not  wander  separate  and  sorrowful  for  ever.  But  here  is 
Ellas-land ! 

I  explained  to  your  mother  the  urgency  of  the  necessity  that  the 
Florentine  should  have  rest  and  food.  She  appeared  to  taie  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  what  I  had  told  her,  and  I  hoped  the  diversion  of  her 
thoughts  would  be  in  season.  On  my  return  in  the  evening  I  found  she 
had  slept,  but  had  eaten  little.  She  was  reclining  on  a  lounge.  Her 
mind  was  clear,  and  free  from  excitement,  but  she  was  languid,  and 
acknowledged  herself  too  weary  to  tell  me  the  history  of  her  troubles 
at  that  time.  During  the  night  she  had  considerable  head-ache,  and 
in  the  morning  a  fever  set  in.  Its  character  did  not  long  remain  doubt- 
ful. It  was  our  old  dread:  that  low,  baffing,  deceptive  fever,  the 
typhoid. 
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Up 
Through  tho  shaded  walk,  into  tho  State-House, 
"Walked  Ag.vtua  and  I,  one  clear,  bright  mom 
Tn  early  spring.    A  moment,  and  wo  stood 
"Within  tho  silent  hall  whence,  years  ago, 
Issued  tho  wisdom  of  those  men  whoso  bays 
Float  brightening  down  tho  tide  of  time 
For  over.    'T  is  a  large,  plain  room,  hung  round 
With  portraits,  images  of  men  whoso  names 
Gleam  brightly  in  tho  galaxy  of  fame. 
Dependent  from  the  ceiling,  a  chandelier 
Pours  intercepted  light  tlu"ough  countless  prisms 
In  rain-bow  radiance  o'er  the  room.    On  high, 
Mid-way  of  tho  far  wall,  over  against 
Tho  entrance,  perches  the  brazen  eagle, 
Our  country's  emblem.    Conspicuously 
Beneath  stands  "Washington'  in  statue ;  here, 
As  in  history,  alone,  unequalled. 
]<]urope  has  had  her  heroes,  Albion 
]  For  warrior-monarchs,  and  Corsica 
(lave  Gaul  its  red,  far-flashing  meteor: 
But  thou,  America,  young,  favored  land, 
Hast  fixed  upon  tho  firmament  of  fame 
Tho  cynosure  of  nations.     '  Come  hither,' 
Called  my  friend :  '  como !  sit  hero  whcro  I  have  sat : 
I  '11  tell  my  countrymen,  when  I  return  to  Greece, 
How  I  reclmed  me  in  the  chair 
Honored  by  "WAsmNOTON.' 
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I  Ve  never  cringed 
To  mortal :  no  living  wigbt  bears  spirit 
Prouder  than  my  own ;  but  reverently 
Before  that  chair  I  stood,  nor  dared  to  touch 
The  seat  once  hallowed  by  his  presence. 
Later,  and  up  the  winding  stairs  we  took 
Our  toOsome  way  e'en  to  the  interior 
Of  the  clock ;  itself  a  room,  its  mechanism 
In  the  centre;  the  four  circular  windows 
Its  four  faces ;  to  which  the  citizens 
That  throng  the  streets  look  up  and  see 
On  every  side  of  the  square  tower,  true 
As  truth  itself  their  faithful  monitor. 
Down  in  the  room  below,  the  pendulum, 
That  great  pulse-beat  of  time,  swings  to-and-fro. 
Up,  on  we  went,  nor  passed  unnoticing 
The  bell  whose  iron  mouth  to  all  the  land 
Sang  out  the  song  of  freedom  1     Pacific 
Heard  it  borne  along  by  echoing  Andes ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  shore,  its  mighty  waves 
Took  up  the  tune ;  and  ever  on  their  march 
Prom  polo  to  polo,  they  chant  it  forth  afar 
To  listening  lands  in  solemn  imison. 
Higher  and  still  more  liigh,  and  then  wo  stood 
Within  the  open  steeple.    *  How  glorious  I ' 
Exclaimed  my  friend.     *  How  more  than  beautiful ! 
The  city  girt  with  rivers,  the  blue  sky, 
And  that  white  building  to  the  west  away, 
With  gleaming  columns,  so  like  the  Parthenon ! 
'T  is  almost  like  a  mom  in  my  far  clime. 
Ah  1  Greece,  thou  dear,  delightful  land  I '    She  ceased, 
Looked  dreamily  toward  the  College, 
And  tears,  largo  tears,  sufifused  her  soft,  dark  eyes. 
Her  gentle  breast  heaved  with  a  sigh,  and  then 
I  left  her  side,  for  well  I  knew  her  thoughts 
Were  far  away,  aad  busy  with  the  past 
O'er  the  vast,  irregular  mass  of  roofe, 
Chimneys,  and  tops  of  trees  just  visible 
Between,  glancing  at  spire  and  gilded  dome 
With  crowning  cross  shining  like  a  pale  planet 
In  the  sun-light,  my  eye  roved  on,  and  there 
Par  to  the  south,  where  sky  and  landscape  meet, 
Saw  the  blue,  lordly  Delaware  move  on, 
Majestically  slow,  receive  and  bear 
Rejoicing  Schuylkill  onward  to  the  sea. 
Delightedly  I  gazed  and  long :  enjoying 
The  pure  breeze,  gladdening  sun-light,  and  low  hum 
That  from  the  busy  streets  below  ascended 
Lullingly :  like  the  far-off  murmuring 
Of  water-fall;  and  thought  anon  of  Hellas, 
Unhappy,  ruined  Hellas :  beautiful 
But  sad,  mourning  o*er  her  lost  liberty, 
Lost  power,  and  perished  glory :  yet 
To  the  fond  wanderer's  heart  lovelier 
In  all  her  woe,  than  our  young  rising  laud 
Of  giant  promise. 

Ere  we  descended 
Once  more  to  the  vast,  lighted  scene  below, 
I  turned  then  to  the  calm,  o'er-arching  sky, 
And,  like  the  old  Milesian,  thanked  my  God 
That  I  was  bom  in  such  a  land  as  this  I 
Way-Side,  Valley-Forge,  May.lSU, 
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"We  have  a  receptacle  for  IojjI  property,  and  many  a  strange  article 
is  picked  up  in  these  cars.  It  ivould  astonish  the  curious  to  sec  tlie  odd 
combination  of  wails  that  lie  in  conrusion  in  this  treasur)*.  The  limbo 
o£  Milton  is  common-iDlacc  in  the  comi)arison  : 

*  Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,    ....    tossed 
And  Ihitterod  into  raps :  then  relics,  beads  ;'  etc. ; 

such  strange,  incomprehensible  little  articles  uf  female  apparel  I 
What  abstruse  mysteries  are  revealed  !  What  fniitful  suggestions 
arc  fiurnished  to  those  '  curious  in  that  way,'  of  the  myriad  appli- 
ances necessary  to  coinjwse  the  female  Jigure  !  What  tell-tale  discov- 
eries of  the  fanciful  wants  and  necessities  of  manly  nature  too ! 
W^hat  odd  juxtaposition  of  things  abhorrent  of  each  other!  Fancy, 
for  instance,  a  lady's  silken  garter  lying  in  dumb  unconsciousness 
cosily  between  the  thumb  and  linger  of  the  glove  of  some  careless 
gentleman  I  But  I  will  resist  the  temptation  and  not  disclose  too  fully 
the  secrets  of  *  our  myster}'." 

The  most  marvellous  thing  tliat  ever  fell  in  my  way  in  this  manner 
(as  no  owner  ever  called  for  it)  I  took  the  liberty  of  laying  violent 
hands  upon.  One  day  as  I  had  just  discharged  my  cargo  at  the  end  of 
the  route,  I  was  passing  as  usual  through  my  car  to  pick  up  any 
estray  that  escaped  from  the  passengers,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  crumpled  mass  of  paper  that  seemed  covered  with  curious 
marks  as  it  lay  at  my  feet.  I  stooped  ratlier  mechanically  to  examine 
it  more  closely  as  I  passed,  when  the  very  strange  characters  inscribed 
,upon  it  excited  my  curiosity  and  induced  me  to  pick  it  up.  Having 
gotten  it  into  my  pos.session,  my  curiosity  was  aroused  more  tlian  ever. 
I  now  discovered  the  paper  to  be  a  very  closely  and  minutely  written 
manuscript  on  several  sheets  of  ver\'  tliin  paper  that  had  been  folded 
into  so  many  creases  as  to  present  a  superficies  scarcely  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  square  on  either  side.  It  had  partially  lost  its  folds, 
and  was  soiled  with  marks  of  having  been  trampled  under  foot.  From 
tliis  I  inferred  that,  like  most  lost  MSS.,  it  was  thought  by  those  who  . 
might  have  seen  it,  to  be  of  no  use  except  to  the  owner  ;  but  I  looked 
at  it  more  narrowly.  The  characters  inscribed  upon  it  looked  very  Hke 
the  pot-hooks  we  used  to  make  at  school  in  our  birchen  days,  when  the 
'  twig  was  bent '  for  us.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to  throw  this  paper 
away,  although  I  could  scarcely  tell  why  1  did  not.  Having  a  passion 
for  scribbling  in  my  early  youth,  I  always  entertained  a  kind  of  respect 
for  manuscripts,  and  felt  a  twinge  of  compunction  at  the  sight  of  a 
written  page  tossed  and  tumbled  in  the  dust  and  mire.     Be  that  as  it 
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may,  without  puzzling  my  will  further,  I  followed  Hoyle's  precept 
wherein  he  so  very  astutely  says  :  *  When  in  doubt,  take  the  trick.'  I 
knocked  the  dust  from  the  paper,  and,  crumpling  it  in  my  hand,  went 
on  with  my  duties. 

Going  down-town  that  day  I  encountered  a  very  ingenious  scholar, 
who  had  often  spoken  kindly  to  me  as  he  rode  in  my  cars,  and  in  whom 
I  had  early  discovered  a  ready  and  eager  eye  for  the  marvellous.  I 
showed  him  the  document.  He  examined  it  with  much  care,  and 
begged  permission  to  take  it.  He  felt  assured  it  was  written  language, 
and  he  could  decipher  it.  The  next  day  he  returned  me  the  papers, 
and  told  me  very  triumphantly  he  had  unravelled  the  whole  matter. 
It  was  a  letter  or  diary  written  by  the  two  little  Aztecs  (who  some 
years  ago  were  in  this  city)  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  at  home  in 
IxYMAYA,  and  it  had  either  miscarried  or  was  a  draft  thrown  away 
after  having  been  copied.  The  maimer  of  folding  the  paper  was  pro- 
bably Ixymayan.  It  was  wonderful  how  such  an  immense  wilder- 
ness of  marks  and  characters  had  ever  been  inscribed  on  these  few 
pages.  The  chirography  was  peculiar,  as  I  have  stated,  and  also  in 
some  degree  resembled  writing  backward  and  bottom-side  upward. 
The  language  proved  to  be  composed  of  exceedingly  bad  broken  Eng- 
lish, interspersed  with  a  great  many  unpronounceable  words,  which,  as 
my  friend  told  me,  he  had  only  been  able  to  fathom  from  their  close 
resemblance  to  the  dialect  of  Zohar  Moses  the  elder,  an  early  He- 
brew author,  whom  he  was  then  studying,  with  whose  literary  remains 
he  was  familiar.  His  mode  of  arriving  at  the  letters  and  spelling  the 
words  was  rather  novel,  and  he  communicated  the  invaluable  secret  to 
me  in  a  forcible  whisper.  He  had  stood  upon  his  head  and  read  the 
MSS.  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  volunteered  to  put  me  in  the 
same  position  that  I  too  might  read.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  and 
(with  an  ingenuity  that  my  friend  seemed  never  to  be  tired  of  admiring) 
I  turned  the  MSS.  upside  down  instead  of  myself,  and  then,  by  the  aid 
of  my  friend,  these  mysterious  and  cabalistic  words  were  gradually  un- 
ravelled to  my  poor  understanding. 

There  was  something  so  striking  and  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  these 
pigmy  adventurers  among  us,  that  I  have  fancied  a  translation  into 
readable  English,  of  some  parts  of  their  MSS.  would  not  be  unin- 
teresting. I  purpose  to  give,  without  further  preface,  a  few  passages  from 
it,  such  as  I  deem  most  worthy  of  notice.  After  some  few  common- 
places and  exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  strange  sights  presented  to 
them  their  MSS.  proceed :  '  Since  we  set  out  upon  our  travels  into 
this  funny  Empire  we  have  been  so  bewildered  with  prodigious 
marvels  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  dream  or  are  wide  awake.  We 
are  now  in  a  place  the  natives  call  a  City.'  [This  is  an  ingenuous 
allusion  to  New- York.]  *  It  consists  of  a  great  many  stones,  of  many 
colors,  forms,  and  sizes,  piled  up  together  in  various  plain  or  fantastic 
shapes,  and  the  people  five  in  the  holes  left  between  them.  They  call 
these  holes  *  houses,'  and  they  have  them  arranged  in  rows  adjoining 
each  other,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  a  great  many  can  bum  together  at 
the  same  time.  For  you  must  know  that  these  creatures  here  worship 
Fire  as  well  as  more  enlightened  mortals  like  ourselves.' 
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'  On  great  festal  occasions  too,  when  tliey  illuminate  the  city  by  burn- 
ing up  a  hundred  or  two  of  these  dwelling-places,  to  their  credit  we 
must  say,  they  devoutly  offer  up  to  their  gods  some  dozen  or  so  of 
human  beings  (such  as  they  are)  beside.  Indeed,  of  all  people  we 
have  encountered,  none  seem  so  worthy  your  prayers,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  human  sacrifices  so  much  after  the  manner  of  our  own  faith. 
Though  their  offerings  are  shaliby  enough,  they  are  as  good  as  they  can 
procure.  They  do  not,  as  in  some  countries  to  the  southward,  through 
which  we  have  passed,  limit  themselves  to  persons  accused  or  suspected 
of  crime  or  insolent  language.  Criminals  (after  a  few  months'  impris- 
onment in  the  same  cell  with  the  witnesses  arrayed  against  them)  they 
put  through  a  mock  trial  *  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  majesty  of 
justice'  as  they  term  it,  and  then  set  thorn  free  as  unfit  offerings  and 
unworthy  of  sacrifice.  Self-destruction  is  one  of  their  favorite  religious 
ceremonies.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  very  unlike  the  natives  of  many 
dull  countries  where  we  have  been,  in  which  this  mode  of  divine  wor- 
ship is  carried  on,  as  it  were,  almost  by  stealth,  under  color  of  an  occa- 
sional suicide  or  murder.  These  *  New-Yorker  peoples '  do  luiderstand  this 
business  better.' 

'We  will  try  and  give  you  a  little  idea  of  their  way  of  doing  it. 
They  use  for  this  purpose  a  kind  of  large  boats,  propelled  %vithout  sails, 
and  sometimes  wagons,  moved  without  hor.^es.  by  the  mere  power  of 
*  the  smoke  of  hot  water.'  Periodically,  at  short  inter\'als,  they  load 
these  boats  or  '  wagons,'  as  the  case  may  be,  as  fully  as  they  can  be 
crammed  with  human  beings,  and  then  proceed  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicing  to  the  noble  duty  of  immolating  them.  They  resort  to  a 
pious  fraud  in  obtaining  victims,  which  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  the 
barbarians,  but  cannot  be  justified.  I  refer  to  the  questionable  expe- 
dients resorted  to  ibr  the  purpose  of  filling  the  boats  and  wagons. 
They  give  out  that  a  party  of  pleasure  i.s  to  be  gotten  up,  impromptu^ 
for  an  excursion,  and  all  persons  are  invited  to  participate  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  fee  ;  or  they  cause  it  to  be  noised  about  that  the 
'  wagons '  will  convey  the  passenger  many  hundred  miles  and  return 
him  safely  for  a  petty  sum  of  money,  -with  only  *  baggage  at  the  risk 
of  the  owner.'  By  such  means.  I  am  persuaded,  many  are  induced  to 
embark  upon  board  these  boats  and  to  ride  in  the  *  wagons  *  who  do  not 
contemplate  the  '  pious  uses '  to  which  they  are  devoted.' 

*  But  to  proceed.  These  boats  contain  some  powerfully  explosive  sub- 
stance, and  when  the  boat  is  fairly  on  the  deep,  so  that  the  victims  can- 
not escape,  the  whole  concern  is  blown  into  the  air  in  a  million  frag- 
ments. The  priest  who  conducts  the  holocaust,  disguised  as  captain  oi 
the  vessel,  generally  manages  to  escape  ;  but  the  passengers  are  very  re- 
ligiously prevented  from  such  a  profane  sacrilege  by  the  crew  (instantly 
they  discover  the  crisis  at  hand)  seizing  the  boats  and  filling  and  capsiz- 
ing them,  they  drowning  themselves  lest  there  should  be  a  charge  of 
partiality.' 

'  The  '  sacrifice  by  wagon'  is  more  exliilarating  still.  The  same  pro- 
pelling power  urges  two  '  wagons,'  from  opposite  directions,  along  an 
iron  groove,  upon  whicli  the  wheels  run  with  tremendous  velocity  ;  and 
when  they  come  in  collision,  the  crash  is  like  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt. 
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and  not  unfrequently  an  hundred  victims  are  thus  devoutly  offered  up 
at  once  to  *  the  Great  Solar  Ring.'  * 

*  After  this  devout  ceremony  is  over,  the  high-priests,  called  *  Coro- 
ners,^ and  twelve  priests  of  a  lower  rank,  called  'Jurors,  are  assem- 
bled, and  witnesses  are  examined  as  to  the  degree  of  merit  and  skill 
manifested  by  the  respective  managers  of  the  opposing  *  wagons.'  It 
seems  the  cardinal  point  kept  in  view  in  conducting  this  sacrifice  is,  to 
effect  the  collision  so  instantaneously  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  such 
entire  destruction  of  each  *  wagon'  and  contents,  that  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  who  contributed  least  to  the  magnificent  result.  If  the 
*  Jurors'  find  the  performance  to  have  been  clumsily  executed,  and  some 
of  the  victims  mangled  and  not  killed  outright,  the  *  wagon '  conductors 
are  treated  as  common  criminals  in  the  manner  we  have  before  men- 
tioned ;  nay,  sometimes  they  are  even  degraded  from  their  rank,  and 
deprived  of  the  insignia  and  emoluments  of  office.  But  if  it  be  as- 
certained *  no  body  is  to  blame'  (which  is  their  slang  expression  of  ap- 
probation) the  conductors  are  continued  or  promoted  in  offiice,  and  rich 
presents  are  made  them  by  the  people  who  own  the  *  wagons.' ' 

There  is  a  scrap  of  these  precious  Httle  wretches'  view  of  the  '  work- 
ing of  our  institutions.'  There  is  an  inmieiise  deal  more  of  the  MSS. 
I  think  this  will  suffice  at  present,  for  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  lilli- 
putian  monsters.     I  shall  doubtless  transcribe  more  of  it  hereafter. 


TO     A     MINIATURE. 

The  pictured  face  still  wears  the  charm 
Her  real  presence  used  to  wear, 

When,  circled  by  my  loyal  arm, 
She  let  me  gaze  enchanted  there. 

But  since  no  more  with  dimpled  wiles, 
She  deigns  my  fondness  to  betray, 
,  Why  cherish  these  unchanging  smiles, 
Whoso  fickle  types  have  passed  away  ? 

A  dearer  arm  now  circles  her. 
Her  beauty  wiles  a  dearer  heart ; 

Ah  I  lost  Love's  sad  remembrancer  I 
'T  is  time  for  thee  and  me  to  part. 

Go,  then  I  nor  shall  resentment  find 
A  harsher  wish  to  send  with  thee, 

Than  that  thy  presence  may  remind 
How  fondly  once  she  smUed  on  me  I 


New  •  York,  1860. 
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The  Gret-Bat  Mare  :  and  other  Humorous  American  Sketches.  By  Hknbt  P.  Lblaxd. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  In  one  volume :  pp.  314.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippix- 
COTT  AND  Company. 

Here  now  is  a  book  which  is  the  very  thing  to  take  up  in  a  ndl-road  car- 
er on  board  a  steam-boat,  wherewith  to  *  while  away  the  hours.'  It  is  run, 
ning  over  with  a  pleasant  and  various  humor,  and  there  is  yariety  enough 
to  satisfy  the  veriest  lover  of  novelty,  how  studious  soever  of  change  he  may 
be.  Certain  of  the  sketches  under  the  writcr^s  signature  have  idready  ap- 
peared in  our  pages,  and  been  widely  copied  throughout  the  Union.  There 
is  much  in  common  between  Mr.  Henry  P.  Leland,  and  his  brother,  {par 
noUlefratrum,)  Cuarles  G.  Leland.  Both  are  accomplished  scholiffs  and 
travellers :  they  have  a  similar  eye  for  the  ridiculous  and  the  burlesque ; 
and  a  kindred  ease  and  felicity  of  style.  Our  readers  are  too  familiar  with 
the  manner  of  *H.  P.  L.'  to  require  more  than  a  single  *  touch  of  his  quality 
in  a  hitherto  unpublished  sketch — an  admirable  and  efTective  satire  upon 
the  excessive  *  hoop-a-doodle '  follies  of  our  tune  : 

*IIOOP    HURRAH! 

*  PREFACE. 

'  Things  qa  they  are. 
Vive  la  Bizarre. 

'introduction. 
'  Keep  cool !  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  BLANcns  Cbbcbau. 

*  CnAPTEB     I. 

*  And  I  waited  in  tho  drawinpj-room,  till  I  thought  my  hair  would  grow  gray  before 
she  would  appear.  The  carriage  was  at  tho  door;  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night  ;*^I  conld 
hear  the  coachman  swinging  and  slapping  his  arms  to  keep  his  hands  warm.  I  had 
wound  up  the  musical  box  for  excitement,  and  listened  to  its  soulless  jinpjle  for  occupa- 
tion •  I  had  made  the  little  Kin^  Ciiarlbs  spaniel  stand  on  his  hind  legs  till  he  began  to 
think  that  was  his  normal  position.  I  tried  with  my  right  hand  to  coax  *  Uncle  K^ed  * 
out  of  tho  piano  —  much  to  the  chagrin  of  that  grand  instrument,  whose  mission  was 
classical  music.  I  beat  a  retreat  from  tho  realm  of  sweet  sounds  to  that  of  sweet  feel- 
ings —  my  patent-leather  boots  were  awful  tight.  In  blissful  agony  I  heard,  at  last,  the 
opening  of  a  door,  a  musical  Uiugh,  the  rustle  of  silks,  and  there  before  me,  just  giving 
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the  last  tightening  to  her  glove-lace,  was  Blakchb  Cerceau.    Such  a  seraphic  smile, 
such  a  cooing  voice. 

*  *  And  di(f  I  keep  him  waiting  ?  —  the  dear  little  Aethue  !  And  did  he  grow  fretful  ?  * 

*  *  In  the  lexicon  of  Politeness  which  Fate  has  ordained  for  a  bright  man-of-the-world, 
there  is  no  such  word  as  Fretful ! '  I  answered.  I  had  been  studVing  this  answer  for 
two  hours  —  BuLWER  gave  the  lesson.  As  I  replied,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  ball-costume 
of  Blanche.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  evidently  intended  to  be  represented  by 
that  dress,  her  head  the  apex,  and  the  bottom  of  her  skirt  the  base.    I  haa  to  open  my 

Uower  hoop  !*  Can 
V4,  jt^K  vau  ouo  Kv^t  into  the  carriage^ 
mildly  asked  lier  this  last  thought. 
She  answered : 

*  *  Never,  dear  Arthur,  on  such  a  night  as  this !  Ride  inside,  only  put  your  feet  up 
on  the  cushions;  then,  I  can  stand  up.° 

* '  Kind-heafted  Blanche,'  thought  I,  *  what  sacrifices  you  make  for  one  you  love  I  *  I 
entered  the  carriage  first,  it  was  not  pliant,  but  then  she  insisted  on  it !  Then  she 
came  in — how  I  can't  tell,  but  she  did  it  And  standing  up  like  a  Hippodrome  girl  in 
her  chariot,  and  holding  on  to  the  hand-straps,  off  we  started  to  attend  Madame 
Ravencodrt's  grand  ball. 

*  CHAPTER  II. 

'  It  was  a  full  house ;  how  it  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  prima-donna,  at  a 
dollar  a  head{  Through  the  crush  of  human  beings  I  swept  onwara  with  Blanche  ; 
once  only  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  the  whale-bones,  but  we  got  through,  a  little  bent, 
but  still  elastic  :  occasionally  a  passer-by  would  sweep  the  skirts  round  till  I  saw  those 
daintily  cliausse  tiny  feet,  and  her  figure  looked  like  a  dinner-bell  cut  in  two  ;  but  the 
wave  swept  on,  and  the  pyramid  was  a  pyramid. 

*  *  Will  you  waltz  ? '  I  said  to  her  as  the  music  sounded. 

*  *  Oh !  no !  I  never  waltz  now ! '  '  Confound  those  hoops,'  thought  I.  But  we  '  did  *  a 
quadrille  —  very  easily.  Only  two  steps,  and  the  figure  was  complete ;  an  awkward 
step  from  the  gentleman  vis-a-vis,  ana  rip  went  the  lady's  skirts,  hoops,  etc. ;  then 
came  apologies,  retreat  to  the  dressing-room  —  repairs  impossible  —  had  to  send  home 
for  the  carriage  —  and  instead  of  having  a  splendid  evening  Blanche  and  I  —  she  sat 
down  on  the  seat  now,  and  I  took  her  dear  little  gloved  hand  in  mine  and  poured  con- 
solation into  her  heart  —  rode  home  before  eleven  o'clock.    0  horrors  I 

'chapter    III. 

*  In  a  few  days  Blanche  and  I  will  be  married.  Hoop,  hurrah !  The  wedding-ring  —  1 
wish  it  was  some  other  shape,  it  reminds  me  so  much  of  hoops  —  now  lies  on  my 
table.  And  that  cart-load  of  whale-bone  I  saw  going  into  her  house,  one  day  last  week : 
*  Blanche,'  said  I,  *  is  there  an  umbrella  manufactory  near  you  ? '  —  reminds  me  that 
the  bridal  dresses  —  a  la  Pyramids  of  Egypt — are  being  built. 

*  Blanche  has  n't  been  to  church  for  three  months  — owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
pews,  and  the  width  of  her  hoops. 

'chapter    IV. 


operation  once  in  your  Hfo  —  three  or  four  times  at  the  outside.  Just  raise  the  window 
and  see  if  there  are  anjr  unusual  operations  going  on  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the 
garden  below,  or  over  in  the  neighbors*  houses  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Nothing  ! 
Then  Nature  is  unauspicious.    There  '11  be  a  row  to-day,  somewhere  ! ' 

*  Prophetic  words !  We  were  to  be  married  in  church  en  grande  tenue :  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  hour  came,  carriages,  friends,  etc.,  along  with  it ;  we  went  to  the 
church.  We  descended,  walked  up  to  the  door  —  side-door  —  very  narrow  —  bride 
could  n't  get  through  —  could  n't  get  into  church.  Hoops  too  large,  door  too  small.  1 
grew  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  boiled  lobster.  *  Put  her  through,'  I  gasped,  confused, 
agitated,  and  vulvar ! 

*  *  Sir-r-r ! '  said  Blanche,  *  such  lanp^age  at  such  a  time !  * 

*  We  reentered  the  carriage,  ditto  the  friends  theirs,  returned  to  the  bride's  house,  and 
then  I,  Arthur  O'Bandtlegge,  received  a  formal  dismissal.  I  got  the  sack,  Mile. 
Blanche  Cerceau  retains  the  hoops.    Shall  I  not  write : 

•  Things  as  they  are  I 
Vive  la  Bizarre ! ' 

Who  is  it  in  Philadelphia  who  so  far  excels  our  own  artists  in  getting  up 
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gold-and-color  covers  for  books  like  the  one  before  us  ?  Some  of  them  are 
quite  triumphs  of  pictorial  and  ornamental  effect,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
There  would  be  little  left  to  be  desired,  if  the  designs  were  secured  to  thicker 
boards.    The  book  is  well  printed,  and  very  clearly  and  liberally  illustrated. 


Human  Life  ;  or  PnAcriCAL  Ethics.  Translated  from  the  German  of  De  Wette.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.I).,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New-York.  In  two 
volumes  :  pp.  777.    liubton  and  Cambridge  :  James  Mukeob  and  Cootaxt. 

The  lectures  contained  in  these  volumes  were  delivered  to  a  promiscuous 
audience  in  Basle,  in  the  years  1822  and  1823,  and  were  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  various  professions  and  classes  in  that  city.  They  were  given 
in  two  courses :  one  upon  general  or  theoretical,  the  other  upon  particular 
or  practical  ethics.  According  to  the  author *s  advice,  the  second  course  has 
here  been  fully  translated ;  while  a  compendium  of  the  first  course  has  been 
thrown  into  the  form  of  an  *  introduction '  —  a  most  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive synopsis  of  the  entire  course.  The  able  and  accomplished  translator,  as 
wo  arc  assured  by  those  who  are  among  the  foremost  German  students  and 
scholars  in  this  country,  has  performed  his  task  with  marked  ability.  He 
has  caught  the  German  conceiitrativeness  of  idiom  with  entire  success.  Our 
two  volumes  of  this  work  are  dog's-eared  with  turned-down  leaves  for  ex- 
tract :  but  the  following  passage,  under  the  division  of  *  Inspiration,'  is  all 
for  which  we  can  find  room  : 

*Ixsi»iiiATiox  exalts  the  courage  of  the  brave;  it  strengthens  the  power  of  patience 
that  might  else  at  lust  succumb,  if  the  spirit  were  not  invigorated  by  the  chceifal  hope 
of  future  reduuiption,  future  victory.  In  the  hope  of  victory,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
the  warrior  bear.s  all  adversities  and  privations,  while  the  defeated  give  way  beneath 
their  burden  :  so  that  even  the  wounds  of  the  victor  heal  sooner  than  those  of  the  van- 
quished.  liut  even  if  there  is  no  longer  ho]>e  of  life,  and  the  sufferer  sees  clearly  that 
nothing  but  death  can  release  him,  the  prospect  of  a  fairer  world  strengthens  his  waver- 
ing heart :  of  that  world,  where  the  force  of  pain  and  human  wickedness  does  not 
reach;  where  blissful  peace,  untroubled  rapture,  prevails:  amid  the  discords  of 
earthly  existence,  he  believes  in  the  eternal  harmony  in  which  all  things,  and  his  own 
iuunortal  nature,  will  one  day  join ;  he  feels  himself  not  made  to  breathe  out  bis  life 
weakly  in  sobs ;  his  spirit  is  strong  and  free,  and  preserves  its  in\^'ard  energy  for  a 
higher  destiny. 

*  Inspiration  exalts  our  courage  and  energy,  and  makes  us  accomplish  more  than  we 
could  otherwise  do ;  it  awakens  in  us  hopes  that  tninscend  results,  and  can  never  be 
fultilled ;  it  places  before  us  heavenly,  forms,  so  tha4,  with  longing  effort,  we  reach  ont 
our  hands  toward  them ;  but,  while  we  seem  to  be  near  them,  they  have  vanished,  the 
end  of  life  is  placed  further  buck,  and  we  begin  the  career  anew.  And  thus  it  must  be. 
Ah!  what  would  life  be,  should  we  conform  our  hopes  to  the  cold  reality,  and  attempt 
nothing  which  we  could  not  fully  achieve  ?  "We  could  not  then  accomplish  what  we 
now  do.  How  poor  should  we  be,  if,  satistied  by  what  has  been  attained,  we  stood  Btiil 
iu  our  course,  and  withdrew  our  gaze  from  tluit  M'hich  lies  before  us !  No !  longing 
hope  is  fairer  than  all  fulfilment ;  the  thirst  for  the  heavenly  draught  refreshes  more 
than  any  earthly  refreshment.  And  hope,  while  it  beguiles,  ^oes  not  deceive  us  ;  in  it 
is  eternal  truth  ;  and  the  reality,  which  does  not  correspond  to  it,  alone  falsifies.  The 
bright  dawn  of  hope,  which  meets  us  upon  the  entrance  of  life,  is  followed  by  a  saltry, 
cloudy  day ;  but,  m  the  evening  of  life,  it  appears  again  as  the  empurpled  twilight,  and 
shows  us  the  way  to  that  fairer  land,  where  a  bright,  eternal  day  is  ever  in  its  dawning 
beauty,  and  never  deceives  the  heart ;  and,  if  we  turn  our  gaze  faithfully  tbilber,  til 
the  deceptions  we  have  experienced  will  not  take  away  ourtnist.  We  undertake  every 
wcjrk  with  cheerful  hope,  and  in  the  pn)spect  of  accomplishing  something  fair  and 
noble,  of  pmviding  an  enduring  advantage  for  life ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  it  no 
longer  answers  our  expectations.    As  the  child  runs  up  the  hill  to  reach  the  ninbow 
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which  appears  to  rest  upon  it,  so  every  enterprise  charms  us  by  its  brightness  and 
splendor,  and,  when  finished,  seems  naked  and  bare ;  we  clearly  recognize  all  the  defects 
and  gaps,  and  turn  to  a  new  enterprise,  in  whicli  we  pass  through  the  same  experience. 
How  the  world  shines  and  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  lovers,  when  they  pledge  their  faith 
to  each  other !  the  door  of  Paradise  seems  open  before  them  ;  but  alas  I  a  garden  I'uU 
of  thorns  and  thistles  meets  their  view,  and,  in  the  happiest  cases,  true  friendship 
cheers  and  lightens  their  grievous  pilgrimage.  Do  they  stand  at  its  end  yet  in  close 
embrace,  and  their  hearts  yet  beat  with  love  for  each  other  ?  and  has  gratitude  exalted 
their  love  ?  Still  the  fair  dream  of  hope  remains  unfulfilled ;  that  ideal  of  a  life  of  un- 
clouded, glorified,  blessed  love  has  not  been  realized.  With  what  hopeful  anticipations 
the  mother  receives  her  new-born  child  into  her  arms  I  how  she  watches  for  every 
movement  of  soul  in  her  expanding  boy!  and  what  fond  predictions  she  makes  con- 
cerning him  I  Perhaps  he  gives  her  much  joy  and  honor  ;  but  her  anticipations  sur- 
pass the  reality.  The  artist  glows  with  ardor  and  expectation,  when  he  plans  a  new 
work,  and  hopes  to  produce  something  illustrious ;  but  when  it  is  completed,  he  hears 
with  trembling  the  judgments  of  critics.  Hailed  with  jubilee,  the  young  prince,  full  of 
lofty  purposes  and  cheerful  prospects,  ascends  the  throne  of  his  father ;  but,  at  the 
evening  of  life,  he  surveys  with  displeasure  his  day's  work,  and  his  fairest  hopes  re- 
main unfulfilled.  And  vet,  had  he  not  cherished  these  hopes  in  his  bosom,  he  would 
have  accomplished  still  less :  they  held  him  up,  gave  him  power  and  ardor,  and  raised 
him  above  tne  vulfi^r  level. 

*  With  the  same  loyful  confidence,  with  the  same  glad  hopes,  we  ought  also  to  regard 
the  eflforts,  the  undertakings  of  others,  partly  in  order  to  cheer  them  bv  our  sympathy 
and  presence,  partly  in  oraer  to  invigorate  and  elevate  ourselves.  Toothing  is  more 
fatal  than  mistrust  of  the  purposes  and  actions  of  others ;  this  is  the  poison  of  the 
moral  world.  It  not  only  prevents  sympathy,  without  which  nothing  great  succeeds, 
bat  it  calls  forth  that  hostile  prudence  which  stands  in  the  way  of  ^at  enterprises. 
Selfishness  will  oflen  associate  itself  with  this  mistrust  —  anxiety  for  the  reputation, 
emolument,  influence,  that  have  been  awjuired ;  and  also  envy.' 

Our  commendation  of  this  work  must  cease  with  a  tribute  to  its  external 
execution.    It  is  well  printed,  upon  good  paper. 


Life  in  Brazil  :  or  a  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Cocoa  and  the  Palm.  With 
an  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Ewbank.  In  one  volutne :  pp.  409.  New- York :  Harper 
AND  Brothers,  Pearl-street,  Franklin  Square. 

Aside  from  the  main  subject-matter  of  this  large,  comprehensive,  and  most 
liberally  and  excellently  illustrated  volume,  (it  has  over  one  hundred  engrav- 
ings,) it  is  enriched  by  an  appendix  which  contains  illustrations  of  ancient 
South-American  arts,  in  recently-discovered  implements  and  products  of 
domestic  industry,  and  works  in  stone,  pottery,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  etc. 
Beside  *  church  affairs'  —  and  Mr.  Ewbakk  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  Catholic; 
*  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse ' —  he  claims  to  have  *  noted  whatever 
interested  him,  and  that  was  nearly  every  thing :  arts,  manners,  customs, 
buildings,  trade,  tools,  pottery,  food,  slaves,  animals,  agricultural  products, 
climate,  diseases,  population,  antiquities,  etc'  The  volume  is,  in  fact,  a  full 
miscellanea  of  tropical  life.  We  were  not  a  little  amused  with  our  author's 
description  of  his  sea-voyage.  Like  a  practical  man,  as  he  is,  and  following 
out  the  *  specification '  and  illustrative  system  of  the  Patent-Office,  of  which 
he  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  Commissioner,  he  has  given  us  two  diagrams, 
representing  the  ship's  motions  in  a  storm.  These  are  exactly  defined :  the 
slightest  lurch  or  pitch,  and  every  variation  from  the  horizontal  which  the 
vessel's  deck  underwent,  were  accurately  delineated  and  recorded,  with  their 
direction  and  comparative  extent  The  modus-opcrandi  is  an  ingenious  in- 
vention of  the  writer  himself.    Neptune  !  what  lines  and  conglomerations  of 
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straight  and  crooked  lines !  No  wonder  they  suffer  with  the  naxi^ca-marina 
who  *  go  down' to  the  sea  in  ships.'  If  there  was  the  slightest  savor  of  bilge- 
water  in  the  pure  odors,  redolent  of  June,  that  take  possession  of  the  atmo- 
sphere around  *Ccdar-IIill  Cottage'  this  morning,  it  would  assuredly  make 
us  sea-sick  to  look  at  these  diagrams  of  plunging,  gliding,  rolling,  pitching, 
shooting,  and  jumping ! 

"We  noted  many  passages  as  wo  ran  over  Mr.  Ewbank's  book,  of  which 
it  was  our  intention  to  quote  not  a  few,  and  at  least  to  advert  to  others.  But 
the  work  itself  is  before  the  public,  and  to  its  pages  we  must  commend  our 
readers :  contenting  ourselves  with  a  single  extract,  describing  the  mani\er 
in  which  negro-witches  cure  patients  in  Brazil :  '  3Jy  friend  the  vicar  had  a 
lad  long  troubled  with  a  bruised  leg.  The  sore  resisted  all  his  attempts  to 
heal  it.  As  a  last  resource,  a  colored  *  wise  woman '  was  consulted.  She 
raised  a  smoke  of  dried  herbs,  scattered  over  the  wound,  made  motions  as  if 
stitching  its  lips  up,  put  on  a  cataplasm  of  herbs,  sent  him  home,  and  in  a 
week  he  was  well !  Another  young  slave  had  a  diseased  foot :  nothing 
seemed  to  do  it  good :  and  at  length  his  owner  gave  him  leave  to  visit  a  dark 
borceress,  who  talked  to  it,  made  signs  over  it.  rubbed  it  with  oil,  covered  it 
with  a  plaster,  and  in  a  few  days  lie  was  sound,  too !  Earth-worms,  fried 
alive  in  olive-oil,  and  applied  warm  as  a  poultice,  remove  whitlows,  which 
are  common  among  blacks  and  whites.  Senhora  Pkuks  tells  me  she  thus 
cured  one  of  her  slaves.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  another  family.' 
The  foregoing  passage  shows  us  how  .greatl}'  inuTji nation  may  be  made  to 
favor  the  application  of  remedial  medicaments.  Doubtless  there  was  littlo 
virtue  in  the  agents  employed,  and  less  in  the  incantations  and  m.^nipul.i- 
tions  of  the  *  wise'  operators  :  but  tlic  imagination  of  the  patient  made  him 
*  whole  from  that  hour.'     And  here,  *  may  it  plea-^e  the  court,  we  rest.' 


Art,  ?i«  ::nkuy,  and  Piiilosimmiy  in  Kiropk:  beinp:  Frajjments  from  iho  rort-folio  of  tho 
lulo  lIi'::vtK  IJINXEY  Wam.ack,  Ksquirf,  of  rbihulcTphia.     I'hihulolplii.i:  II.  IIook- 
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LiTKiivKV  Ckitiiisms  AND  oTiiKR  Pai'eus :  bv  tlii^  luto  IIonu'K  r>ixNr.T  Wallace, 
([niiv,  «f  I'hiliidelphia.     I'hihulelpliia:  Pauiiy  &  McMii.lw.     l^:»'.•. 

Ton  name  of  the  late  Mr.  IIoiiace  Bixney  "Wallace  awakens  amid  the 
.somewhat  limited  circle  in  which  he  was  personally  known,  the  most  pain- 
ful as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  A  profound  disappointment,  an 
incurable  grief,  mingles  with  the  pride  and  joy  occasioned  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  genius,  his  accomplishments,  his  moral  purit}'  and  elevation,  and 
his  social  graces ;  and  with  the  few  and  fragmentary  but  noble  specimens 
of  his  intelligence  which  are  left  for  our  appreciation  in  the  two  volumes 
which  have  appeared  of  his  writings.  Ilis  life,  up  to  its  melancholy  close  in 
Paris,  nearly  four  years  ago,  was  but  a  preparation ;  and  all  he  was,  at  the 
last,  but  a  promise  of  what  he  would  have  been.  They  who  had  watched 
the  unfolding  of  his  understanding,  and  seen  its  easy  and  marvellous  trial- 
playin-,  subject  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  truth,  might  well  anticipate  a 
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ready  recognition  of  his  greatness,  whenever  he  should  apply  its  full  strength 
in  orderly  earnestness  to  the  dignified  purposes  in  our  age  and  country 
awaiting  such  capacity  and  virtue ;  and  they  may  be  pardoned  if  they  regard 
his  untimely  death  as  one  of  the  weightiest  of  the  misfortunes  which  have 
recently  befallen  the  world. 

Daniel  Webster,  replying  to  an  observation  that  in  the  new  generation 
there  were  none  to  take  the  places  of  those  illustrious  men  who  had  hith- 
erto been  the  chief  guides  and  trusts  of  the  nation,  referred  to  Mr.  Wallace 
as  equal  to  all  duties,  all  offices,  all  successions.  '  The  development  of  great 
characters,'  he  said,  *  has  always  been  one  of  my  most  favorite  studies ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  history  displays  at  thirty  years  of  age  a  loftier  nature,  or  one 
more  universally  and  profoundly  cultivated. '  When  Mr.  Webster  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  any  place  in 
the  gift  of  the  government,  subject  to  his  influence,  awaited  his  acceptance, 
whatever  the  claims  of  States  or  partisans.  Mr.  Wallace  had  no  desire  for 
such  distinctions.  He  watched,  with  an  intense  interest,  the  fluctuations  of 
affairs,  and  would  have  shrunk  from  no  imperative  necesisity  of  serving  his 
country,  in  any  position ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  instinctively  shunned 
association  with  such  men  as  in  a  democracy  are  apt  to  occupy  the  general 
attention.  He  preferred  to  exercise  his  faculties  for  the  public  welfare  in 
appeals  to  the  common  reason,  commanding  regard  only  by  their  inherent 
force  and  wisdom.  His  thoughts  were  occupied  with  important  studies,  and 
the  contemplation  of  important  works,  which,  had  he  lived  for  their  exe- 
cution, would  have  been  a  means  of  larger  and  more  enduring  influence 
than  attends  the  most  eminent  official  activity.  The  noble  endeavors  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  are  partially  disclosed  in  a  letter  addressed,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock,  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  EevieWy  and  included  in  the  first  volume  of  which  the  title  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  he  died  in  Paris.  There  Auguste  Comte,  *  the 
Bacon  of  the  nineteenth  century,'  became  acquainted  with  him.  Like  Mr. 
Webster,  though  his  opportunities  of  knowing  him  were  necessarily  few 
and  imperfect,  he  did  not  fail  to  apprehend  how  much  Mr.  Wallace  sur- 
passed the  average  of  mankind.  In  the  preface  to  his  Syst^me  de  Politique 
Positive,  published  in  1853,  he  says  of  him :  *  Free  from  all  affectation,  his 
culture,  both  acsthetical  and  scientific,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  fine 
organization.  Although  he  gave  his  youth  in  part  to  literary  efforts,  his 
spontaneous  and  free  communications  to  me  authorize  the  belief  that  he 
would  have  distinguished  himself  in  active  life,  in  a  country  where  the  noble 
citizen  is  greater  even  than  the  officer  of  state.  I  do  not  exaggerate  his 
merits  in  ranking  him  as  the  equal  of  the  greatest  of  American  statesmen.* 

These  recognitions  of  Mr.  Wallace's  character  have  an  undoubted  au- 
thority, and  they  are  justified  by  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes.  Yet 
the  splendor  of  his  abilities  was  felt  in  its  entireness  only  by  those  who  were 
in  some  sort  fitted  to  be  his  judges  by  a  mental  and  moral  congeniality,  and 
who  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  his  best  conversation.  Glowing  as  are 
many  of  his  paragraphs  with  creative  energy,  and  luminous  with  the  con- 
eentrated  light  of  experience  and  reflection,  they  lack  the  charm  and  fre- 
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qucntly  amazing  power  of  his  modestly  and  quietly-delivered  discourse,  in 
which  tlio  sweep  of  his  thoughts  sullered  none  of  the  paralyzing  inliuence  of 
a  mechanical  expression.  The  admirable  classical  training  of  his  earlier 
years,  the  discursive  but  methodical  reading  of  his  ripening  youth,  and  the 
severer  discipline  of  his  professional  studies,  had  invested  him  with  a  singular 
mastery  of  the  resources  of  language,  and  the  distributive  and  cumulative 
forces  of  formal  logic,  and  when,  thus  all-accomplished,  he  sutfercd  his 
genius  to  lead  and  vindicate  herself  with  his  learning,  the  effect  was  some- 
times a  calm  and  delightful  wonder,  such  as  one  feels  in  a  dream,  as  if  the 
faculties  were  suddenly  offered  a  larger  and  sublimer  comprehension,  with- 
er, t  the  shock  and  weariness  of  initiative  and  preparative  effort. 

The  vaiicty  of  his  intelligence  was  as  remarkable  as  iLs  profoundness  and 
brilliancy.  In  the  presence  of  strangers  he  was  apt  to  seem  reserved  and 
even  shy,  announcing  his  opinions  as  they  were  solicited,  and  with  brevity 
and  an  air  of  indecision ;  but  in  a  familiar  and  sympathizing  auditory,  he  ap- 
peared in  conscious  strength,  though  with  a  deference  which  was  a  compli- 
ment to  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and,  heard  under  such  circumstances,  in  an 
assembly  of  mathematicians,  it  might  have  been  believed  that  the  long-hoped- 
for  secret  of  the  transmission  of  mental  riches,  by  inheritance  or  testament, 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  had  fallen  heir  to  the  learned  talents  of  an 
EiLER  or  a  Laplace.  Tliose  who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  of 
metaphysics,  were  astonished  that  a  life-time  of  thoughtful  study  should  have 
made  him  so  familiar  with  the  abstruse  speculations  of  the  great  sects  from 
Pi.ATf)  to  CoMTE.  In  a  senate  of  jurists  it  could  scarcely  have  been  doubted 
that  his  years  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  seemed,  and  that  they  all 
hud  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  that  noble  system  of  equity-,  in 
which  human  reason  had  its  bravest  triumphs,  at  Rome,  before  the  Divinity 
condescended  to  add  to  it  those  principles  which  were  beyond  the  suggestion 
wliilc  not  bej'ond  the  acceptance  of  created  intellect.  The  awful  mysteries 
of  religion  he  approached  with  the  deepest  humility,  but  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  his  simple  faith  had  been  strengthened  though  not  grounded  upon 
the  most  exhaustive  study  of  conflicting  opinions.  In  the  same  way,  the  ex~ 
actness  and  particularity  of  his  historical  and  literary  erudition  were  a  con- 
tinual surprise.  As  he  led  the  way  among  confused  and  opposing  authori- 
ties, they  took  their  places  in  order,  and  yielded  up  the  credentials  of  their 
value ;  and  if  he  talked  of  a  great  writer,  critics  surmised  that  his  habits  of 
seclusion  would  be  accounted  for  by  an  edition  of  that  writer's  works,  in 
which  his  intimate  knowledge  and  sagacity  would  be  displayed  in  doubt- 
ending  annotations. 

"Would  he  had  lived  more  perfectly  to  justify  the  reverent  admiration  of 
hio  friends !  but 

I.//ci</'if>  <V  ih'.^il,  ih-!'I  Lit  hia  prlnu'f 
Yo'inj  /.//<'/ /./v.  niii  ht*h  h"t  h/t  hi^ iH'}\ 

There  is  no  real  nobility  in  human  nature  that  had  not  illustration  in  his 
life,  which,  if  ever  this  were  true  of  any  life,  was  unstained  to  its  close  by 
an  immorality  of  intellect  or  passion ;  and  whatever  the  relation  in  which 
these  essays  on  Art —  *  fragments  found  in  his  port- folio '  after  his  death  — 
and  Literary  Criticisms,  many  of  which  were  written  before  he  was  twenty 
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years  of  age,  would  have  borne  to  the  productions  of  his  later  life,  it  will 
not  be  doubted  by  appreciative  readers  that  they  embrace  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  literature  that  America  has  yet  given  to  the  world,  or  that  our 
language  will  convey  to  other  generations. 


Mr.  Spongb's  Sporting  Tour.  Edited  by  Frank  Forester,  Author  of  *  Field  Sports,' 
*Fish  and  Fishing/  etc.,  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  In  One  Volume  : 
pp.  425.    New-l  ork :  Stringer  and  Townsend. 

This  book  is  as  full  of  fun  as  an  egg  of  meat.  It  may  possibly  strike  the 
reader,  at  first,  as  a  little  too  colloquial,  too  dialoguey  ;  but  he  will  soon  see 
that  a  series  of  laughter-moving  pictures  are  in  this  way  presented  to  him, 
which  could  not  be  half  so  well  conveyed  in  any  other  manner.  Mr.  Her- 
BEBT  (*  Frank  Forester')  has  well  described  the  character  of  the  work  in  his 
brief  and  well-written  introduction :  *  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not,  as  it  does 
not  profess  to  be,  either  a  veritable  description  and  chronicle  of  sports  and 
sporting  adventures  in  the  field,  combined  with  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  the  animals  of  chase,  whether  pursuers  or  pursued,  and  conveying 
information  to  the  reader  as  well  as  maxims  to  the  sportsman  —  or  yet  a  fic- 
titious story,  embracing  the  same  features,  aspiring  to  convey  the  same  sort 
of  information,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlist  something  of  the  feelings  of 
the  reader,  by  introducing  an  incidental  romantic  interest,  as  of  real  life, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  modern  novel  of  society.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  is  *  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour ; '  nor  at  any  of  these  objects 
does  it  aun.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  caste  pictures,  of  the  most 
graphic  kind,  of  character-paintings  so  droll  and  ludicrous  that,  but  for 
their  inimitable  verisimilitude,  their  perfect  naturalness  and  the  breadth 
of  their  details  and  force  of  their  colorings,  they  might  be  almost  called 
caricatures,  than  a  connected  story,  with  hero,  heroine,  regular  plot,  and 
regular  denouement  The  sporting  parts  of  the  work,  though  perfect  in  their 
accuracy,  vividness  of  description,  keenness  of  observation,  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  intimating  the  complete  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  his  subject, 
are  entirely  subordinate  to  the  general  effect  and  point  of  the  book,  and 
aim  at  amusing  rather  than  at  instructing,  at  presenting  pictures  and  por- 
traits than  at  inculcating  precepts.  And  both  the  pictures  and  portraits 
will  be  found  equally  true  and  life-like  as  they  are  telling  and  entertaining, 
and  in  both  respects  equally  appreciable  by  the  fair  city-lady  and  her  lady- 
like exquisite,  and  by  the  Die- Vernon  Amazon,  and  the  veriest  Nimrod  of 
the  day.  The  ball-room  and  the  club-room  of  the  fashionable  watering- 
place,  the  manoeuvring  mammas  and  the  husband-hunting  mademoiselles, 
are  as  presentably  put  on  the  canvas,  and  far  more  frequently,  and  I  dare 
to  say  as  humorously  as  the  kennel  and  the  coverside,  the  jolly  English  yeo- 
man, and  the  scoundrelly  English  horse-dealer,  the  blossom-nosed,  fox- 
hunting parson,  and  the  rude,  roaring,  roystering,  fox-hunting  peer,  the  field- 
huntsman  and  the  fancy  huntsman,  the  seedy  screw  and  the  spendthrift 
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baronet  with  his  crew  of  third-rate  ragamuffin  swells  dramatic,  or  lastly  as 
the  matchless  ^  Sponge  '  himself ;  for  whom,  in  spite  of  his  sponging  and  his 
screwing,  his  soaping  of  amphytrions  with  whom  one  may  dine  to-day,  his 
circumventing  of  snobs  and  flats  (>2f  whom  one  may  hope  to  dine  to-morrow, 
and  his  attempts  at  surrounding  heiresses,  with  whom  one  may  hope  to 
wed  some  day  or  other,  we  cannot  but  confess  a  sneaking  liking.  And  more 
wo  think  than  a  sneaking  liking  almost  he  deserves,  for  his  dauntless  pluck, 
his  matchless  horsemanship,  his  great  native  hunting  qualities,  his  warfare 
against  flats,  screws,  and  snobs  of  all  kinds,  the  dai'ing  impudence  by  which 
.  he  gets  out  of  all  scrapes  as  fast  as  he  gets  into  them,  and  lastly,  for  his 
possession  of  that  *■  one  touch  of  nature '  which  is  so  truly  said  to  *  make  the 
whole  world  kin/  and  which  leads  him,  as  the  end  of  his  adventures,  sport- 
ing and  matrimonial,  to  espouse  the  lovely  and  loving  Lucr  Glittebs, 
though  he  well  knows  that  she  has  not  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
has  no  visible  means  of  supporting  her,  only  because  she  is  such  a  pretty 
girl,  9uch  a  trump,  and  mch  a  rare  hand  to  show  a  whole  hunting  field  the 
way  over  a  park  paling.  From  Mr.  Waffles  of  Laverick  AYells,  to  Mr. 
Buckram  of  the  snug  little  hindependence  of  his  hown,  from  the  am-a-azin^ 
specimen  of  a  poplar  man,  Mr.  Puffington,  to  my  Lord  Scamperdale  blub- 
bering over  the  untimely  parted  corpse  of  Jack  Spraggon,  because  he  may 
never  hope  to  find  again  *  so  fine  a  natural  bb-blackguard,'  from  Jawleyford 
of  Jawleyford  Court,  to  Facet  Romford  and  Farmer  Sprixgwheat,  from  the 
faahionable  fair  of  the  pump-rooms  and  ball-rooms  of  Laverick  Wells,  to  my 
Lady  Scattercash,  nee  Miss  Spangle,  Miss  Harriet  Howard  alia%  Jane 
Brown,  and  beautiful,  brave  Lucy  Glitters,  with  whom  a  better  fellow  than 
our  friend  Soapey  Sponge  might  have  wedded  without  derogation,  the 
reader,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  will  not  find  one  character,  high  or  low, 
good  or  bad,  but  is  painted  to  the  very  life,  as,  at  some  time,  and  in  some 
place  or  other  —  with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Jogglebury 
Crowdey  —  I  myself  can  avouch,  that  I  have  seen  them.  There  is  some  low 
life,  but  there  are  no  low  thoughts ;  nothing  ofiensive  or  hurtful  to  the  feel- 
ings, much  lees  prejudicial  or  seductive  to  the  minds  of  the  purest  and  most 
refined.  If  there  be  not  much  wisdom,  I  will  be  content  to  bear  the  blame 
if  there  be  not  found  much  wit,  much  keen  comprehension  of  the  world,  and 
much  scathing  satire  of  all  that  is  low,  mean,  dirty,  and  degrading,  in  the 
Sporting  Tour  of  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge.'  We  can  say  of  the  engravings,  which 
are  well  colored,  that  although  in  one  or  two  instances  they  are  in  our  copy 
a  little  faint  in  execution,  they  are  capital  in  design.  Look  at '  Mr.  Sponge 
at  Jawleyford  Court,'  and  see  if  we  have  not  *  said  sooth.'  Our  friends  the 
publishers  of  this  attractive  book,  have  wisely  given  up  all  issues  of  paper- 
covered  literature.  They  have  risen  to  distinction  in  *  the  trade,'  and  will 
henceforth  issue  none  but  first-class  works,  and  in  the  best  style  of  paper, 
typography,  and  binding.  Such  is  the  public  taste :  and  how,  we  ask,  can 
any  publisher  more  clearly  indicate  his  otcn  poor  appreciation  of  a  book, 
than  by  bringing  it  out  in  a  shabby,  flimsy,  ill-looking  dress?  Messrs. 
Stringer  and  To^\'nsend's  catalogue  of  new  works  and  editions  in  press,  to 
'Which  wo  shall  hereafter  advert,  is  especially  rich  and  attractive. 
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Another  'Leaf  from  the  Lake  Shore/ — Right  glad  are  we  again  to  wel- 
come to  oar  pages  our  lively  and  gifted  Die  Vernon.  She  is  as  beautiful  as 
she  is  accomplished ;  and  what  is  better  than  all,  jou  never  would  think 
she  was  at  all  aware  of  it. 

*Snoij^er  fLtut  from  t^e  lUke  JS^ore. 

*  If  you  have  ever  been  over  the  road,  reader,  from  Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga, 
you  must  know  Joel  Holcomb,  the  stage  proprietor,  and  if  you  have  not,  let  me 
advise  you  to  take  the  trip  next  summer  for  the  sake  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

*A  first-rate  fellow  is  Joel  ;  a  decided  character^  and  one  that  needs  only  the  op- 
portunity to  make  his  mark  in  the  world :  open-hearted  and  open-handed,  never 
forgets  a  kindness,  will  take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  serve  a  friond,  and  consider- 
able pains  to  annoy  a  foe.  He  is  the  best  driver  that  ever  handled  the  ribbons, 
and  the  best  judge  of  men,  women,  and  horses  I  ever  met  Joel  and  I  are  great 
friends,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  a  pleasant  drive  and  many  a  droll  story 
to  enliven  the  way :  he  knew  of  old  my  fancy  for  driving  four  horses,  and  handed 
me  the  reins  as  soon  as  we  left  the  landing,  and  the  way  I  put  those  horses  up  hill 
and  down,  rather  startled  some  of  the  inside  passengers,  and  there  was  a  succession 
of  terrific  screeches  from  the  feminine  portion  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  there 
was  a  lady  driving  I 

*A8  I  have  no  S3rmpathy  with,  nor  compassion  for  screaming  women,  I  only 
drove  the  faster,  and  Joel  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  laughing  silently  and  enjoying 
it  in  his  own  quiet  way.  At  this  dashing  rate  we  soon  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Old 
Fort,  or  rather  the  place  where  the  fort  used  to  he,  for  there  are  but  few  traces  of 
it  lefl  now :  here  I  drew  rein,  and  Joel  informed  the  passengers  that  they  might 
alight  if  they  chose  to  inspect  the  ruins,  and  there  was  a  general  dearing-out  from 
the  inside,  but  whether  they  were  influenced  by  a  desire  of  antiquarian  research,  or 
a  desire  to  escape  from  what  they  evidently  considered  a  perilous  situation,  remains 
a  doubt  in  my  mind  to  this  day. 

*  No  transition  could  have  been  more  disagreeable,  than  from  the  clear  and  spark- 
ling Lake  George,  to  the  dark,  mud-colored  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  no 
contrast  could  have  been  greater  than  that  between  Sherrill's  well-regulated,  well- 
kept  'Lake-House,'  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  guests,  and  every  reasonable 
wish  could  be  gratified,  and  which  for  true  comfort  exceeds  any  summer  resort  I 
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ever  viaited,  and  the  noisy,  ill-conducted  house  at  Fort  Ticondcroga,  where  ereiy 
thing  is  in  disorder  and  confusion,  and  the  landlord  goes  about  in  his  faded  linen 
coat,  striped  cotton  pantaloons,  no  vest,  and  a  huge  sliirt -collar,  thatlooks  like  the  sail 
of  a  North-River  sloop.  lie  wears  heavy  shofs,  with  thick  soles  [and  big  heels, 
and  when  you  ask  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and-watcr,  takes  you  into  a  closet,  locks 
the  door,  and  gives  you  lad  rum  to  drink,  because  it  is  after  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  ho  is  a  tunid  man :  when  you  ask  for  matches,  he  takes  a  bunch  of  keys  and 
goes  up-staira,  is  gone  a  long  while,  and  brings  you  down  one  match  I  The  food  is 
bad,  the  cooking  worse,  the  rooms  are  small,  the  bedsteads  large,  and  you  have 
your  choice  between  a  feathcr-bod  and  one  made  of  corn-husks,  with  now  and  then 
a  corn-cob  left  in  by  way  of  variety  I 

*  I  have  travelled  pretty  extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  had  experience  in 
German  inns  and  French  lodging-houses.  I  have  Uved  in  log  cabins  and  '  camped 
out,'  but  never  was  it  my  ill  lot  to  encounter  such  a  congregation  of  miseries  as 
were  collected  in  the  Fort-llouso  at  Ticondcroga  in  the  month  of  July,  18551 

*  Under  such  circumstances,  you  will  readily  imagine  that  we  were  not  very  well 
pleased  at  being  detained  there  by  stormy  weather  two  days  and  two  nights.  The 
morning  of  the  third  was  bright  and  beautiful,  but  it  happened  to  be  Sunday,  so 
of  course,  there  were  no  steam-boats  or  stages,  and  we  sliould  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  another  day  there,  if  my  friend  Joel  had  not  come  to  our  rescue  by  suggest- 
ing that  we  might  cross  the  Lake  in  the  ferry-boat  and  drive  to  Middlebury,  Ver^ 
mont,  ofToring  to  furnish  us  with  wagon,  horses,  and  driver.  Never  was  an  offer 
more  readily  accepted,  and  by  ten  o'clock  we  were  all  ready  to  start.  Joel  accompa- 
nied us  to  the  lake  shore,  and  amused  himself  in  gathering  a  bunch  of  flowers  for 
me  from  the  garden  of  a  farm-house,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  boatmen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake  to  notice  a  signal  that  an  old  woman  was  making  with 
a  httle  piece  of  white  rag.  Our  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  when  Joel  rushed 
into  the  house  and  seized  a  sheet,  or  a  table-cloth,  or  some  other  garment,  and  fas- 
tening it  to  a  stick,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ferry-men,  who  began  hoist- 
ing the  sail  to  their  antiquated  and  unwieldy  vessel,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  fVom  such  a  dull,  heavy-looking  crafl,  they  backed  up  to 
the  shore  near  as,  and  called  out  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  us  on  board.  It 
took  considerable  persuasion  from  Joel  to  get  the  horses  to  trust  themselves  to 
tliat  mysterious-looking  machine,  and  then  the  united  efforts  of  half-a-dozen  stout 
fellows  to  get  tlie  clumsy  old  thing  fh)m  the  shore.  I  verily  believed  it  to  be  the 
identical  lx>at  in  which  Ethan  Allex  crossed  with  his  *  Green-Mountain  Boys,*  to 
take  Old  Fort  Ti. ;  but  I  suppose  the  proverb  which  says  we  should  '  Speak  well  of 
the  bridge  which  carries  us  safe  over  *  applies  also  to  boats ;  therefore  I  must  not 
abuse  the  old  scow  any  more,  but  advise  all  those  who  are  fond  of  variety  to  take 
a  trip  across  Lake  Champlain  in  it  next  summer,  and  let  me  know  how  they  like  it 

*A  couple  of  hours  after  we  landed  on  the  Vermont  side,  we  were  seated  at  a 
cozy  little  dinner  in  the  *  Addison  House,'  at  Middlebury.  We  found  a  neat  house 
and  a  gentlemanly  landlord ;  quite  a  treat  after  our  recent  experience  at  Ticon- 
dcroga;  and  so  we  decided  to  spend  a  week  or  two  there:  and  so  it  chanced  that 
some  of  the  warmest  weatlier  last  July  found  me  still  in  that  same  spot  One  after- 
noon, perfectly  exhausted  with  the  heat,  I  lay  upon  the  sofa  m  my  parlor,  panting 
for  breath.  The  room  felt  like  an  oven.  Tlie  scorching  rays  of  the  mid-summer 
sun  poured  down  upon  the  white  houses  opposite,  and  sent  a  dazzliog  glare  into 
my  windows.    The  fields  were  dry  and  parched,  and  the  poor  trees  looked  hot  and 
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dusty ;  the  moantains  seemed  so  many  volcanoes  just  ready  to  send  forth  fire  and 
smoke.  Locomotives  came  puffing  and  snorting  into  the  town,  suggesting  stifling 
cars,  crying  babies,  and  thirsty  travellers  I  Stage-coaches,  painted  red,  trotted  up 
to  the  door;  baggage  was  taken  off  and  carried  through  the  halls,  bells  were  rung, 
and  people  were  hunying  to-and-fro,  calling  servants  and  giving  orders  and  asking 
questions,  and  talking  in  loud  voices,  every  body  talking  at  once,  and  no  body 
stopping  to  listen.  If  I  had  had  sufficient  strength  left,  I  should  have  rung  bells 
too,  and  called  servants,  simply  to  inquire  of  them  how  many  persons  had  died  in 
the  town  that  day  of  heat  and  suffocation ;  but  as  I  had  not  the  necessary  energy 
to  gain  the  desired  information,  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  speculations 
upon  the  subject:  and  there  I  lay  waiting  for  the  sun  to  set,  and  wondering  if  it 
were  always  as  hot  in  Middlebury,  and  if  the  people  ever  got  used  to  it,  and  most 
heartily  wishing  myself  a  thousand  miles  away  to  some  cool  place,  if  there  were 
any  left  in  the  world ;  for  I  began  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  to 
consider  the  Mer  de  Gl&ce  as  a  cunningly-devised  fable,  or  the  optical  delusion  of 
poor  bewildered  travellers.  I  quite  envied  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
determined  to  join  the  next  Arctic  Expedition,  thinking  it  would  be  a  most  delight- 
ful^sensation  to  be  *  imbedded  in  ice ; '  when  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 

entrance  of  my  friend  Ned ,  looking  as  provokingly  cool  as  though  he  had  just 

stepped  out  of  an  iceberg,  and  as  only  a  Yermont  lawyer  could  look  on  such  a  day 
as  that 

*  *  Well,*  said  he,  as  he  took  a  seat  beside  me ;  *  what  say  you  to  a  drive  to  Lake 
DuNHORE  this  afternoon  ? '  —  and  seeing  a  look  of  discouragement  on  my  counte- 
nance, he  began  to  name  the  inducements.  The  drive,  he  said,  would  be  delight- 
ful afler  sun-down :  '  we  will  have  a  pleasant  party :  there  is  an  excellent  hotel, 
and  it  is  so  deliciously  cool  there * 

*  *  Say  no  more  I  *  said  I ;  *  that  last  inducement  is  sufficient :  *  and  I  verily  believe 
I  would  have  started  for  the  lower  regions,  if  I  could  have  been  sure  of  a  cool  recep- 
tion firom  His  Majesty  ! 

*  The  necessary  orders  were  given ;  I  donned  my  bonnet  and  drew  on  my  driving- 
gloves  ;  the  horses  were  soon  brought  to  the  door ;  I  took  the  reins,  and  we  dashed 
off  in  fine  style.  Ned  is  at  all  times  a  most  agreeable  companion,  but  I  never  re- 
member to  have  seen  him  in  such  good  spirits  as  he  was  that  afternoon.  As  these 
things  are  always  contagious,  I  soon  forgot  all  my  iU-humor,  occasioned  by  the 
heat,  and  tried  to  be  agreeable  also,  and  rather  flatter  myself  I  succeeded. 

'  The  last  brilliant  hues  of  the  sun-set  still  lingered  in  the  sky,  imparting  their 
glowbg  colors  to  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  cool  evening  breeze  was  most 
deliciously  refreshing,  after  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day.  Our  road  lay  through  the 
most  picturesque  scenery,  sometimes  by  the  river*s  bank,  sometimes  through  the 
forest  and  round  the  mountains ;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  attention  was  more 
taken  up  with  the  horses  I  was  driving  than  with  the  country  through  which  we  were 
passing.  I  do  love  a  fine  horse  I  and  these  were  beauties ;  such  grace,  such  action, 
and  such  speed  I  Ah  I  there 's  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  good  bloody  in  either  a  horse 
or  a  woman;  and  in  both  it  has  the  same  characteristics  —  the  small,  well-shaped 
head,  delicate  ear,  thin,  expansive  nostrils,  long,  graceful  neck,  full  chest,  intelligent 
eye,  slender  limbs,  and  small  feet  and  ankles ;  these  are  the  marks  which  in  either 
unmistakably  denote  high  blood  and  breeding;  and  Ned^s  horses  were  full-blooded 
and  thorough-bred;  and  before  that  drive  was  over,  I  had  tested  their  metal  pretty 
effectually. 
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*  The  rest  of  our  party  had  considerably  the  start  of  us,  but  we  came  up  with 
them  one  after  another,  some  allowing  us  to  pass  quietlji  and  others  inclined  to 
dispute  the  matter  with  us.  I  was  always  ready  to  indulge  them,  if  they  felt  in- 
clined to  try  their  horses'  speed ;  and  when  tired  of  the  race,  a  slight  touch  of  the 
whip  to  my  horses'  ears  soon  settled  the  matter,  and  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke  I 
passed  them,  and  dashed  off  up  the  mountain. 

*At  times  our  road  lay  through  the  deep  forest ;  and  the  freshness  of  the  air  and 
the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  pine-trees  was  perfectly  delicious,  and  I  was  glad  to 
let  the  horses  walk  while  we  enjoyed  it,  sometimes  chatting  g^yly,  sometimes 
silent  and  thoughtful :  and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  looking  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  but  so  far  off  from  us  poor  mortals  I  We  spoke  of  old  times,  and  of  absent 
friends  whom  we  hoped  to  see  again,  and  of  some  who  had  left  us  to  return  no 
more ;  and  I  believe  that  our  quiet,  twilight  memories  were  a  more  acceptable 
tribute  than  costly  monuments  raised  by  tliose  who  loved  them  less.  In  spite  of 
our  lingering,  we  were  at  the  hotel  long  before  the  rest  of  the  party :  and  as  soon 
as  we  announced  their  coming,  all  was  bustle,  activity,  and  busy  preparation,  and 
when  thoy  arrived,  a  more  ravenous  set  I  never  saw.  Brook-trout  and  lake-trout, 
and  all  the  other  good  things  with  which  the  table  was  covered,  disappeared  before 
them  in  the  most  marvellously  short  time ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  of  Held- 
sieck  it  took  to  wash  the  fish-bones  out  of  their  throats. 

*  Many  healths  were  drunk,  and  my  friend  Ned  had  the  Impudence  to  pour  a  liba- 
tion, and  ofier  devout  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  his  neck  with  my  reckless 
driving  I  Just  as  if  I  had  n't  been  used  to  driving  horses  all  my  life,  and  men  too, 
for  that  matter,  and  never  broke  any  necks,  nor  heads  either!  I  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, but  made  a  silent  vow  to  myselfj  that  if  I  ever  got  the  reins  in  my  hands,  and 
Mr.  Ned  seated  beside  me,  I  would  give  him  cause  to  tremble  for  his  neck ;  and  I 
rather  think  I  kept  that  vow,  After  supper  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  champagne  or  the  trout  had  affected  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  we  were  all 
exceedingly  merry  and  good-natured,  and  one  or  two  of  the  party  were  particularly 
amusmg  in  their  *  spiritual  manifestations.'  They  sat  down  to  play  cards,  and  after 
one  or  two  hands,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  they  were  playing  '  Whist '  or  '  Eu- 
chre ; '  and  as  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  getting  them  to  agree,  some  of  the  others 
proposed  that  they  should  go  out  on  the  lake,  and  cool  their  brains  in  the  night-air. 
They  consented,  provided  the  ladies  would  go  too.  In  vain  we  protested  that  it 
was  lat<>,  and  we  were  tired :  they  persisted,  and  we  were  obliged  to  yield.  The 
night  had  grown  very  dark,  there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  actually 
obliged  to  feel  our  way  along,  step  by  step,  to  the  lake  shore ;  and  after  several 
stumbles  and  screams  from  the  ladies,  we  finally  reached  the  boat ;  and,  jumping? 
in,  two  of  the  gentlemen  seized  the  oars,  and  attempted  to  push  her  off,  but  as  they 
were  pushing  in  opposite  directions,  you  may  imagine  they  did  not  make  much 
head- way :  as  fast  as  one  got  her  off,  the  other  sent  her  high  and  dry  again ;  and 
then  thoy  began  scolding  each  other,  and  calling  upon  the  rest  of  the  party  to  tes- 
tify that  thoy  were  in  the  right,  and  their  opponent  in  the  wrong.  Finally  we  were 
afloat,  and  the  two  quarrelsome  fellows  took  their  seats  and  began  to  row ;  and  in 
about  five  minutes  we  were  ashore  again  I  There  was  no  persuading  them  to  relin- 
quish the  oars,  each  one  persisting  that  they  could  row  better  than  any  other  living 
man,  but  that  the  other  fellow  was  making  a  fool  of  himself;  and  so  they  went  on 
rowing  us  round  and  round  in  circles,  we  laughing  and  enjoying  the  sport ;  and 
every  little  while  the  gratmg  of  the  boat's  keel  upon  the  sand  announced  that  we 
were  ashore  agam  I     The  best  of  the  joke  was,  that  they  were  perfectly  serious  in 
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their  attempt  to  get  us  across  the  lake,  and  to  have  us  enjoy  the  view  from  the 
opposite  shore,  though  the  night  was  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth,  and  we  could  n't 
see  a  foot  before  us.  Finally  they  got  the  boat  so  far  on  shore  that  it  defied  all 
their  eflforts  to  get  her  afloat  again,  and  we  were  obliged  to  land  where  we  were, 
which  proved  to  be  about  a  mUe  from  the  hotel.  I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  see  her  on 
terra  firma  again.  Soon  after  our  return  to  the  house,  we  separated  for  the  night ;  • 
and  if  the  rest  of  the  party  were  as  much  fatigued  as  myself,  they  did  not  long 
court  slumber  in  vain.  The  next  morning  we  all  assembled  at  the  breakfast-table, 
looking  as  bright  as  though  we  had  never  seen  lake-trout  or  tasted  champagne ; 
and,  after  the  usual  greetings,  began  discussing  the  plans  for  the  day.  Some  decided 
to  remain,  and  pass  the  day  on  the  lake ;  others  had  a  fancy  for  exploring  the  steep 
mountain  which  rises  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  others  were  not  quite  decided  what 
to  do.  "While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  Ned  turned  to  me,  and  pro- 
posed making  a  party  to  drive  over  to  Ripton,  and  revisit  some  of  our  last  summer's 
haunts.  I  readily  assented,  and  proposed  to  one  or  two  of  our  friends  to  join  us : 
they  were  deUghted  with  the  idea,  and  the  gentlemen  went  out  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders,  as  we  thought  best  to  start  early,  so  as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Our  horses  were  soon  ready ;  and  aa  Ned  took  his  seat  beside  me,  I  smiled  invol- 
untarily at  his  thus  willingly  exposing  his  nock  to  the  risk  which  he  had  been  so 
thankful  to  escape  the  night  before ;  but  I  quietly  took  the  reins,  and  said  nothing. 
We  bade  our  friends  good-morning,  and,  turning  our  backs  upon  Lake  Dunmore, 
dashed  into  the  forests.  The  horses  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  went  over  the  ground 
like  birds.  My  companion  and  I  were  alike  in  one  of  our  peculiarities,  that  is,  being 
always  thoughtM  and  dreamy,  and  disinclined  for  conversation  in  the  morning.  To 
me  there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  to  meet  an  indiscriminate  party  at  break- 
fast, who  ask  one  common-place  questions,  and  make  remarks  about  the  weather. 
When  my  mind,  fresh  from  sleep,  is  full  of  pleasant  fancies  and  happy  reveries,  and 
my  heart  is  filled  with  strong  purposes  and  high  aspirations,  it  seems  to  dash  away 
all  my  bright  visions,  and  drag  me  down  to  earth  again.  So  the  first  mile  or  two 
of  the  drive  passed  almost  in  silence,  each  indulging  our  own  reveries,  and  enjoying 
the  dehcious  morning  air.  At  last  the  road  wound  round  into  such  a  beautiful  little 
nook,  perfectly  over-shadowed  by  huge  pine-trees,  that  I  felt  a  desire  to  rest  there 
a  few  momenta ;  so  I  pulled  up  the  horses,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  exquisite  still- 
ness and  repose.  There  is  something  very  impressive  to  me  in  the  perfect  silence 
which  reigns  in  these  grand  old  forests  : 

'  Therk  are  lessonA  of  true  wisdom  writ  ^ 

In  every  paffo  of  Natnre,  even  In  the  flower 
Man  treads  oeneath  hi m  as  he  wanders  past : 
And  poetry  In  every  pendent  leaf, 
If  we  coold  bat  read  them  traly.* 

We  both  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  place,  though  neither  of  us  referred  to 
it ;  and  Ned  jumped  off  and  gathered  some  wild  flowers,  and  patted  his  horses, 
calling  them  by  their  names,  and  I  wondered  who  they  were  named  after.  There 
are  women  afler  whom  men  name  their  horses,  and  whom  they  toast  at  dinner-par- 
ties, whom  they  follow  and  flatter,  whose  beauty  they  discuss,  and  whose  praises 
they  sing  in  public :  of  such  women  they  soon  tire.  But  there  are  other  women 
whom  they  shrme  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  hearts,  whom  they 

*  Love  with  a  love  that  is  more  than  lots :  * 

in  whoso  presence  they  are  silent,  satisfied  to  fill  their  souls  with  gazing,  and  ren- 
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dcr  her  the  homage  of  their  hearts,  not  their  lips.  The  man  of  the  world  loeea  his 
assurance,  the  sailor  his  off-hand  daring,  the  scholar  forgets  his  rhetoric,  and  the 
lawyer  his  well-tamed  periods,  and  with  deference  and  self-depreciation  they  seek 
to  win  her  regard :  and  such  a  woman,  once  loved,  is  never  forgotten.  Look  into 
your  heart,  reader,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right  Circumstances  may  have  parted  you, 
•  clouds  may  have  darkened  between  you,  and  you  may  have  sought  to  blot  her  name 
from  your  memory :  but  you  have  not  succeeded,  for  on  the  brightest  leaf  of  yo\ir 
heart's  tablet  it  is  written  in  characters  that  can  never  be  erased.  The  perlUme  of 
a  flower,  the  sound  of  some  once  familiar  strain,  will  awaken  answering  echoes  in 
your  soul,  and  serve  to  recall  those  *  nights  that  were  filled  with  music ;  *  which, 
alaal 

*  Hate  folded  their  tenta,  like  the  Arabs. 
And  as  silently  passed  away/ 

Years  may  elapse,  you  may  grow  more  worldly,  and  surround  yourself  with  the 
cares  of  business;  but  think  not  thus  to  banish  her  image:  for  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night-time  it  will  rise  before  you,  and  wildly  will  you  stretch  out  your  arms 
and  try  to  dasp  it  to  your  heart :  and  when  you  sink  back  upon  your  lonely 
pillow,  sad  and  disappointed,  your  sigh  of  regret  will  prove  that  she  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  Other  ties  may  bind  you,  but  as  you  sit  in  the  twUight  and  stroke  your 
wife*s  dark  tresses^  in  imagination  your  hand  will  bo  resting  upon  another  head, 
whose  soft,  brown  hair  you  used  to  think  so  beautiful,  and  memory  will  picture  a 
fair  young  face  with  deep,  thoughtful  eyes  gazing  up  into  yours,  in  whose  pure 
depths  you  will  look  until  you  startle  your  wife  by  murmuring  a  name  that  is  not 
hers ;  and  as  you  wake  from  your  reverie  you  will  feel  how  powerful  still  is  the 
influence  of  that  memory,  which  neither  time  nor  absence  have  succeeded  in 
weakening. My  dear  Ned,  I  really  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  stand- 
ing so  long.  I  believe  I  left  you  patting  your  horses'  heads :  jump  in,  and  we  '11 
be  off  again. 

*  We  soon  left  the  wood  behind  us,  and  the  road  began  to  be  very  steep  and  stony  : 
in  fact,  such  a  road  as  could  be  found  only  on  a  Vermont  mountain.  Presently  we 
came  to  a  place  whore  three  roads  met,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  ground,  we 
were  in  doubt  which  to  take.  My  companion  was  inclined  to  choose  the  right  hand 
one ;  so,  out  of  pure  contrariety,  I  persisted  in  taking  the  middle  orfe,  and  dashed 
into  it  witliout  paying  any  attention  to  his  remonstrances :  but  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  got  myself  into  rather  a  ticklish  scrape,  for  in  truth  it  was  no  road  at  all,  only 
the  bed  of  a  maintain  brook,  dry  from  the  long  drought,  and  perfectly  filled  with 
stones  and  rocks. 

'  I  began  to  feel  a  little  scarey,  but  I  would  n't  turn  back — not  I ;  but  determined 
to  pay  Mr.  "Ned  for  his  saucy  speech  of  the  previous  evening,  and  give  him  cause 
to  remember  me  and  my  driving  for  a  long  while  to  come.  How  we  did  jolt  from 
stone  to  stone  and  rock  to  rock  I  and  then  down  into  a  hollow,  which  in  the  spring- 
time had  been  one  of  those  deep  pools  where  the  big  trout  love  to  congregate  ui 
the  cool  shade  of  an  over-hanging  bank.  It  was  any  thing  but  smooth  sailing  for 
us,  however ;  and  nothing  but  Vermont  horses  and  a  Vermont  wagon  could  have 
stood  the  racket :  and  I  was  expecting  every  moment  that  we  should  be  upset^  and 
sent  dashing  head  first  down  the  moimtain ;  but  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
kept  a  judicious  silence,  and  my  companion  closed  his  hps  more  firmly,  as  he  has  a 
habit  of  doing  when  not  very  well  pleased ;  smoothed  down  his  shirt-frill,  and  sat  in 
mute  resignation,  as  though  prepared  for  whatever  fate  the  devil  and  I  had  in  store 
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for  him.  He  was  not  kept  very  long  in  suspense :  a  few  more  efforts,  a  few  more  jolts, 
and  we  came  out  on  a  smooth  road,  in  fact,  the  very  one  we  ought  to  have  taken  at 
the  beginning ;  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  pulled  up  the  horses  to  let  them  take 
breath  after  their  tiresome  pull.  *  Yery  well  out  of  a  very  bad  scrape,*  said  I  to 
myself;  and,  *  Do  n't  you  see  I  was  right?  this  is  the  road  to  Ripton I  *  said  I  to 
Ned,  as  I  touched  the  horses  with  the  whip,  and  drove  on  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  a  few  houses,  a  brook,  a  bridge,  and  a  saw-mill,  constituted  the  town  of 
Ripton.  Here  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  place,  half-inn  and  half  farm-house,  afforded 
*  refreshment  to  man  and  beast;  *  and  if  the  horses  only  enjoyed  their  hay  half  as 
much  as  Ned  and  I  did  our  bowls  of  bread-and-milk,  they  were  well  repaid  for 
their  morning's  toiL  None  of  the  rest  of  the  party  having  arrived,  we  concluded 
that  they  had  either  lost  their  way  or  changed  their  minds ;  so  we  concluded  not 
to  wait  for  them,  and  sauntered  out  to  the  brook-side  to  revisit  some  of  our  last- 
summer  haunts.  I  soon  found  the  spot  where  my  hammock  used  to  swing, 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  beautiful  beech-tree,  and  the  place  where  we 
bifilt  our  bridge,  and  many  another  spot  which  pleasant  associations  rendered  dear 
to  us ;  but  we  could  not  linger  among  them,  for  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
we  had  a  drive  of  nine  miles  to  reach  Middlebury ;  so  we  returned  to  the  house  and 
ordered  the  horses ;  and  while  we  waited,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  piazza,  amus- 
ing myself  by  trying  to  decipher  the  various  notices  that  were  nailed  up  on  the 
poets.  They  were  all  funny  enough,  but  one  of  them  pleased  me  so  much  that  Ned 
obtained  permission  to  take  it  down ;  and  I  have  treasured  it  most  carefully,  as  a 
memento  of  that  drive,  but  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  able  to  read  it : 

**NOTIS. 

*  *  Wk  the  ondersined  has  kild  an  old  mischeveous  brown  stra  Ereeter,  purportin  to 
be  Long  to  some  Non-resanented  inhabitaDt  of  This  townshipp,  which  we  judged  the 
same  to  be  a  newsence!  all  persons  consarned  in  said  Ereetur  or  Otherwise,  is  hereby 
Notyfied  to  govern  tbemseivs  Ackordingly.  Witness  our  return  hereon  Indorsea. 
Snaik  Moantun  July  2d,  1855.' 

'With  this  precious  document  safely  stowed  away  in  my  pocket,  I  drove  very 
carefully  down  the  mountain,  and  reached  Middlebury  in  time  to  join  our  friends 
at  the  tea-table,  and  partake  of  the  delicious  trout  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Lake  Dunmore,  and  which  they  offered  as  an  excuse  for  not  following 
us  to  Ripton ;  an  excuse  which  waa  the  more  readily  accepted,  as  they  offered  us 
also  some  capital  champagne  to  wash  it  down  with.  The  evening  passed  most 
pleasantly:  wit  and  mirth  and  harmless  jests  made  every  one  feel  in  a  good  humor 
with  themselves  and  each  other:  and  is  it  not  the  best  philosophy  thus  to  enjoy 
the  passing  hour,  and  as  we  journey  through  life,  to  Live  by  the  Wat  ? 

*  Lot  us  live  I    In  the  power  to  enjoy  that  is  given 
The  earnest  on  etrih  of  the  dory  of  Heaven, 
In  the  courage,  that  ever  in  Joy  or  in  sorrow 
lias  strength  for  each  day  an<l  a  hope  for  each  morrow, 
With  smiles  for  the  future  though  tears  for  the  past, 
And  Joy  In  the  hours  that  steal  fi-om  us  so  fast. 
For  the  friends  whose  brave  spirits  have  gathered  aronnd  us, 
For  the  love  whose  hright-hlooming  tendrils  have  bound  us, 
Though  cloud  or  though  sun-shine  encompass  the  day. 
As  we  Journey  through  life,  let  ub  Live  bt  thb  Wat. 

'  In  the  youth  of  the  heart,  ere  the  glorious  ray 
That  was  bom  of  life*8  morning  has  fiided  away. 
While  the  light  Uneers  yet  in  the  eyes  that  are  dear. 
And  the  voices  we  love  still  remain  with  iu  here : 
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While  the  -wine  is  yet  red  and  the  stars  are  vet  bright, 
And  the  winds  and  the  wavee  bring  us  music  by  night, 
While  the  warm  blood  leaps  up,  when  the  forests  resound 
With  the  tread  of  the  horse  and  the  bay  of  the  hound, 
Oh  I  ever  and  always,  as  long  as  we  may, 
As  we  Journey  through  life,  lit  us  Live  bt  Tm  Wat. 

'  When  the  world  has  grown  old,  and  the  bright  stars  at  last 
That  rose  in  the  future  have  set  in  the  past. 
Save  that  brightest  of  all,  which  is  guiding  us  ever 
To  the  beautiftil  country  beyond  the  daik  river, 
When  the  eyes  become  dim  and  the  locks  have  grown  gray. 
And  we  gather  no  more  to  the  feast  or  the  fray. 
When  we  pause  at  the  end  and  look  thoughtfully  back 
Through  the  change  and  the  chance  of  the  long,  weary  track, 
It  will  cheer  the  old  heart  to  be  able  to  say, 

*  Ab  we  journey  through  life,  wk  hays  Liykd  by  thb  Way.'        j.  k.  l.' 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — Now  that  we  have  the  *  leafy 
month  of  June  *  in  full  glory,  we  remark  that  various  journals  are  counsel- 
ling our  metropolitans  to  flee  to  the  beautiful  country,  and  hold  communion 
with  the  visible  forms  of  good  old  Mother  Nattre.  Some  say  *go  one  way,' 
and  some  '  another.'  Suppose  we  offer  a  little  advice  '  in  the  premises '  to 
our  beloved  fellow-citizens.  If  you  are  journeying  Niagara-ward,  fail  not  to 
take  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road  train  from  town.  Such  a  road,  such 
spacious  and  comfortable  cars,  such  varied,  grand,  picturesque,  and  quiet 
scenery,  is  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered.  To  us,  who  have  been  over 
this  route  some  twenty  times,  it  is  ever  a  new  delight.  Recently  we  took 
the  cars  for  a  fishing  excursion  in  the  counties  of  Broome  and  Delaware. 
The  day  was  calm  and  pleasant    There  was  no  dust,  as  there  had  been  a 

*  spell  of  rain'  the  day  before.  Meriam,  the  great  seer  and  weather-breeder 
of  Brooklyn-Heights,  who  is  ruining  our  climate,  had  predicted  otherwise ; 
but  the  '  heated  term '  did  not  come  off.  Passing  along  the  grand  scenery  of 
the  rushing  Delaware ;  the  lonely,  picturesque,  gently-gliding  Susquehannah ; 
lofty  mountains,  and  beautiful  vales  stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
we  came  at  length,  precisely  '  on  time '  to  the  charming  town  of  Bingham- 
ton,  in  romantic  and  fruitful '  Old  Broome,  a  village  which  has  been  a  favor- 
ite of  ours  from  the  very  first  time  we  saw  it ;  partly  from  its  beauty  of  sit- 
uation and  pleasant  residences,  but  more  perhaps  from  the  hearty  whole- 
8<mledne88  of  the  friends  who  inhabit  those  hospitable  abodes.  Bingham  ton 
has  greatly  improved  since  we  last  saw  it.  New  and  handsome  structures 
and  blocks  of  buildings  have  arisen;  new  rail-roads  have  here  their 
termini ;  and  a  general  air  of  prosperity  pervades  the  entire  place.    Our 

*  mission '  was  to  an  old  and  esteemed  friend,  one  of  the  *  best  fellows  and 
best  fishermen '  in  all  that  region  round  about,  who  was  to  accompany  us  to 
a  certain  point  on  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  (which  shall  be  name- 
less, because  we  are  going  again  one  of  these  days,  and  don't  want  the  game 
all  bagged  in  the  mean  time  —  selfish  fellows  that  we  are  I)  to  wile  the 
speckled  beauties  from  lake  and  stream.  How  gloriously  we  succeeded ; 
what  marvels  we  performed ;  what  perils  (at  least  one  of  us)  encountered  : 
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are  these  things  not  '  written  as  it  were  in  a  book '  with  an  iron  pen  ? 
And  shall  they  not  appear  hereafter  ?  Yea,  verily  they  shall,  time  and 
life  and  health  permitting.  -  -  -  The  following  sketch  of  Percival 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  authentic.  His  was  a  noble,  shrinking,  sensi- 
tive spirit  Although  an  old  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  Knicker- 
bocker, and  not  an  infrequent  correspondent  with  its  Editor,  we  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  except  on  one  occasion.  One  day,  at  our  old 
ofSce  in  Nassau-street,  we  found  the  card  of  Mr.  Percival,  who  was  domi- 
ciled at  LovEJOY*s  Hotel,  near  by.  "We  sought  his  apartment  at  once.  His 
fire  had  but  just  been  kindled,  and  he  was  sitting  wrapped  in  a  faded  cam- 
let cloak,  near  the  grate.  He  received  us  very  kindly ;  remarking,  that  he 
'  felt  well  acquainted,  although  he  had  never  met  us  except  under  two  blue 
cover-lets  * :  alluding  to  the  blue  covers  of  our  Magazine.  His  eye  was  all 
pupil  —  alight,  lustrous,  'true-blue'  orb.  His  smile  was  extremely  pleas- 
ant ;  but  while  you  were  remarking  it,  it  changed  to  an  inexpressible  sad- 
ness of  expression.  It  was  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  chasing  the  brightest 
sunlight  over  a  summer  meadow.  Poor  Percival  I  His  only  grief  was  the 
early  blight,  of  which  our  correspondent  speaks.  His  was  a  broken  heart : 
and  all  the  '  forms  and  shows  of  things '  in  the  world  had  no  attraction  in 
his  eyes.    It  was  in  a  spirit  such  as  this,  that  he  wrote  these  exquisite  lines : 

*I  SAW,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  high, 
A  gem  that  shone  like  fire  by  night ; 
It  seemed  a  star  that  had  left  the  sky. 
And  fallen  asleep  on  that  lonely  height. 

*  I  climbed  the  peak,  and  found  it  soon, 
A  lump  of  ice  in  the  clear  cold  moon : 
Wouldst  thou  its  hidden  sense  impart  ? 
'T  was  a  cheerful  look  and  a  broken  heart.' 

*  Every  man  of  genius  and  decided  character  has  a  ruling  passion.  This  pas^on 
may  select  one  channel  or  another.  It  may  be  the  love  of  wealth,  or  of  luxury,  or 
of  glory :  and  it  may  be  the  love  of  woman.  But  when  its  dir  ection  is  once  taken 
and  fixed,  it  rides  and  controls  the  billows  of  the  bosom.  It  is  engrossing  in  life 
and  strong  even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  When  once  the  heart  has  erected  and 
consecrated  the  idol  of  its  devotions,  there  is  not  a  thought,  not  a  feeling,  not  a 
yearning  of  desire,  going  forth  upon  the  broad  track  of  the  future,  which  comes  not 
back  agai|i  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand  at  this  guarded  shrine. 

*  But  the  many  varieties  of  the  ruling  passion  disclose  a  wide  difference  in  their  dis- 
tinctive developments.  The  money-maker  and  the  glory-seeker  have  each  mmimi- 
bered  schemes  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Defeat  in  one,  only  schools 
them  for  a  shrewder  course  and  a  prouder  triumph  in  another.  But  he  who  confides 
the  consummation  of  his  hopes  and  the  perfection  of  his  bliss  to  an  adventured 
affection,  has  no  second  string  to  his  bow :  no  star  of  other  promise  to  lead  him 
through  the  thi  ck  shadows  of  disappointment. 

'  Let  the  pure  worship  of  an  early  and  a  first  affection  be  slighted :  let  its  sacred  and 
kindly  tokens  be  made  a  mockery  by  the  very  lips  that  should  bless  them :  let  the 
keen  consciousness  of  neglect  and  bitter  scorn  enter  the  sotil's  innermost  tabernacle, 
and  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead  for  the  crushed  and  bleeding  spirit  of  the  sufferer, 
nor  a  vision  of  earthly  blessedness  that  can  woo  him  firom  his  sack-doth  of  wretch- 
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edness  and  despair.  The  lyre  of  his  soul  is  henceforth  a  shattered  thing.  As  it 
hangs  upon  the  drooping  willows  of  sorrow,  it  breathes  not  a  note  that  is  not  jangled 
and  tuneless. 

*  James  Gates  Percival,  whose  instance  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  truths, 
was  bom  and  nurtured  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  many  villages  that  sprinkle  the 
green  valley  of  the  C!onnccticut  From  his  very  cradle  he  was  a  fondling  of  Nature. 
His  earliest  joy  was  to  hold  converse  with  the  mysterious  whisperings  of  the  forest ; 
to  gaze  upon  the  grand  old  trees,  and  read  the  record  of  centuries  in  tlieir  tall  and 
rugged  majesty.  Possessed  by  a  distressing  diflBdence  and  sensibility  to  suffering 
fh)m  the  harshness  of  his  fellows,  his  delight  was  to  climb  the  rude,  familiar  granite 
of  his  native  hills,  and  to  travel  with  his  eye  along  the  distant  line  of  azure  moun- 
tains that  bounded  the  scope  of  vision,  and  prisoned  in  their  embracing  circuit  as 
quiet  and  as  sweet  a  scene  of  pastoral  beauty  as  ever  lived  in  fancy's  dreams.  The 
frequent  and  gleaming  spire  that  pointed  as  with  a  directing  finger  to  the  blue 
throne  of  the  Eternal  ;  the  long  pillar  of  smoke  that  stood  upright  in  the  moveless 
air,  like  the  guiding  cloud  of  the  Israelites ;  the  clustering  and  low  orchards,  and 
the  vistas  of  maples  j  the  humble  roof  that  looked  forth  from  its  embowering  vines, 
and  the  silver  stream  that  held  its  glass  to  the  winking  leaves,  laughing  at  the 
flower  that  bathed  in  its  bosom ;  all  these  spoke  a  language  of  religion  to  his 
heart,  and  applied  the  burning  ooal  of  inspiration  to  the  living  lips  of  his  genius. 

'  No  wonder  then  that  the  swelling  torrent  of  emotion  within  him  found  relief 
and  utterance  in  the  winged  words  of  song ;  that 

*  IIb  mnrmiirod  near  the  mnnlng  brooks 
A  mosio  sweeter  than  their  own. 

No  wonder  that  the  poetry  of  Percival  was  like  *  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver,  *  beautiful  and  brilliant  as  the  tinted  shells  that  pave  the  paths  of  ocean.  No 
wonder  that  it  found  its  way  to  the  secret  and  shut  chambers  of  many  a  lonely 
bosom,  and  proved  as  healing  to  its  woes  as  the  oil  of  gladness, 

•But  Percival  still  possessed  one  chord  of  feeling  which  had  as  yet  found  no 
sympathy  with  an  outward  manifestation  of  beauty.  The  tenderest  yearning  of  his 
heart  was  still  unsatisfied.  His  ruling  passion  still  slumbered,  like  a  locked  and 
wave-covered  pearl  in  its  briny  bed.  He  fitted  for  college  with  his  village-pastor, 
and  while  quietly  pursuing  his  studies  became  the  victim  of  an  attachment  that 
proved  the  bane  of  his  life.  The  object  of  his  budding  desires  was  the  daughter  of 
his  venerable  teacher,  a  light  and  laughing  girl,  with  a  countenance  one  might 
wear  in  heaven,  and  be  no  less  an  angel  The  fascination  of  her  presence  quickly 
won  him  fW)m  his  common  thoughts  and  his  common  joys:  the  blaze  of  her  beauty 
at  once  lighted  up  the  crystal  deep  of  his  affections.  But  his  love  was  timid  and 
tender  as  a  violet  which  the  sun  at  first  dazzles  and  gladdens,  afterward  withers 
and  dries  up.  Yet  he  loved  her  passionately,  utterly,  worshippingly.  Her  every 
word  and  smile  and  look,  even  the  cadence  of  her  step,  he  watched  and  treasured 
up,  *  as  if  the  universe  were  governed  by  her  motion,*  In  the  still  and  holy  night, 
he  marked  the  star  that  she  gazed  upon,  and  made  it  the  cynosure  of  his  heart's 
idolatry.  He  followed  her  to  the  grove  that  she  haunted,  and  there  mingled  the 
sobs  of  his  passion  with  the  soughing  of  the  wmds.  He  found  out  her  secret  glen, 
and  her  grot,  and  privily  festooned  the  one  with  the  richest  flowers  that  genuned 
the  other.  In  her  absence  he  learned  the  hymn  of  her  favorite  stream,  and  made 
it  the  burden  of  his  lay.    But  did  he  not  reveal  his  passion  ?    No :  not  he.    Did  he 
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not  breathe  it  to  the  one  he  loved  ?  Not  even  to  her.  He  hoarded  it  up  hi  his 
sealed  and  silent  bosom,  trembling  Uke  a  captive  dove,  even  when  he  named  it  to 
his  own  thoughts. 

*  But  the  hour  of  his  agony  drew  on  apace.  He  was  soon  to  be  steeped  to  the 
very  lips  hi  the  waters  of  grief.  While  he  was  at  college,  there  came  to  his  native 
Tillage  one  who  had  rich  blood  in  his  veins,  a  rich  purse  in  his  pocket ;  and  with 
these  credentials  of  his  worth,  he  wooed  and  won  the  object  of  the  poet's  secret 
adoration. 

*  What  a  fearful  moment  was  that  for  poor  Perctval,  when  he  learned  the  doom 
of  his  love,  the  death  of  his  hope,  the  blight  of  his  existence  I  It  came  like  a  start- 
ling thunder-clap  m  a  cloudless  sky.  He  had  sipped  the  cup  of  promise  while  it 
mirrored  the  fairest  visions  of  enchantment,  and  had  drained  with  eager  lip  its  nec- 
tar. Now  he  saw  the  viper  steal  out  from  the  parted  rose-leaves :  he  met  the  keen 
flashmgs  of  its  basilisk  eye,  and  received  the  fatal  venom  of  its  stu3g.  His  castles 
of  air  crumbled  to  the  earth.  His  dreams  of  romance  flitted  at  the  cock-crowing  of 
reality.  Naught  was  left  but  the  lone  and  turfless  grave  of  a  first  and  fond  attach- 
ment 

*Gay  was  the  Paradise  of  love  he  drew. 

And  pictured  in  his  fancy :  he  did  dwell 
Upon  it  till  it  bad  a  life:  he  threw 

A  tint  of  Heaven  athwart  it.    Who  can  tell 

The  yearnings  of  bis  heart,  the  charm,  the  spell 
That  bound  him  to  that  vision  ?    Cold  truth  came 

And  plucked  aside  the  veil :  he  saw  a  hell ; 
And  oVr  it  curled  blue  flakes  of  lurid  flame. 
He  laid  him  down,  and  clasped  his  damp,  chill  brow  in  Ehame.^ 

*  Peroival  graduated  from  Yale,  alike  distinguished  for  hi  3  vast  erudition  and 
the  f far-reaching  grasp  of  his  intellect ;  for  his  splendor  of  diction  and  the  in- 
trepid daring  of  his  imagination.  But  he  had  nursed  a  desponding  temperament 
that  was  killing  him  by  inches.  He  hurried  to  the  sunny  South,  and  plunged  into 
the  excitements  of  mirth  and  dissipation.  The  imago  of  his  first  love  went  with 
him.  This  one  fond  idea  had  lain  so  long  with  him  upon  the  pillow  of  refiection, 
that  it  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  It  still  clung  to  him,  a  torturing 
presence,  and  his  heart  refused  to  be  comforted. 

*  His  disappointment  proved  a  subduing  oil  upon  the  current  of  his  fkncies,  and 
his  efflisions  at  this  period,  though  pensive  as  the  widowed  voice  of  the  stock-dove, 
are  the  sweetest  that  ever  flowed  from  his  pen :  even  so  the  nightmgalo  sets  her 
breast  against  a  thorn  when  she  smgs  most  sweetly.  But  he  now  tore  the  myrtle 
firom  the  brow  of  his  muse,  and  tuned  the  chords  of  his  lyre  to  whispers  of  the 
mooming  cypress. 

*  The  death  of  Perctval  is  but  a  recent  announcement,  yet  he  was  long  ago 
dead  to  the  world,  an  anatomy  of  melancholy,  where  all  before  was  tinctured  with 
divinity.  The  iron  had  entered  his  soul,  and  the  subtle  harmonies  of  this  breathing 
and  pulsing  universe,  which  once  found  a  quick  response  in  his  out-going  sympa- 
thieSy  long  ago  fell  upon  his  wretched  ear  like  the  winds  of  winter  upon  bare  and 
quivering  nervea  Quenched  was  the  life  of  his  glance ;  gone  the  sparkle  of  his 
eye:  his  forehead  was  awfully  rough  with  the  furrows  of  care.  He  became  a  mis- 
anthrope. Squint  suspicion  oppressed  him,  like  a  nightmare,  so  that  he  shuddered 
at  the  presence  of  a  fHend,  and  mistrusted  the  tones  of  kindliness.  He  became  a 
solitaire:  immured  ui  his  sepulchre  of  gloomy  lore,  he  held  converse  with  the 
ghostly  mammies  of  dead  and  buried  centuries.  As  a  mineralogist,  he  found  a  more 
welcome  feast  of  enjoyment  in  studying  the  arrangements  of  strata  than  in  courtbg 
the  friendships  of  society.  His  feelings,  like  trilobites,  seemed  wedded  to  rocks^  and 
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the  stream  of  hia  affections,  which  once  came  gushingly  up  from  its  pure  bed,  had 
frozen  for  ever.  Socially,  he  became  a  mere  petrifaction,  and  his  sympathies  were 
but  the  fossil  remains  of  a  former  existence.  Or  you  might  call  him  a  geode,  with 
a  rough  and  forbidding  exterior,  but  lined  with  crystals  of  poetry,  of  purest  ray 
serene,  which  were  doomed  to  blaze  in  their  confinement,  unrevealed  and  un- 
known. Long  before  the  close  of  his  days,  he  had  bid  adieu  to  his  lyre,  that  once 
breathed  as  sweetly  as  the  turtle's  wail,  and  stole  the  purest  tears  of  emotion.  He 
lived  the  life  of  an  old  bachelor,  arid,  crusty  and  cold  as  an  iceberg.  Time  was, 
when,  like  a  child  beneath  its  first  rainbow,  his  heart  leaped  up  at  the  voices  of  the 
young  and  the  smiles  of  the  lovely.  But  the  heaven  that  lay  about  him  in  his  in- 
fancy had  vanished.  The  sorcery  of  beauty's  eye  could  no  more  melt  the  steely 
casing  of  his  heart  than  can  Egypt's  rising  sun  coax  music  from  the  broken  statue  of 
Memnon.  Let  us  add  the  final  shading  to  this  dismal  picture  of  the  ruins  of  a  mind. 
Percival  is  said  to  have  been  an  infidel.  He  would  not  believe  that  his  soul, 
after  faring  so  rudely  in  the  shocks  of  this  life,  would  at  last  burst  like  a  chrysalis 
from  its  shattered  tenement,  and  live  in  the  pageant  glories  of  another.  How  dark 
and  joyless  such  a  creed  1  How  utterly  disconsolate  and  how  supremely  miserable 
that  man,  who  can  look  back  to  no  flowery  isle  in  all  the  bitter  and  black  waters  of 
his  memory,  while  every  tumbling  surge  of  remembrance  throws  up  the  wrecks  ol 
dearest  hopes  I  Especially  when  he  can  turn  to  no  page  of  promise  in  the  Bible  of 
his  faith,  and  there  read  his  assurance  of  a  home  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  in  the  bosom  of  his  God.' 

May  he  rest  in  peace  I  -  -  -  A  new  and  welcome  correspondent, 
writing  us  from  *  Lima/  in  our  State,  says :  *  You  will  *perceve  *  by  the  in- 
closed, which  was  first  published  in  1825,  that  E.  N.  Pepper  is  not  the  only 

*  pote '  that  this  great  country  has  produced.  To  you  as  a  stranger  the 
editorial  may  not  give  a  sufficient  explanation.  I  will  add,  therefore,  that 
the  three  ^  Thaters  Brothers  '  were  executed  at  Buffalo  in  1825,  for  the 
murder  of  John  Love.    The  '  circumstances  '  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 

*  Pome.'  Perhaps  you  will  find  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  Enickerbockeb. 
At  all  events,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  furnish  it  for  your  '  distinguished  con- 
sideration.' *  K.  N.  P.'  must  look  to  his  laurels.'  Thanks  I  'The  Three 
Thayera '  is  a  noble  composition.    Three  verses  from  it  we  published  several 

years  ago,  but  the  entire  composition  we  have  never  before  seen.  What 
unity  and  force  of  style  I  We  have  underscored  a  few  lines :  but  what  can 
add  force  to  lines  like  these  ?  They  are  beyond  the  aid  of  typographical 
adjuncts : 

*  At  the  nrgont  roqne«t  of  several  fWend?,  bays  the  Bufalo  ExpreBs,  we  have  been  induced  to 
re-pabllsh  the  plaintive  domestic  ballad  of  '  Tlu  Three  Thayer*^  the  original  manuscript  of  which 
lyric  now  lies  ooforo  us.  (We  call  it  a  lyric  because  it  is  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  sperrits,  etc^  The  poem  has  before  been  printed,  but 
very  incorrectly ;  and  the  fact  that  many  8uuriou8  editions  are  now  in  circulation,  to  the  fcreat 
dlsparas^oment  of  the  author^s  fame,  is  an  aaditional  reason  for  our  compliance  with  the  repeated 
demands  for  its  issue  in  an  authentic  form.  It  has  once  been  set  to  an  air  of  a  telescopic  character, 
which  shoved  in  and  out,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  somewhat  eccentric  rhythm 
of  the  balla<1.  That  melody,  however,  died  with  its  composer,  the  lamented  Dan.  Marblx,  wh^ 
never  having  had  the  remotest  idea  of  scientific  muMo,  was  well  fitted  by  nature  to  illustrate  in 
tuneful.numbers,  the  touching  lay  of  the  anonymous  poet  —  for  genius  ever  scorns  the  fetters  of 
rule.  .  .  .  One  word  as  to  the  history  of  the  ballad.  It  was  unquestionably  written  in  per- 
fectly good  faith,  and  was  sent,  for  publication,  to  the  Baff'alo  Patriot,  then  conducted  by  Ilxza- 
KiAH  A..  Salisburt  Esq.,  lately  deceased.  That  gentleman  gave  it  but  little  attention,  and  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  another,  who  still  retains  the  manuscript,  and  guards  it  with  great  care.  By 
him  — who  was  also  at  that  time,  and  has  been  long  since,  connected  with  the  press  of  this  city — 
the  ditty  was  shown  to  many  friends,  and  one  of  these  caused  its  publication  in  Mr.  Thurlow 
Wbkd'8  paper  in  Boohoster.    Thence  it  circulated  over  the  whole  oountxy,  and  became  as  well 
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known  as  *  Hohenllnden  *  or  *  Ilail  Columbia.*  It  has  been  re-pnblished,  altered^  spoiled,  in  fact , 
M  nearly  as  a  prodaction  so  excellent  cA  be ;  and  we  now  give  it,  copied  v^batim  tt  literatim 
by  us  ftt)m  the  original  manuscript,  which  is  nearly  worn  out  with  handling.  If  Its  publication  is> 
again  demanded,  it  must  be  lithographed,  which,  indeed,  would  be  the  only  method  of  doing  Just- 
iee  to  its  full  beauty,  as  the  chirography  is,  like  the  poetiy,  unique :  ^ 

Z%t  Z%xtt  Cfiagtrf. 

In  Enpjland  sevrel  years  ago 
the  Seen  was  pleasant  fair  and  gay 
John  Loyb  on  bord  of  a  Ship  he  entred 
and  Said  in  to  a  merica 

LovB  was  a  man  very  percevering 
in  making  trades  with  all  he  see 
be  soon  in  gaged  to  be  a  Sailor 
to  sail  up  and  down  on  lake  Erie 

be' then  went  in  to  the  Southern  countries 
to  trade  for  furs  and  other  skins 
but  the  cruel  French  and  saveg  Indins 
come  very  near  of  killing  him 

But  God  did  spare  him  a  little  longer 
he  got  bis  loding  and  come  down  the  lake 
be  went  into  the  town  of  Boston 
whare  he  made  the  grate  mmtake 

with  Nelson  Thair  he  made  his  station 
tbrue  the  sumer  for  to  stav 
Nklson  bad  two  brothers  Isaac  and  Israel 
LOYK  lent  them  money  for  thare  debts  to  pay 

Love  lent  them  quite  a  sum  of  money 
he  did  befriend  ihem  every  way 
but  the  cruel  cretres  tha  cuulden  be  quiet 
till  tha  had  taken  his  sweet  life  a  way 

One  day  as  tha  ware  all  three  to  g^ether 
this  dredful  murder  tha  did  contrive 
tha  a  greed  to  kill  Ijovb  and  keep  it  secret 
and  then  to  live  and  spend  their  lives 

On  the  fifteenth  evening  of  last  december 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twent  four 
tha  in  vited  Love  to  go  home  with  them 
and  they  killed  and  murdered  him  on  thar  floor 

First  Imac  with  his  gun  he  shot  him 
he  left  his  gun  and  went  away 
then  NeUim  with  his  ax  he  chtpt  him 
till  he  had  no  life  tha^t  he  could  perceve 

After  tha  had  killed  and  most  mortly  brused  him 
tha  drawd  him  out  whare  tha  killd  thare  hogs 
tha  then  caned  him  of  apease  from  the  house 
ann  deposited  him  down  by  alog 

The  next  day  tha  ware  so  very  bold 
tha  bad  Lovk's  horse  ariding  round 
Som  askd  the  reason  of  Lovs  being  absent 
tha  sed  he  hud  cleerd  and  left  the  town 

Tha  sed  he  had  forgd  in  the  town  of  Erie 
the  sherief  was  in  persuit  of  him 
he  left  the  place  and  run  a  way 
and  left  his  debts  to  colect  by  them 
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tha  went  and  forgd  a  pour  qf  turnej 
to  collect  Loves  notes  whenlha  ware  due 
tha  tore  and  stormed  to  g;it  thare  paj 
and  sevel  uabors  tha  did  sue 

After  tha  had  run  to  ahie  de  gree 

in  killing  Leys  and  in  forgerjr 

tha  soon  ware  taken  and  put  in  prison 

Whare  tha  remaind  for  thare  cruelty  , 

Tha  ware  bound  in  irons  in  the  dark  dungon 
for  to  remain  for  a  little  time 
tha  ware  all  condemd  by  the  grand  Jury 
for  this  most  foul  and  dredfufcrime 

Then  the  Judge  pronounced  thare  dreadful  Sentenc 

with  grate  catididness  to  behold 

you  must  all  be  hangd  untell  your  ded 

and  lord  have  mursey  on  your  Souls. 

How  aflaictiDgly  pathetic!  -  -  -  Wk  find  in  the  ^Christian  Enquirer^ 
weekly  religious  journal,  of  the  twenty-first  of  June,  ^An  Address  at  the 
Funeral  of  Joseph  Curtis^  hy  Bev,  Eenry  W,  Bellows?  We  have  already 
alluded  to  this  eloquent  discourse,  and  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  present 
a  few  passages  from  it  to  our  readers : 

'But  how  little  of  Mr.  Cdbtis's  life  have  I  told,  in  running  thus  rapidly  over  his 
business  and  external  career?  Already  you  perceive  him  to  have  been  a  good  son  and 
brother,  an  enterprising  and  honest  man.  But  you  have  heard  nothing  of  him  as  a 
citizen  or  a  philanthropist.  From  a  very  early  age  Joseph  Curtis  was  moved  with  a 
passion  for  usefulness.  He  evinced  it  in  his  noble  desire  to  help  his  parents,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  short,  any  and  every  body  having  any  claim  upon  him,  or 
presenting  an  opportunity  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  become  established  in  this  city, 
than  he  began  to  use  all  his  leisure  time  in  works  of  meroy.  We  must  remember,  that 
fifty  years  ago  philanthropy  had  not  become  a  profession,  a  fashion,  or  a  custom :  nay, 
that  what  we  call  public  spirit  then  exhausted  itself  in  patriotic  and  political  feeling, 
i-ather  than  in  humane  or  prospective  and  civic  usefulness.  The  ignorant,  the  wicked, 
and  abandoned,  the  slave,  the  prisoner,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  had  not  then 
drawn  to  themselves  the  attention  even  of  Christians.  And  when  we  are  estimating 
the  claims  on  our  gratitude  of  the  founders  of  public-schools,  the  projectors  of  asylums 
and  houses  of  refuge,  the  starters  of  emancipation,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  lamp  of 
their  charity  sprung  up  in  utter  darkness,  and  was  trimmed  without  the  notice  of  men, 
and  fed  by  none  of  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  society  at  large.' 

'Among  the  very  earliest  of  the  philanthropic  movements  of  New-York, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Society  called  the  New- York  Manumission 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Curtis  became  a  member  in  1811.  In  our  State,  and 
especially  in  our  city,  a  large  number  of  blacks,  entitled  to  their  freedom  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  Congress,  were  still  held  in  bondage ;  and  the 
Manumission  Society  was  established  to  accomplish  the  final  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  State  of  New-York,  and  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  those 
blacks  still  held  in  bondage  contrary  to  law.'  Associated  with  Mr.  Curtis  in 
the  Standing  Committee,  to  which  his  services  had  promoted  him,  were  such 
men  as  Peter  A.  Jay,  William  Slosson,  Oadwalladbr  D.  Coldbn,  and 
Isaac  M.  Ely,  all  eminent  counsellors  of  that  day.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  testimonial  silver  pitchers  presented  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  his  prolonged  and 
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actiye  efforts  in  fartheriDg  the  views  of  this  benevolent  Society,  which  secured 
the  support  of  so  many  good  men,  at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North.  <  Mr. 
Curtis,'  says  Mr.  Bellows,  '  was  so  strenuous  a  believer  in  the  sacredness 
of  law,  that  his  sympathies  never  went  along  with  the  abolitionists  : '  yet  he 
loved  all  his  fellow-men,  without  distinction  of  color ;  and  used  sometimes 
to  speak  of  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1817,  when  he  froze  his  face  ii; 
going  to  the  Capitol,  as  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  his  life.  He  sometimes 
said :  *  I  feel  I  have  not  lived  quite  in  vain,  when  I  consider  the  passage  of 
the  Manumission  Act.'  Not  many  days  before  he  died,  but  when  he  was 
still  as  well  as  usual,  he  said,  in  answer  to  some  reference  to  this  part  of  his 
conduct  by  a  friend :  *  In  the  memory  of  it,  my  very  dying  pillow  will  be 
smoothed : ' 

'Thb  next  important  philanthropic  movement  of  Joseph  Curtis*s  life  was  his 
establishment,  in  connection  with  fifteen  other  large-hearted  and  public-spirited 
men,  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Crirn^  and  Pauperism,  During  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1815-16,  weekly  meetings  were  held  at  his  house 
for  the  maturing  of  plans  and  the  hearing  of  reports.  A  vast  amount  of  labor 
was  undergone  in  the  investigation  of  the  sources  of  crime  and  poverty ;  and 
finally,  as  the  best  result,  the  House  of  Refuge  —  first  conceived  in  his  brain  —  was 
established,  and  Joseph  Curtis  consented  to  accept  the  appointment,  to  which  his 
wisdom  and  zeal  had  entitled  him,  of  the  first  Superintendent.  The  House  of  Refuge 
was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  corrupting  Prisons  to  which  young  offenders  and 
fatherless  children,  vagrant  and  vicious  by  necessity,  had  been  previously  sentenced. 
It  was  the  very  beginning  of  an  effort  to  substitute  kindness,  care,  good  influence,  for 
punishment  in  the  discipline  of  juvenile  offenders  —  the  commencement  of  a  system  of 
preventive  measures  in  the  treatment  of  the  exposed  and  criminal  classes.  Mr.  Curtis's 
views  were  much  in  advance  of  those  of  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  perhaps  were  even 
in  advance  of  what  was  practicable  at  that  time.  He  announced  himself  to  the  boys 
thrown  into  his  hands  as  their  father.  He  treated  them  as  entitled  to  confidence,  and 
even  respect  He  endeavored  to  convince  them  that  the  rules  of  the  institution  were 
paternal,  established  for  their  good,  and  administered  wholly  in  love.  Thus  he  would 
punish  no  boy  until  condemned,  and  his  punishment  prescribed,  by  &Jurt/  of  his  peers. 
A  regular  court  was  held  once  a  week  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  in  which  he  sat  only  as 
Judge,  and  the  finding  of  the  Jury  was  honored  with  scrupulous  observance.  On  one 
occasion  a  boy  ran  away,  and,  after  a  few  days,  full  of  penitence  for  his  ingratitude, 
retomed,  confessed  his  fault,  and  entreated  forgiveness.  Satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  Mr. 
Curtis  forgave  him.  The  Directors,  doubting  this  policy  of  mercy,  disapproved  his 
conduct,  and  instructed  him  by  unanimous  vote  to  ii^ive  this  runaway  a  certain  number 
of  lashes.  Mr.  Curtis  begged  them  to  re-consider  their  order.  He  had  from  his  heart 
forgiven  the  boy  who  had  returned  to  duty,  and  he  had  only  seen  good  from  his 
course ;  he  could  not  inflict  what  must  now  be  a  pure  vengeance  upon  his  back.  The 
Directors,  however,  re&sserted  their  instructions  to  lash  him.  Again  he  remonstrated, 
and  again  they  re&ffirmed  their  order,  with  instructions  to  the  Committee  not  to  leave 
the  premises  until  tbey  had  seen  the  blows  inflicted.  Mr.  Curtis  seeing  no  alternative, 
came  forward  with  the  keys  of  the  institution,  and  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  whip  li 
boy  whom  from  my  heart  I  have  forgiven.  I  resign  the  keys  of  the  Refuge!  *  The 
Directors,  moved  by  his  firmness,  and  respecting  his  convictions,  did  not  accept  his 
resignation,  and  remitted  the  lashes.  Some  of  the  poor  lads  under  Mr.  Curtis*s  care 
at  th^  Refbge  became  valuable  members  of  society,  and  not  a  few  were  there  who 
sought  his  house  as  that  of  a  parent,  for  years  and  years  after  leaving  that  asylum  of 
yontfafbl  folly  and  vice.  He  loved  the  Refuge  with  a  tender  affection ;  and  it  was  among 
the  wishes  he  bequeathed  to  his  children,  that  his  portrait  might  hang  upon  the  walls 
which  perpetuated  the  scene  of  his  fond  and  earnest  labors  for  juvenile  offenders.    I 
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might  renture  to  call  Joseph  Curtis  the  founder  of  this  institution  :  certAinly  no  other 
indiyidua}  if  more  entitled  to  the  honor  of  that  ascription.' 

The  long-continued  and  most  important  seryices  rendered  by  Mr.  Curtis 
to  the  great  cause  of  Public  Education^  were  set  forth  in  an  article  from  the 
^Daily  Times^''  in  our  last  number.     *  Deep,'  observes  Mr.  Bellows  : 

*Dbep  as  his  interest  was  in  the  intellectual  discipline  of  the*  children  in  the  common 
schools,  their  manners  and  morals  concerned  him  far  more  deeply ;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  mosit  deplored  the  deficiency  of  teachers,  and  the  want  of  the  schools.  He 
could  not  see  a  child  anywhere  without  a  mental  criticism,  and  commonly  an  open 
remark  on  its  behavior.  Nothing  escaped  him ;  awkward  postures,  a  poor  carriage,  a 
drooping  head  —  he  had  a  word  of  warning  or  rebuke  for  each,  and  still  more  for 
whatever  savored  of  falsehood,  impurity,  vulgarity,  or  violence. 

^Deeply  convinced  of  the  connection — in  his  day  almost  disowned  —  between  phy- 
sical and  moral  education,  he  was  among  the  earliest  to  draw  attention  to  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  crowded  rooms,  un  ventilated  apartments,  long  sessions,  hard  benches,  and 
poor  school-furniture.  He  made  a  close  scientific  investigation  of  the  laws  of  ventila- 
tion, and  procured  them  to  be  applied  to  the  Public-schools.  He  studied  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  form  to  find  out  just  what  kind  of  support  the  spine  of  youth  required  in 
its  sedentary  attitude,  and  invented  school-chairs  and  other  furniture,  since  universally 
adopted.  The  amount  of  health,  comfort,  docility,  and  good  temper  he  has  thus  alone 
contributed  to  the  common  stock,  in  the  successive  generations  of  a  city  having  a  hun- 
dred thousand  youth  at  its  Public-schools,  is  enough  to  constitute  him  a  great  public 
benefactor. 

*  The  encouragement,  sympathy,  warning,  which  Mr.  Curtis  gave  for  so  many  years 
to  his  colleagues,  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  common-schools  —  now  in  pri- 
vate, and  now  in  public  — in  wise  words,  in  ingenious  suggestions,  in  serious  remon- 
strance, in  benignant  smiles  of  encouragement,  made  his  life  a  most  precious  possession 
and  power  in  this  community.  I  know  not  who  can  take  away  the  crown  of  glory 
which  his  patient,  long-continued,  discreet,  and  gentle  services  in  the  cause  of  public 
education  have  placed  upon  his  head.  I  dare  say  a  million  children  and  more  have 
known  and  loved  Joseph  Curtis  —  have  regarded  him  as  the  very  benignity  of  the  city 
that  gave  them  their  education  —  have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  his  face  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  lips,  and  the  fervor  of  his  smile,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  warnings.  What 
a  crowd  of  witnesses  to  the  worth  of  any  man  I  Those  clouds  of  infant  heads  with 
which  the  painters  of  the  middle  ages  were  wont  to  surround  the  ascending  form  of 
our  Saviour,  would  not  unfitly  belong  to  the  beatifications  of  this  Friend  of  Children. 
He  who  took  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  will  reward  His  faithful  disciple, 
who  has  sought  to  perpetuate  the  Saviour's  care  and  love  toward  the  children  of  this 
remote  age  and  distant  clime. 

'The  personal  character  of  Joseph  Curtis  was  as  spotless  as  his  public  services  were 
great  and  admirable.  He  was  a  man  open  to  reason,  patient  in  investigation,  cautious 
and  jealous  of  false  conclusions,  ready  to  admit  his  mistakes,  and  always  open  to  new 
truth.  His  moral  nature  was  constitutionally  pure  and  noble.  He  detested  duplicity, 
and  made  truth  the  first  article  of  morals.  Nothing  could  bend  him  a  hair  from  the 
line  of  rectitude.  His  temper,  originally  hasty  and  impetuous,  he  had  schooled  to  per- 
fect self-control.  In  the  little  disputes  that  arose  among  the  children  of  the  family,  or 
elsewhere,  his  habit  was  to  bring  the  combatants  into  each  other's  presence,  and  sit  in 
profound  silence  for  many  minutes,  and  then  opening  his  mouth  with  a  pathetic  mild- 
ness, the  very  first  words,  *  Mi/ children,*  trembling  on  his  grieved  lips,  almost  jpvari- 
ably  brought  the  tears  of  repentance  into  all  eyes,  and  sent  the  angry  ones  into  each 
other's  open  arms.  And  yet  his  government  was  quite  absolute.  He  governed  by 
love,  but  he  made  love  very  solemn  and  very  awful.  He  enforced  perfect  respect  and 
obedience  from  his  children,  and  even  the  deference  of  the  younger  to  the  elder  ones. 
In  the  wanderings  of  his  last  day's  illness,  when  his  children  were  compelled  to  enforce 
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quietness  upon  his  restless  purposes,  they  found  it  diflScult  to  overconae  the  authorit^y 
that  reigned  in  his  mild  blue  eye  and  his  remonstrating  voice.  He.  exhibited,  too,  in 
the  rery  rarings  of  the  brain-attack  which  ended  his  life,  all  the  sweetness  and  thought- 
fulness,  the  self-control  and  candor  of  his  admirable  character.  The  fixtures  of  the 
room  seemed  to  him  in  violent  motion ;  and  when  told  that  they  did  not  move,  he  said': 
'Put  a  pin  below  one  of  them,  and  see  if  it  does  not  push  it  down.'  The  pin  was  fixed : 
he  watched  it  curiously ;  saw  that  it  was  not  displaced  ;  and  said  at  once :  '  I  give  it 
up ;  I  see  that  I  am  deluded.'  This  is  a  wonderful  indication  of  the  habitual  suprem- 
acy of  reason  in  his  well-ordered  mind.* 

*  Tbob  interesting  and  beautiful  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Curtis's  religious  character  was, 
that  it  was  his  whoU  character.  He  had  no  views  which  he  called  his  religious  views  ; 
DO  duties  he  called  his  religious  duties ;  no  opinions  he  called  his  religious  opinions. 
AU  his  views,  duties  and  opinions  were  religious.  His  whole  character  was  devout, 
GoD-fearing,  God  loving.  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  divine  will  and 
character.  He  loved  much :  he  spent  his  life  in  doing  good.  He  lost  no  chance  to 
serve  a  wronged,  a  suffering,  a  weak,  a  fallen  brother  or  sister.  He  had  as  disinterested 
a  htart  as  I  have  ever  known.  He  loved  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world, 
if  by  these  are  meant  money,  power,  repute :  but  he  loved,  wholly  and  devotedly,  the 
things  of  God,  if  by  these  are  meant  peace,  truth,  justice,  purity,  man,  CHEiSTy  immor- 
tality. There  is  not  a  work  of  mercy  in  this  community  that  has  not  had  his  good  will, 
his  sympathy,  his  cooperation.  There  is  not  a  citizen  that  is  not  indebted,  in  his  child- 
ren, in  his  servants,  in  his  comfort,  in  his  safety,  to  Joseph  Curtis*s  benevolence. 
His  ingenuity  was  great,  and  always  employed  in  the  cause  of  human  relief  and  se- 
curity. He  invented  and  carried  the  first  torch  that  lighted  firemen  on  their  perilous 
way  to  the  succor  of  burning  homes.  He  invented  the  trap  that  is  the  plumber's 
great  agent  in  keeping  nauseous  fumes  from  our  domestic  waste-pipes  and  public 
sewers.  He  was  engaged  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  in  devising  a  method,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  successful,  for  curing  the  inhuman  slipperiness  of  our  Russ  pavement, 
whose  cruelty  to  beasts  had  moved  his  tender  heart. 

*Hc  was  the  friend  of  Robert  Fultox,  and  stood  by  him  in  the  days  when  his 
schemes  were  ridiculed  by  the  world.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  of  the  Mechanics'  Association  for  many  years :  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  various  charities  with  which  he  was  actively  and  for  years 
associated.  But,  above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  a  pure,  upright,  benevolent,  gentle  heart 
*  Will  you  love  each  other  ?'  he  said  on  his  death-bed  to  his  children,  in  the  tones  of  an 
angel.    *  There  is  no  heaven  but  love.' ' 

*  Mr.  CuRTB,*  continues  Mr.  Bellows,  *  was  a  modest  man.  He  disliked 
all  show,  form,  trumpeting.  In  his  most  afiQuent  days  he  never  changed  the 
simplicity  of  his  habits  or  manners.  While  he  was  strictly  temperate  in  all 
things,  he  adopted  no  ultra  theories,  hut  4et  his  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men.' '  Such  was  the  character  of  the  good  man  whose  death  all  who  ever 
knew  him  deeply  deplore.  And  as  we  write  in  the  still,  early  morning 
hours,  we  hear  through  an  open  door  of  a  pleasant  upper  apartment  of  our 
little  *  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,*  the  occasional  deep-drawn  sigh  of  one  who  lived 
with  and  loved  him  for  more  than  half  a  century  I  What  a  world  of  re- 
miniscence must  throb  beneath  that  Quaker  cap  and  silver  hair  I  May  the 
God  of  the  widow,  the  Comforter  of  the  bereaved,  sustain  her  hitherto  calm 
and  cheerful  spirit  in  this  dark  hour  of  her  affliction  I  Mr.  Bellows's  dis- 
course concludes  as  follows : 

'  Ah  I  beloved  and  revered  friend !  —  what  have  we  to  do,  but  lay  thy  sacred  dust  to 
rest?    No  more  can  we  welcome  thee  to  these  seats  of  worship.    Thy  benignant  face 
VOL.  XLVIII.  7 
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can  DO  more  turn  its  sympathetic  eyes  up  to  Ibis  altar.  Tbj  white  locks  wave  no 
longer  about  thy. bent  shoulders.  Thy  pleasant  voice  is  hushed :  thy  friendly  hand  is 
cold.  But  thy  heart  beats  still  in  the  *  better  world.'  Thou  art  joined  to  thy  Master; 
to  the  early  companions  of  thy  usefulness ;  to  the  children  thou  hast  led  in  the  way  of 
duty  and  of  truth,  and  who  in  thousands  have  gone  before  thee  to  welcome  thee  to  thy 
reward.  Farewell  I  These  lips  have  committed  no  purer  soul  than  thine  to  the  grave ; 
have  told  the  story  of  no  life  more  worthy  the  imitation  and  respect  of  men,  or  whose 
acceptance  in  Heaven  is  more  fully  secured  by  Him  who  '  went  about  doing  good/  and 
who  said :  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  I '  * 

A  noble  tribute,  nobly  deserred.  -  -  -  *I  send  you,'  writes  a  York 
(Pennsylvania)  correspondent,  *  the  following  *  rare  gem,'  which  may  aid  in 
controverting  the  self-evident  axiom  of  Dogberry,  that  *  reading  and  writing 
come  by  nature.'  It  is  a  copy  of  a  remonstrance  presented  to  our  County 
Court  a  short  time  since.  The  *  document  will  speak  for  itself.'  It  is  given 
verbatim  et  Utteratum : ' 

'  york  Conntey* 
*  Paradise  township 
*  A  Few  Lines  to  the  Honorable  the  Juges  of  the  Court  of  york  Countey  that  I  sean 
in  the  News  paper  as  Daniel  Mtebs  has  potition  for  a  Licon  [license]  to  keap  tavern 
or  poplick  Hous  in  Paradise  Tp.  wich  I  sink  it  wood  Be  Roung  if  the  Court  Wood 
grand  him  a  Licon  I  haff  nosing  A  janst  Myers  But  it  is  Rite  on  pichen  hill  veare  he 
Lifs  it  is  a  Bat  Plase  for  young  Boys  and  it  will  Mak  it  vorst  yed  if  he  gits  Liaon  1,  am 
a  Near  Naber  to  Mters  &  I  Das  Not  gif  My  Name,  a.  Long  for  fear  he  wood  find  it  out 
But  I  vont  you  to  Require  how  he  is  situait  for  tavern  &  sea  vether  you  Dunt  fint  it 
this  way  that  Mters  Lift  Bey  himself  &  has  onley  one  Bad  to  Sleape  in  &  a  Little  Bit 
of  one  storey  Hous  With  one  Rum  in  &  A  Small  kichen  keaps  A  Little  Bit  of  a  store 
that  A  Man  Cut  Carrey  all  the  goods  on  his  Back  and  we  Must  say  that  Meters  is  Not 
sober  two  Days  out  of  the  seven  and  the  way  he  got  His  siners  [signers]  he  Liff  in 
Bringham  Hous  &  Rudysil  he  Cant  Rite  or  Reade  and  the  orthers  ar  Man  that  Licks 
Licker  varry  well  &  Dunt  kear  woth  tha  Sine  if  tba  onley  Can  git  A  Dram  Now  &  then 
the  Cort  Can  ask  Samil  Hays  Daputy  sharf  or  Mart  oster  tha  no  vear  He  liffs  So  I 
Hope  the  Cort  Will  Require  A  Bout  Meters  carcomstances  Be  fore  tha  grand  him  A 
Lison  N.  P.  Sor  I  cut  gif  you  fifiy  Nams  A  janst  Mters  Potition  But  if  He  gits  Doxi- 
catit  He,  is  So  safige  that  Nabors  hats  him.  yours  A  Plicht,  (obliged.) ' 

Well,  we  do  candidly  admit,  with  our  correspondent,  that  this  specimen 
of  *  Pennsylvania  Dutch '  out-tops  every  thing  in  its  kind  which  we  have 
ever  encountered.  It  out-YELLOWPLusuEs  Yellowplusu  himself,  and  throws 
Orthography  upon  the  parish.  -  -  -  The  Right  Reverend  Archbishop 
Hughes,  of  our  city,  recently  preached  at  the  Catholic  Church,  Piermont,  after 
having  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  rites  of  Confirmation  to  about 
two  hundred  persons,  children  and  adults.  This  service,  which  we  learn 
was  extremely  interesting  and  imposing,  we  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  witness. 
Mass  was  soon  after  celebrated,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brady,  of  Port-Jervis.  The  sermon  was  then  preached  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  in  fVont  of  the  altar.  His  text  was  taken 
from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  commencing  with  the 
thirty -seventh  verse.  His  subject  was  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church 
of  CnRisT.  The  Archbishop  is  a  forcible  speaker,  with  a  clear,  sonorous 
voice,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  language  seems  to  aim  at  great  simplicity. 
He  was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  auditory,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
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most  prominent  citizens  of  Rockland  county,  with  the  deepest  attention. 
We  heard  nothing  that  any  one,  of  whatever  religious  belief,*  could  cavil  at. 
If  the  old  Covenantish  beldame  of  Scott,  Manse  Headrigg  herself  (who  had 
such  a  horror  of  the  *  Scarlet  WomaiP  of  Rome,  sitting  on  seven  Hills  *  as  if 
one  was  n*t  enough  for  her  auld  hinder  eend ' )  had  been  present,  with  Cud- 
die,  her  son,  they  would  have  gone  uncomplainingly  away.  Counsels  tend- 
ing to  inculcate  a  pure  life,  and  works  of  goodness  and  mercy,  formed  the 
entire  staple  of  the  discourse.  -  -  -  *  H.  P.  L.'  sends  us  the  following 
^ Short  Cut  to  Fortune:^ 

^  A    FORTUNE !    The  undersigned,  on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR,  will  forward  to 
XjL    any  address  a  RECIPE,  07  which  amr  enterprising  man  may  make  a  speedy 
FORTUNE.    The  undersigned  makes  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  a  week.    Aadress 
William  Db  Verb,  through  Potts'  Dispatch  Officb.  my  12-lt  *  475.* 

*  'That  looks  kind  o'  sensible  arter  all,'  said  Mr.  Ephe  Grunter,  the  farmer,  as 
in  an  interval  of  rest  from  purchasers,  he  leaned  against  his  market-wagon,  and 
read  over  the  above  advertisement  in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  *  Le'ss  see,  he 
aint  goln'  to  charge  but  a  dollar,  an'  sezs  as  how  he  makes  fiileen  to  fifty  a  week 
out  on  it.  Le'ss  see  I '  and  here  Mr.  Grunter  drew  out  the  stump  of  a  lead-pencil 
from  some  distant  comer  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  —  the  action  causing  him  to  writhe 
round  like  a  bull-terrier  with  a  wasp  on  his  back,  and  moistening  the  end  of  the 
pencil,  he  at  once  proceeded,  on  one  edge  of  the  newspaper,  to  the  following  calcu- 
lations: 

52  62 

16  50 

260  $2600 

52 

$780 

by  which  he  proved  that  *any  enterprising  man*  might  make  either  $780,  or 
$2600  a  year. 

' '  Some  diflferens,  by  Gosh  I '  thought  he,  '  howsomeever,  p'raps  the  feller  aint  so 
enterprizin'  some  weeks  as  others ;  guess  that  wot's  makes  the  eggs  run  so  different 
like.  Now,  wot  if  I  should  send  that  feller  —  wot's  his  name  ?  Ohyez,  Devvery,  a 
doUir  —  wal  I  that's  four  pounds  of  butter,  but  then,  agin,  I  kelkillate  on  gettin'  back 
a  mighty  sight  more'n  I  give.  How  they  would  stan'  rount  in  Tubtown  when 
they  seed  me  with  a  fortun  !  Wonder  if  ole  man  Price's  darter  would  be  as  snap- 
tious  at  a  feller,  'lowing  that  he  had  a  big  fortun'  ?  I  calkelate  I  'd  rather  take 
down  that  Jm  Morris,  with  all  his  eternal  dashed  fine  store,  close,  and  perliteness, 
cut  his  spurs  oflf !  and  —  yes,  the  p'ison  cuss,  I  '11  gin  a  dollir  to  this  here  newspaper 
feller,  ef  its  only  to  git  a  fortun'  and  spite  that  ere  Jim  Morris,  the  stuck-up  jackass 
of  a  store-keeper ! '  Here  Mr.  Grunter's  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  voice 
of  a  woman  asking:  'How  d'ye  sell  eggs?'  To  which  he  answered:  'Two  shil- 
ling a  duzzin,  mam  1 '  and  in  similar  converse  the  morning  passed.  Lulls,  however, 
took  place  in  the  storm  of  selling,  and  Mr.  Grunter  improved  these  in  reflecting 
over  the  correct  wording  of  a  note  to  '  the  feller  as  was  goin'  to  giv  him  a  fortun' 
for  a  dollir.*  He  thought  of  commencing  it  in  the  orthodox  way :  '  I  now  take 
my  pen  in  band ; '  but  at  once  dropped  that,  '  coz  it  looked  alt'gether  too  perlite  to 
a  feller  who  wants  to  sell  sumthing  1  *  Then  of  bursting  out :  *  Here,  olo  felle? , 
here's  a  dollir;  send  along  all  you've  got  ter  say  'bout  making  that  dre  Ibrtun'. 
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But  this  was  too  familiar,  and  Mr.  Gbuntee  could  n't  afford  familiarity  with  a  *  news- 
paper feller/  It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had  '  sold  out  *  in  market,  and  stepped 
over  to  the  Green-Bull  Tavern,  and  sat  down  to  the  table  with  a  sheet  of  paper, 
pens,  ink  and  wafers  before  him  that  th#'inunensity '  of  writing  a  letter  nearly 
overcome  him.  He  could  n't  summon  up  words ;  his  brains  were  as  destitute  of 
thoughts  as  a  hen  is  of  hair.  In  the  intensity  of  his  perplexity  he  let  his  head  fall 
on  his  breast,  rammed  his  hands  into  his  pantaloons-pockets,  and  straightened  out 
his  legs.  His  hand  suddenly  touched  his  pocket-book,  and  instantly  a  spark  of  in- 
telligence was  communicated  from  the  positive  contents  of  that  book,  to  the  negative 
contents  of  his  head,  and  the  electricity  escaped  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  to  wit : 

*  *  Sir  :  You  say  you  can  set  a  feller  to  making  a  fortun  for  a  doUir.  Grind  on,  I'm 
a  lissenin'  I  Tou  say  you  can  maik  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollirs  a  weak:  now  I  want 
too  maik  fifty  dollirs  a  week.  Rite  all  the  smollest  kind  ov  pertikelars  so  as  how 
tlieir  cannt  be  no  kind  o'  mistakes,  at  the  Green  bull  tavern  is  whair  You  may  send 
a  Answer  to  whithch  i  hoap  will  be  right  speeadily,  as  i  cum  to  town  nex  weak  i 
send  you  inside  a  dollir  note  now  mind  you  act  phair  and  skwair  with 

*  *  Yours  till  i  heer  from  you,  e.  Gbuktkr. 

*  *  Green-bull  tavern,  Juin  12  1856.' 

*  The  '  dollir  noat '  inclosed  by  Mr.  Grunteb  was  on  a  wild-cat  bank,  broken  and 
'  busted  up '  so  high,  the  crows  could  n't  fiy  to  it  I  at  least  so  they  had  told  him  at 
the  tavern,  when  he  went  to  pay  his  bill  with  it,  and  Mr.  Gbunter,  who  did  n't 
relish  the  idea  of  being  *  stuck  '  with  it,  determined  *  to  stick  the  newspaper  feller  ' 
with  it.    This  it  was,  had  occasioned  the  electric  excitement  before  mentioned. 

'  Leaving  explicit  directions  at  the  tavern  to  carefully  keep  for  him  any  letter  that 
might  be  sent  him,  until  he  came  to  town  next  market-day,  Mr.  Grunter  got  into 
his  wagon  and  was  soon  driving  along  the  road  at  a  brisk  rate  for  his  farm.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  he  did  not  lie  down  in  the  straw  on  the  bottom  of  his 
wagon,  and  go  to  sleep,  or  rather  doze,  only  opening  an  eye  when  a  louder  rattling 
than  usual  warned  him  that  some  body  was  coming ;  but  he  sat  up  in  his  seat 
whisked  the  lashless  whip,  jerked  the  reins  so  that  his  old  hor^  thought  his  head 
was  coming  off,  and  kept  up  such  a  devil  of  a  thinking  generally,  looking  inwards, 
that  his  eyes  were  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  com  to  a  weather-cock. 

*  Mr.  Grunter  aCQrms  that  the  interval  between  the  time  he  wrote  that  letter  and 
received  the  answer,  was  'just  the  most  jolliest  he  ever  know. '  Ho  says  during 
that  time  '  he  bought  more  'n  fifty  farms,  big  and  little ;  got  the  greatest  kind  of  a 
lot  of  stock ;  built  the  switchingest  great  bam ;  got  elected  Senator,  went  to  CJon- 
gress,  had  throe  fights ;  and  'bout  the  day  ho  had  to  go  to  market  again,  there  was 
some  talk  'bout  making  of  him  President  I '  All  this  did  Mr.  GRuyrER  go  through — 
in  imagination  1 

*  Next  market-day  Mr.  Grunter  found,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Green-Bull  tavern,  a 
letter  directed  to  him,  which  he  nervously  opened  and  read : 

"Mr.  E.  Grunter: 

*  *  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  twelfth  of  this  month  is  to  hand,  and,  according  to 
promise,  as  per  the  newspaper,  I  send  you  a  Recipe  by  which  any  enterprising 
man  can  make  a  fortune.  Only  be  enterprising,  and  in  this  community  you  will 
be  sure  to  be  prosperous  and  happy : 

"SOAP. 

' '  Go  buy  a  large  tin  kittle  and  a  long  nife,  and  go  nockuig  round  at  all  the  back 
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alley  gaits  assiduously.  Perhaps  some  of  them  will  cuss  you,  but  don't  be 
put  back.  Go  ahead  1 — enterprise  is  sure  to  prosper.  Byme  by  you'll  get 
fat — soap-fat  1  then  more  fat,  and  fat,  till  you  get  big  enough  to  boil  up  into  soap 
with  lye  and  other  ingredients,  as  per  receipt  given  in  soap-making  books.  It 's 
rather  teagious  work  in  summer,  and  ain't  quite  so  perfumed  like  as  it  might  be, 
still  a  enterprising  man  don't  mind  that  Hoping  you  '11  be  grattifide,  and  make 
your  *  fifty  dollars  a  week,'  I  am  yours,  William  Divbb.' 

* '  P.S.  —  My  pardner  beiug  absent  to  the  races,  I  write  the  letters  in  his  absence, 
wltcli  will  account  for  the  different  handwriting  from  the  word  soap  down  to  this. 
The  way  I  maik  from  $16  to  $50  a  week  is  by  selling  of  this  receipt  I  Go  itt 
enurgy  1  v.  d.' 

*It  was  well  for  Mr.  William  De  Veke's  or  Devbr's  health,  that  Mr.  E.  Grunter 
had  n't  him  within  arm's  reach  at  the  time  the  latter  finished  reading  this  letter ; 
Mr.  Dever  would  have  been  severely  exercised ;  as  it  was,  it  was  some  consolation 
for  Mr.  Grunter  that  the  '  doUir  note,'  any  how,  was  only  a  dod-rotted,  broken  bank 
thing.  But  even  this  peg  was  broken  off  by  the  clerk  of  the  Green-Bull  tavern, 
who  told  Mr.  Grunter  '  that  the  dollar  note  he  offered  last  week  was  a  good  one ; 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  it  was  one  of  a  bank  of  similar  name,  but  in  a 
different  State,  which  had  failed  1 ' 

*Mr.  Grunter  is  cured  of  answering  any  more  such  advertisements:  his  eyes  are 
open  to  the  fallacy  of  making  *  a  speedy  fortune  for  one  dollar,'  via  soap-fat  I  He 's 
travelling  the  long  and  steady  agricultural  road,  and  hereafter  intends  avoiding 

SHORT  '  cuts  '  to  FORTUNE !  ' 

He  is  a  sensible  man  I  -  -  -  ^The  Old  Church^  by  *  Palus/  is  un- 
equal. It  commences  well,  but  its  merit  is  not  sustained  throughout  We 
annex  a  few  stanzas,  in  justice  to  one  who  can  do  better,  with  a  more  rigid 
self-criticism  : 


*  'T  WAS  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning, 

In  the  emerald  month  of  June: 

Chiming  with  the  Sabbath's  stillness, 

Naturi  softly  breathed  in  tune, 

*  As  I  stood  beneath  the  portal 

Of  the  Old  Church  on  the  green ; 
\  Gazing  as  in  days  departed 
On  the  old  familiar  scene. 

'While  I  gazed  the  Present  faded, 

With  its  feverish  hopes  and  fears, 
lAke  tfu  perfume  from  dead  roses. 
Came  the  shades  of  buried  years. 


*  First  in  mystic  fitful  flashes, 
Baffling  Mbhoby's  keenest  ken ; 

Faint  as  dreams  recalled  in  dreaming, 
Thoughts  of  childhood  rose  again. 

*  Then  the  memories  of  mv  boyhood 
Came  fast  flocking  back  to  me, 

Like  a  group  of  eager  children 
Crowding  round  their  grandsire's  knee. 

'  Each  one  brought  some  little  story, 

To  relate,  of  joy  or  pain  ; 
And  in  listening  to  their  prattle, 
I  felt  almost  young  agam.' 

This  is  simple  and  unpretending;   and  these  are  qualities  which  are 

always  commendable  in  a  *  first  attempt'    -    -    -    Our  friend  Judge  W , 

of  Broome,  is  not  only  an  American  patriot  in  feeling,  who  loves  his  country, 
but  a  wag  of  the  first  water :  and  ill  betides  the  man  who  engages  in  a 
badinage-encounter  with  him :  as  a  certain  pompous  Englishman,  who  was 
a  fellow-passenger  with  him  recently  on  the  Central  Rail-Road  cars,  found 
out  somewhat  to  bis  cost.  He  had  the  bad  taste  to  declaim,  in  a  loud  voice, 
against  the  beautiful  country  through  which  he  was  passing :  to  criticise  our 
manners,  customs,  etc.,  in  a  piiblic  rail-road  car.  He  presently  emhroigUd 
himself  with  our  friend.  *  It  is  most  hastonishing,  Sir,  to  a  Hinglish  gentleman 
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to  find  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hinglish  lengwidg  so  defective  in  this  kentry. 
Heven  propaw  names,  as  of  pur-r-sons,  pe-laces,  end  the  like,  you  inva- 
riably pronounce  wrong :  for  example :  Yoa  mentioned  a  moment  ago  to 
your  friend,  speaking  of  the  war  in  the  East,  the  Cri-m^-ah.  Now,  it  is 
7U>t  the  Cri-m^-ah,  but  the  CW;7i-eah.*  *Ah !  well,'  said  the  Judge,  *  after 
all,  the  name  of  a  place  is  variously  pronounced.  We  have  just  passed 
through  the  lovely  village  of  Canandaigua.  It  is  variously  called  Ganan- 
dargua,  Canandawga,  and  Can-an-e^-gua.  *  And  so  of  Onondaga  county, 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  But  it  is  different  with  yoxji.  It  is  not 
only  the  names  of  plMces  which  you  mispronounce.  In  this  country  we  call 
a  horse  a  horse^  but  you  call  it  a  ^Norse  ; '  and  you  think  that  a  man  who 
do  n*t  know  what  a  Norse  is,  must  be  a  Bass  ! '  A  laugh  *  like  the  neighing 
of  all  Tattersall's  *  at  this  sally,  rang  through  the  cars  ;  and  our  Hinglish- 
man  suddenly  *  dried  up,'  and  never  opened  his  lips  until  the  train  arrived, 
late  at  night,  at  Albany.  -  -  -  To  our  mind  there  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly touching  —  touchingly  simple  —  in  the  following  picture  of  a 
*  Little  Lone  Graxe^*  encountered  in  an  over-land  expedition  to  California, 
some  four  years  ago.  The  incident  is  narrated  in  the  Placerville  (California) 
^American,''  There  is  no  true  parent  who  can  read  it  without  a  *  fruitful 
river  i'  the  eye.*  We  derive  it  from  the  same  kind  friend  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived the  Epitaph  upon  the  Tomb- Stone  of  the  Wife  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson: 

*  Thb  over-land  emigration  to  California  in  1852,  was  immense,  and  attended  with 
much  of  sickness  and  death.  Hardly  a  company  that  was  not  decimated,  and  many 
doubly  so.  New-made  graves  that,  during  the  first  ten  days  upon  the  plains,  possessed 
at  least  a  passing  melancholy  interest,  sufficient  to  turn  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  if 
only  just  to  know  the  name  and  where  from,  at  length  became  so  numerous  as  hardly 
to  attract  a  passing  notice,  unless  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  camping-grounds. 
We  had  encamped  upon  one  of  the  very  small  streams  between  the  Little  Blue  and  the 
Platte  rivers ;  we  were  all  joyous  and  happy :  our  animals  as  yet  in  excellent  condition, 
our  company  all  in  good  health,  and  we  had  not  been  long  enough  upon  the  plains  to 
know  or  feel  fatigue.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  we  had  stopped  early,  where 
water  and  grass  were  abundant,  and  intended  to  remain  there  over  Sunday. 

*  Tents  were  pitched,  our  horses  quietly  grazing,  and  mirth  and  gayety  resounded 
throughout  the  camp.  More  than  one  of  us  had  observed  a  little  strip  of  board  no 
wider  than  a  man's  hand,  standing  upright  amid  the  green  grass  but  a  few  rods  from 
our  wagons.  One  of  our  company  thinking  it  would  make  good  kindlings,  went  out  to 
get  it,  but  returned  without  it,  saying  nothing.  Another  went,  and  he,  too,  returned 
without  it ;  and  yet  another  and  another ;  and  as  they  returned  all  seemed  less 
iovous  than  before.  Our  own  curiosity  was  excited,  and  we,  too,  with  a  companion, 
went  out  to  see  it,  and  discover  if  possible  its  apparent  sacredness.  On  approaching  it, 
we  found  ourselves  approaching  a  lone  little  gravel  The  puny  mound  of  earth  was 
fresh,  and  the  green  grass  around  it  had  hardly  recovered  from  its  recent  trampling ; 
and  newly  cut,  as  with  a  pen-knife,  upon  the  frail  monument  were  these  words : 

'our  onlt  child: 
'9(sr    littlt    IRsra: 

*F0Ua  TXABS  OLD.' 

'  But  we  had  no  means  of  aacertaining  whose  '  Little  Mart  '  it  waa.  Aa  the  sun  was 
yet  an  hour  h  gh  or  mure,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  go  on  a  mile  or  two  to  other 
camping-groands ;  and  without  a  question  being  asked,  or  a  reaaon  given,  it  waa  unan* 
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imouslj  approTed  and  carried  into  effect  But  the  true  and  only  cause  was,  the  near- 
ness to  our  camping-ground  of  that  lone  little  grave  and  its  frail  monument.* 

h  n't  this  a  *  touching  incident?'  -  -  -  How  much  really  and  truly 
beautiful  fugitive  verse  appears  in  the  journals  of  the  United  States  1  Take, 
as  a  recent  instance,  ^The  Restorationy  written  for  the  Tribune  daily  journal 
by  Lydia  a.  Caldwell  : 


*  The  prophet  stars  were  pitiful  — 

They  hid  within  the  skies ; 
And  kept  their  secret  until  Death 
Had  closed  the  mother's  eyes. 

'The  fatal  stars  were  pitiful, 

But  not  the  coming  years: 
They  took  the  maiden's  woman  trust. 
And  left  her  woman's  tears. 

*  The  heavenly  stars  were  merciful, 

But  not  the  hearts  of  men  : 
They  plucked  the  lilies  of  her  soul, 
Ana  gave  them  not  again. 

*  But  Death  restores  her  lilies  now  — 

The  blo(An  amid  her  rest ; 
To-night  the  whitest  earthly  flower 
Would  stain  her  marble  breast.' 


More  pale  than  is  her  coffin-robe, 

The  lady  lies  apart ; 
Her  white  palms  folded  close  above 

The  silence  in  her  heart. 

*  You  might  suppose  her  sweet  death-smile 

Betokened  life  instead, 
If  such  as  she  did  ever  smile 
Till  after  they  were  dead. 

'  The  same  white  star  whose  waning  light 

Foretells  the  laggard  morn 
Rose  o'er  her  mother's  dying  couch 
The  night  her  child  was  born.' 

'  Amid  her  deathly  pain  she  looked 

Up  through  her  windoW'bars, 
And  sought  her  baby's  horoscope 
Among  the  prophet  stars. 

How  this  may  impress  others  we  know  not ;  but  we  confess  that  to  us  it 
seems  to  be  imbued  with  true  poetic  feeling.  -  -  -.  The  *  Western 
Christian  Advocate  *  records  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of  General 
Jackson.  The  scene  of  it  was  in  the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference  held  at 
Nashville,  and  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  a  vote  of  the  brethren,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  him : 

'  The  Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  General  fixed  the  time  for  nine  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  The  conference-room  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  hundreds 
who  wished  to  witness  the  introduction,  one  of  the  churches  was  substituted,  and  an  hour 
before  the  time  filled  to  overflowing.  Front  seats  were  reserved  for  the  members  ol 
the  Conference,  which  was  called  to  order  by  the  Bishop,  seated  in  a  large  chair  in  the 
front  of  the  altar,  just  before  the  pulpit.  After  prayer,  the  committee  retired,  and  a 
minute  aAer  entered  conducting  the  man  whom  all  delighted  to  honor.  They  led  him 
to  the  Bishop's  chair,  which  was  made  vacant  for  him,  the  Bishop  meanwhile  occupy- 
ing another  place  within  the  altar.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  call  the  names  of  the 
members  of  Conference,  which  he  did  in  alphabetical  order,  each  coming  forward  and 
receiving  from  the  Bishop  a  personal  introduction  to  the  ex-President,  and  immediately 
retiring  to  give  place  to  the  next.  The  ceremony  had  nearly  been  completed.  The  Secre- 
tary read  the  name  of  Rev.  J.  T .   An  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten  face, 

clad  with  a  suit  of  jeans,  arose  and  came  forward.  Few  seemed  to  know  him.  He  had 
always  been  on  circuit,  on  the  frontier ;  and  though  always  at  Conference,  he  never  trou- 
bled it  with  long  speeches,  but  kept  his  seat,  and  said  but  little :  that  little,  therefore, 

was  always  to  the  purpose.    Mr.  T came  forward,  and  was  introduced  to  General 

Jackson.    He  turned  his  face  toward  the  General,  who  said : 

*  *  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  met  before.' 

'The  preacher,  apparently  embarrassed,  said :  *  I  was  with  you  through  the  Creek 
campaign,  one  of  your  body-guard  at  the  battle  of  Horse-Shoe,  and  fought  under  your 
command  at  New-Orleans.' 

'  The  General  arose  slowly  from  his  seat^  and  throwing  his  long,  withered,  bony  arms 
around  the  preacher's  neck,  exclaimed : 
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*  *  We  '11  soon  meet  where  there  is  no  war ;  where  the  smoke  of  battle  never  rolls  up 
its  sulphurous  incense/ 

*  Never,  before  or  since,  have  I  seen  as  many  tears  shed  as  then  flowed  forth  from 
the  eyes  of  that  vast  assembly.  Every  eye  was  moist  with  weeping.  Eleven  years  have 
passed  away  since  that  day.  The  old  hero  has  been  more  than  ten  in  his  silent,  narrow 
home.  The  voice  that  cheered  the  drooping  fight,  and  thundered  in  the  rear  of  routed 
armies,  is  silc  nt  fur  ever.  The  old  preacher,  too,  has  fought  his  last  battle,  laid  his 
armor  by,  and  gone  home  to  that  eternal  rest.' 

And  with  both,  '  it  is  well.'  -  -  -  There  was  *  once  upon  a  time  *  a 
rather  *  hard  case '  in  a  town  which  shall  be  nameless,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  who  had  been  *  under  discipline '  in  the  Methodist  Church,  but  into 
whose  fold  he  had  again  applied  for  admission.  His  appeal  was  argued  in 
the  following  language  by  an  ardent  and  forgiving  brother :  *  Let  us  try  him 
once  more,  brethering,*  said  he:  *I  know  he  has  fell  from  grace  once-t  or 
twice :  I  know  he  has  back-slid-ah  more  times  than  he  *s  got  fingers  and 
toes-ah :  I  know  that  he 's  been  a  leetle  incontinent-ah ;  and  they  do  say 
that  he  has  —  But  it 's  no  use-t  to  dwell  on  these  points  notr-ah.  He  has 
repented,  and  he  wants  to  come  back-ah,  and  to  he  and  to  do  good-ah !  Let 
us  try  him,  brethering,  ome  more.  Sometimes  the  wust  men  makes  the 
best  Christians.  Let  us  remember  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree-ah : 
let  us  spare  him  one  year  more :  let  us  dig  about  him,  and  dung  him,  and 
see  if  he  do  n*t  come  out  greener  than  ever-ah  I '  This  last  argument  set- 
tled the  *  'scape-grace's  admission.  *  The  ayes  had  it.'  -  -  -  Our  cor- 
respondent *  Small  Pica  '  *  has  the  floor : ' 

*Lal'€  St,  Croix,  May  27, 1856. 
'Dear  Knick:  "Will  you,  in  the  exuberance  of  your  good-nature,  allow  your  *  West- 
em^  proposer  ot*  Bahy-Cars^  the  poor  defence  of  a  sheet  of  paper  against  the  *  hurri- 
cane of  hornets  about  his  ears?  *  As  Mr.  Guppy  sagely  remarked,  *  There  are  chords 
in  the  'uman  'art,'  and,  'not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,'  I  think  some  of  them  must 
have  been  *a  leetle  teched.*  While  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  chivalry  so  unspar- 
ingly poured  out  in  defence  of  women's  and  babies'  rights,  I  am  reluctant  to  *  give  in  * 
or  *  give  out '  without  further  *  defining  my  position '  before  the  Fanny  Fern  of  the 
La  Salle  County  Journal 

*  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  late  day  for  me  to  allude  to  the  subject,  but  that  is  owing  to 
being  so  essentially  'Western'  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  mails,  (I  do  not 
vAA/emaUs,)  as  well  as  four  hundred  miles  beyond  all  rail-cars ;  and  it  was  only  when 
comfortably  spread  out  on  the  forward  guards  of  the  noble  Granite  State,  luxuriously 
steaming  down  the  Mississippi  one  day  last  week,  that  I  first  opened  the  April  number 
of  the  Knickerbocker. 

'Could  I  be  favored  with  a  call  from  the  lady  writer  alluded  to,  in  propria  persona — 
who,  for  all  the  '  catamountish '  way  of  handling  her  pen,  is  no  doubt  amiable  and 
pretty  —  at  my  snug  log-cabin  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Wakansica,  in  the  big  woods  of 
Minnesota,  a  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  at  my  present  abiding-place  in 
the  neat,  thriving  village  of  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  we  could  probably  settle  our  little 
differences  in  regard  to  *  old  bachelors,'  young  maids  and  babies,  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner. Yet,  as  the  subject  is  before  the  public,  '  hear  me  for  my  cause.'  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  dispute  with  ladies,  or  to  have  such  sharp  sticks  poked  at  me  by  them ;  but 
please  exercise  a  Christian  forbearance  toward  a  '  nervous  old  bachelor,*  and  he  will 
try  and  not  be  more  '  crusty '  than  usual. 

*  I  fear  there  is  a  slight  misapprehension  of  what  I  intended  to  suggest.  Do  n't  re- 
member as  I  recommended  '  cooping  up  babies  like  little  animals '  —  the  darlings ;  but 
rather  that  they  should  have  a  whole  car  fitted  up  with  superior  accommodations  for 
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their  comfort  and  felicity.  And  *  cages  I  *  that 's  too  bad.  Just  imagine  a  row  of  cagred 
innocents  feeding  through  the  wires  I  I  could  n*t  harbor  such  a  barbarous  idea  for  a 
moment.  She  further  adds,  that '  every  body  knows  the  little  cherubs  are  prettier 
without  any  dressing  at  all!^  and  with  the  most  charming  assurance  whips  *Old 
Kkick'  himself  upon  the  witness-stand  to  testify  that  'a  child  never  looks  half  so 
'  cunning '  as  when  his  face  is  just  a  little  smutty! '  Such  sweeping  logic,  advanced  by 
a  lady,  who  of  course  ought  to  know,  backed  up  by  '  Old  Knick,'  whether  he  will  or 
no,  and  the  truth  of  it  clinched  with  an  '  every  body  knows,'  is  hard  to  contradict,  and  I 
shall  not  have  the  ungallantry  or  temerity  to  do  it  positively.  I  will  only  suggest,  in 
the  eloquent  and  expressive  language  of  the  old  saw,  that  'there's  no  accounting  for 
tastes ; '  and  that  there  might  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  'prettiness' 
or  *  cunning '  of  *  smutty  '  babies  *  without  any  dressing,'  among  all  but  their  lawful 
owners.  Can't  say  that  the  specimens  of  this  style  of '  little  cherubs '  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  '  in  this  love-making  and  marrying  region,'  especially  those  among 
the  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes,  were  narticularly  prepossessing  in  loveliness  or  personal 
attractions,  but  have  rather  inclincM  me  to  favor  drapery  and  occasional  hydropathic 
applications  even  to  these  living  models  of  infant  statuary.  But  is  it  not  readily  seen 
that  all  these  minor  matters  can  be  easily  arranged  according  to  tastes  in  a  roomy, 
well-appointed  Bahy-Carf 

*  The  suggestion  of  a  Bachelor-Car  —  a  reasonable  modi6cation  of  the  Smohing-Gar 
originally  proposed  —  meets  my  hearty  approval ;  and  I  promise,  as  soon  as  introduced, 
to  make  an  effort  to  patronize  the  institution  once  at  least  Yet  if  it  is  to  be  one  'into 
which  all  crusty  bachelors  shall  be  thrust^*  I  will  further  propose  that  a  committee  of 
three  handsome  young  ladies  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  crustiness  of  all  candi- 
dates,  and  to  thrust  them  into  their  appropriate  seats:  and  that  no  single  ladies,  old, 
young,  or  'uncertain,'  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  aforesaid  clever  'curmudg- 
eons,* '  crusty,'  *  nervous  old  bachelors,'  be  admitted  to  enter  or  occupy  this  cozy  car, 
divided  into  commodious,  cushioned  arm-seats,  with  high  stuffed  backs,  convenient 
fixtures  for  elevating  the  feet  to  the  most  luxurious  angle,  ventilators  to  carry  off  the 
fragrant  incense  of  the  soothing  weed,  and  a  news-boy  always  supplied  with  the  late 
magazines  and  newspapers,  (^La  Salle  Cotinty  Journal  included,)  and  that  'no  sunny- 
haired,'  (molasses-daubed,)  *  rosy-cheeked,'  (smutty-faced)  '  little  innocent  may  ever 
lighten  '  (or  darken)  'its  interior;  that  no  tiny  foot-step  may  ever  patter,'  (clatter,  etc.) 
'  through  its  aisle;  that  no  musiotil  (?)  little (1)  voice  may  ever  echo,'  (reScho  and  re- 
verberate) '  therein.' 

'  As  before,  yours  in  blessed  singleness,  Bjcall  Pica.* 

*  Enough  said,'  now,  -  -  -  There  is  something  very  touching  in  the 
following  story  of  *  My  Dreamr  Child.'*  And  let  our  readers  be  well  assured 
that  it  is  wholly  true.    Moreover,  it  is  *  all  the  Woman.* 

'How  well  I  remember  my  fifleenth  year!  so  bright  and  happy — not  entirely 
so,  to  be  sure,  but  far  happier  than  all  the  succeeding  ones  have  ever  been. 

*  As  I  entered  that  year,  there  came  to  reside  in  my  father's  family  a  gentleman 
double  my  ago,  but  whose  courtly  manners,  fine  mind,  and  elegant  person  soon  riv- 
eted my  attention ;  for  ho  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  an  intellectual  exterior. 

'Of  course,  as  the  only  daughter,  I  was  at  once  caressed  and  chided  by  all,  and 
bade  fair  to  grow  up  as  my  own  waywardness  dictated.  Mr.  Everton  knew 
me  first  as  a  bright,  wilful  school-girl,  too  young  to  be  even  treated  as  other 
than  a  cliild  ;  yet  wlien  at  times  ho  saw  flashes  of  a  mind  beyond  my  years,  he  be- 
came possessed  with  a  desire  to  train  and  cultivate  it  in  those  branches  that  most 
suited  his  own  fancy.  The  succeeding  fall,  my  health  lailed,  and  for  many  weeks 
I  lay  very  ill  Every  morning,  as  Mr.  Everton  passed  my  door,  he  knocked,  and 
inquired  of  my  nurse  how  I  was  that  day ;  and  there  was  a  world  of  gentleness  in 
his  constant  reply :  '  Poor  child  1 '    I  came  at  last  to  watch  and  wait  daily  for  his 
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voice.  My  pulse  would  flutter  as  I  heard  his  foot  descend  the  stmr,  and  I  listened 
eagerly  for  the  word  of  sympathy  always  vouchsafed.  Toward  winter  I  was  well 
enough  to  be  carried  down  into  the  parlor  for  the  day,  hut  all  thought  me  too  fVaU 
to  see  the  coming  spring.  During  the  month  of  December  Mr.  Eveeton  was  trou- 
bled with  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  that  confined  him  also  to  the 
house  for  a  month.  All  that  time  we  were  together,  reading  often  Grom  some  brave 
old  poet  or  some  younger  and  warmer  author.  Thus  was  my  fancy  trained ;  so  my 
heart  taught 

*  I  had  heard  rumors,  strange  and  undefined,  of  a  broken  engagement,  broken 
some  time  during  his  college  life,  in  a  city  far  away,  and  I  seriously,  almost  jeal- 
ously, sought  to  know  the  truth.  He  brought  me  a  small  and  beautiful  Bible,  with 
the  simple  words,  '  From  Kate,'  written  on  the  fly-leaf;  and  told  me  proudly  that 
what  I  had  heard  was  true ;  but  why  his  betrothment  had  been  broken,  no  one  ever 
knew,  nor  ever  should.  I  was  satisfied ;  and  from  that  hour  the  conviction  that  he 
loved  me  grew  stronger  than  any  spoken  word  could  have  made  it  I  was  too 
conscious  of  my  plain,  thin  face  and  tall,  unformed  figure  to  have  believed  a  decla- 
ration. There  was  a  shielding  tenderness  in  his  manner,  a  loving  interest  in  his 
care,  that  was  far  more  convincing  than  words. 

*  Soon  after  this,  I  was  sent  away  with  an  older  brother  for  a  change  of  climate, 
and  thence  to  school.  During  my  absence,  our  correspondence,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  brother,  very  suddenly  terminated,  because,  from  his  representations,  I 
saw  the  propriety  of  my  never  replying  to  Mr.  Everton's  last  epistle.  Many  sto- 
ries were  told  me,  many  misrepresentations  made,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  left  our 
house.  Of  this,  I  own  I  was  glad,  for  I  had  heard  many  things  that  made  it  desira- 
ble. When  I  returned,  I  met  him  coldly,  indiflerently,  carelessly ;  for  though  but 
sixteen,  pride  is  a  finished  teacher,  and  there  never  was  a  spoken  word  of  love  be- 
tween us.  At  this  time  Mr.  Everton  met  a  lady  whom  the  following  spring  he 
married.  It  was  not  a  love-match ;  but  grew  out  of  a  flirtation  so  kindly  fostered, 
so  tenderly  tended,  so  anxiously  watched  by  a  cousin  of  the  lady,  and  herself!  that 
ere  long  it  blossomed  into  matrimony.  Of  this  woman  I  own  I  was  never  jealous. 
She  vras  *  a  mark  beneath  jealousy  —  too  inferior  to  excite  the  feeling.  She  was 
very  showy,  but  she  was  not  genuine.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  and  much  cultiva- 
tion, but  her  mind  was  poor,  hef  heart  barren,  by  nature.  Nothing  bloomed  spon- 
taneously on  that  soil.  No  unforced  fruit  delighted  by  its  fi-eshness.  She  was  not 
good :  she  was  not  original.  She  used  to  repeat  sounding  phrases  from  books :  she 
never  offered  nor  had  an  opinion  of  her  own.  She  advocated  a  high  tone  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  she  did  not  know  the  sensations  of  sympathy  and  pity.  Tenderness  and 
truth  were  not  in  her.'  (Jane  Eyre.)  I  knew  she  was  not  beloved  as  I  had  been 
and  still  was.  I  cared  but  little  that  she  was  his  wife.  I  was  too  young  to  know 
how  strong  the  laws  of  God  and  man  make  that  tie :  I  was  too  yoimg  to  know  how 
long  life  is.  That  I  suffered,  no  one  knew :  that  I  lived  on,  proudly  calm  and  quiet, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  hundreds  do  the  same. 

*  In  time,  I  found  there  was  a  child  coming  to  my  old  lover,  and  I  began  to 
dream  and  work  busily  for  the  little  one,  till  it  became  mine.  Little  clothes,  such 
as  a  woman  loves  to  fashion,  grew  beneath  my  busy  fingers.  Nothing  could  be 
pretty  enough  for  the  darling:  nothing  satisfied  me.  I  longed  to  see  the  sweet  face 
of  my  dream-child.  At  last  it  came  —  a  boy:  not  pretty,  but  so  dear.  I  held  him 
in  my  arms  before  his  father's  return  (for  he  had  left  Mrs.  Evebton  alone  among 
strangers,  and  did  not  return  for  some  time.) 

'  Oh  1  how  I  petted  and  dreamed  of  that  dear  baby  I    As  he  grew  older,  he  came 
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to  love  me,  and  kiss  me,  and  there  was  a  heavenly  tenderness  between  us.  I  went 
every  week  to  see  him ;  and  once,  of  a  winter  evening,  as  he  lay  in  my  arms 
with  his  little  head  upon  my  shoulder,  his  father  entered,  and  I  saw  a  flash  of  love 
unutterable,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  us  both.  While  my  dream-child  lived,  I  was 
very  happy.  I  thought  of  him,  I  loved  him ;  and  it  made  very  holy  the  love  I  bore 
his  father. 

'  One  night  I  remember  I  went  to  see  his  aunt,  in  a  very  pretty  costume,  ready 
to  attend  a  fancy-ball.  My  dream-child  was  ill :  he  had  a  high  fever,  and  a  hard, 
dry  cough.  Mrs.  Everton,  too,  was  dressed  for  the  ball.  I  wondered  at  her  leav- 
ing her  child  ;  and  after  they  were  gone,  I  sat  down  with  his  grand-mother  by  his 
cradle,  and  silently  held  the  little  burning  hand,  kissed  the  hot  lips,  and  pitied  his 
poor  father,  who  was  many  miles  away,  and  little  dreaming  how  ill  his  baby  was 
or  who  was  tending  him.    I  feared  then  he  would  die,  but  he  did  not. 

'  Fonder  and  yet  more  fond  grew  we  of  each  other,  my  dream-child  and  I,  till  the 
summer  of  the  pitiless  cholera.  At  early  dawn  it  struck  my  darling,  and  wo  went 
to  him,  to  see  him  struggle  with  his  disease,  not  like  a  baby,  but  a  man.  Clinging 
to  the  rungs  of  his  little  crib,  he  would  raise  hunself  up,  and  then  sink  back  in 
agony,  uttering  no  moan,  no  cry,  till  death  came. 

*0h  I  how  desolate  all  became  then  I  The  little  ^irit  that  gave  life  to  that  cold, 
inanimate  clay,  had  flown.  All  gave  way  to  their  griefj  and  Mr.  Everton  was 
hopeless ;  but  it  was  part  of  my  sorrow  not  to  show  what  was  within  my  heart 
We  dressed  him  in  his  death-clothes,  and  sat  down.  All  that  night  I  staid  with 
my  child.  In  the  morning  I  smoothed  the  soft,  fair  hair  and  kissed  the  noble  brow 
of  my  dream-child  that  was  dead.  In  the  clothes  I  had  wrought  for  him  I  laid  him 
in  his  Coffin,  strewing  flowers  white  and  pure  as  my  dream-child  himself  around 
him.  I  went  about  preparing  for  the  funeral,  and  when  all  was  done,  awaited 
quietly  the  end. 

*  The  minister  came.  The  ceremony  was  soon  over.  Mr.  Everton  was  fearfully 
stricken,  for  to  the  child  he  had  climg  despairingly.  He  was  the  father's  only  com- 
fort on  earth. 

'  I  staid  and  watched  until  the  clods  were  piled  high  upon  his  little  breast,  and 
where  but  a  httle  before  had  been  laid  the  object  of  the  most  unselfish  affection  of 
which  I  was  capable,  there  remained  now  but  a  mound  of  earth,  which  every 
passer-by  saw  to  be  a  child's  grave.  How  much  was  buried  there  I  How  bitterly, 
yet  how  unavailingly  I  wept  After  this,  the  tie  was  soon  severed  that  bound  the 
Evertons  and  our  own  family  together.  That  was  years  ago ;  and  while  I  am 
writing,  a  baby  lies  upon  my  breast  and  pats  my  cheek.  I  love  him  as  only  a 
mother  can ;  but  the  memory  of  the  dream-child  who  is  dead  is  fresh  and  green  as 
the  sod  that  covers  his  grave. 
*  TattrUony  {Mom.,)  October  30<A,  1855.' 

Only  a  Woman  could  have  written  this.  -  -  -  Our  friend  and  corre- 
spondent,  *  H.  P.  L.,'  who  is  on  a  trip  to  the  West,  sends  us,  in  the  following, 
his  first  dispatch.  We  have  been  in  all  the  places  he  describes,  and  would 
that  we  could  be  there  again  I   But  for  the  present  at  least,  *  it  may  not  be :  * 

'Louis  Gaylord  Clark,  Esq.  :  *MachinaWj  June  10, 1856. 

*  Dear  Sir:  Off  on  a  tour  through  the  North- West  it  has  come  into  my  head  to 
send  you  a  few  'jottings'  of  travel  just  to  keep  the  memory  of  Old  Knick  'jolly 
green '  as  regards  the  writer.  Looking  over  the  June  number  I  noted  a  first-rate 
notice  of  the  Monteagle  House,  Suspension  Bridge,  near  Niagara  Falls,  and  solely 
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and  entirely  on  the  strength  of  it,  stopped  a  day  at  that  house.  I  can  indorse 
what  you  said  of  it  to  any  amount.  The  memory  of  that  handsomely-fumished- 
chamber,  and  tlie  luxury  of  the  sound  sleep  on  that  spring-bed,  after  an  eighteen- 
hour  ride  by  rail-road ;  the  view  from  the  tower ;  the  well-kept  table,  and  the  oblig- 
ing hosts ;  the  pleasant  drive  to  Niagara  and  the  second  sight  of  it  I  Well,  go  there, 
and  see  about  it  From  Niagara  I  went  to  Detroit  over  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
Road  of  Canada,  and  found  the  city  of  the  Strait  {D^etroit)  a  place  to  be  commended. 
If  you  go  there  do  n't  neglect  to  take  a  drive  along  the  River  Road,  then  cross  over 
in  the  ferry-boat  to  Sandwich,  on  the  Canada  side,  and  drive  down  to  the  Red 
House:  it  will  pay.  From  Detroit  to  Mackinaw  I  took  the  steam-boat  'Planet,'  and 
a  model  boat  any  one  will  find  her ;  in  twenty-four  hours  I  lauded  at  Mackinaw, 
and  have  found  a  most  comfortable  hostel  in  The  Mission-House,  the  principal  hotel 
on  the  island.  As  yet  the  summer  travel  has  not  commenced,  and  the  writer,  con- 
sequently, has  plenty  of  elbow-room.  They  call  Mackinaw  the  Laughing  Island, 
and  a  more  appropriate  name  could  not  have  been  given  it ;  it  is  a  fit  abode  for  the 
Good  Spirit,  especially  from  June  to  September  I  An  emerald,  three  miles  long,  by 
three  miles  wide,  set  in  ultra-marine  enamel ;  it  is  a  gem  that  Nature  must  cherish 
as  one  of  her  most  beautiful  possessions.  For  miles  on  miles  you  can  ride  or  walk 
through  the  shady  woods,  catching  heio  and  there  beautiful  views  of  the  sparkling 
lake.  Leaving  the  Mission-House,  behind  which  rises  the  high  grass-grown  clift*,  you 
can  follow  the  beach  for  a  short  distance,  and  suddenly  come  to  a  lofty  bluff  of 
limestone  formation,  the  base  of  whicli,  covered  with  young  trees  and  fallen  rocks, 
the  summit  crowned  with  bright  evergreens,  the  blue  lake  before  you ;  over  it. 
affording  a  fine  contrast  with  the  sky,  the  dark-green  of  the  distant  island,  forms  a 
scene  of  rare  beauty.  Now  mounting  the  bluff  you  follow  it  through  a  wild  wood- 
land path,  till  suddenly  the  Arch  Rock  is  before  you,  the  noble  arch  of  fine  propor- 
tions descends  to  the  Lake-shore,  and  the  waves  bathe  the  trees  at  its  feet.  If  you 
do  n't  mind  a  nine-mile  walk  through  the  woods,  you  can  make  the  complete  torn* 
of  the  island  by  following  a  wild  path  winding  around  the  top  of  the  high  land,  and 
by  making  a  slight  detour,  visit  Sugar-Loaf  Rock,  climb  up  among  the  clouds  to 
the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Holmes,  the  crown  of  the  island,  and  be  repaid  by  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  the  mind  can  imagine  or  eye  look  upon.  If  you  want 
changtj  of  air,  change  of  scene,  a  good  appetite,  sound  sleep,  and  a  feehng  of  peace 
with  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  come  to  Mackinaw.  It 's  a  splendid 
place  for  families ;  one  lady  inhabitant  of  Mackinaw  has  eighteen  or  nineteen 
children.  N.  C.  Fish  I  Parbleu  I  If  you  once  taste  the  fresh  yellow  trout  of  the 
lake,  you  will  keep  Lent  and  never  borrow  a  care  the  whole  time  you  're  on  the 
island.  "White-fish  are  good,  but  the  *  yellow  boys '  have  fascinated  the  writer ;  so 
let  it  be  1  Apropos  of  fish,  I  heard  a  story  the  other  morning  which  proves  the 
ever-longing,  ever-sighing  mutability  of  mankind.  Tlie  landlady  of  a  hotel  in  one 
of  the  Lake  towns,  served  her  boarders  so  long  with  fish,  that  one  day  as  she  was 
bringing  in  with  her  own  hands,  on  a  largo  plate,  a  noble  specunen  of  a  boiled 
trout,  one  of  her  fastidious  boarders  cried  out:  'For  God's  sake,  Mrs.  G.,  bring 
that  fish  in  tail  foremost — just  for  a  change  I ' 

'  They  still  point  out  the  buildings  of  the  American  Fur  Company  to  you  in 
Mackinaw,  but  their  glory  has  departed.  Like  the  singed  cat  who  carried  off  the 
mackerel,  Fish,  not  Fur,  is  the  order  of  the  day  here,  commercially.  Thousands  of 
barrels  are  annually  shipped  from  Mackinaw,  so  that  the  trout  and  white-fish  afford 
emplojTuent  to  great  numbers  of  people  here  and  at  the  adjacent  fisheries. 
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*  The  Old-School  Indians  are  scarce  around  Mackinaw,  but  the  New-School  or 
Half-Brecds  abound.  While  sketching  this  morning  at  Arch-Rock,  a  pack  of  little 
urchins,  with  ventilating  pantaloons,  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  such  *  execrable ' 
French  as  they  talked  I  One  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  climbed  out  on  the 
rode  till  he  was  half-way  over  the  arch,  and  was  at  once  saluted  by  his  youngest 
friend,  of  apparently  six  summers :  *  ITaUez  pas  la  Pierre  /  sacree  hougre  (Ttme 
hiche ! '  That 's  enough,  is  n't  it?  I  shut  up  my  sketch-book  and  came  away,  for 
I'm  naturally  pious. 

*Int)iax  Curiosities.  — This  attractive  sign  is  over  several  stores  in  Mackinaw, 
and  acts  admirably  on  the  Johnny  Raws  who  visit  this  wild  West  I  Mococks  o 
maple  sugar,  or  little  birch  bark  envelopes,  worked  with  porcupine  quills  and  filled 
with  the  sugar,  are  sweet  little  remembrancers  to  carry  away  to  the  young  ones  at 
home ;  but  as  for  this  bead- work  and  so  on  —  Bashaw  1  Bosh  I 

*  Good-by,  and  if  you  hear  from  me  again,  you  will !  h.  p.  l.* 
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Christine,  or  Woman's  Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  Laura  J.  Curtis.  —  Ghristinb  is 
a  farmer's  daughter,  who  early  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  genius  by  adisHke  of  work 
of  all  kinds.  She  is  educated  by  an  aunt,  who  keeps  a  fashionable  boarding-school. 
Uere  she  attracts  the  notice  of  a  young  man,  Philip  Armstrong,  rich,  talented,  and 
slightly  dissipated,  just  enough  so  to  be  ini^reating.  She  is  on  the  point  of  marrying 
him,  when  be  proves  himself  unworthy,  and  is  dismissed;  and  Christinb,  urged  on  by 
a  friend,  becomes  a  champion  of  Woman's  Rights.  By  this  course  her  friends  become 
estranged,  and  her  father,  Mr.  Elliott,  expels  her  from  his  house.  She  lectures,  and 
is  becoming  celebrated,  when  her  father  and  aunt,  incensed  at  her  pursuance  of  a 
course  which  they  think  disgraces  their  family,  determine  to  force  her  to  retire  from 
public  life.  By  a  well-concerted  plan  they  place  her  in  an  insane  aj«ylum,  and  she  re- 
mains there  until  nearly  as. insane  as  they  have  represented.  However,  she  finally 
escapes,  and  establishes  a  sort  of  Home  for  poor  women.  It  flourishes,  and  she  finds 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  large  establishment.  All  this  time  not  a  word  has  been  heard 
of  Philip,  but  now  he  appears  in  a  dying  condition,  and  as  a  dying  man  Christinb 
marries  him.  But  love,  omnipotent  as  usual,  restores  him,  and  together  they  labor  for 
the  good  of  womankind.  Christine's  friends  become  reconciled  to  her,  and  she  gives 
up  lecturing,  and  becomes  quite  a  model-wife.  We  like  the  book.  It  Is  well-written, 
the  characters  finely  drawn,  and  well  sustained  ;  but  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
author  in  her  advocacy  of  Woman's  Rights. 

Dreams  and  Realities  of  a  Pastor  and  Teacher.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Castlerbagh  is  a 
teacher  who  devotes  himself  to  that  calling  from  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good.  The 
book  depicts  his  trials  and  discouragements,  his  strivings  against  them,  and  finally  bis 
overcoming  them  for  a  short  time.  Slight  sketches  are  given  of  the  characters  of 
teachers  and  scholars,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  conducted.  The 
health  of  Rev.  Mr.  Castlereagh  fails,  and  he  is  obliged  to  relinquish  bis  designs. 
Broken  down  in  mind  and  body,  he  retires  from  his  school,  and  contents  himself  with 
thoughts  of  the  good  he  has  done.  We  do  not  like  this  book  at  all.  It  is  written  care- 
lessly and  incoherently,  and  in  many  places  it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  author's 
meaning.  Four  or  five  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discourse  on  the  wickedness  of  playing 
marbles,  and  there  is  a  very  evident  endeavor  to  introduce  Latin  quotations. 

*  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles  : '  *  Italian  Sights  and  Papal  Priw- 
ciples.'  By  James  Jackson  Jarves.  —  We  like  both  of  these  books  very  much.  They 
are  written  easily  and  entertainingly,  and  give,  in  a  familiar  way,  pictures  of  French 
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and  Italian  home  life.    There  is  an  interestinjir  description  of  Pompeii  in  the  '  Italian 
Sights; '  and  a  dream,  which  the  author  has  while  there,  is  most  excellently  told. 

'Elbmbkts  op  Psychology,'  included  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Cousin,  by  Professor  Uenby, 
D.D.,  has  been  issued,  in  a  fourth  edition,  by  Messrs.  Ivison  and  Phixxey,  of  this  city. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  on  which  occasion  the  question  was 
discussed,  *  Whether  a  chimera^  ruminating/  in  a  vacuum,  devoureth  second  iuttntionsl^ 
We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  while  reading  the  following  passage  in  the  work 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article : 

*Tni8  theory,  which  considers  universal  and  necessary  truths  as  abstractions,  but  as  abstrac- 
tions which  have  their  ground  and  reason  In  thinjrs.  Is  more  true  than  the  exclusive  conceptuallsm 
which  we  first  Indicated  and  rejected,  a  conceptuallsm,  which,  shuttlhgr  up  truth  In  the  human  Intel- 
ligence, makes  the  nature  of  thinjjs  to  be  a  phantom  of  the  Intelligence  projecting  lU»elf  every- 
where out  of  Itself,  at  once  triumphant  and  powerless,  since  It  produces  every  thing  and  produces 
nothing  but  chimeras.  But  although  the  peripatetic  theory  contains  a  large  portion  of  truth,  it  is 
itself  too  narrow,  too  exclusive.' 

But  to  be  serious.  The  work  under  examination  is  not  presented  to  the  public  in 
that  forbidding  black,  long  sacred  to  theological  and  metaphysical  tomes.  Indeed 
the  grace  and  external  beauty  of  the  volume  very  properly  typify  that  clearness  of 
analysis,  and  that  transparent  flow  of  the  style,  by  which  the  subject-matter  is  distin- 
guished. In  the  whole  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages  we  have  found  but  few  foggy 
passages :  one  of  which  is  given  above.  The  higher  class  of  students,  and  all  earnest 
and  intelligent  thinkers  everywhere,  who  do  not  already  possess  the  work,  will  hail  the 
opportunity  to  secure  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  shadowy  subject  of  modem  psy- 
chology. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  skillful  mapping  out  of  the  Ideal,  leading  one  up  to 
the  very  mountain-tops  of  Thought :  those  severe  regions  of  calm  contemplation,  where 
all  things  may  be  viewed  in  their  eternal  relations,  and  where  the  true  student  finds 
his  most  exhilarating  atmosphere.    With  this  eloquent  extract  we  conclude : 

*Mattbti  Is  stirred  and  penetrated  by  forces  which  are  not  material,  and  it  follows  laws  which 
attest  an  Intelligence  everywhere  present  The  finest  chemical  analysis  arrives  not  to  a  nature 
dead  and  inert,  but  to  a  nature  organized  after  its  manner,  which  is  not  desiltute  of  furces  and  of 
laws.  In  the  depths  of  the  abyss  or  in  the  heights  of  the  heavens,  in  a  grain  of  saml  or  a  gigantic 
mountain,  an  Immortal  spirit  rays  forth  fi"om  the  grossest  envelopes.  Contemplate  nature  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  also  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul.  Everywhere  a  moral  Impression  will 
strike  us,  and  form  will  seize  ui>on  us  as  a  symbol  of  thought  We  have  said  that  with  man  and 
with  the  animal  the  figure  is  beautiful  by  its  expression.  And  when  you  are  on  the  summit  of 
the  Alps  or  in  sight  of  the  Immense  ocean,  when  you  are  present  at  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  at  the  breaklng-ont  of  the  light,  and  at  the  coming  on  of  night,  do  the«e  Imposing  pictures 
produce  in  you  no  moral  effect  ?  Do  all  these  great  spectacles  appear  merely  for  ap|)earance'  sake, 
or  do  we  not  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  an  admirable  power,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  an<l 
Is  not  the  face  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  expressive  as  that  of  man  ?  * 

Our  publisher  is  waxing  eloquent — he  is  even  enthusiastic.  He  says:  *As  we 
step  into  our  publication-office  one  of  these  warm  June  days,  after  a  walk  through  the 
dusty  streets,  how  refreshing  do  we  find  a  draught  of  cooling  ice-water.  A  small  quan- 
tum of  the  pure  Rockland  Lake  ice,  the  saving  of  which  was  so  recently  described  in 
these  pages,  with  a  due  proportion  of  Croton,  is,  by  the  ingenuity  of  some  person,  pre- 
served in  a  double  vessel  of  zinc;  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  jar  being  filled 
with  cork  or  some  mysterious  preparation.  But  this  fact  we  know,  that  a  piece  of  ice 
in  one  of  these  Coolers  will  last  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  oflBce  or  dwelling  should 
be  without  one.  They  are  to  be  obtained  of  various  sizes,  and  quite  a  variety  of  taste- 
fully decorated  styles,  of  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Berrian,  601  Broadway,  whose  large  and 
various  assortment  of  house-furnishing  goods  attracts  purchasers  from  every  section  of 
the  country.* 

Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader. — This  far-famed  reading-book  has  passed  through  a 
number  of  editions  almost  fabulous:  and  now  having  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
some  two  hundred  pages  of  new  reading  matter,  selected  by  J.  N.  McElugott,  LL.D. 
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THE      SUBTLETIES      OF      SCOTT'S      NAMES 


IT      LLWTVEIN. 


There  are  certain  curious  instances  of  resemblance  between  the 
proper  names  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings  and  the  individuals  they 
represent,  which  may  possibly  have  escaped  the  attention  of  some 
readers.  An  essay  upon  the  merits  of  his  works,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced peerless  by  the  judgment  of  his  age,  would  fairly  be  deemed 
superfluous,  and  consequently  we  merely  wish  to  point  out  certain  subtle- 
ties of  wit,  and  certain  beauties  of  melody,  with  which  his  proper  names 
abound,  together  with  a  few  striking  instances  of  similarity  between 
names  and  characters.  From  Waverly  to  Castle  Dangerous,  from 
Marmion  to  Sir  John  De  Walton,  we  have  a  strain  of  names,  musical 
as  the  warbling  of  an  ^olian  harp,  and  whether  the  subject  be  lord  or 
peasant,  dowager  or  milk-maid,  Cavalier  or  Puritan,  harvest-field  or 
haunted  glen,  to  each  is  given  a  designation  that  impresses  it  indelibly 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  while  fancy  suggests  the  character  to  be 
developed.  It  is  true  that  the  tenaciousness  with  which  the  mind 
clings  to  the  beautiful  stories,  often  leads  us  to  connect  the  character 
with  the  name  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  association  is  much  aided  by  the 
designation  selected.  Wit,  euphony,  and  fitness,  are  rivals  from 
beginning  to  end  of  these  names,  each  claiming  the  highest  honors.  Let 
the  name  be  harsh  at  first  sight,  the  apparent  roughness  disappears, 
and  dissolves  into  euphony  the  instant  that  it  is  pronounced,  and  we 
often  find  wit  lurking  among  formida'ble  consonants,  like  a  bud  among 
briars. 

The  fieU  of  Bannockbum  was  not  more  fiill  of  pit-falls  than  Scott  s 
names  are  full  of  puns,  direct  or  indirect  ;  sometimes  plainly  ex- 
pressed, at  others  only  indicated  by  a  resemblance  in  sound  or  spelling. 
If  the  word  he  selects  be  long,  some  prosy  Gabriel  Kettledrumle,  who 
reminds  us  of  '  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,*  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  '  preaching  two  mortal  hours  at  a  breathing,'  is  made  re- 
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sponsible  for  it ;  if  short,  some  Galium  Beg,  more  ready  with  his  dagger 
than  his  tongue,  is  found  to  represent  it. 

The  old  tower  relinquished  to  the  rook,  the  cave  inhabited  by  the 
gloomy  bat,  the  glen 

*  Where  bogles  dance  o'er  dead  men's  graves,' 

the  dungeon  of  the  captive,  the  cottage  of  the  free,  the  palace  of  the 
rich,  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  all  seem  to  have  received  from  this  gifted 
Caledonian  pen  their  appropriate  signification. 

But  let  us  stroll  through  the  library  at  Abbotsford,  and  while  we 

Drkam  of  *  the  grand  old  masters,' 

Dream  of '  the  bards  sublime ; 
Whose  distant  foot-steps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time,' 

let  US  cull  a  few  buds  from  this  flower-garden  of  English  literature,  in 
support  of  our  proposition. 

Can  any  one  imagine  that  Fitz- James  was  not  a  gallant  *  carpet 
knight,'  bred  in  the  luxury  of  the  lowlands  ;  or  that  the  wild,  free  step 
of  Roderick  Dhu  ever  fell  on  other  carpet  than  the  heath  of  Clan 
Alpine  ? 

What  visions  of  loveliness  float  around  us  at  the  mention  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  :  could  she  be  other  than 

*  The  bold  and  beautiful  ? ' 

And  does  not  fancy  lend  a  thousand  charms  to  the  little  sheet  of  water, 
over  which  the  fair  Ellen  Douglass  once  guided  her  skiff  ? 

Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  of  Bradwardine  is  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  baronial  mansion,  quaffing  a  stirrup  cup  with  some  neighboring 
laird.  What  a  braw  name  for  the  brave  old  baron,  descended  from  a  race 
who  had  claimed  fealty  of  the  yeomen  of  Bradwardine  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  to  the  Stuart. 

Who  is  that  callous,  hardy,  active,  devoted  little  Highlander,  but 
'  Galium  Beg,'  who  wanted  to  *  kittle  the  quarters  of  ta  auld  deevil 
whig  carle,  wi*  6er  skene  occle  * —  in  other  words,  to  perform  a  sum- 
mary surgical  operation  with  his  dagger  on  some  unfortunate  individual 
who  happened  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion  ? 

How  diflerent  from  Jacob  Jobson,  the  honest  lowland  peasant,  who 
would  *  betray  no  men's  bluid,'  whose  knife  was  the  sickle,  whose 
sword  was  the  plough.  The  bare  knee,  the  gaudy  hose,  the  gay  tartan 
plaid,  start  up,  as  we  pronounce  the  euphonious  name,  *  Vich  Jan 
Vohr,'  and  well  the  Highland  euphony  hangs  about  the  memory  of  this 
high-souled  and  determined  chieftain. 

The  brightest  flower  that  ever^bloomed  in  Tully  Veolan,  budded  into 
existance  the  day  Rose  Bradwardine  first  saw  the  light,  and  the 
Craigs  of  Glennaquoich  are  still  ringing  with  the  wild  Celtic  strain  in 
which  the  daughter  of  Mac  Ivor  bade  * 

'  Tub  race  of  Clan  Gillian,  the  fearless  and  free, 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee.' 

Woodbume  sounds  like  the  name  of  some  secluded  manor  of  which 
a  Guy  Mannering  was  lord,  and  a  Julia  the  mistress,  while  Elian- 
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gowan  could  never  have  belonged  to  a  sneaking,  glossy,  pettifogging 
fellow  like  Glossin,  when  it  was  claimed  by  a  Henry  Bertram. 

The  traveller  who  finds  himself  near  the  kaim  of  Demcleugh  at 
mid-night,  begins  to  think  of  beings  that  have  gone,  and  if  he  does  not 
meet  a  troop  of  warlochs  from  the  other  world,  or  a  troop  of  smugglers 
firom  this,  in  the  wood  of  Warroch,  it  will  be  because  he  has  got  the 
herculean  arm  and  pepper-and-mustard  terriers  of  a  Bandie  Binmont 
to  defend  him.  We  involuntarily  utter  pro-di-gi-ous  as  we  think  of  the 
long,  lank,  absent-minded  Bominie  who, 

'  Marvelling  at  his  sable  suit,  stalked  past ; ' 

and  the  knife  of  the  smuggler  is  fairly  sticking  in  our  ribs,  as  the  des 
perate  Birk  Hatteraick  favors  our  imagination  with  a  visit. 

That  old  red  cloak  keeps  the  winds  of  Bemcleugh  from  the  form'of 
a  crazed  but  commanding  woman,  who,  standing  upon  yon  hill,  asserts, 
with  the  prophetic  force  of  madness,  that 

'Dark  shall  be  light, 
And  wrong  done  to  right, 
When  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might, 
Shall  meet  on  Ellaogowan's  height,' 

and  something  whispers  it  can  only  be  Meg  Merrilies.  Pertinacious 
Mr.  Oldbuck : 

*  'T  IS  said  he  was  a  soldier  bred, 
And  one  wad  rather  fa'en  than  fled. 
But  now  he  has  quit  the  spurtle  blade 

And  dog-skin  wallet 
And  ta'en  the  antiquarian  trade, 
I  think  they  call  it : ' 

and  certainly  he  was  an  antiquary,  and,  like  many  others  of  that 
class,  often  gave  to  i^emnants  of  antiquity  an  interest  which  must  have 
astonished  and  mortified  the  musty  relics  considerably ;  for  no  one  could 
suppose  that  a  buckle  or  button,  fashioned  by  some  honest  Glasgow 
artisan  in  the  eighteenth  century  could  hear  itself  charged  with  having 
invaded  Britain  with  the  Csesar,  without  a  blush  of  indignation.  It 
really  is  very  hard  upon  such  items,  that  they  never  can  be  accident- 
ally buried,  but  some  confounded  '  Bryasdust '  digs  them  up  and  charges 
them  with  being  invaders  of  their  country,  or  fossil  remains  of  some 
antediluvian  people,  who  probably  never  existed. 

But  the  defence  of  these  relics  must  be  left  to  the  thickness  of  the 
dust  that  hides  them,  and  the  brain  that  seeks  them,  while  we  return 
to  our  antiquary,  of  whom  history  asserts,  that  he  was  a  fine  old  buck, 
and  always  ready  t»  crack  a  bottle  with  the  young  fellows  who  sought 
his  society,  and  that  if  he  did  violently  remonstrate  with  Jenny  Rin- 
therout  for  running  in  and  out  his  study,  and  for  having  the  temerity 
to  put  it  to  rights,  it  was  under  his  other  appellation  of  Monkbams. 
This  latter  cognomen,  however,  is  as  grateful  to  the  ear  as  the  former, 
if  we  consider  him  merely  as  the  child  of  the  cloister,  and  consider  the 
cloister  to  mean  his  study,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
character  of  some  one  of  his  forefathers,  for  we  believe  the  Church  does 
not  allow  to  monks  the  privilege  of  being  ancestors. 
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Could  Lovell  have  selected  a  better  name  for  the  home  to  which  he 
was  to  convey  his  bride  than  Glenallan,  or  could  the  happy  couple 
have  wished  for  a  more  pleasant  neighbor  than  the  resuscitated  Cap- 
tain Mclntire,  who  was  fortunately  made  entire  after  a  hole  had  been 
made  through  him  in  a  duel  ? 

Herman  Dousterswivel  sounds  very  much  like  deuced  swindler,  and 
if  he  was  not  a  cheating  scoundrel,  who  emanated  from  some  dike,  we 
hope  that  he  sued  the  author  of  his  name  for  libel ;  for  if  an  intelligent 
jury  of  his  countrymen  could  have  been  found  willing  to  sit  upon  the 
case,  they  would  probably  have  awarded  damages  without  leaving  the 
box.  An  old  blue  coat,  and  the  wooden  bench  at  the  inn,  remind  us 
of  the  minstrel  of  Fairport,  and  we  can  almost  see  the  staff  bending  as 
'  Ochiltree  leans  o'er  it,* 

*  And  mourns  for  auld  Lang  Syne.' 

What  a  yelping  of  curs  proceedeth  from  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  how 
unconcerned  Sir  Hildebrand  sits  among  the  Htter  of  pups  in  the 
library,  poring  over  '  Guillim,'  and  between  occasional  snores,  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time,  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  of  *  Cub  Castle.' 

How  the  old  hall  rings  with  the  shouts  of  the  revellers,  and  what  a 
contemptuous  smile  crosses  the  face  of  the  Jesuit  Yaughan  as  he 
listens  to  the  nightly  orgies  of  these  '  disciples  of  Nimrod  and  Bacchus.' 
Who  can  be  the  beautiful  girl  that  has  just  dashed  over  yon  five-barred 
gate  on  that  high-bred  steed,  and  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  is  now  telling 
her  lover,  *  that  her  poor  falcon  Cheviot  has  spitted  hunself  on  a  heron's 
bill  at  Horsely  Moss,*  but  *  Die  Vernon  ?  '  That  wily  old  Scotchman, 
Andrew  Fairservice,  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to  tell  us  '  there 
were  many  things  ower  bad  for  blessing,  and  ower  good  for  banning, 
like  Rob  Roy  : '  we  suspected  it  the  instant  we  heard  the  name.  What 
could  be  fitter  for  the  prompt,  bold,  reckless,  hardy  chieftain  of  the 
Mac  Gregon  than  this  curt  soubriquet  of  Rob  Roy  ?  We  imagine  a 
broad,  frank  face,  a  strong  arm,  a  bold  step,  a  saucy  and  undaunted 
visage,  must  belong  to  that  name,  and  that  woe  betides  the  man,  who 
feels  the  weight  of  his  basket-hilted  broad-sword.  In  spite  of  his  faults, 
true  as  his  steel,  and  generous  as  a  prince, 

'Among  the  rocks  he  lived, 

Throu^fh  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow: 
The  eag:ie,  he  was  lord  above 
And  KoB  was  lord  below.' 

What  a  bonnie  bride  for  honest  Hobbie  Elliott  was  Grace  Armstrong, 
and  how  his  fist  bangs  down  upon  the  tea-table  as  he  hears  the  name 
of  Westbumflat,  the  incendiary  and  robber. 

Elshie,  the  recluse,  may  well  have  been  the  mis-shapen  being  who 
fled  from  a  hated  world  to  bury  his  sorrow  in  a  hermit's  hut ;  but  the 
little,  old  man,  who  once  glided  about  among  the  gray  stones  of  Muckle- 
stane  Moor,  threw  off  his  elfish  name  with  his  disguise,  and  now  stands 
before  us,  the  gentleman  both  in  heart  and  name, 

*SiR  Edward  Laird  of  EUiealaw, 
The  far-renowned  Black  Dwarf.' 
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A  dream,  fearful  as  Byron's,  haunts  us  as  we  think  of  the  poultry- 
boy,  Guse  Gibbie,  and  the  headless  chickens,  jumping  about  him  at 
Tillietudlem,  which  is  only  dissipated  by  the  thought  of  the  good  ale 
which  the  name  of  the  old  butler,  John  Gudyill,  suggests. 

Drive  the  ale  from  our  heads  and  the  air  smells  of  damp  grass  and 
mouldy  tombstones  at  the  mention  of  Old  Mortahty. 

We  remember  that 

*  Beneath  those  rucfged  elms,  that  yew-tree*8  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep :  * 

and  we  listen  for  the  click  of  a  chisel,  or  the  neigh  of  a  pony,  as*  the 
name  of  the  white-haired  sculptor  falls  upon  the  ear. 

What  a  cutting  appellation  is  Claverhouse  for  the  merciless  com- 
mander, whose  sword  was  always  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  for  him  who  would  have  dared 

*  To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 

How  like  in  character  to  his  name  was  the  stout,  unbending,  burly 
Puritan,  Balfour  of  Burley. 

Could  the  fair  Edith  Bellenden,  of  Tillietudlem's  tower,  ever  hare 
been  much  affected  by  the  discourses  which  that  worthy  man,  Peter 
Pound  text,  hammered  into  the  brains  of  his  hearers  ?  We  opine  not, 
unless  to  sleep.  What  a  stiff  stomacher  must  have  been  worn  by  the 
Dowager  Lady  Margaret,  and  is  she  not  precisely  the  person  we  can 
imagine,  as  living  upon  the  recollection  of  a  breakfast  with  Royalty  ? 

We  think  of  the  palm  and  the  date  as  we  see  the  wide  nostril  and 
glossy  coat  of  Morton's  thorough-bred,  the  gallant  Moorkopf,  and  we 
shudder  at  the  maniac  cries  and  furious  gesticulations  that  emanate 
from 

*  Pale  Habakkuk  MncKLEWBATH, 
Who  cried  God's  will  be  done.' 

Could  we  hope  for  eloquence  from 

'  DuMBiEDiKES,  that  silcnt  laird, 
With  love  too  deep  to  smile : ' 

or  could  the  English  language  have  produced  a  name  more  fitting  for 
the  simple-hearted,  trusting  maiden,  who  trudged  so  many  weary  miles 
to  ask  for  mercy  from  '  McCallum  More,'  than  Jeannie  Deans,  or  one 
more  suited  to  the  loving,  light-headed,  once  light-hearted  sister,  than 
Effie?  ' 

There  is  a  sorrow  in  the  name  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  that 
rings  upon  the  imagination  like  a  death-knell,  and  our  pride  instantly 
arms  itself,  as  we  encounter  the  *  lofty  brow  and  beanng  high  *  of  dark 
Ravenswood. 

What  Alderman  could  have  angered  the  noble  author  so  much  as  to 
make  him  name  a  jester  'Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  the  son  of 
Weatherbrain,  the  son  of  an  Alderman  ?  ' 

What  an  appropriate  name  have  we  for  the  devoted/ self  sacrificing 
Israelitish  maiden,  in 
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*  Bbautiful  Rebecca, 
Peerless  daughter  of  a  Jew.' 

But  one  man  in  England  could  be  found  capable  of  draining  that 
huge  goblet  of  muscadine  at  a  draught,  or  of  finishing  that  formidable 
*  Karum  pie  *  at  one  sitting,  and  that  was  Athelstane  —  a  man  of  great 
weight  in  some  respects  —  and  we  doubt  if  a  whole  herd  of  swine  could 
have  grunted  out  a  more  suitable  designation  for  their  keeper,  than 
Gurth  the  son  of  Beowolf.  We  see  the  brawny  arm  of  Friar  Tuck  at 
he  tucks  up  his  sleeve  to  do  battle  with  the  venison,  with  which  his 
board  groans ;  and  the  black  bull's  head  on  that  huge  shield  tells  plainly 
enough  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  gigantic  Front-de-BcBuf. 

Alfred  could  have  had  no  descendant  more  Saxon  than  Rowena ; 
chivalry  no  type  more  proper  than  the  gallant  Ivanhoe  ;  and  we  hear 
the  sylvan  name  of  '  Locksley  the  Archer,*  only  to  lose  it  in  the  sound 
of  Robin  Hood's  bugle,  as  the  *  King  of  the  Forest '  welcomes  the  glori- 
ous CoBur-de-Lion  to  the  oaks  of  Sherwood. 

Why  is  it  that  the  name  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  a  little  bodkin 
are  so  indissolubly  connected  in  our  memory,  and  that  it  seems  perfectly 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  the  grand-son  of  that  worthy  tailor, 
'  Overstitch  of  Holdemess  ?  ' 

How  musical  is  the  name  of '  The  Monks  of  Kennaquhair ; '  and  how 
like  to  the  ambitious  prelate,  possessing 

*  A  FiEET  soul,  which,  working  out  its  waj, 
Fretted  the  puny  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er  iniormed  the  tenement  of  clay,' 

is  that  of  Father  Eustace. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hob  Miller  wore  a  white  hat,  and 
that  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  asserting, 

*  I  LIVE  by  the  mill,  God  bless  her ! 
She 's  parent,  wife,  and  child : ' 

notwithstanding  he  was  the  progenitor  of  charming  *  Black- eyed  Mysie,' 
the  cherry-cheeked  *  Maid  of  the  Mill  ? ' 

The  mysterious  *  Lady  of  the  Mist/  who  vanished  into  ether,  singing, 

*Thb  knot  of  faith  at  length  is  tied. 
The  churl  is  lord,  the  maid  is  bride  ; 
Wither,  bush,  and  perish,  well. 
Fallen  is  lofty  Atenbl  :  * 

was  doubtless  perfectly  correct  in  this  assertion,  but  Mary  Avenel  did 
not  injure  herself  particularly  by  the  fall  referred  to,  for  she  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  and  his  name  is  certainly  sufficient 
to  prove  what  a  fine,  warlike,  and  romantic  fellow  he  was. 

That  sweet  name  of  Mary  Avenel,  itself,  comes  wafted  to  our  ear  on 
the  soft  breezes  of  Glendearg,  and  we  leave  even  them  without  regret, 
as  we  think : 

*  It  *s  no  the  roar  of  sea  or  shore 

Wad  make  me  longer  wish  to  tarry ; 

X«»r  shouts  of  war,  that*s  heard  afar. 

But  leaving  thee,  my  bonny  Mart/ 
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What  a  capital  cognomen  for  a  mumbling  herald,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  blazoning  the  virtues  of  dead  bones,  is  Mumblazen  :  how  ex- 
cellent a  name  for  an  old  falconer  is  Adam  Woodcock :  or  Magdalen 
for  the  enthusiastic  devotee, 

*  The  pilgrim  of  that  shrine, 


Whose  spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  tomb, 
And  makes  its  dust  divine.' 

little  wit  is  required  to  discover  that  our  friend,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  was 
a  trudging  peddler,  that  *  the  generous  old  Udaller,'  Magnus  Troil,  was 
a  magnate  of  some  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  like  Zetland,  or  that 

*  The  witch  who  raised  her  withered  arm 

And  waved  her  hand  on  high, 
And  muttered  many  a  fearful  charm. 
While  lightning  filled  her  eye,* 

was  *  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,*  the  wild  Reim-kennar  of  the  North. 
What  a  host  of  melodious  names  have  we  in  Glenvarloch,  Hermione, 
Red  Gauntlet,  Wandering  Willie,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Fenella,  Cr6r- 
coBur,  Le  Balafre,  and  Dunois.  Who  can  forget  that  Hayraddin  was 
the  infidel  Bohemian,  whose  last  thought  on  earth  was  of  his  fleet  horse, 
Klepper ;  and  how  appropriately  the  Lady  Hameline  fulfils  the  destiny 
marked  out  for  her  by  her  sponsors,  in  marrying  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes. 

PhcBbe  Mayflower  reminds  us  of  the  dogwood  and  violets  of  Wood- 
stock, and  down  the  lofty  avenue  comes  a  voice  singing  : 

*  Hey  for  Cavaliers, 
Ho  for  Cavaliers  1 

as  we  think  of  that  wild,  rakish  devil,  Roger  Wil drake. 

But  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on  these  generous  colimins,  and  had 
we  the  wit,  we  might  conclude  as  Swaim  did  his  beautiful  *  Dryburgh 
Abbey,*  by  telling  you  that 

*  The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o*er, 

Their  influence  waned  away, 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer's  lake 

At  the  golden  close  of  day  : 
The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er, 

But  when  will  be  forgot 
The  buried  Genius  of  Romance, 

TJ^e  imperishable  Scott  ?  ' 

Such  a  poetic  flight,  however,  is  somewhat  too  high  for  our  present 
mood,  and  as  the  fate  of  '  Icarus*  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  will 
merely  remark  that  Master  Holdenough's  name  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
all,  since  it  reminds  us  that  we  must  stop,  and  consoles  us  with  the  re- 
flection that 

*  A  good  break-down  is  better  than  a  bad  speech.' 


Af-L  our  life's  quick-running  flight 
Is  through  never-chanfdng  twilight : 

Past,  revealiid  day  crowds  on  us  ever : 
Ever  rush  we  toward  the  fhtare  night, 

Yet  we  reach  the  future  never! 
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A      VISION      OF      MOUNT      VERNON. 

Washington  and  his  brethren  of  the  Revolution  contemplating  the  efforts  of  the  DaaghterB  of 
America,  now  seeking  to  adorn  the  spot  that  holds  his  ashes. 
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Methinks  in  yonder  spangled  skies 
'Mid  blissful  bowers  of  paradise, 
Thy  awful  spirit  I  discern  ; 
I  see  thy  mournful  glances  turn 
To  Vernon's  faded,  broken  urn  I 
Then  sudden  a  celestial  glow 
Brightens  thy  sad  o'erclouded  brow, 
As  thy  fair  daughters  o'er  thy  mould 
Up-build  the  shaft  of  gleamy  gold, 
All  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  fame, 
All  radiant  with  thy  shining  name. 

The  war-scarred  swordsmen,  bronzed  and  worn, 
Who  followed  long  thy  flaming  spear, 
And  marched  at  last,  with  banners  torn 
And  muffled  drum,  beside  thy  bier ; 
From  war-like  camp  and  life's  rough  roads 
Have  passed  to  heavenly  calm  abodes, 
Whore  wearied  veterans  drop  their  loads ; 
But  still  their  children's  children  rear 
The  shaft  whoso  topmost  gilded  stone 
Shall  bear  the  name  of  Washington  I 

Far  ofif  in  shadowy  parade 

I  sdem  to  see  their  hosts  arrayed, 

The  well-known  Continental  troop, 

A  stem-faced,  grand,  majestic  group. 

In  antique  garb,  with  ancient  blade. 

The  army  of  the  dead  I 

And  each  with  pleasure-beaming  glance 

Surveys  his  country's  broad  expanse. 

Wide  o'er  the  bleak,  black  rocks  of  Maine, 

Wide  o'er  the  prairie's  flowery  plain, 

From  sea  to  flashing  sea ! 

Delighted,  o'er  that  rich  domain. 

They  see  a  countless  flower-crowned  band. 

The  lovely  daughters  of  the  land, 

Each  bearing  in  her  rosy  hand 

Some  gifl;,  some  jewel  of  the  mine, 

To  deck  her  Father's  native  shrine  I 

Methinks  on  each  stem  warrior's  brow 

A  smile  celestial  spread  its  glow 

As  morning  tints  the  mountain  snow. 

With  bloom  so  rosy-red ; 

Methinks  the  grand  old  chief  doth  wear 

A  softer  look,  a  prouder  air, 

As  if  some  cloudy  shade  of  care 

Had  from  his  visage  fled ; 

Oh  I  well  may  transports  fire  their  eyes 

Seeing  this  sacred  altar  rise  I 
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Seeing  their  daughters'  lovely  shapes, 
From  forest  wilds,  from  jutting  capes, 
From  north,  from  south,  from  east,  from  west 
A  long  procession,  flower-drest, 
Fair  pilgrims  seeking  Vernon's  grave. 
Where  sobs  Potomac's  mournful  wave  ; 
And  there  'mid  choral  psalms  of  praise, 
'Mid  sweetest,  holiest  melodies. 
They  labor  till  the  shaft  they  raise 
High  soaring  to  the  bending  skies  I 
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REALITIES 


*  She  has  received  a  deep  wound  in  her  tenderness.  I  can  see  how  it  is.  So  devotedly 
as  she  has  luved  her  father;  so  many  perhaps  unheeded  sacrifices  as  she  has  ever 
made  to  his  comfurt  and  consolation;  the  rude  indifference  to  her  dearest  feelings 
which  he  manifested  in  the  manner  of  this  rupture,  has  wounded  her  deeply.  It  is  a 
sore  trial  to  a  child  so  good  and  dutiful.'  —  Mr.  Sorrbl. 

In  novels  we  see  people  compensated  for  all  manner  of  misfortunes, 
by  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  ;  they  do  at  length 
reach  the  haven  of  peace  and  happiness  after  having  been  long  tempest- 
tossed.  But  in  real  life  the  scales  are  seldom  balanced  so  nicely.  It  is 
to  the  life  to  come  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  mysteries  and 
the  final  reward. 

I  had  been  crushed  and  tortured,  but  I  was  not  dead.  I  had  been 
thwarted  in  every  path  in  which  I  had  sought  happiness,  in  every  way 
in  which  happiness  could  come  to  me.  I  had  been  in  love,  had  been 
engaged,  had  had  every  fibre  of  my  soul  knit  to  the  soul  of  another,  and 
felt  them  one  by  one  torn  and  wrenched  from  their  fastenings.  I  had 
wished  to  die,  but  I  was  not  dead.  What  should  I  do  ?  '  There  might 
indeed  be  another  as  good,  many  a  great  deal  better  ; '  and  love,  I  verily 
believe,  love  as  strong,  as  deep,  as  true,  might  be  inspired  by  more 
than  one  ;  but  in  all  the  wide  world  of  millions  I  might  not  meet  him, 
and  were  he  at  my  feet,  most  firmly  had  I  resolved  that  I  would  not 
listen  to  him. 

Neither  argument  nor  ridicule  had  convinced  me  that  love  was 
'  folly  and  nonsense.'  I  not  only  believed  now,  but  knew  and  felt  that  it 
was  first  in  purity  and  loftiness  of  all  the  emotions  planted  in  our  souls. 
But  it  waa  a  boon  denied  me,  and  though  there  would  be  no  life  in  the 
existence,  I  could  exist  without  it.  But  henceforth  inactivity  and 
monotony  must  be  abjured.  I  was  not  obliged  to  toil  for  bread.  I 
almost  wished  I  was,  that  there  might  be  an  apology  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  what  I  was  resolved  to  do,  and  not  entirely  eradicated  from 
my  heart  was  the  terror  of  what  *  they  would  say.' 
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Aunt  Ida  endeavored  to  comfort  me  by  reminding  me  that  I^was  rich, 
and  should  have  plenty  of  better  offers,  and  when  one  presented  itself 
not  long  afterward  in  the  form  of  what  the  world  calls  an  *  eligible 
match,'  a  man  who  was  also  rich,  would  make  '  so  kind  a  husband '  and 
*  excellent  provider,'  she  was  astonished  that  I  would  not  even  *  think 
of  it.'  She  was  sure  I  should  never  have  a  'better  chance,'  and  per- 
haps if  I  did  not  *  take  up  with  it '  I  should  never  have  another  I  She 
hoped  I  did  not  mean  to  be  an  '  old  maid,'  because  I  had  been  *■  disap- 
pointed.' 

I  did  not  reveal  to  her  my  silent  meditations,  nor  attempt  to  make 
her  understand  that  a  walking  account-book  would  be  no  so  very  desir- 
able accompaniment  in  my  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  for  done  of  these  things 
would  she  have  comprehended,  and  would  have  cried  fudge  to  my 
sentimentalism.  Neither  did  I  tell  her  what  I  say  to  this  paper  with 
about  the  same  probability  of  being  understood,  that  few  women  are 
in  danger  of  dying  of  sentimentalism.  The  worst  effect  of  the  floods  of 
fiction  and  romance,  is  not  that  of  making  young  ladies  too  exclusive., 
or  too  much  in  love  with  heroes  ever  to  be  content  with  ordinary 
human  beings.  The  sentiment  wlych  is  an  inalienable  birth-right, 
that  they  must  love  something ;  and  another,  which  they  imbibe  as  soon 
as  they  can  listen,  and  are  formally  taught  as  soon  as  they  can  under- 
stand, that  they  must  be  married  to  something,  leaves  very  few  who 
have  the  courage  —  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  —  to  wed  themselves  to 
imaginary  heroes. 

I  was  not  dead,  and  there  was  a  long  way  before  me  :  how  long  it 
seemed  then  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  !     What  should  I  do  ? 

First,  elasticity  must  be  restored.  Should  I  sit  down  in  quiet  and 
trust  to  the  mere  force  of  resolutions  to  preserve  health,  I  should  soon  be 
sunk  in  hopeless  despondency,  and  not  the  *  Worm  of  the  Still,'  but  one 
far  more  insidious  would  fasten  itself  upon  my  vitals ;  one  that  would 
for  ever  gnaw,  but  alas  I  would  never  consume  !  It  is  a  slow  way  of 
dying  I 

I  must  live : 

'  Bbar  up,  jet  still  bear  up  :  no  bark  did  e*er 
By  stooping  to  the  storm  of  fear,  escape  the  tempest's  wrath.* 

It  is  not  womanly  to  be  brave  ;  it  is  far  more  proper  to  pine  and  die  ; 
and  whether  more  seemly  or  not,  there  are  few  who  have  the  power  to 
do  otherwise. 

My  childish  recollections  of  the  city  were  not  all  rose-color,  but  I 
could  conceive  of  its  having  the  power  to  divert,  and  diversion  was  my 
first  object  ;  therefore  to  the  city  I  resolved  to  go. 

My  brother  had  married.  I  had  been  the  repository  of  his  hopes  and 
fears,  his  success  and  ecstasies  during  all  the  season  of  courtship.  I  had 
given  him  sympathy,  and  had  also  given  him  aid.  The  rough  places 
had  more  than  once  required  to  be  made  smooth,  and  the  zigzag  stream 
to  be  forced  into  a  more  compliant  channel ;  and  when  the  sky  was 
dark,  or  the  waters  troubled,  he  sadly  needed  the  magnetism  of  a  gentle 
hand  and  a  loving  heart.  Strange  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
she  who  ministered  unto  him  needed  also  to  be  ministered  unto.     He 
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listened  to  her  sorrowful  story,  but  could  not  see  that  it  was  rf  *  any 
great  consequence.'  He  was  happy,  it  was  enough  for  him.  It  was 
her  duty  to  be  happy,  and  he  could  only  see  that  it  was  troublesome 
and  annoying  if  she  was  not.  If  she  was  not  blithe  and  gay,  and  xeady 
at  all  times  to  amuse  him,  wh^  she  was 'moping,  and  her  moods  con- 
flicted with  his  new-found  joyousness.  Once  she  was  necessary,  to  his 
happiness  ;  now  she  could  not  add  to  it  and  she  must  not  permit  the 
clouds  which  hovered  over  her  to  shadow  his  path. 

He  was  married,  and  if  I  wished  to  go  to  the  city  I  was  welcome  to 
his  home  ;  but  he  was  astonished  tljat  I  was  so  weak  as  to  need  diver- 
sion, and  /ny  duties  were  at  home,  where  I  ought  to  be  cheerful  and 
contented.  « 

Another  dream  had  ended.  Another  of  life'*  lessons  had  been  tho- 
roughly learned.  *  Woman  is  made  dependent.  God  has  given  her 
natural  protectors.'  How  firmly  they  support  her  I  How  kindly  they 
sustain  her  ! 

But  I  must  live,  whether  sustained  and  supported  or  not ;  with  no  one 
else  to  rely  upon,  1  must  be  self-relying. 

I  needed  diversion,  however  weak  it  might  be,  or  mind  and  Ibody 
would  soon  be  utterly  prostrate.  I  could  not  travel.  I  had  no  escort. 
The  city  was  the  only  p\ace  where  prqprie^  allowed  me  to  amuse 
myself  I  went  and  amused  myself  I  was  in  the  bustling  world,  but 
not  of  it.  In  all  the  gay  and  endless  throngs  there  weife  ilorie  who 
knew  or  cared  for  me.  I  dreamed  away  hours  in  the  dimly-lighted 
halls  of  works  of  art,  and  threaded  the  dark  alleys  of  the  wrttched  and 
poverty-stricken  ;  talked  with  beggars,  and  sat  upon  the  marble  steps 
of  some  princely  palace  to  listen  to  the^wild  or  plaintive  tones  of  the 
wending  musician,  and  did  at  length  grow  forgetful  of  self.  There 
opened  to  me  a  new  world,  and  awoke  within  me  a  new  life. 

Some  good  people  are  in  the-  habit  of  advising  others  to  be  happy,  of 
telling  them  it  is  their  duty  to  be  happy,  as  if  happiness  could  come  at 
our  call ;  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  he  planted  and  watered  ;  and  with 
not  less  complacenfcy  we  are  often  admonished  how 'meekly  we  should 
bear  misfortune?  pain,  disease,  or  calumny,  by  those  who  i^ould  sink 
mider  the  steady  anticipation  of  any  oncof  these  evils.  We  are  told 
to  be  bUnd  to  our  parents'  faults,  while  w6  have  it  enjoined  as  a  duty 
to  study  the  faults  of  all  others  as  the  on^y  means  of  avoiding  them,  as 
if  this  blindness  were  a  matter  of  the  will,  as  if  we  could  help  seeing 
what  is  eveir  before  our  eyes,  or  help  judging  actions  that  more  inti- 
mately concern  us  than  any  others. 

I  had  been  educated  to  think  amusements  of  all  'kinds,  not  only  a 
waste  of  time  but  sinful  in  themselves,  and  my  educated  conscience 
was  a  long  time  in  discerning  the  faults  qf  its  education.  Those  who 
had  so  degenerated  as  to  need  the  stimulus  of  excitement,  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  supposing  lost  to  all  that  was  noble  and  good.  Very  truly 
may  they  congratulate  themselves  who  have  never  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  it ;  but  if  there  must  be  a  choice  between  excitement  and  morbid 
inactivity,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  which  to  choose.  There  are  few 
people  who  can  understand  what  they  themselves  have  not  experienced  ; 
and  to  my  brother,  who  had  been  always  well,  always  happy,  always 
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his  own  master,  and  always  prosperous,  the  idea  of  heing  morhid,  of 
needing  medicine  for  the  mind,  was  only  ridiculous.  If  I  had  had  a 
fever,  he  could  have  understood  that  I  needed  pills  and  powders  ;  if  I 
had  had  a  wound,  that  I  needed  bandages  and  anodynes ;  but  that  the  soul 
could  be  sick,  or  the  mind  suffer,  was  an  idea  to  be  treated  only  with 
contempt.  He  did  not  need  diversion,  and  could  not  waste  his  time  in 
furnishing  it  to  others.  Then  came  again  the  consciousness  of  woman's 
dependence,  her  utter  inability  to  take  care  of  herself.  How  often  I  sat 
at  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  park,  longing  to  stroll  alone  its 
moon-lit  paths,  or  watched  the  gay  crowds  to  whom  amusement  was 
the  end  and  aim  of  life,  and  wished  society  allowed  me  also  free  agency, 
not  the  freedom  to  consecrate  life  to  pleasure,  but  to  diversify  it,  and 
thus  make  it  more  useful. 

But  there  were  many  things  I  was  at  liberty  to  observe,  and  I  made 
the  best  use  I  was  able  of  my  powers.  I  was  somewhat  green.  1 
should  be  if  I  had  been  bom  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  lived  there  a  century. 
To  those  who  had  lived  there  two  years  and  a  half,  it  was  perfectly 
amazing  that  I  did  not  know  any  omnibus  line  in  the  city,  the  name  of 
every  church  and  its  pastor,  all  the  people  who  kept  carriages,  in  which 
streets  it  was  proper  to  acknowledge  one  had  acquaintances  living,  and 
that  no  lady  would  think  of  wearing  a  hat  made  by  any  but  a  French 
milliner.  '  Gloves  in  Sixth  Avenue  I  who  would  thmk  of  buying  gloves 
in  Sixth  Avenue  I ' 

'  But  why  are  they  not  just  as  good  ?  Do  the  manufacturers  have 
one  quality  for  Broadway,  and  another  for  streets  of  lesser  dignity  ?  * 

*  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  difierence.' 

*  I  pray  you  will  not  keep  staring  in  at  the  windows,'  said  a  young 
lady  with  whom  I  was  walking  down  Broadway  ;  '  people  will  know 
you  have  just  come  from  the  country.' 

*  What  if  they  do  ?  I  am  from  the  country,  and  I  came  to  the  city 
on  purpose  to  stare  in  at  the  windows,  and  with  all  my  staring  I  think 
I  shall  never  out-do  those  who  stare  at  us  when  they  come  in  the 
country.' 

'Well,  that's  different.' 

It  was  diflerent  I  could  see,  but  that  it  was  better  I  could  not  see ; 
and  in  future  I  walked  alone,  and  gazed  at  any  thing  that  promised 
remuneration  for  my  pains.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  modi^ing  and 
remodelling  me,  so  but  what  it  would  be  evident  that  I  was  not  a  fash- 
ionable lady,  though  I  did  consent  to  go  to  Madam  B.'s,  where  I  passed 
through  an  ordeal  very  much  like  that  to  which  I  had  often,  in  my 
thoughtless  cruelty,  subjected  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  turkeys, 
previous  to  the  last  fiery  trial.  I  was  stuffed  and  pinioned,  com- 
pressed and  inflated,  pulled  this  way  and  that  way,  and  most  minutely 
instructed  in  *  manners.'  I  made  many  friends  who  expressed  great 
interest  in  my  promotion,  and  anxiously  suggested  a  thousand  things  for 
my  improvement.  One  especially  took  upon  herself  the  unpleasant  but 
purely  benevolent  task  of  enumerating  the  disagreeable  things  there 
were  about  me,  in  mind,  character,  and  person,  and  as  often  as  two  or 
three  times  a  week  devoted  an  hour  to  comparing  me  with  others,  in 
order  to  prove  my  inferiority.     It  would  greatly  multiply  my  attrac- 
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tions  if  I  dressed  like  Miss  D.,  and  walked  like  Miss  L. ;  if  I  sat 
demure  like  Miss  P.,  for  it  is  exceedingly  ungenteel  to  be  guilty  of 
animation.  I  had  never  studied  to  make  myself  attractive,  and  con- 
scious that  those  who  are  constituted  our  protectors,  think  it  is  only 
beauty  that  needs  protection,  I  had  never  any  hope  of  securing  their 
kind  guardianship.  I  was  not  indifferent,  perhaps  was  not  quite  re- 
signed to  neglect.  I  had  more  than  once  coveted  the  charms  others 
possessed,  as  well  as  the  attention  they  were  sure  to  receive,  though  I 
do  not  think  envy  ever  took  possession  of  my  soul.  But  if  my  taste 
had  been  consulted,  I  certainly  should  not  have  given  an  orange  tint  to 
my  complexion,  that  would  almost  prompt  the  benevolent  to  offer  me 
free  passage  to  the  New  Republic  :  nor  adorned  my  face  with  a  three- 
cornered  protuberance,  bearing  very  little  resemblance  to  a  Christian 
nose.  Had  the  option  remained  with  me,  I  should  have  chosen  auburn 
instead  of  raven  hair,  and  the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  bloom  for  my  cheeks. 
I  should  have  preferred  the  ease  and  elegance  which  nature  knows 
how  to  confer,  to  the  awkwardness  I  was  so  painfully  conscious  of  hav- 
ing inherited ;  but  I  was  equally  well  aware  that  these  were  things 
not  to  be  acquired.  I  fully  appreciated  the  kindness  of  those  who 
wished  to  prepare  me  for  the  *  only  proper  sphere  of  woman,'  by  in- 
creasing my  market  value,  and  my  friend  informed  me  for  my  encour- 
agement, that  she  had  actually  known  homely  girls  to  get  married ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  experience,  my  hopes  might  have  been  revived 
by  this  assurance  ;  but  very  naturally  my  efforts  in  this  line  corresponded 
with  my  languishing  aspirations,  though  I  reserved  this  bit  of  confi- 
dence for  my  readers  only. 

I  shall  not  bring  upon  myself  the  attacks  of  all  the  critics  for  advo- 
cating *  woman's  rights,'  *  woman's  education,'  or  *  woman's  progress,' 
in  any  respect,  not  being  among  those  who,  in  the  language  of  one  who 
considers  himself  very  wise  on  the  subject,  '  think  it  a  great  wrong  or 
any  wrong  at  all  that  wifehood  and  maternity  are  made  the  great  end 
of  woman's  life.'  But  we  do  not  think  with  him  that  the  excep- 
tions are  rare,  so  rare  as  to  be  entirely  without  significance,  that  happy 
women,  those  who  discharge  with  satisfaction  and  completeness  all  the 
duties  peculiar  to  womanhood,  are  entirely  satisfied  with  woman's 
whole  position.  They  do  not  consider  it  quite  proved  that  the  majority 
of  women  are  as  well  provided  for  and  as  happy  as  the  majority  of  men, 
if  independence  and  free- agency  have  any  thing  to  do  with  happiness. 
But  experience  being  in  many  things  not  the  best  merely,  but  the  only 
teacher,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  instruct  in  any  other  way  men, 
who  being  men,  can  never  appreciate  their  own  peculiar  privileges,  and 
not  being  women,  can  never  understand  their  peculiar  wants. 

The  consciousness  became  more  than  ever  painful,  that  to  have  no 
duties  at  all  to  perform,  was  a  kind  of  life  more  oppressive  than  to  be 
condemned  to  the  veriest  drudgery.  I  could  not  get  so  interested  and 
absorbed  in  dressing  as  to  feel  it  a  sufficient  object  in  life.  Amuse- 
ments, when  I  could  enjoy  them,  were  sufficient  for  the  hour,  and  then 
appeared  the  vacuum  more  and  moie  appalling. 

The  little  wife  with  whom  I  was  domiciled  was  '  so  contented  and 
so  happy/  and  continually  congratulating  herself  that  excitement  and 
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change  were  not  necessary  td  her  nature.  She  not  only  had  a  home 
for  her  heart,  but  a  house  in  which  to  exercise  her  mind,  her  taste  ;  to 
plan,  arrange,  construct,  and  direct,  all  of  which  combined,  does  furnish 
enough  for  any  true  woman's  nature,  and  the  more  womanly  she  is  the 
more  certain  it  will  prove  that  without  these  she  will  be  restless  and 
demand  a  substitute. 

But  it  is  not  those  who  have  plenty  of  wifely  and  motherly  duties  to 
perform,  who  are  always  content  and  happy,  as  I  learned  in  the  Uttle 
time  spent  in  the  family  of  a  notable  uncle,  who,  finding  I  had  come  to 
the  oity,  thought  meet  to  invite  me  to  lus  house.  I  had  never  then 
seen  any  thing  in  the  way  of  grandeur  quite  so  grand  as  my  uncle 
Gideon's  establishment,  and  was  still  so  green  as  to  suppose  happiness 
must  necessarily  dwell  in  the  midst  of  so  much  luxury. 

I  had  scarcely  known  of  their  existence  till  now,  as  for  some  reason 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  family  feud  which  had  interrupted,  for  many 
years,  all  family- visiting,  and  accepted  the  invitation  as  a  sort  of  step- 
ping-stone to  peace  and  good- will. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived  I  was  of  course  expected,  but  it  is 
very  ungenteel  and  oountrified  for  friends  to  greet  firiends  at  the  door, 
and  I  saw  nothing  of  mine  till  I  had  been  ushered  up  three  flights  of 
stairs,  not  into  the  best  chamber,  because  I  am  a  country  friend,  and 
the  third-best  will  do  for  me,  of  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  complain, 
except  that  it  is  a  long  way  up,  and  is  a  dormitory  far  more  elegant 
than  I  hd,vo  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying,  and  not  till  I  had  spent 
there  some  three  or  four  hours.  The  furniture  is  all  made  to  order, 
and  made  to  correspond,  and  every  article  is  of  rose-wood  of  the  finest 
polish.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  Madonna,  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
old  masters.  Over  the  toilet-table  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  me  more 
beautiful  than  nature  efer  dreamed  of  making  me,  and  this,  during  all 
my  stay,  compensates  for  many  other  evils  ;  for  I  confess  what  per- 
haps few  women  will,  that  I  like  to  go  away  from  the  mirror  with  a 
comfortable  feeling,  wHiph  I  am  sure  is  not  sin,  as  it  is  only  a  comfort- 
able feeling  that  is  ever  allowed  me.  My  bed,  could  it  be  down  ? 
no,  that  would  be  fifty  years  behind  the  age.  Yet  it  is  quite  as  downy 
in  the  sensation  it  produces,  as  I  sink  to  slumber  in  its  depths.  The 
curtains  are  lace,  of  course,  but  I  am  almost  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  a  fancy  cloud  of  morning  is  hovering  over  me  with  its  dancing 
shadows'reflected  upon  the  amber-colored  satin  below.  I  purify  myself 
in  a  crystal  fountain  that  flows  through  silver  forests  into  a  marble 
basin,  and  walk  upon  tapestry  that  would  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
tiniest  foot  of  elfin  sprite. 

Not  till  the  shadows  begin  to  fall,  and  I  am  almost  falling  from 
faintness,  does  the  dinner  hour  arrive,  and  not  till  this  important  occa- 
sion, do  I  meet  the  family,  who  have  been  airing  and  dressing,  and  have 
not  before  assembled  in  the  parlor. 

My  tmcle,  whose  name  was  not  Gideon,  merely,  but  Gideon  Frisby, 
was  a  man  who  had  seen*  some  sixty  years,  and  ought  to  have  been 
still  young,  as  all  men  ought  to  be  at  this  age,  but  he  had  withered  his 
soul,  and  narrowed  his  mind,  by  speculating  among  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, till  there  was  scarcely  any  of  the  immortal  part  lefl,  and,  as  is 
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always  the  case,  the  furrows  of  the  heart  are  stamped  upon  the  face. 
There  is  no  truer  way  to  read  the  man  than  to  trace  the  lines  upon  his 
brow.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  brow  may  not  be 
all  furrows,  and  age  be  written  upon  every  feature,  and  they  yet  gleam 
with  a  beauty  surpassing  the  bloom  of  the  ruddiest  youth.  But  this 
beauty  never  gleams  from  the  sordid  soul. 

My  aunt  was  married  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  was  therefore 
nearly  of  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  and  nearly  twice  his  size.  They 
began  life  as  most  Americans  do,  in  a  small  way,  and  lived  in  the  same 
small  way  till  they  were  able  to  come  suddenly  forth  and  play  the  part 
of  prince  and  noble,  and  suddenly  astonish  the  world,  the  little  world 
for  which  they  lived,  by  an  estabUshment  which  few  would  hope  to 
rival. 

"When  we  meet  I  am  greeted  with  all  the  cordiality  consistent  with 
decorum,  and  though  it  is  not  expressed,  I  feel  quite  confident  that  th^ 
have  not  objected  to  my  staying,  and  on  the  whole  rather  like  the  idea. 
Before  dinner  there  is  time  for  me  to  look  about,  and  it  is  evidently  ex: 
pected  that  I  shall  open  my  eyes  with  wonder,  and  express  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  what  they  are  permitted  to  behold.  I  am  somewhat, 
dazzled,  to  be  sure,  in  these  great  saloons,  which  seem  like  something  of 
which  I  may  have  read  in  eastern  fable,  but  which  I  did  not  really 
suppose  existed  in  modem  and  especially  model  Republics  I  The  chairs 
actually  stood  upon  golden  legs,  '  like  Miss  Eolmansegs,'  and  were 
covered  with  cloth,  the  warp  and  woof  of  which  were  gold.  Statues 
and  statuettes,  in  a  state  of  nature,  stood  in  every  nook  and  comer,  and 
all  manner  of  saints  and  angels,  winged  cherubs  and  cherubims  were 
in  a  similar  interesting  state  upon  the  walls.  I  was  no  longer  so  un- 
sophisticated as  to  be  shocked,  for  I  had  learned  that  this  was  exhibit- 
ing myself  in  a  way  to  make  my  friends  blush  more  for  me  than  I  did 
for  them  ;  for  of  course  I  could  learn  nothing  of  art  if  I  had  not  leamed 
to  look  with  an  artist's  eye  upon  his  works.  My  eyes  had  become 
skilled  in  the  unfaltering  gaze  that  proved  them  to  be  habitues  and,! 
had  not  forgot  the  lessons  which  had  been  so  often  inculcated,  that  it  is 
extremely  vulgar  to  appear  natural,  and  while  I  continually  reiterated 
*  oh  I  *  and  *  ah  I  *  I  did  it  according  to  the  most  approved  methods.  I 
was  expected  to  stare  and  to  admire  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  any  thing  quite  so  worthy  of  admiration,  and  felt  very  much  while  ' 
I  was  doing  it,  as  I  oflen  had  in  ihe  Museum,  where  I  had  paid  two 
shillings  for  admittance. 

But  at  length  the  tinkle  of  the  silver  bell  announces  dinner.  The 
table  groans  with  luxuries,  and  course  after  course  comes  round,  till 
dining  seems  to  you  the  most  wearisome  and  disgusting  of  ceremonies. 
There  is  no  conversation,  for  this  would  intermpt  the  main  business, 
and  they  have  never  even  leamed  the  meaning  pf  conversation.  . 

My  Aunt  Dolly  was  the  personification  of  every  thing  coarse  and  vul- 
gar in  woman.  That  she  had  no  education,  was  not  her  fault ;  that  she 
had  neither  perception  nor  discernment,  might  not  be  her  fault  either ; 
but  that  she  was  without  principle,  though  making  great  professions 
to  piety,  a  slave  to  fashion,  and  in  continual  trepidation  lest  those  as 
ignorant  and  vulgar  as  herself  should  suspect  her  of  not  being  versed  in 
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all  the  minutiffi  of  fashionable  etiquette,  it  seems  to  me  could  not  be 
the  fault  of  Him  who  made  her.  She  evidently  had  the  false  idea  that 
dress  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  formation  of  a  lady,  and  it 
is  very  true  that  the  real  lady  may  be  known  by  her  dress.  But  I  have 
seen  one  who  did  not  spend  twenty  dollars  a  year  upon  her  personal  ap- 
parel, whose  dress  would  indicate  to  the  most  superficial  glance  that  it 
belonged  to  one  who  was,  in  every  thought  and  motion,  a  lady.  How 
to  seem  a  lady  had  been  for  several  years  the  study  of  my  Aunt  Dolly, 
and  if  she  had  devoted  the  same  time  to  studying  to  be  one,  I  think  she 
might  have  learned,  at  least,  to  act  well  her  part. 

What  a  scene  of  genuine  enjoyment  might  have  been  made  of  their 
gilded  palace  I  Before  they  were  ready  to  inhabit  it,  their  children 
were  all  married  or  dead ;  so,  instead  of  surrounding  themselves  with 
sunny  human  faces,  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  sympathy, 
of  winning  new  hearts  and  binding  them  by  honest  and  hearty  kind- 
ness, they  chose  society  made  up  of  statues,  whose  breath  was  more 
chilling  than  the  touch  of  marble. 

*  Why  may  not  a  few  friends  come  in  and  enjoy  a  social  evening  ?  *  I 
would  inquire  of  my  would-be  stately  aunt. 

*  Oh  I  nobody  does  it  in  the  city,'  was  the  stereotyped  reply  to  this  and 
every  other  question  that  referred  to  genuine  enjoyment.  Is  there  no 
company  to  vary  the  monotony  ?  Oh  I  yes  ;  at  certain  hours  there  are 
carriages  at  the  door ;  the  bell  rings  responsive  to  the  touch  of  liveried 
servants ;  doors  open  to  admit  these  various  and  sundry  statues*  dressed 
not  in  classic  but  in  Parisian  fashion,  and  from  their  lips  fall,  in  mea- 
sured cadence,  stereotyped  phrases  ;  bows  are  exchanged ;  exeunt ;  the 
carriage  rolls  away,  and  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  congratulates 
herself  that  she  belongs  to  the  first  society — that  her  house  and  its  adom- 
ings  are  the  wonder  of  all  eyes  —  that  she  is  Mrs.  Gideon  Frisby ! 
They  long  ago  bade  adieu  to  comfort  and  every  thing  like  happiness,  but 
what  matters,  now  that  they  are  fashionable  and  genteel  ?  Is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  thought  I,  to  become  a  fool  as  one  becomes  rich  ?  to 
give  up  happiness  as  one  gains  gold  ?  I  must  not  go  into  the  street 
without  an  array  which  requires  an  hour's  arrangement,  and  when 
there,  I  must  walk  as  if  my  muscles  were  a  regularly-constructed  ma- 
chine, some  of  the  complicated  springs  of  which  would  break  if  I  should 
move  contrary  to  rule.  And  who  is  going  to  think  the  worse  of  me  if 
I  venture  to  be  an  independent,  self  relying,  natural  being  ?  Why,  not 
ten  people  in  the  great  city  know  me  at  aU.  In  the  street  I  should  not, 
in  a  whole  week,  meet  one  who  would  recognize  me  ;  and  if  I  should, 
of  what  consequence  is  the  opinion  which  depends  entirely  upon  the 
fashion  of  my  dress?  Alas  I  this  is  a  question  nobody  can  answer. 
There  we  are,  all  mourning  that  we  are  slaves ;  but  when  we  ask, 

'  Slaves  to  whom  and  t^  what  ?  '  the  only  reply  is, '  To  one  another,  and  a 
fashion  which  we  alone  make.'  Each  one  hates  it,  abhors  it,  and  each 
one  bows  down  to  the  goddess  who  commands  it. 

*  It  is  so  expensive  staying  in  the  city,*  was  an  expression  I  had  often 
heard,  and  I  soon  found  how  true  it  was,  and  learned  also,  that  one 
great  reason  is  that  there  is  so  much  necessary  for  display  there  is  little 
left  for  comfort.     There  was  no  provision  for  the  coughs,  the  colds,  the 
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head-aches  or  heart-aches  of  her  friends  in  the  store-house  of  my  aunt. 
There  was  no  medicine-chest,  or  shelf  with  row  of  labelled  bottles,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  not  a  grain  of  sympathy  in  her  bosom,  and 
if  there  had  ever  been  a  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  it  had 
long  ago  been  turned  to  something  worse  than  bitterness. 

*  Have  you  a  head-ache,  and  would  you  like  a  little  camphor  ? '  You 
can  get  the  gum  at  the  druggist's  and  the  alcohol  at  the  Hquor-store, 

*  round  the  comer,'  and  when  it  has  stood  three  or  four  days  it  will  be 
fit  for  use,  and  by  that  time,  very  likely  you  will  not  again  want  it. 

*  Have  you  a  cold,  and  would  you  like  a  little  of  the  nice  herb  drink 
that  never  failed  to  cure  you  at  home  ?  '  The  servant  can  run  out  and 
get  you  a  paper  for  two  shillings.  A  penny's  worth  is  all  you  need, 
but  there  are  no  such  quantities  in  this  great  mart. 

It  is  indeed  expensive  hving  in  the  city.  How  much  it  costs  to  dress, 
so  that  one  is  presentable  among  one's  fashionable  friends.  What  a 
quantity  of  embroideries  are  soiled  every  week,  and  what  a  bill  the 
laundress  makes  out ;  for  to  have  washing  done  in  the  house  is  not  one 
of  the  privileges  accorded  to  a  guest.  Servants  do  not  like  it  to  have 
extra  washing,  and  to  be  at  extra  trouble  to  entertain  people  is  no  part 
of  modem  hospitality.  In  the  country  it  is  difierent.  We  have  all  our 
food  and  raiment  free  of  expense ;  we  have  carriages  and  horses,  but  it 
costs  nothing  to  buy  or  keep  them.     The  grain  grows  in  the  fields 

*  without  money  and  without  price.'  We  have  no  servants,  so  of  course 
we  do  not  have  to  pay  them.  We  do  our  own  work  and  waiting,  but 
surely  it  is  no  labor,  at  least  our  gentility  is  not  affected  by  it.  City 
firiends  come  and  stay  days  and  weeks,  and  imagine  they  are  doing  us  a 
favor,  but  every  thing  costs  so  much  in  the  city  that  these  same  friends 
can  scarcely  be  invited  to  dine  in  return  for  the  cordial  hospitality  that 
was  bestowed  without  a  look  or  word  that  reminded  them  they  were 
either  expense  or  trouble. 

Cold,  stately,  and  formal,  heartless,  vulgar  splendor  !  These  were  the 
expressions  that  escaped  my  lips  as  I  strolled  about  the  gorgeous  apart- 
ments at  my  Uncle  Gideon's.  Even  the  very  fire  seemed  to  chill  one, 
and  the  brilliant  reflectors  to  cast  upon  one  cold,  dark  shadows  that 
lay  like  clods  upon  the  heart.  Every  thing  was  done  with  the  precision 
of  clock  work ;  the  breakfast-bell  rang,  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  the 
tea-bell  rang  at  an  invariable  moment,  and  all  was  cheerless  as  a  felon's 
meal.  Like  my  Lady  Dedlock's  house,  '  it  was  a  fairy  land  to  visit, 
but  a  desert  to  live  in.' 

And  was  there  no  thought  of  higher  or  better  things,  with  all  this 
pomp  and  show  ?  Oh !  yes.  The  church  had  no  more  meekly-bowing 
devotees,  and  no  more  munificent  patrons.  Just  witness  the  Sunday 
morning  preparations  for  the  house  of  God.  It  is  the  family  only  who 
deserve  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath,  evidently,  was  not  made  for  ser- 
vants. They  are  busy  with  breakfast ;  more  busy  with  dinner,  which 
is  a  genuine  Sunday  dinner,  far  more  elaborate  than  any  other  day,  and 
the  dressing  is  more  elaborate  than  for  any  other  occasion,  except  a  ball 
The  Sabbath  hat  and  Sabbath  cloak  are  of  richer  and  more  costly  ma- 
terial. The  driver  and  the  footman  spend  a  longer  time  in  fiirbishing 
the  horses  and  carriage  to  stand  before  the  church  door,  and  there  is  an 
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appearance  all  around  the  house  of  festivity  and  celebration.  "When  all 
thmgs  are  ready,  we  move  off  with  something  of  the  grandeur  of  a 
cavalcade.  Does  not  every  body  stare  when  we  walk  through  the  aisle  ? 
What  a  sin  it  would  be  to  stay  away  from  church !  "What  a  wicked 
thing  it  is  not  to  support  the  Gospel  I  Look  around  :  Christ  said  *  the 
poor  shall  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.'  I  wonder  where  they 
are  to  assemble  in  order  to  hear  it  ?  and  whose  office  it  is  to  preach  it 
to  them?  There  are  certainly  none  of  them  here.  The  minister 
adapts  his  sermon  to  the  consciences  and  especially  to  the  purses  of  his 
hearers.  Nobody  is  startled,  nobody  is  offended,  nobody  is  aroused. 
Can  it  possibly  be  a  sermon  imto  edification  ?  Every  thing  is  done  with 
the  stateliness  and  solemnity  of  a  court  parade,  and  when  the  cere- 
monies are  over  we  go  home.  The  dinner  is  ready  to  refresh  us,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  dine. 

'  We  had  a  most  excellent  discourse,'  is  remarked  by  one,  while  his 
eyes  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  the  excellent  dinner ;  and  *  The  Doctor 
was  himself  to-day,'  remarks  another,  and  *  The  church  was  well  filled, 
chimes  a  third,  and  neither  word  nor  doctrine  receives  farther  comment ; 
but  Mrs.  B.'s  carriage  and  Mrs.  D.'s  feathers  are  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  aflernoon  is  spent  in  sleeping,  and  the  evening  at  the  prayer-meet- 
ing ;  and  one  Sunday  is  like  every  other,  and  all  weeks  the  same. 

What  conception  had  my  Aunt  Dolly  of  the  '  holy  duties  of  woman- 
hood,' may  easily  be  inferred ;  but  to  answer  would  require  a  book,  at 
least  a  chapter,  and  when  it  is  written,  it  will  be  the  history  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  on  whom  the  '  holy '  duties  of  womanhood  devolve. 


THE     SAND. 


BY    IL    n.    "WILDMAN. 


How  pleasant 't  is  to  wander  back 

O'er  memory's  fairy -land, 
To  davs  when  I  a  '  bare-foot  boy,* 

Made  '  foot-prints  in  tho  sand : ' 

To  days  when  childhooil's  qnerdon-wroath 
By  pleasure's  gale  was  faimed ; 

To  days  when  I,  with  mimic-plough, 
Made  furrows  in  the  sand : 

To  days  when  I  and  SrsT  met 

Upon  tho  f^a-girt  strand ; 
And  we  vowed  love,  beneath  tho  stars. 

And  wrote  our  names  In  sand. 

Danbunj,  (Conn.) 


Bnt  oh !  the  change,  to  me  how  sad, 
When  Time  lifts  up  his  hand. 

To  see  him  turn  his  hour-glass, 
And  sift  the  fatsil  saud ! 

For  such,  I  know,  my  fato  must  bo. 
That  Death  will  burst  tho  band ; 

And  I,  too  soon,  be  called  to  count 
My  llfus  last  grain  of  sand ! 

Then  may  I  study  well  tho  text, 
To  meet  the  stem  demand ; 

And  read  with  less  distrust  aud  fear, 
Tho  language  of  the  sand. 
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Cartoallon'8    fftKsX. 


BY       K .      N  .      V . 


*  Loud  Joy  In  the  hall. 
There  was  the  sonnd  of  the  harp, 
Sweet  sang  the  bards.' —  Beowulf. 

*  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste.*  —  Btrok. 


'T  WAS  night : 
In  Carwallon's  royal  hall 
TVoro  sounds  of  joyous  festival: 
From  the  smitten  cord  was  poured  along 
The  burden  of  the  bard's  wild  song ; 
The  song  that  in  rude  numbers  told 
The  valorous  feats  of  warriors  old, 
Then  happy  in  the  halls  of  TnoR, 
Waging  there  celestial  war, 
Or  quaffing  with  shouts  of  skoal  I  skoal ! 
The  golden  mead  from  the  o'erflowing  bowl 
But  hark  I  amid  this  joyous  din 
Another  sound  breaks  sudden  in ; 
'Tis  the  dull  echo  of  trampling  feet, 
'Tis  a  galloping  charger's  measured  bagt. 
On,  on  it  came,  with  furious  speed ; 
Down  leaped  the  rider  from  his  steed ; 
And  upward  through  the  festal  hall, 
He  strode  amid  the  revellers  all ; 
Then  paused,  and,  gasping,  only  cried, 
'The  Roman  comes  1'  and  sunk  and  died. 

Down  fell  the  sounding  harp, 
And  down  the  half-drained  goblet  fell ; 
"Wild  to  the  ringing  rafters  rose, 
The  loud,  reechoing  yell: 
'  To  arms  I  the  foe  I  they  come,  they  come ! 
The  triremes  of  all-graspmg  Rome. 
Lift;  the  bonded  bow  on  high,* 
Pour  on  the  winds  the  wild  war-cry  ; 
Roman  widows,  through  long,  long  years, 
Shall  re-count  with  many  tears. 
How  Britons,  like  an  avalanche,  rushed 
On  the  glittering  ranks  of  the  foe  they  crushed.' 
Flashed  from  its  sheath  the  gleaming  steel ; 
Loud  rose  the  war-trump's  clanging  peal ; 
Steeds  were  joined  to  the  battle-car ; 
Armed  hands  were  raised  to  TnoR  ; 
Then,  forth  to  guard  Britannia's  coasts, 
Poured  her  sons'  embattled  hosts. 


*  It  is  sapposed  that  war  was  anciently  proclaimed  in  Britain  hy  sending  messengers  throngfa 
ihe  land,  each  bearing  a  bended  bow. 
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MY      FIRST      DUEL. 

*  Father,  Mr.  C was  talking  to-day  about  old  college  times, 

when  he  and  you  were  students  together  at  M University,  in  the 

North,  and  in  the  course  of  his  conversation,  spoke  of  a  duel  which 
you  and  a  friend  of  yours  fought  while  there.  How  was  it  ?  "V\1iat 
was  the  cause  ?     Tell  me,  won't  you  ?  * 

*  Well,  my  boy,  it  was  one  of  those  affairs  of  honor,  as  they  are  now 
called,  which  I  thought  a  brave  and  chivalrous  thing  to  enter  into,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  heartily  ashamed.  However,  I  will  relate  it  to  you, 
and  bid  you  be  careful  lest  you  fall  into  as  dire  and  unnecessary  a 
snare  as  I,  from  the  impulse  of  my  over-quick  temper  and  revengeful 
spirit,  became  entangled.  Mother,  do  you  wish  to  hear  it  ?  *  This  was 
addressed  to  my  wife,  a  clear,  blue-eyed  dame,  now  looking  with  eyes  of 
strange  alarm  on  me  and  her  boy,  this  having  been  the  first  time  she 
had  ever,  during  the  course  of  our  married  life,  even  dreamed  of  such 
an  adventure  of  her  husband's. 

*  Oh  I  yes.     I  should  like  to  know  something  of  that  myself. ' 

*  Well,  then,  here  it  is.     Twenty  years  ago  saw  me  a  member  of  the 

Freshman  class  at  M University,  a  careless,  reckless,  fearless  boy 

of  sixteen.  My  father,  God  bless  him  !  presented  me,  when  I  left  his 
roof-tree  in  Florida,  in  order  to  amuse  myself,  in  my  leisure  hours, 
fearing  I  might  over- work  myself  if  I  had  no  inducement,  otherwise, 
with  a  fine  light  "rifle,  a  suit  of  Indian-dressed  deer-skin,  powder,  and 
bullet-pouch,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large,  magnificently-made  dog,  which 
he  had  brought  home  with  him  from  Ireland,  whither  he  had  been  il 
year  or  two  before.  This  hound  was  of  a  mouse-color,  with  a  fine  fox 
nose,  long  slim  legs,  and  stood  nearly  four  feet  high.  His  eyes  were 
never  still,  always  watching  some  object,  even  at  his  meals  ;  and  as  to 
his  general  reputation  among  the  fellows,  he  could  out-nm,  out-scent, 

out-bay  any  dog,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  M .     Satan  was  the 

name  he  bore  at  home,  and  for  old  remembrances  this  diabolical  name 
followed  him  wherever  he  went.  Among  the  members  of  the  unac- 
knowledged  secret   and   sporting   club,  to  which  I  belonged,  yclept 

*  The  Provisional  Government,*  was  George  E ,  a  rather  fast  and 

unscrupTilous  sportsman,  whose  whole  time  was  spent,  instead  of  at  his 
books,  as  it  should  have  been,  coursing  the  woods,  and  dealing  destruc- 
tion upon  all  game,  of  whatever  quality,  that  crossed  his  hunting  path. 
To  him  ELS  a  leader,  I  could  have  bowed  in  submissive  homage  ;  but  as  a 
shot,  with  rifle  or  pistol,  I  acknowledged  no  superior  at  that  time,  for  I 
was  then  a  perfect  marksman.  Strange  feats  I  could  tell  you,  as  to 
my  aim  and  general  prowess,  but  they  have  no  connection  with  the 
present  relation. 

*  One  Saturday  morning,  George  came  to  me  and  said  :  *  Well,  Jim, 
there  has  been  a  fine  fall  of  snow  last  evening,  and  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels  will  be  plentiful  this  morning  :  shall  we  try  the  woods  ? ' 

*  I  gave  him  no  answer  for  a  moment,  and  he  resumed  :  *  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  go,  I  will  take  Satan,  and  go  alone.* 
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*  Now  Satan  had  a  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  us,  as  to 
who  was  his  master  :  George  assuming  as  much  control  over  him  as  I 
did  myself,  and  the  dog  would  follow  him  with  as  little  persuasion  as 
he  would  me. 

*  *  Well,  George,  wait  a  moment  till  I  dress  myself,  and  I  will 
accompany  you.' 

*  I  went  to  my  room,  equipped,  and  started  out,  rifle  on  shoulder,  for 
the  piney  woods. 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  preamble  that  George's  father  was  one  of 
the  Professors  in  the  University,  and  that  in  college  honor,  George  out- 
ranked me.  The  house  he  lived  in  was  situated  within  the  college- 
grounds,  and  immediately  behind  the  boundary  of  the  same,  the  woods 
commenced  thick  and  uncleared.  It  was  the  season  when  the  farmers 
gathered,  in  pails  and  buckets,  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  and  boiled 
the  saccharine  juice  until  the  consistent  sugar  was  obtained.  It  was  a 
favorite  amusement  of  ours  to  go  to  the  sugar-camps  far  away  in  the 
woods,  and  sit  around  the  big  fires,  and  listen  to  the  jokes  of  the  boilers, 
and  taste  the  steaming  syrup.  It  had  been  our  custom  every  day  to  go 
at  the  evening  gloaming,  and  stay  till  late  at  night,  smoking  our  short 
pipes,  and  drmking  our  *  Old  Rye '  out  of  a  leaf  noggin  ;  and  we  never 
thought  ourselves  far  from  home,  until  we  had  left  the  sugar-boilings 
four  or  five  miles  behind. 

*  Distant  about  four  miles  from  our  domicil  was  the  largest  and  most 
complete  sugar-camp  in  the  country.  Toward  this  we  now  bent  our 
steps.  Satan  coursed  on  before,  racing  here  and  there,  sometimes 
starting  a  deer  or  rabbit,  which  we  endeavored  to  kill  and  bag  with 
varied  success,  while  on  h«  went,  yelling  and  scouting,  ^s  if  all  were 
but  play  to  him.  Leisurely  we  followed,  often  excited  by  the  break  of  a 
deer  across  our  path,  but  never  varying  from  our  accustomed  track, 
save  to  pick  up  our  game.  About  noon  we  reached  the  camp,  and 
around  the  fire  made  in  the  snow,  and  composed  of  combustible  sub- 
stances of  every  description,  we  found  our  old  cronies,  the  sugar-boilers, 
and  were  heartily  welcomed,  as  just  '  in  pudding  time.'  There  in  the 
snow,  some  half-dozen  yards  from  the  fire,  they  were  sitting  upon 
branches  and  logs,  eating  their  noon-day  meal.  "We  were,  of  course, 
invited  to  partake,  and  quickly  disposing  of  our  rifles,  accoutrements, 
and  game,  fell  to  work  in  right  hungry  and  masterly  style,  and  did  our 
duty,  with  the  best  among  them,  our  long  march  having  sharpened  our 
already  gnawing  appetites.  Satan  received  as  much  of  welcome  as 
his  masters,  and  was  regaled  with  his  share,  never  scruphng  to  take  his 
bit  from  one  more  than  another.  Conversation  now  turned  upon  the 
state  of  the  woods,  and  the  quantity  of  game,  and  where  it  were  best 
found,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity.  This  camp  was  honored  with  the 
cognomen  of  *  The  Eagle's  Nest,'  it  being  the  top-most  eyrie  in  a  long 
range  of  hills,  which  stretched  toward  the  eastward  from  us,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  on  various  occasions  the  great  bald  eagles, 
illustrious  emblems  of  the  liberty  of  our  country,  had  made  it  a  conse- 
crated spot  whereon  to  build  their  enormous  nests.  Still  on  the  height 
in  the  nssores,  betwixt  two  great  rocks,  could  be  found  mosses  and 
twigs,  remnants  of  the  last  resting-place  of  these  gigantic  birds.     Many 
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a  shot  had  George  and  I  had  at  one  of  these  feathered  aristocrats,  from 
the  very  spot  on  which  we  now  stood,  and  although  marksmen  of 
superior  ability,  yet  neither  had  been  able  to  oblige  one  of  them  to 
stoop  from  his  high  flight.  We  were  told  game  had  been  seen  that 
very  morning,  making  a  range  .toward  another  track  of  highland,  some 
five  miles  distant,  and  that,  without  doubt,  we  should  find  straggling 
parties  of  deer  between  our  present  stand  and  the  *Toad  Hollow,' 
another  valley  between  the  hills,  far  away  to  the  east.  "We  soon 
finished  our  chat,  and  started  on  the  trail,  Satan  as  usual  leading  the 
way.  After  a  few  hundred  yards  had  been  passed,  and  Satan  had  been 
lost  sight  of  for  some  time,  we  were  astonished  by  hearing  far  ahead 
the  loud  baying  of  the  dog,  yelling  in  such  a  manner  that  we  were  con- 
vinced game  must  have  been  started,  and  that  of  a  superior  quality  to 
what  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  following.  On  we  went,  fast  as  we 
could  clear  a  track  through  the  under-bush,  stealing  along  stilly  and 
slyly,  for  fear  of  rousing  some  {hidden  partridge  or  timid  rabit,  before 
we  were  near  enough  to  draw  the  bead  upon  them.  On,  however,  we 
went,  swiftly  and  surely,  nearing  faster  and  faster  the  hound's  cry,  and 
the  yell  ringing  clearer  and  shriller  through  the  frozen  air,  vibrated 
against  the  hill-side,  and  echoed  far  away.  Just  as  we  reached 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  canine  friend,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
motionless,  save  as  to  bapng,  we  distmctly  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
bushes,  and  saw  the  fiery  eyes,  and  black  shaggy  nozzle  of  a  young 
black  bear.  Frightened  I  admit  I  was,  and  sprang  back  a  few  feet 
upon  the  first  sight,  but  the  manly  firnmess  of  George  reassured  me, 
and  I  retraced  my  steps.  He  very  coolly  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  from  the  direction  of  his  aim,  he  pointed 
directly  between  the  beast's  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  I  at  the 
same  moment  stilled  the  dog,  and  waited  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shot,  in- 
tending to  put  in  my  bullet,  if  his  had  proved  ineffectual  or  insufficient. 
But  *  man  proposes,*  etc. ;  before  I  could  bring  my  rifle  to  my  shoul- 
der the  bear  had  disappeared,  and  his  tramp,  as  he  crunched  the  dead 
branches  under  the  snow,  could  be  distinctly  heard  fast  receding  from 
his  former  hiding-place,  while  the  baying  of  the  dog,  in  full  chase,  rever- 
brated  through  the  gorges  as  if  miles  away.  Off  we  started,  the  dog  still 
leading  us,  and  on  we  travelled,  till  night  brought  us  to  a  halt,  wearied, 
hungry,  and  unsuccessful.  Satan  was  where  we  knew  not ;  still  ring- 
ing at  intervals  far  off'  to  the  north,  could  be  heard  his  yell,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  we  listened.  I  put  my  dog-call  in  my  mouth,  and 
blew  the  usual  blast  for  him  to  return,  but  he  came  not.  Cold,  wet, 
and  chilled,  we  turned  us  back,  resolving  in  our  minds  to  sleep  at  the 
camp  all  night,  and  go  home  in  the  morning.  In  an  hour  we  had 
reached  the  high  ground,  and  could  see  plainly  the  red  light  of  the 
sugar-fire,  looming  up  clearly  and  plainly  in  the  frosty  air,  coloring  the 
fleeting  snow-clouds  with  a  yellow  glare .  Trudging  along  with  as  much 
celerity  as  possible,  we  made  from  the  woods,  striking  a  direct  track 
to  the  clearing,  which,  after  having  fallen  in  the  snow  a  hundred 
times,  and  almost  barely  escaping  rolling  down  the  innumerable  preci- 
pices, which  we  were  obliged  to  pass,  we  reached,  after  the  boilers  had 
devoured  their  supper.     No  supper  I     This  was  a  new  inducement  for 
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anger,  and  our  feelings  at  our  poor  success  were  not  the  most  gracious 
and  enviable.  We  concluded  to  return  home,  supperless  and  tired  as 
we  were,  and  waited  only  for  the  rising  of  the  moon  to  start.  During 
our  detention  hero,  who  should  come  stalking  into  our  midst,  with  his 
ears  scratched,  his  hide  barked,  his  hair  discolored  and  bloody,  but  our 
infernal  friend,  Master  Satan  ?  By  all  appearances  he  had  indiscreetly 
introduced  himself  to  our  other  black  friend,  the  bear,  and  some  not 
over-amicable  personal  endearments  had  been  exchanged  between 
them,  from  the  effects  of  which  Satan  had  hurriedly  returned  to  us  in 
the  unseemly  state  he  now  presented.  One  ear  lopped  rather  heavily 
to  one  side,  scratched  and  bleeding,  the  flesh  almost  cut  through,  while 
the  other  still  retained  the  old,  fashionably-foppish  erectness,  customary  to 
his  aristocratic  lineage.  His  tail,  carried  on  ordinary  occasions  stretched 
out  while  running  to  its  straightest  tension,  or  curled  gracefully  over  his 
sleek  and  shining  back,  was  now  drooped  to  the  ground,  and  hung,  as  if  in 
shame,  between  his  legs.  Various  were  the  speculations  of  the  assembled 
group,  as  to  the  final  destination  of  our  wounded  but  still  untamed 
adversary,  and  many  were  the  places,  notorious  for  their  wildness  and 
difficult  approach,  named  as  the  final  retreat  and  cover  of  the  foe. 
These  conjectures,  although  they  inspired  us  with  the  hope  of  once 
again  meeting  with  the  brute,  and  exchanging  compliments  with  him, 
were  little  adapted  to  cool  our  feverish  blood,  now  aggravated  by  the 
taunts  of  some  of  the  by-standers,  and  by  a  raging  appetite  and  de- 
pressing weariness.  The  moon  having  now  attained  a  height  at  which 
it  cast  her  rays  over  the  tree-tops,  and  lit  up  the  forest  with  her  silvery 
beams,  simultaneously  we  both  arose,  determined  to  make  home  before 
we  starved  to  death,  or  became  too  fretful  to  be  agreeable. 

Tramp,  tramp  ! — crunch,  crunch  ! — we  paced  it  over  the  now  crispy 
snow,  which,  during  the  day,  had  thawed  slightly,  and  now,  since  night 
had  set  in,  had  frozen,  till  a  crust  covered  the  whole  expanse  of  ground, 
breaking  creakingly  underneath  our  feet.  On  we  walked,  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  each  other,  busied  only  with  our  own  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  desiring  neither  to  converse  nor  to  listen  to  conversation. 
The  moon  shone  clearly  above  us,  and  every  object  was  as  distinct  to 
the  eye  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  noon-day.  George  was 
walking  a  rod  or  two  behind  me,  and  at  intervals  would  increase  the 
distance,  as  he  lagged  behind,  to  five  or  six.  Satan  walked  silently, 
majestically,  and  as  if  tired,  in  George's  i«ar,  and  like  a  well-bred 
hound  as  he  was,  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  masters.  Thus  we  strode 
along,  until  within  a  himdred  rods  of  the  house,  and  then,  by  Bome  un- 
accountable circumstance,  Satan  intruded  his  nose,  and  then  a  good 
part  of  his  body,  between  the  legs  of  the  already  irritated  George,  and 
naturally  enough,  down  came  the  butt  of  the  rifle  upon  his  devoted 
head.  My  attention  was  attracted  toward  the  now  picturesque  group, 
fiom  hecuring  the  long,  loud  yell  of  pain  which  Satan  uttered  at  the 
rebuke,  thereby  frightening  me,  and  disturbing  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  I  turned  to  see  the  cause,  and  heard  George  curse  the  dog, 
threatening  at  the  same  time,  to  shoot  him  if  again  so  awkward.  He 
was  now  some  distance  behind  me,  and  picking  up  a  piece  of  the  frozen 
crost,  I  demanded  why  he  struck  the  hound,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
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him  if  he  did  so  again,  at  the  same  moment  flinging  the  ice  at  his  head, 
which  unfortunately  struck  him.  He  bowed  his  head  when  he  felt  the 
blow,  but  the  next  moment  I  saw  him  bring  his  rifle  hurriedly  to  his 
shoulder  and  draw  the  hammer  back.  I  sprang  for  a  stump  near  by, 
but  before  I  reached  it,  I  felt  in  my  right  side  a  sharp,  cutting  pain,  as 
if  a  red-hot  iron  was  scorching  my  vitals.  Down  I  fell,  full  length  on 
the  snow,  and  for  a  moment  all  was  dark  and  bloody  before  my  eyes. 
I  now  felt  the  warm  blood  oozing  gush  by  gush  out  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  ball.  At  that  moment,  no  thought  of  death  or  dying  crossed 
my  mind  :  all  my  energies,  all  my  thoughts,  all  my  mind,  were  bent  on 
the  means  to  revenge  myself  I  had  no  faults  at  that  time :  all  I  seemed 
to  remember  was  the  cowardly  advantage  taken  of  me  by  my  friend 
George  !  Avenge,  avenge  it!  seemed  searing  my  brain :  these  words 
seemed  burning  into  my  very  life-blood,  seemed  cutting  my  every  nerve 
and  urging  me  to  action.  Presently  this  blinding  fit  passed  off,  but  the 
desire  for  revenge  still  hung  round  me  with  fearful  tenaciousness. 
Satan,  nearly  wild  with  excitement,  always  jumping  in  advance  at  the 
report  of  the  rifles,  was  flying  hither  and  thither  aroimd  me,  smelling 
at  my  side,  and  rubbing  his  cold  nose  against  my  face,  appearing  to 
know  and  understand  the  hurt  I  had  sustained,  and  seemingly  endeavor- 
ing to  evince  the  most  perfect  disapproval  of  the  act.  I  had  fallen 
near  the  stump,  behind  which  I  had  at  first  endeavored  to  find  shelter ; 
and  raising  myself  to  my  feet,  although  the  effort  gave  me  the  most 
intense  pain,  I  staggered  on  to  an  immense  decaying  log  near  by,  falling 
upon  it  as  soon  as  having  reached  it.  Down  behind  this  I  lay  for  a 
few  seconds,  in  the  most  feeble  state,  my  whole  system  racked  with  the 
most  excrutiating  anguish ;  and,  with  a  powerful  efibrt  of  the  will,  at 
length  raised  myself  to  my  knees,  and  levelled  my  rifle  across  the  log. 
I  now  looked  around  for  George.  For  a  few  moments  every  object, 
snow,  trees,  stumps,  and  sky,  all  seemed  revolving  about  mo,  and  I  sup- 
posed myself  drowning,  or  rather  swimming  in  an  ice-ocean.  The  moon 
still  shone  brightly,  and  the  woods  were  clearer  than  before  to  my  ex- 
cited fancies.  I  looked,  after  the  dizziness  had  passed,  for  several  se- 
conds for  George  uselessly,  but  when  I  had  become  more  composed,  al- 
though still  in  great  agony  from  the  effect  of  my  wound,  I  just  saw  his 
shadow  on  the  snow,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  my  position,  and  there 
I  determined  to  wait  his  first  motion  and  then  send  a  bullet  through 
his  heart  or  head.  "While  waiting  thus  I  debated  with  myself  whether 
to  aim  for  the  breast  or  eyes.  My  determination  was  at  last  formed, 
and  I  mentally  concluded  to  direct  my  rifle  at  his  head  and  kill  him 
dead,  so  dead  in  fact,  that  he  never  could  explain  the  cause  or  ncianner. 
Thus  I  lay  deliberately  plotting  a  murder,  the  fear  of  God,  or  what 
should  come  after,  never  once  entering  my  mind.  Thus  I  reasoned  : 
he  had  shot  me  in  a  moment  of  passion,  he  should  therefore  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  afler-consequences  which  necessarily  follow  such  an 
act.  That  the  ball  had  entered  my  right  side,  glanced  off  against  my 
lowest  rib,  and  cut  through  my  liver,  I  was  convinced,  and  now,  upon 
reflection,  I  stood  a  fair,  almost  certain  chance,  of  going  upon  the  long, 
unceasing  journey  upon  which  I  had  now  fully  resolved  he  should  bear 
me  company,  ay,  and  lead  the  way,  too.     God  only  knows  itom  whom 
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I  inherited  such  fiendish  passions,  such  damning  hate  and  bitter  ani- 
mosity toward  any  who  had  injured  me  but  these  thoughts  all  coursed 
through  my  brain,  and  instead  of  stilling  the  fever  which  was  now 
fast  heating  my  blood  and  aggravating  my  bitter  passions,  seemed  fur- 
ther irritating  all  the  woi*se  feelings  more  and  more.  It  seemed  an  age 
*I  waited,  but  firm  to  death,  I  neither  spoke  nor  cried,  although  my  suf- 
ferings were  indescribable.  At  length  I  just  saw  the  upper  part  of 
George's  body  bent  around  the  stump,  and  then  I  drew  back  the  ham- 
mer of  the  rifle,  and  drawing  the  butt  to  my  shoulder  as  best  I  could 
in  my  uneasy  position,  I  prepared  to  aim.  Up  he  rose  quick  and  sud- 
denly, and  the  moment  he  did  so,  my  finger  drew  back  the  trigger  and 
sent  the  ball  whizzing  toward  his  head.  This  last  efibrt  cost  me  all 
my  strength,  and  falling  back  on  the  snow,  my  ears,  heart,  and  very 
Boul  were  pierced  through  and  through  by  the  most  horrid  scream  of 
pain  I  ever  heard,  and  then  all  sense  vanished  from  my  mind,  all  light 
from  my  eyes,  all  feeling  from  my  body,  and  1  seemed  as  dead.  1  had 
fiEunted. 

'  One  morning  I  awoke,  as  from  a  horrid  dream,  and  remembering 
nothing  of  the  occurrences  before  narrated,  I  attempted  to  raise  my 
hand  to  my  head,  which  was  now  p.ching  badly,  when  I  discovered  I 
poeeessed  not  the  least  power  of  motion  and  could  speak  no  word  above 
a  whisper.  I  made  a  slight  ejaculation,  and  before  the  word  was  con- 
cluded, George  was  standing  beside  my  bed,  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head.  *  God  be  thanked, 
Jim,  you  are  yourself  again,'  said  he  as  soon  as  ho  discovered  I  was 
sensible  of  his  presence,  which  I  could  only  assure  him  of  by  a  ghastly 
smile,  being  too  weak  to  speak  a  word. 

*  *  Do  you  know  how  long  you  have  been  sick  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  I  replied  with  my  eyes  in  the  negative,  and  he  continued : 

*  *  You  have  been  subjected  to  all  this  pain  and  trouble  by  my  infernal 
hot  temper,  and  it  is  now  six  weeks  agone  since  I  drew  the  bead  on 
you.  Your  shot  struck  me  on  the  collar-bone  and  sUvered  it  as  if  it 
had  been  paper.  I  fell  on  the  snow,  and  after  lying  for  a  short  time,  I 
crawled  down  to  the  house  and  alarmed  the  inmates  by  my  tale.  Satan 
had  been  before  me  ;  he  had  yelled,  and  barked,  and  scratched  at  the 
doors  until  he  gained  admission,  and  then  had  set  up  the  most  dismal 
howling,  running  bswik  and  forth  from  the  room  to  the  outer  door,  to  the 
astonishment  and  surprise  of  all.  They  had  heard  the  shots,  and  sup- 
posed them  to  be  the  mere  annunciators  of  our  near  approach,  it  having 
been  our  custom  to  fire  just  before  reaching  the  house,  you  know,  and 
they  thought  no  more  of  it,  untU  our  long  delay  frightened  them,  and 
they  were  just  coming  to  look  for  us  as  I  gained  the  doorway.  They 
immediately  sought  affcr  you,  and  when  found  you  were  brought  here, 
fainting  and  perfectly  insensible.  The  doctor  was  instantly  sent  for, 
the  bullet  extracted,  and  morning  discovered  you  perfectly  prostrated 
with  a  violent  brain- fever.  Do  n't  touch  your  head,  it  has  been  shaved 
and  now  has  no  hair  on  it  longer  than  a  pin.  You  must  be  very  quiet 
and  make  no  exertion  to  move,  the  doctor  says,  and  you  vnll  soon  be 
up  and  around.     Satan  has  entirely  recovered,  and  '  Here,  Satan,  come 
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and  see  your  master,*  he  called  the  dog,  who  had  been  lying  watching 
us  during  the  whole  conversation,  seemingly  understanding  the  whole, 
and  as  much  interested  as  either  of  us.  With  a  leap  like  a  deer  ho 
sprang  with  his  fore-paws  upon  the  bed  and  saluted  me  with  a  joyful 
cry,  as  he  saw  I  recognized  and  took  notice  of  him,  and  then,  in  fond 
submission,  commenced  to  lick  my  face  and  hands.  He  seemed  almost 
crazy  with  delight,  and  George  was  obliged  to  drag  him  forcibly  away 
from  me,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  smothering  me,  in  his  joy. 

*  *  Can  you  ever,  will  you  forgive  my  hasty  act  of  hateful  passion  ?  * 
said  George,  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes  afresh  and  falling  upon 
my  hand,  which  he  had  now  imprisoned  between  his  own  ;  *  God  knows 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  pulled  the  trigger  of  my  rifle, 
and  I  have  repented  in  bitterness  of  the  act  night  and  day,  and  prayed 
and  cursed  myself  for  this  devil's  work.  Jim,  I  will  watch  you,  stay 
near  you,  be  your  friend,  any  thing  for  you,  if  you  will  but  say  you  for- 
give mc.' 

*  I  could  not  speak,  the  big  tears  of  pity  and  afiection  for  him  who  had 
always  been  my  friend,  were  filling  my  eyes  and  wetting  my  pillow, 
and  my  feelings  of  remorse  for  the  part  1  had  enacted  in  this  nearly 
fatal  drama,  were  choking  me,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  the  kind  and 
loving  instances  of  friendship  George  had  always  shown  me  were  ex- 
citing my  brain  and  heart  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  providential  I 
did  not  relapse,  nearly  driven,  as  I  was,  raving  mad  again,  and  no 
word  could  I  have  spoken  to  soothe  his  anguish  had  his  life  been  at 
stake.  I  tried  to  say,  *  Yes,  George,  I  do  forgive  you,  indeed  I  do,'  but 
the  words  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  my  only  reply  was  a  faint  pressure 
of  his  hands,  of  which  he  easily  interpreted  the  meaning.  Just  then 
the  doctor  entered  the  room,  and  to  my  enfeebled  ideas  at  the  time, 
rather  rudely  reproached  George  for  so  exciting  me,  as  weak  as  I  at  the 
time  was  and  just  sane.  This  was  the  last  time  we  ever  spoke  of  the 
matter,  by  mutual  agreement.  Six  months  I  lay,  however,  between 
life  and  death,  George  my  only  attendant,  (for  he  would  permit  no  one 
to  wait  upon  me  but  himself,  and  I  desired  no  better  nurse,)  always 
near  me.  Gradually  my  strength  returned,  and  then  he  strove  to  enter- 
tain me  by  reading  to  me  from  my  favorite  authors,  or  else  communi- 
cating to  me  the  news,  gathered  purposely,  of  all  the  village.  Slowly 
but  surely  I  progressed  toward  health,  and  at  last  was  permitted  to 
leave  my  room.  My  first  essay  was  by  riding  with  George,  who  drove 
me  with  care  and  anxiety  far  over  to  the  *  Eagle's-Nest.*  We  were 
better  friends  than  ever,  adversity  had  drawn  a  band  around  our  hearts 

which  no  misfortune  could  sever ;  and  at  this  late  day  George  C 

is  the  most  esteemed  and  dearest,  nearest,  and  most  confidential  friend 
your  father  possesses,  as  you  well  know.  I  learned  from  others  part  of 
what  I  have  told  you,  (for  he  never  spoke  of  his  attention,)  that  George, 
as  soon  as  his  broken  bone  had  been  re-set,  immediately  commenced  to 
nurse  me,  and  had  absolutely  watched  at  my  bed-side  day  and  night, 
untU  my  final  recovery.  I  have  often  laughed  and  joked  with  him 
upon  our  many  old  tramps  together,  but  we  never  have  adverted,  or 
even  hinted,  to  the  bear-hunt  at  the  *  Eagle's-Nest,'  or  our  unfortunate 
return.     He  begged  me  to  give  him  Satan  when  I  left  M  — ,  and 
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I  could  do  no  less  than  comply  with  his  wish  ;  and  long  the  old  dog,  for 
he  is  now  dead,  although  but  a  short  time  since,  lived  with  him,  track- 
ing the  deer  till  they  were  all  exterminated,  and  then  degrading  him- 
self and  canine  family  by  hunting  the  timid  rabbits  from  the  woods  and 
precipices.  The  *  Eagle's-Nest'  is  now  a  cleared  farm,  and  the  spot  is 
Bown  yearly  with  wheat  or  other  grain,  in  which  we  foolish  boys  dis- 
graced our  humanity  and  indicated  our  precocious  sense  of  honor,  by 
fighting  our  •  first  duel.' '  b. 
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Though  all  the  golden  promise  of  a  heart, 
Flushed  with  quick-budding  joys,  has  fallen  off 
In  withered  hopes,  as  eere  as  autumn-leaves : 
Though  memory,  like  an  ever-shifiing  cloud 
Floating  before  me,  darkens  all  my  life ; 
Shall  I  then  coldly  say,  *  Joy  cannot  live 
Within  this  work-day  world  of  toil  and  sin  ? ' 
Because  my  heart  is  dark,  is  there  no  sun  ? 

It  beams  upon  me  still :  that  summer  night, 

A  glittoriDg  moonlight  on  a  sea  of  leaves, 
Beneath  whose  restless,  rippling  tide  I  stood 
And  waited,  till  a  light  elastic  tread, 
A  silken  rustle,  and  the  languid  thrill 
Stirring  my  heart,  and  creeping  through  my  frame, 
Should  tell  me  that  my  heart's  beloved  was  near. 
A  stately  house,  amid  those  sentinel  trees, 
With  windows  opened  wide,  poured  waves  of  light, 
Tiiat  floated  out  upon  the  terrace-lawns, 
And  died  away  upon  the  surging  dark. 
A  soft  wind,  fluttering  on  uncertain  wings, 
Freighted  with  silvery-cadenced  laughter,  swept 
Through  all  the  leafy  alleys  of  the  park  j 
Thrilling  the  aspens  through  their  vibrant  stems. 
And  fainting  on  a  sward  all  violet-sweet. 
Bat  in  my  soul  a  mighty  sorrow  strove 
And  struggled  with  an  iron  will,  to  vent 
Its  pathos  through  expression,  that  my  heart 
Might  thus  grow  lighter  of  its  weight  of  wo. 
For  strange  weird  voices  whispered  in  my  ear : 
*  Were  it  not  better  far  to  cast  away 
This  sin-stained,  blighted  thing  that  men  call  life ; 
Were  it  not  rapture  now  to  lay  aside 
The  weary  weight  that  burdens  heart  and  brain. 
And  sink  from  anguished  toil  to  rapturous  rest  ? 
What  though  within  the  cup  of  life  some  drops 
Are  tinctured  honey-sweet  —  the  bitter  lees 
Are  surely  there  —  the  gall  must  come  at  last' 
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Then  moddng  echoes  seemed  to  form  themselves 
Into  articulate  sounds,  and  cry,  *  At  last !  * 

0  sad  refrain  I  the  burden  of  my  grie^ 
This  lovely,  trysting  hour,  was  the  last. 

Her  parents  willed  it  so,  nor  knew  the  while 

She  yielded  sweet  obedience,  how  sharp 

A  crown  of  thorns  they  pressed  upon  her  brow. 

At  length  she  came,  so  silently,  she  seemed 
A  spirit  standing  in  that  pallid  light; 
"With  fair,  pale  face,  unfathomable  eyes, 
Clouded  by  strange  experiences  of  pain, 
And  small,  sweet  mouth,  so  resolute  to  endure. 
That  all  the  wild  rebellion  of  my  heart 
Grew  dumb  with  love  boibre  her  as  she  stood. 
But  soon  the  anguiaii  of  those  bitter  words, 
That  sounded  ever  to  my  aching  sense. 
That  deadly  arrow,  poisoned  with  •  the  last,' 
Killed  my  repose,  and  madly  then  I  cried : 

*  Shall  iron-handed  Duty  interpose 

To  snatch  the  treasure  of  our  love  away  ? 
Oh  I  let  us  fly  where  speculating  wills 
And  mammon-loving  hearts  shall  have  no  power  I 
To  some  fair  land  that  poesy  has  crowned 
With  an  unfading  chaplet  of  romance. 
In  opal  hues  of  beauty,  blissful  days 
Shall  dawn  in  dewy  moms  of  wakening  joy, 
And  die  in  sunsets  gorgeous  as  a  dream.' 
'  Oh  I  not  for  me  such  visions,*  soil  she  said ; 

•  Better  a  sorrow  rightly  borne  and  quelled, 
Than  dearest  joys  plucked  like  forbidden  fhiit 
Oh  !  weave  no  more  Arcadian  dreams,  but  strive 
To  bend  tlie  will  to  meet  the  present  need, 
And  conquer  fiite  by  nobly  bearing  all.' 

Then  from  a  rose-bush  near  she  sadly  plucked 

A  fair,  half-opened  bud,  in  whose  warm  heart 

A  dewy  splendor  glittered,  and  a  flush 

Of  hovering  crimson  lingered,  waiting  time 

To  blush  and  deepen  to  the  perfect  rose. 

And  clasping  hand  and  flower  with  frenzied  clasp, 

1  felt  the  sting  of  thorns ;  and  whispered  low : 
'  A  dreary  doom  is  thine,  0  passionate  heart ! 

The  rose  shall  wither,  but  the  thorns  endure  I  * 
'  So  let  it  be,'  she  said,  *  that  they  may  stir 
Our  slumbering  souls  from  pleasure's  rosy  dream 
To  struggle  and  aspire  —  to  strive  to  reach. 
Though  we  may  ne'er  attain,  those  heights  divine. 
Whose  radiant  tops  are  bathed  in  heavenly  light' 
And  80  she  glided  from  me,  and  I  stood, 
A  rushing  dark  around  me,  and  a  sound 
Of  low  winds  wailing  through  the  shivering  trees ; 
I  saw  the  pale  moon  die  behind  a  cloud. 
And  felt  hope  die  within  my  desolate  breast; 
While  the  low  noise  of  distant  revelry. 
Throbbing  through  all  the  pulses  of  tlio  nighty 
Stirred  in  my  aching  heart  an  angry  pain. 
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THE         WINGED         THIEF. 

Not  Merci^,  but  one  as  subtle,  as  crafly,  as  impossible  to  catch  as 
the  wily  god  himself.  The  especial  patron  of  merchants  and  thieves 
muBt  have  sometimes  felt  even  jealousy,  if  that  ignoble  passion  creeps 
in  among  gods  as  among  men,  at  the  way  he  was  once  out-done  by  a 
certain  winged  thief,  of  whom  more  anon. 

We  have  an  event  in  Summerfield  about  once  in  twenty  years.  Some 
enthusiastic  fHends  of  that  important  town  insist  that  the  event  comes 
once  in  a  decade,  but  I  think  that  is  simply  an  imagination  of  the 
poetic  mind.  From  the  careful  observation  of  a  long  life,  assisted  by  a 
retentive  memory,  I  think  the  event  comes  only  in  the  twentieth  in- 
stead of  the  tenth  wave  of  Summerfield  existence. 

Now  an  *  event '  is  perhaps  a  very  diffusive,  unsatisfactory,  and  un- 
meaning term.  To  make  it  more  plain,  I  will  say  that  we  mean  a 
romantic  occurrence,  something  beyond  pigs  and  chickens,  something 
greater  than  conmion  marrying  and  given  in  marriage,  (though,  to  the 
shame  of  mankind  be  it  spoken,  that  is  infrequent  enough  to  almost 
become  an  event,)  sometKing  more  mysterious  than  the  death  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant ;  something  more  inexplicable,  vast,  and  strange  than 
the  arrival  of  the  lawyers  who  come  to  attend  the  courts  held  in  Sum- 
merfield twice  a  year,  and  whose  attentions  to  our  ladies,  whose  con- 
duct at  our  tea-parties,  whose  forensic  efforts,  as  they  are  reported  to  us 
by  our  own  legal  lights,  furnish  us  with  an  amount  of  high  and  literary 
communion  and  lofty  meditation,  which  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  define. 

Were  it  not  for  the  *  event,'  I  think  we  should  talk  almost  wholly  of 
our  lawyers,  and  a  few  other  distinguished  visitors  whom  we  have  in 
the  summer  ;  but  the  event  comes  in  to  relieve  th^ressure,  and  every 
one's  memory  brings  sortie  new  particular,  until  we  have  a  long  and 
always  romantic  history  of  the  event,  a  little  longer  and  more  romantic 
than  the  last  recital. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  Summerfield  was  shaken  to  its 
foundation  by  an  event  which  was  an  event  indeed.  None  other  than 
a  basket  at  Mrs.  "Wilmot's  door,  and  in  that  basket,  not  a  turkey,  aB  you 
will  immediately  suppose,  and  as  she  supposed,  (for  it  was  about  Thanks- 
giving time,)  but  a  rosy  posy  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  evidently  not 
long  since  entered  upon  this  troublous  scene  known  as  life,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  many  blankets  and  a  warm  brick  carefiiUy  placed  near  her 
tender  and  ivell-covered  feet,  was  evidently  cold,  and  possibly  hungry. 

Mrs.  Wilmot,  excellent  woman,  took  her  in,  warmed  her  and  fed  her, 
and  wondered  afterward.  She  was  wise,  for  although  she  did  not 
know  it  then,  she  was  to  have  twenty  years'  time  to  wonder  in,  and 
twenty  minutes  consumed  in  that  natural  employment  rtiight  at  that 
myoment  have  decided  the  young  lady's  temporal  if  not  spiritual  welfare. 

The  young  lady  having  breakfasted  and  gone  to  sleep,  Mrs.  Wilmot 
permitted  herself  to  indulge  in  a  few  not  unnatural  speculations. 
Fint,  who  was  she  % 
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That,  with  the  secret  of  the  Iron  Mask  and  Caspar  Hauser,  was  not 
to  he  speedily  revealed. 

Secondly,  how  came  she  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's  door  ? 

This  was  more  easily  answered.  It  was  the  palmy  days  of  the 
stage-coach.  Every  one  knew  in  Summerfield  at  what  ho}ir  the  stage- 
coach would  arrive.  Every  one  was  on  most  friendly  and  intimate 
terras  with  that  perfect  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world,  the  driver ; 
and  every  one's  arrival  was  a  duly-heralded  and  chronicled  event 
None  of  your  impetuous  and  irresponsible  trains  of  cars  whisking 
through  four  times  or  fourteen  times  a  day,  carrying  nobody  knows  how 
many  governors  and  judges,  and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it ;  but  m 
slow  and  dignified  conveyance,  stopping  over  night,  and  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  our  community  to  see  society  as  it  travelled,  and  ask  it  to 
dinner  next  day  if  it  chose.  At  any  rate,  to  keep  ourselves  *  au  coih 
rant  *  with  the  world,  and  to  know  precisely  how  many  times  'Squire 
Tompkins  slaked  his  thirst  with  brandy-and-water,  between  Summer- 
field  and  Boston,  and  thus  bo  able  to  look  pityingly  on  Mrs.  Tompkins 
as  she  came  to  temperance  lecture,  and  whispered,  *  Poor  woman !  — 
how  unconscious  !  * 

Now,  'Squire  Tompkins  may  or  may  not  tipple  on  the  road.  I  shonld 
like  to  know  who  is  to  ascertain  on  that  noisy,  confused,  distracting 
railway ! 

But  as  I  say,  then  matters  were  diflerent,  and  through  the  stage- 
driver,  and  the  landlord,  and  the  hostler,  and  the  chamber-maid  at  the 
hotel,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  had  come  in  the 
stage  from  Boston  the  day  before  and  had  brought  with  them  a  large 
covered  basket,  of  which  they  took  great  care.  That  they  had  gone  into 
a  private  room  at  the  hotel  at  which  the  stage  dined,  taking  the  basket 
with  them ;  had  dined  by  themselves,  and  had  been  generally  exclu- 
sive. That  no  one  suspected  what  the  basket  contained,  because  in 
that  part  of  tho  woMd  jpeople  carried  children  in  their  arms,  and  not  in 
baskets.  Until,  seeing  the  basket  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's,  they  all  identified  it. 

The  guilty  father  and  mother,  if  indeed  these  were  parents,  had  been 
gone  seven  or  eight  hours  when  this  discovery  was  made.  The  last 
trace  of  them  was  at  a  large  town  beyond  Summerfield,  where  they  had 
taken  a  private  conveyance  and  gone  beyond  all  finding.  News  was 
not  transmitted  then  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  as  now.  No  rogue 
had  any  fear  that  a  better  traveller  than  a  horse  would  arrive  before 
him  at  his  journey's  end  and  tell  his  secret.  So  if  he  had  a  few  hours 
start  he  was  comparatively  safe.  So  escaped  the  owners  of  the  basket, 
and  their  little  innocent  victim  was  lefi;  to  take  her  chance. 

Providence  smoothed  tho  way  for  the  deserted  lamb.  There  sprung 
up  in  every  heart  a  great  growth  of  charity  for  the  poor  foundling,  and 
she  was  sheltered  as  are  few  of  even  the  fortunate  and  cared-for  child- 
ren of  the  house.  Mrs.  "VVilmot  was  in  the  happy  medium  of  m-ell-to- 
do.  She  had  two  or  three  children  now  almost  grown  and  ofT  her 
hands,  and  a  good  husband,  whose  hand  was  open  and  whose  heart  was 
large.  She  took  the  little  girl  into  her  maternal  arms,  and  refused  to 
give  her  up.  Heaven  had  sent  her,  she  said,  as  surely  as  it  had  sent 
her  own  boy  and  girls,  and  she  would  receive  it  as  a  sacred  gift.   Every 
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one  was  glad  to  contribute  a  mite  toward  the  little  thing's  comfort,  and 
she  became  the  child  of  the  village. 

Then,  what  should  she  be  called  ?  Romance,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Haines,  demanded  '  Basketina '  as  the  only  appropriate  title.  Piety 
suggested  some  such  name  as  Faith,  Providence,  Grace,  Hope  ;  and  one 
fell  woman  even  suggested  Resignation  ;  but  was  clamorously  put 
down,  with  the  assurance  that  every  one  would  call  her  Reesy  :  when 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  whose  claim  to  be  heard  was  certainly  great,  said  with 
her  usual  sense,  that  she  thought  it  would  be  unkind  to  call  her  any 
thing  which  would  ever  remind  her  of  her  cruel  desertion,  and  she  beg- 
ged that  she  might  be  called  simply  Annie  "Wilmot. 

So  Annie  Wilmot  was  she  called,  and  every  eye  overflowed  as  she 
was  carried  into  church  to  be  baptized,  and  the  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers pledged  themselves  to  remember  how  *  great  was  the  vow, 
promise,  and  profession,  which  she  here  made  by  them  ;  *  and  they  did 
not  need  to  hear  read,  although  it  filled  every  heart,  the  beautiful  his- 
tory of  the  little  children  who  were  to  symbolize  for  ever  to  a  Christian 
world,  the  *  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  *  but  gladly  each  hearer  resolved  to 
follow  that  divine  example,  and  take  the  little  child  and  cherish  it. 

Annie  "Wilmot  grew  in  beauty  and  sweetness  aU  the  days  of  her 
youth.  Hers  was  one  of  the  characters  which  difiiises  around  itself  an 
atmosphere  so  pure  and  uncontaminated  that  no  evil  thing  can  grow 
in  it.  Envy,  that  weed  so  poisonous  in  all  its  developments,  sprang 
not  up  near  Annie.  Anger  could  not  exist  in  her  serene  atmosphere. 
Above  all  a  sweet  self-respect  kept  from  her  the  disagreeable  fungus 
patronage.  In  her  defenceless  position,  a  less  well-balanced  and  lovely 
character  might  have  suffered  much  from  impertinent  condescension ; 
but  Annie  never,  amiable,  almost  pliant  as  she  was.  She  was  cour- 
ageous because  irreproachable,  and  she  gradually  walked  into  life, 
taking  her  anomalous  position,  dating  only  from  a  basket,  with  as  much 
modest  dignity  as  if  she  wore  a  coronet  on  her  fair  brow,  and  were  the 
daughter  of  a  hundred  earls. 

If  you  did  not  know  it  before,  know  it  now,  0  enlightened  reader  ! 
that  Summerfield  was  aristocratic,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  in  the 
upper  circles  !  Know  also,  that  the  '  event'  gave  Mrs.  Wilmot  a  push 
up  the  ladder  of  distinction,  and  she  was  permitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  !  It  came  about  thus :  Curiosity,  which  levels  high  moun- 
tains and  fills  lowly  valleys,  prompted  Mrs.  Pendleton  to  go  and  see  the 
baby.  Mrs.  Pendleton  went,  was  pleased,  and  returning  called  on 
Miss  Letitia  Dobbs,  a  full-blooded  aristocrat,  and  Miss  Letitia  was  in- 
terested only  in  aristocracy,  in  patch- work,  in  knitting,  and  in  news. 
So  she  was  prompted  to  go  and  see  the  baby  and  Mrs.  Wilmot,  *  princi- 
pally,' as  she  afterward  said,  *  to  see  the  child's  socks,  which  she  heard 
were  of  a  singular  pattern  and  a  new  stitch.'  So  from  the  socks,  Miss 
Letitia  proceeded  to  the  little  feet,  and  from  the  little  feet  began  to 
admire  the  little  face,  and  finally  the  woman  overcoming  aristocracy, 
and  patch- work,  and  socks,  she  took  the  little  thing  in  her  arms,  cried 
over  it,  and  became  its  friend  for  ever. 

Thus  did  the  '  event '  begin  to  do  good,  for  it  brought  neighbors 
together,  and  it  developed  that  germ  of  generosity  which  lives  in  every 
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heart,  however  it  may  be  hidden  and  dwarfed  by  outward  circum- 
stances. 

To  the  confusion,  mortification,  and  disgust  of  all  us  who  were  old 
enough  to  remember  her  arrival  in  Summerfield,  Annie  concluded  one 
day  to  get  married.  Heaven  defend  the  foolish  !  A  child,  an  infant  in  a 
basket  be  married  I  Then  we  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  that  seven- 
teen years  had  flown  off  with  the  natural  curls  which  erst  clustered 
around  our  brows,  that  the  frisette  reigned  instead,  that  the  cheek  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  teeth  were  made  by  man.  Time  had  gone  by  and 
we  had  not  heard  him.  So  with  a  sigh  we  gave  up  youth,  and  beauty, 
and  Annie,  and  knew  that  we  were  no  longer  young. 

Our  young  friend  and  townsman,  Walter  Harding,  had  pushed  off 
from  the  dear  old  New-England  homestead,  and  first  to  Boston,  thence 
as  supercargo  to  India,  and  finally  to  Australia,  had  concluded  to  pitch 
his  tent  in  that  golden  land,  and  after  gettmg  well  established  had  re- 
turned to  claim  his  old  school- fellow  and  friend  for  his  wife,  and  Annie 
had  consented,  and  waste  saQ  for  Australia  the  week  after  she  married. 

Annie  had  no  reminiscence  of  her  parents  :  no  locket,  no  ring,  no 
mysterious  documents  were  found  about  the  child.  The  clothes  in  which 
she  was  wrapped  were  of  the  most  unmarked  kind,  ewidently  bought 
at  an  establishment  where  such  things  were  made  by  hundreds  ;  they 
had  no  individuality  to  mark  them.    But  she  had  one  mysterious  friend. 

Sally  Rice  was  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  Summerfield.  She  it  was  who 
waited  upon  the  owners  of  the  basket  during  their  brief  stay.  She  had 
acquired  an  importance  from  this  fact  in  the  village  which  we  could 
hardly  describe.  She  was  presumed  to  have  treasured  up  some  memo- 
rial, some  scrap  of  information,  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
detection  of  Annie's  real  parents.  "VVe  regarded  her  as  holding  the 
thread  of  Annie's  destiny  in  her  hand. 

She  was  a  strange,  high-tempered,  black-eyed  woman,  who  had  been 
married  two  or  three  times,  and  separating  from  one,  and  being  released 
from  a  second  by  his  death,  had  finally  married  an  itinerant  preacher, 
who  proved  even  worse  than  all  the  others,  which  was  saying  a  great 
deal,  and  Sally  found  him  more  difiicult  to  shake  off  than  the  others,  so 
at  the  time  of  Annie's  marriage  she  was  living  miserably  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  gaining  a  scanty  living  by  doing  odd  jobs  for  the 
villagers,  and  looking  and  acting  very  much  like  a  witch. 

She  had  read  some  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  romances  when  she  was  young, 
and  had  been  gifted  by  nature  with  a  tremendous  imagination,  so  that 
her  conversation  was  wild  and  curious  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The 
mysterious  couple  of  the  basket  had  been  described  by  her  so  often,  and 
her  imagination  so  powerfully  excited  over  them,  that  every  year  the 
gentleman's  eyes  grew  larger  and  fiercer,  and  the  poor  lady  more  pale 
and  tearful  ;  their  clothes  were  of  a  richer  and  more  foreign  fashion 
at  every  recital.  But  still  we  looked  upon  Sally's  account  with  some 
respect,  for  she  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  the  two,  as  they  dined 
together  at  the  little  tavern  previous  to  their  flitting. 

She  had  always  manifested  a  great  interest  in  Annie,  but  the  sensi- 
ble Mrs.  Wilmot  had  not  allowed  much  intercourse  ;  for  Sally's  wild 
style,  and  passionate  declamation,  though  very  attractive  was  not  con- 
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sidered  rcry  proper  by  the  sober  New-England  matron,  for  a  model  for 
her  young  charge  ;  so  Annie  had  never  been  allowed  much  intercourse 
with  her  weird  friend,  but  had  occasionally  ministered  to  her  wants, 
and  paid  her  a  visit  at  her  miserable  little  house. 

One  lovely  Sunday  evening,  just  before  she  was  to  leave  us,  she 
walked  down  to  Sally's  cottage  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  take  her  some 
little  present.  A  grove  of  pines  stretched  out  either  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  whip-poor-wills  were  singing  bravely  as  she  walked  alone.  Sally 
was  sitting  at  her  door  enjoying  the  freshness  of  evening,  decked  out  in 
her  Sunday  finery,  which  was  a  study  of  the  picturesque.  An  old 
black  satin  gown,  too  short  and  scant,  was  pieced  down  with  various- 
colored  ribbons,  and  on  her  head  was  a  cap  of  perfectly  original  con- 
struction, surmounted  by  a  flaming  red  bow.  Sally  was  Michael- Ange- 
lesque  in  her  style,  delighting  in  huge  forms  and  strong  contrasts.  Her 
house,  like  herself,  was  fantastic  and  crazy  enough  for  any  witch. 

She  received  Annie  with  much  cordiality  and  some  mystery.  After 
a  short  conversation  she  enjoined  profound  secresy  upon  Annie,  and 
proceeded  to  untie  an  immense  bundle.  Rag  after  rag  was  unwound  ; 
immense  patch-work  bed-quilts  succeeded  ;  filially  an  old  flannel  bag 
was  untied,  and  an  antiquated  pocket-book  revealed  itself.  This  Sally 
opened  with  reverential  care,  and  taking  from  it  a  piece  of  yellow  paper, 
handed  it  to  Annie. 

*  There,  my  dear,  is  a  leaf  which  I  tore  from  a  book  your  poor  mother 
had  in  her  bag  when  she  was  about  to  desert  her  oflspring  and  leave 
it  to  the  mercies  of  a  merciless  world.' 

Sally  paused  to  witness  the  effect  of  this  grandiloquent  sentence,  but 
poor  Annie  was  eagerly  examining  the  paper. 

It  was  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Bible,  apparently,  on  which  was  written,  in 
a  woman's  hand  :  *  Married,  at  Boston,  November  first,  1826.  RC' 
corded,  E.  D.,  H.  R.'  Then,  as  if  by  an  after-thought,  was  added  : 
*  Rev.  John  Worthing.' 

*  0  Sally  I '  said  Annie,  *  why  have  you  kept  this  so  long  ?  ' 

*  Because  your  old  suspicious  Mrs.  Wilmot  would  never  let  me  come 
near  you,  and  I  would  n't  give  it  to  any  one  but  you.  Then  I  knew  if 
I  gave  it  up  the  poor  lady  might  get  caught,  and  I  did  n't  want  her  to 
be  found  out ;  but  I  meant  to  keep  it  till  you  had  a  husband  and  let  him 
and  you  find  out  what  you  could.  I  tore  it  out  while  the  poor  lady 
was  a  crying,  and  her  bad,  wicked  betrayer  (that 's  your  father)  was  a 
paying  the  bill.' 

Annie  did  not  attempt  to  correct  Sally's  morality.  That  I  fear  was 
past  mending  ;  but  she  clasped  the  paper  tightly  and  her  eyes  over- 
flowed with  the  pent-up  feeling  of  years.  The  poor,  unknown,  un- 
happy, guilty  mother  !  How  grateful  she  was  to  lead  *  married '  in 
that  feeble  pencil-mark.  She  thought  perhaps  that  one  word  had 
soothed  and  calmed  her  mother's  heart  as  it  did  now  her  own.  It 
might  have  been  a  late  reparation,  but  it  was  something.  It  showed 
that  her  betrayer  was  not  wholly  lost ;  that  they  both  recognized  and 
respected  the  laws  which  they  had  broken.  Then  the  delightful  hope 
of  finding  them  ! 

At  this  moment  a  little  bird  from  the  wood  flew  in  at  the  wide- 
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opened  window  of  Sally's  cottage.  He  beat  his  little  winjors  against 
the  walls,  but  finally  found  his  way  out  at  the  door  and  flew  gladly 
away. 

Sally  started  up  very  much  excited.  'That's  a  sign,  Miss  Annie, 
an  omen.  That  bird  is  a  sign  ;  you  '11  find  your  parents  ;  I  know 
what  it  means  ;  I  have  told  ibrtunes  before  now  that  hare  come  to 
pass.     You  '11  find  it  by  means  of  a  bird,  too.' 

Annie  found  it  growing  late,  and  she  had  still  a  long  walk  home 
through  the  wood.  She  was  very  much  excited  and  very  anxious  to 
see  Walter,  to  tell  him  all  that  happened.  She  bade  Sally  farewell, 
and  taking  her  precious  paper,  started  for  home. 

How  gladly  did  she  perceive  through  the  gathering  twilight  the 
figure  of  Walter  advancing  raj>idly  toward  her  I  Impatient  and  alarmed 
at  her  long  absence,  he  had  come  to  find  her.  She  immediately  told 
him  of  her  discovery.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  it  of  much  importance. 
He  told  her  that  they  might  find  the  record  of  the  marriage,  but  that 
with  such  reasons  for  sccresy  as  the  parties  had  shown  themselves  to 
possess,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  names  given  to  the  Register 
were  assumed  ones.  That  they  might  possibly  find  the  clei^yman  who 
married  them,  but  he  would  not  be  apt  to  remember  more  than  that 
they  were  two  young  people  who  came  and  went  away  again,  and  that 
he  begged  of  her  not  to  hope  too  strongly. 

Still  Walter  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  the  paper,  and  adjured  her 
not  to  lose  it.  He  said  over  and  over  to  himself  :  *  *  E.  D.,'  *  E.  D.  ; ' 
strange  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ;  yes,  Annie,  you  may  see  your 
parents,  or  one  of  them.' 

More  than  this  he  refused  to  say.  Annie  felt,  although  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  a  strange  belief  that  Walter  knew  something  more  than  he 
chose  to  tell  on  this  mysterious  subject ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  the 
week  before  them  was  too  full  of  emotion,  of  leave-takings,  and  of  pack- 
ing tninks,  for  them  to  say  any  thing  more. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  time  to  us  who  loved  her,  before  we  heard 
from  Annie.  Then  came  long  letters,  describing  the  weary  sea-voyage, 
then  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  tropics,  the  flowers,  the 
sun-sets,  the  gorgeous  birds. 

The  strange  society  she  found  was  also  dwelt  upon.  She  had  gone 
to  Port  Philip,  that  strange  place,  filled  with  convict  aristocracy.  Men 
who  had  gone  out  as  criminals,  perhaps  judges  who  had  falsified  their 
oaths  ;  bankers  who  had  disregarded  their  trusts  ;  and  too  often  younger 
sons  of  noble  families  who  had  written  a  name  once  too  often.  Here, 
having  expiated  their  crimes,  they  had  won  back  fortune  and  some 
amount  of  self-respect,  and  with  talent  and  education,  and  gentlemanly 
habits,  they  began  a  new  life.  Here,  too,  were  the  adventurers  of  all 
nations.  It  is  a  great,  a  curious,  an  instructive  spectacle,  this  new 
sphere  which  heaven  opens  to  the  unfortunate,  the  *  crowded-out  *  of  the 
more  populous  countries,  placing  gold,  as  it  were,  a  magnet,  far  away 
from  crowded  centres  to  draw  men  to  the  antipodes. 

Annie  met  witli  much  kindness.  Walter  had  a  business  connection 
with  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  country,  a  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
invited  them  often  to  his  country-place,  situated  some  miles  from  Port 
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Philip,  *  in  the  bush.'  Here  during  the  day  Annie  would  often  stay 
quite  alone,  excepting  the  servants,  while  the  gentlemen  went  to  town. 
It  was  a  never-ending  amusement  to  her  to  go  into  the  woods  to  see 
the  new  and  wonderful  flowers,  to  watch  the  curious  birds.  One  day 
while  occupied  in  this  pastime,  she  saw  a  beautiful  black  bird  walking 
leisurely  down  an  aUey  of  the  forest  with  a  bright  tg\  ribbon  in  his 
beak.  To  her  great  astonishment  she  recognized  the  ribbon  as  one  of 
her  own,  and  remembered  that  she  had  left  it  on  her  dressing-table  near 
the  window.  Presuming  that  this  strange  bird  was  one  of  the  raven 
tribe,  and  that  he  might,  like  them,  be  a  *  winged  thief,'  she  followed 
him  as  he  marched  majestically  and  fearlessly  along  with  his  scarlet 
trophy.  What  was  her  astonishment  and  delight  when  she  saw  him 
enter  an  arched  walk,  built  with  architectural  nicety  of  twigs  and 
sticks,  ornamented  with  flowers,  feathers,  shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  bright 
and  various-colored  rags  I  Three  miles  from  civilization  was  a  curious 
and  calculated  pleasure-house.  Two  or  three  birds  like  her  guide  were 
walking  up  and  down  arranging  here  a  rag  and  there  a  feather,  giving 
a  more  gallant  and  gay  appearance  to  the  whole  place,  while  our  friend 
of  the  red  ribbon  walked  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  and  adroitly  fastened 
his  trophy  to  the  roof. 

Nowise  disturbed  by  her  presence,  Annie  watched  these  feathered 
upholsterers  as  they  adorned  their  play-house.  She  then  remembered 
that  they  were  probably  the  *  Satin  bower-bird  *  *  of  which  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  spoken,  and  of  which  she  had  read  in  some  book  on  Austra- 
lian birds.  For  a  long  time  she  watched  this  fairy  bower.  Bits  oi* 
paper,  bright  plumage  of  other  birds  adorned  this  saracenic  arch.  She 
recognized  many  things  which  she  knew  must  have  come  from  Mr. 
Montgomery's  place,  shells  from  the  garden-walks  and  fragments  ol 
chintz  from  the  servants*  clothes ;  above  all  she  laughed  as  she  recog- 
nized her  own  red  ribbon  brought  three  quarters  round  the  globe  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  a  bird  I 

Suddenly  a  whimsical  idea  struck  her  ;  how  much,  after  all,  this- 
place  looked  like  Sally's  cottage  ;  how  much  the  prinking  birds  inside, 
with  their  black  satin  gowns  and  love  of  finery,  resembled  Sally  as  she 
sat  at  her  door  on  that  last  evening  I  Sally  was  always  tying  up  her 
bed-curtain,  a  shabby  rag,  with  bright-colored  ribbons,  and  adorning 
her  broken  looking-glass  with  flowers.  The  idea  first  making  her 
laugh,  finally  made  her  sorrowful,  and  she  walked  slowly  home,  think- 
ing of  her  distant  homo,  her  undiscovered  parents.  It  had  been  as 
Walter  suggested,  the  record  contained  no  *E.  D.,'  *  H.  K.,'  and  the 
Rev.  John  Worthing  was  dead.  So  she  had  left  New-England  with  no 
further  trace  of  her  parents  than  that  bit  of  yellow  paper. 

On  reaching  her  room  she  opened  her  pocket-book  and  looked  at  her 
precious  paper.  It  induced  a  long  and  melancholy  fit  of  musing,  which 
was  broken  by  a  disturbance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  been  brought  home  very  ill. 

To  rush  to  his  side,  to  suggest,  to  execute  promptly  all  that  could  be 
done,  was  her  womanly  instinct.     He  was  suffering  from  *  coup  di 

*  Ptilonorhyncus  Holosericens. 
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soleily  that  not  uncommon  affection  under  the  tropical  sun.  Annie 
and  the  serrants  worked  vigorously  and  well  to  restore  him.  Mustard- 
plasters  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  cold  water  poured  over  the  head 
finally  restored  animation,  When  Walter  came  home  at  evening  he 
found  his  host  conscious,  but  very  weak  and  wandering. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  an  elderly  man,  reserved  and  sorrowful.  Like 
many  of  his  neighbors,  he  never  referred  to  the  past,  and  Walter,  con- 
tent with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  standing  now,  asked 
no  questions.  His  kindness  to  him  and  his  wife  had  been  very  great, 
and  they  watched  by  his  bed-side  with  genuine  interest  and  afiection. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  on  his  death-bed.  His  physician,  after  some 
powerful  applications  had  failed,  told  him  that  he  must  settle  his 
worldly  affairs  and  prepare  for  another  stage  of  existence. 

Annie  and  Walter  were  by  his  side  when  this  announcement  was 
made.  Mr.  Montgomery  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  evident 
uneasiness.  Walter  came  to  his  assistance,  and  spoke  to  Annie  :  *  My 
dear,  our  friend  here  may  possibly  wish  to  tell  you  something  of  your 
parents.  It  is  a  subject  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  but  he  knows 
something  of  them  :  go  and  get  your  mysterious  paper.* 

Annie  left  the  room  trembling  and  tearful.  She  went  for  the  paper, 
and  it  was  gone  ! 

For  a  moment  the  room  swam  about  her.  There  was  the  pocket- 
book  and  its  usual  contents,  but  that  which  she  most  prized  was  not 
there. 

She  endeavored  to  recall  her  scattered  faculties,  and  remembered 
that  the  morning  Mr.  Montgomery  was  taken  ill  she  had  left  her 
pocket-book  on  the  dressing  table,  and  tlie  papers  lying  about ;  that  she 
had  come  up  at  evening  after  he  was  better  and  had  put  them  into 
their  places  without  looking  them  over.  There  was  no  doubt  the  pre- 
cious paper  was  gone,  whither  she  could  not  guess. 

A  loud  caU  outside  the  window  attracted  her  attention.  The  note  of 
a  bird,  loud,  clear,  sonorous,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  On  the  branch 
of  an  eucalyptus,  scattering  the  golden  dust  of  its  splendid  flower,  stood 
a  *  satin  bower-bird,'  uttering  his  liquid  and  powerful  note. 

A  tlirill  of  delight  ran  through  Annie's  frame.  Possibly  the  *  winged 
thief  was  before  her.  She  was  certain  she  could  find  the  nest ;  but, 
after  all,  there  were  thousands  of  bower-birds  and  many  nests.  The 
chances  were  very  small,  but  she  would  try. 

At  this  moment  Walter  came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
failing  rapidly,  and  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  her  return.  She 
told  him  of  her  loss,  of  her  suspicions.  He  thought  the  probability  of 
fniding  tlie  paper  very  slight,  but  her  conviction  was  so  strong  that  she 
determined  to  pursue  it. 

Shall  we  confess  it  ?  Annie  was  slightly  superstitious,  and  the  me- 
mory of  Sally's  prophecy,  and  the  bird  coincidence  struck  her  as  so 
marvellous  that  she  startt^d  for  the  nest  with  perfect  reliance. 

The  birds  were  very  busy,  very  shy,  and  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
her.  They  flew,  screeched,  hopped,  shook  ihe  blossoms  of  the  eucalyp- 
tus, but  all  to  no  purpose.  Annie  resolutely  approached  the  bower  ;  she 
saw  at  the  end  of  the  arch  a  heap  of  paper,  the  oidy  thing  which  pro- 
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mised  success.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  crawl 
in  on  her  hands  and  knees.  In  spite  of  bower-birds  and  all  other  terrors 
she  went  bravely  in  and  found  amid  the  rubbish  her  precious  relic  un- 
injured. 

When  she  arrived  home  "Walter  was  waiting  for  her  with  a  sad  face. 
Mr.  Montgomery  was  again  insensible,  and  they  feared  might  never 
revive. 

Walter  then  told  her  that  on  his  arrival  in  Australia  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  ascertained  that  he  came  from  Summerfield,  and  had 
finally,  after  he  had  known  him  some  time,  asked  if  he  knew  aught  of 
a  foundling  child,  who  had  been  left  there  many  years  before.  That 
on  learning  that  he  did,  he  told  him  that  he  had  known  the  father, 
whose  name  was  Edward  Durant,  and  that  he  had  left  to  him  the 
charge,  if  possible,  to  find  out  something  about  her.  But  he  charged 
Walter  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  and  when  he  found  that  Walter 
was  affianced  to  the  very  girl  who  had  been  so  abandoned,  he  charged 
him  especially  not  to  reveal  to  her  what  he  had  told  him. 

Mr.  Montgomery  insinuated  that  Mr.  Durant  still  lived,  but  on  that 
point  had  not  certainly  informed  Walter,  who  had  taken  the  name,  and 
who  was  impressed  with  the  mysterious  Providence  which  brought  to 
Annie  the  initials  '  E.  D.' 

Mr.  Montgomery  revived  and  asked  for  Annie.  She  gave  him  the 
paper  and  told  him  of  its  abstraction  and  subsequent  concealment  by 
Sally.     He  was  powerfully  aflected. 

*  Yes,  yes,  it  is  Helen's  hand- writing,  it  is  true  ;  would  that  she  had 
lived  longer  to  witness  her  husband's  penitence  I  Doctor,  can  I  live 
long?' 

*  No,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  hardly  survive  the  night.' 

*  Then  come  to  my  arms,  my  daughter  I  Let  me  embrace  you,  you 
whom  I  have  long  known  as  such,  whom  but  for  this  paper  I  should 
never  have  acknowledged,  save  by  my  will ;  but  the  sight  of  your  dead 
mother's  hand-writing  has  touched  a  chord,  which  long  ago,  I  thought, 
ceased  to  vibrate.  I  have  not  strength  to  tell  yoii  my  story,  nor  could 
I  tell  you  all  the  misery  of  a  misguided  life.  It  is  written  out  and  lies 
in  yonder  desk.  There  you  will  learn  all  that  you  wish  of  your  an- 
cestry. There  is  your  mother's  picture.  Heaven,  too  kind  to  a  wretch 
like  me,  has  vouchsafed  me  a  knowledge  of  you,  whom  I  deserted  ; 
happily  married,  and  now  the  heiress  of  all  I  leave  behind  me.' 

In  a  few  hours  Annie  closed  the  eyes  of  her  so  lately-found  father. 
The  desk  revealed  to  her  a  history  full  of  incident,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
life-long  remorse.  We  all  know  the  story  in  Summerfield,  and  some 
fine  day  mean  to  copy  it  off  for  the  Knickerbocker. 

Annie  and  Walter  came  home  from  Australia  just  twenty  years 
after  the  basket  was  left  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's  door,  bringing  a  handsome 
fortune  and  this  story  of  the  bower-bird  and  Mr.  Montgomery.  So  do 
you  not  agree  with  me  that  we  have  an  'event'  once,  at  least,  in 
twenty  years  ? 
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•OLD    WOOD,    OLD    B00Z8,    OLD    FRIEMDS,    OLD    WIiIE.» 


Old  wood,  that  has  stood  'mid  the  tempests  nide^ 

Whoso  fibres  the  years  have  woven ; 
Brought  by  sturdy  arm  from  some  ancient  farm, 

And  in  fagots  deftly  cloven  : 
In  tlie  forest  dim  each  stalwart  limb 

On  the  tough  old  tree  has  ihit-kcned  ; 
And  now,  by  its  heat,  won  from  wind  and  sleety 

My  shivering  frame  is  ciuickencd. 
At  this  gladsome  hearth,  1  can  guess  the  worth 

Of  the  blasts  it  has  grimly  weathered, 
As  with  crackle  and  roar  it  yields  the  store 

Of  warmth  it  has  slowly  gathered  : 
While  the  embers  glow,  my  fancies  go, 

By  the  cheering  tiame  up-kindled : 
Now,  with  sudden  leap  the  dogs  I  heap ;  ♦ 

In  my  musing  the  blazo  had  dwindled. 


Old  books  from  their  nooks,  with  searching  looks; 

I  bear  to  the  lighted  table ; 
As  I  gaze  within,  1  try  to  win 

The  fact  in  their  cunning  fable. 
Now  the  worlds  of  old  their  lore  unfold, 

As  converse  I  hold  with  the  ages ; 
And  I  hoard  their  dowers  through  the  waxing  hours, 

•While  scanning  the  painted  pages. 
Then  the  Christian  seers  of  the  middle  years, 

When  the  Church  had  might  and  glory, 
Wield  t^-eapons  dense,  in  the  Faith's  defence, 

Or  chant  some  martyr's  story. 
Oh  I  the  earnest  word  Ls  for  ever  heard, 

From  the  open  page  that  8i>eaketh; 
And  the  souls  of  men  sound  it  back  again, 

And  in  deathless  echoes  it  breakcth. 


Old  friends  Heaven  sends,  and  my  study  ends ; 

Right  joysome  is  our  greeting ; 
In  gay  discourse  we  prove  the  force 

Of  the  love  in  our  bosoms  beating : 
Now  the  merry  shout  rings  cheerly  out, 

As  the  hvoly  jest  is  started  ; 
Now  wells  the  tear  as  we  sadly  hear 

or  some  kind  soul  departed. 
In  an  alien  land,  still  a  friendly  hand 

To  his  last  dark  slumber  laid  him  ; 

* 'LroNA  Bupor  fboo 

Large  repooens.*—  Hor.  Lib.  l,  Carmen  iz. 
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And  the  honors  due  to  a  heart  so  true, 

In  prayerful  sorrow  paid  him. 
Oh  1  tricudship  pure  will  aye  endure, 

When  this  masque  below  is  ended, 
And  in  union  dear  in  a  better  sphere^ 

We  meet  with  the  dead  ascended.  ' 


Old  wine,  divine,  bom  of  Gallia's  vine. 

From  its  cellared  covert  bringing, 
We  qualT  its  wealth  of  mirth  and  heath, 

As  its  genial  beams  't  is  flinging. 
Now  we  tread  the  realm  where  falls  the  film 

That  dulls  this  mortal  vision. 
And  our  mounting  dreams  are  bright  with  gleams 

From  tlio  blissful  fields  Elj-sian. 
While  beats  the  storm  our  souls  grow  warm, 

Our  spirits  its  shrieks  embolden  ; 
And  the  song  we  raise  in  the  glad  God's  praise, 

Who  brought  us  this  blessing  golden. 
Prometheus  gave  flame,  but  till  Bacchus  came, 

Men  knew  not  the  truth  of  feeling, 
The  swid-wingcd  thought  and  the  wisdom  caught 

From  the  ruddy  bowl's  revealing. 


PISCATORY    REFLECTIONS    AND    REMINISCENCES. 


BY  J.   G.   B.,  or  TC8CAL00SA,  ALABAMA. 

'  Gbim  reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? '  —  Don  Juax,  Caxto  xv. 

Along  with  this  simple  inquiry,  the  bard  of  Newstead  Abbey  con- 
veys a  world  of  meaning  not  visible  to  those  who  run.  Aside  from  its 
obvious  signification,  it  admits  as  many  and  variant  shades  of  interpre- 
tation as  there  are  words  composing  it.  Ghost  !  did  you  ever  see  a 
ghost !  either  a  '  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,  '  wicked  or  chari- 
table,* of  any  variety  or  complexion,  in  the  *  glimpses  of  the  moon,'  or 
in  the  '  pitchy  night,*  near  charnel-house  or  church,  perfumed  of  redo- 
lency  or  offensive  of  sulphureous  odors,  man  or  beast,  or  *  questionable 
shape,*  a  disembodied  spirit,  once  hearsed  in  death  ?  Not  *  did  you 
ever  see  the  ghost  ?  '  the  common  property  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
ghastly  fixture  of  any  spot  or  locality,  seen  by  every  body  and  to  the 
manor  bom,  as  it  were  ;  but  a  ghost,  a7iy  ghost,  in  common  or  in 
severalty,  the  village  spectre,  or  your  o\vn  private  apparition,  haunting 
you  and  appearing  not  to  others  ?  Then,  exhibiting  another  meaning, 
*  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ?  *  not  hear,  or  smell,  or  feel  or  taste  ;  neither 
'  syllabling  men's  names,*  or  echoing  musical  notes  ;  neither  sweet- 
scented  as  from  a  *  bank  of  violets,'  nor  sulphureous,  as  suggestive  of 
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inflammatory  regions  ;  neither  ponderous,  as  remindful  of  Lambeth  nor 
imponderable  as  ether  ;  neither  escharotic  nor  esculent,  hemlock  nor 
nee  far ;  but  that  which  appall  eth  more,  seeing,  beholding  with  the 
bodily  eyes  ?  And  then  again,  changing  emphasis  *  Grim  reader  I  did 
you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? '  not  good,  or  gentle,  or  youthful  reader,  attract- 
ive of  blessed  and  healthful  spirits,  bringing  *  airs  from  heaven,'  soli- 
citous for  man's  happiness  ;  but  grim,  sullen,  hideous,  ghastly,  grisly 
reader,  drawing  *  goblins  damned '  '  with  blasts  from  hell,'  prompting, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  saith,  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief,  blood,  and 
villainy.  And  such  a  phantom  —  a  phantom  verily  such  as  grim 
readers  only  see  —  the  inquiry  impliedly  admits,  had  appeared  unto  the 
querist.  The  author  of  Don  Juan  had  been  troubled  with  a  ghost,  and 
whose  ghost  was  it  ?  Be  ours  the  task  to  solve  the  mystery  and  give 
the  apparition  '  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

It  is  our  confident  belief  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  startling 
interrogatory  above  quoted,  put,  as  it  is,  with  uncommon  nervousncsB, 
abruptness,  and  directness,  to  tlie  emotions,  thrilling  the  heart  and 
quickening  the  pulse  of  the  noble  poet,  caused  by  the  indignant  appari- 
tion of  venerable  Isaac  Walton,  disturbed  in  its  blissful  repose,  by  the 
fiendish  outburst  in  the  Thirteenth  Canto  of  that  *  Odyssey  of  immorality,' 
which  rumieth 

*  And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  rice. 
Whatever  Isaac  Walton  says  or  sings. 
The  (iiiaiot,  old,  cruel  c«>xcou)b,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it ! ' 

In  a  ghostly  way,  and  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  spirit-land, 
there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  *  quaint,  old,  cruel  cox- 
comb,' made  the  poet  to  sec  sights  and  smell  brimstone.  And  richly 
deserved,  too,  was  the  unearthly  visitation,  the  last  and  fearful  resort 
of  outraged  spectres  I  Nor  would  it  have  been  a  lick  amiss,  had  the 
shade  of  the  venerable  Piscator  dropped  in,  sans  ceremonie,  during  his 
mid-night  wanderings,  on  another  po;)t  of  the  same  kidney,  one  Words- 
worth, who  manifestly  was  striking  at  the  gentle  practices  of  preparing 
live  bait  for  use,  when  ho  utters,  after  his  abstract,  metaphysicfid 
fashion,  the  following  admonition  : 

*  Nkver  to  bend  our  pleasures  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  lives.' 

The  easy  chair  at  Rydal  Mount,  imparadised  amid  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, never  gave  forth  any  thing  more  reeking  with  pseudo-sentiment- 
ality and  lackadaisical  affectation  of  tenderness,  or  more  subversive  of 
field  sports  in  general,  tlic  luxuries  and  amusements  of  life,  and  ad- 
vancement in  science  and  civilization.  Luckily,  however,  the  need  for 
such  a  visit  to  List-mentioned  sublimated  sentimentalist  was,  to  some 
extent,  removed  by  the  useful  ministrations  of  a  couple  of  caricaturists, 
who,  concocting  the  Rejected  Addresses,  prepared  a  healing  draught  for 
him  and  all  other  persons  afflicted  with  an  insurmountable  tenderness 
for  flies,  grass-hop})ers,  and  other  live  bait,  warranted  to  cure  sqneam- 
ishness  and  reinstate  the  most  disordered  nerves,  in  these  dicta  : 

When  I  behold  a  spider 


Prey  on  a  fly,  or  a  magpie  ou  a  worm. 
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Or  view  a  butcher,  with  horn-handled  knife, 
Slaughter  a  tender  Iamb  as  dead  as  mutton, 
Indeed  I  am  very,  very  sick !  I ' 

duaint,  oW,  cruel  coxcomb,  quotha  I  Would  that  Brougham  or 
Gifibrd,  or  whoever  wrote  the  famous  review  that  administered  such  a 
warming  flagellation  to  the  nether  parts  of  his  lordship's  youthful 
fancy,  had  not  so  burnt  his  fingers  in  the  operation,  as  to  have  precluded 
him  from  undertaking  to  bestow  a  little  more  of  the  same  sort  on  the 
more  matured  genius  who  shocks  our  nerves  with  these  opprobrious  and 
unseemly  epithets  I  Epithets  used  toward  one  of  the  purest,  most  sim- 
ple-minded, benevolent,  and  unworldly  of  God's  creatures,  gentle,  loving, 
venerable  Isaac  Walton  I  the  author  of  a  work,  himself  transferred  to 
paper,  which  posterity,  summing  up  its  merits,  pronounces  to  be  a 
'  rich  store-house  of  rural  pictures  and  pastoral  poetry,  of  quaint  but 
wise  thoughts,  of  agreeable  and  humorous  fancies,  and  of  truly  apostoli- 
cal purity  and  benevolence.' 

And  to  stigmatize  as  a  solitary  vice,  *  that  recreation  of  recreations,' 
that  calling  in  which  four  oilt  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  were  engaged,  and 
whom  for  their  employment  our  Saviour  never  reproved,  as  He  did  the 
scribes  and  money-changers  ;  that  life  which  the  genial  old  Izaak, 
illustrating  and  defending,  hath  so  truthfully  and  tastefully  portrayed 
in  these  glowing  words  :  *  No  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life 
of  a  well-governed  angler,  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  then  we 
sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  possess  ourselves  in  as 
much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams  which  we  now  see  glide 
80  quietly  by  us.'  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of 
strawberries  :  *  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but 
doubtless  God  never  did,'  and  so,  (if  I  may  judge,)  God  did  never 
make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  angling. 

How  sad  it  is  to  think  that,  in  these  our  modem  days,  a  man's  fond- 
ness for  this  genial  pastime  should  be  made  to  expose  him  to  ]  ain, 
mortification,  and  torture,  through  the  instrumentality  of  unsympathiz- 
ing  and  mischief-loving  companions  I  God  help  thee,  Ned  Gladman, 
thou  hast  much  to  answer  for  !  If  the  ghastly  spectre  of  thy  early 
friend.  Job  Heartwell,  haunt  thee  not,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  while 
thou  art  courting  slumber  to  relax,  refresh,  and  unbend  thee  from  the 
harassments  which  the  stem  duties  of  the  legal  profession  impose  upon 
thee,  it  will  be  becaupe  thy  spirit,  sooner  than  his,  hast  winged  its  flight 
to  the  realms  of  immortality  I 

Job  Heartwell  —  pure,  honest,  simple-hearted  Job  !  —  just  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  was  a  fisherman  after  old  Izaak  Walton's  own  heart,  if 
indeed  he  was  not  *  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  ; '  meditative 
and  mild,  though  not  destitute  of  enthusiasm  ;  unsuspecting  and  with- 
out guile  ;  straight-forward  and  common-place  in  his  modes  of  thought 
and  action,  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  work-day  world  he  never 
showed  the  latent  poetry  within  him,  save  when,  pitching  aside  the 
entertaining  pages  of  Coke  and  Chitty,  with  which  he  was  delving, 
with  a  view  to  future  sustenance  and  distinction,  he  betook  himself 
armed  with  *  reel  and  rod,'  to  the  neighboring  banks  of  the  Black  War- 
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rior  river,  and  there,  away  from  the  noises  and  sultriness  of  the  quasi-city 
of  Tuskaloosa,  surrendered  himself  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  favorite 
pastime.  Then  it  was  his  *  sahle  cloud  turned  forth  her  silver  lining  ; ' 
then  the  man  seemed  to  tread  upon  air,  to  taste  manna,  and  to  walk 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds.  Then,  regardless  of  sliower  or  sunshine, 
mud  or  water,  armor-proof  against  fatigue  or  hunger,  *  through  brake 
and  through  briar,'  reckless  of  scratched  face  or  torn  garments,  whether 
successful  or  untrophied  of  fish,  he  would  apply  himself  to  the  work 
before  him  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  scarcely  expected  in  one  of  his 
usually  calm  and  sedate  bearing  ;  rapt  in  this '  Cyntha  not  of  a  minute/ 
abstracted  from  every  thing  else,  whole  days  slipped  by  unconsciously, 
and  it  was  only  as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  descend,  that  he 
would  perhaps  recall  an  engagement  to  pay  a  visit  after  tea,  in  com- 
pany \\4th  his  fellow-student  and  co-del ver  in  the  mazy  mysteries  of  the 
law,  Ned  Gladman,  to  the  Misses  Mary  and  Eugenie  Wycherley, 
daughters  of  the  distinguished  jurist  who  had  undertaken  the  arduous 
task  of  superintending  the  progress  of  the  embryo  Mansfields  in  their 
legal  studies. 

In  an  essentially  difierent  mould  Ned  Gladman  was  cast ;  frank, 
light-headed,  and  frolicsome,  care,  that  troubles  all  the  world,  was  left 
out  in  his  composition  ;  social  and  communicative  in  his  feelings, 
boisterous  beyond  gayety  in  his  temperament,  mischievous  and  fun- 
loving  in  liis  disposition,  keen  relish  for  a  practical  joke,  always  ready 
to  bear  a  hand  in  carrying  one  out,  not  unskilful  in  originating  them, 
and  little  recking  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe  he  *  put  through  the 
mill.'  Averse  to  the  quiet  amusement  of  angling,  on  principle  as  well 
as  by  disposition,  he  nevertheless  not  unfrequently  accompanied  his 
friend  Job,  in  his  piscatory  excursions,  to  watch  the  motions  of  *  the 
animal,'  and  peradventure  play  off  a  joke  upon  him  ;  and  returning, 
laden  with  a  rich  discovery,  the  groundwork  for  a  brilliant  story,  which 
lie  poured  into  the  willing  ears  of  the  accomplished  young  ladies  above 
mentioned,  who,  while  they  seemed  to  entertain  an  exalted  opinion  of 
the  general  intelHg^nce,  strict  morality,  and  gentlemanly  deportment, 
and  in  their  presence,  reverential  bearing  —  of  Job,  were  far  from  being 
loath  to  join  in  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ready-witted  Ned,  whose  powers  of  humorous  description  added  much 
to  the  drollery  of  the  incident  related.  Though  neither  of  these  young 
men  were  that  contemptible  object,  danglers  after  women,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  they  were  nevertheless  constant  visitors 
in  the  family  circle  of  Judge  Wycherly's  household,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  young  ladies,  in  consequence  of  paternal  directions 
possibly,  on  a  footing  of  greater  intimacy  than  other  acquaintance. 

Mary  and  Eugenie  Wycherley  were  two  as  noble  specimens  of 
womanhood  as  ever  Southern  sun  shone  upon  ;  and  yet  how  like  and 
liow  unlike  in  appearance,  manners,  and  temperament. 

Mary,  high-souled  and  imperious,  thoughtful,  and  with  a  shade,  just 
a  shade  of  romance  in  her  character  ;  tall,  queen-like  and  command- 
ing, with  more  of  majesty  than  winning  grace  in  her  movements  ; 
light  auburn  hair,  not  given  to  curls,  full  blue  eyes,  brilliant  com- 
plexion, a  mouth  inclining  a  trifle  too  much  to  irony  to  render  its  ex- 
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pression  entirely  sweet,  and  a  neck  that  Praxiteles  would  have  admired, 
supporting  a  well,  evenly-shaped  head,  on  a  magnificent  pair  of  shoul- 
ders. Conquering  and  subduing  by  the  fascination  of  her  person,  and  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  her  conversation,  she  made  very  thralls  of  the 
beaus  in  her  neighborhood,  not  among  the  least  abject  of  which  was  the 
gay,  rollicking,  mischief-loving  Ned  Gladraan  of  that  ilk. 

While  Eugenie,  smaller  and  more  sylph-like,  with  black  eyes  and 
brunette  complexion,  raven-tresses  disporting  in  wild  curls  on  a  neck  of 
alabaster  whiteness,  her  face,  *  so  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth,' 
hilarious  but  not  provoking  in  disposition,  working  on  hearts  by  a  spell 
not  seen  until  it  enchained,  less  brilliant  but  more  touching,  less 
witty  but  more  humorous,  less  striking  at  first  sight  than  her  sister, 
she  left  an  impression  perhaps  more  pleapant  to  recal  and  more  endur- 
ing :  in  fact,  once  beheld  and  conversed  with,  she  *  became  a  part  of 
sight,' 

*  And  morning  star  of  memory.' 

Such  as  Eugenie  was,  she  had  made  considerable  impression  —  and 
strange  that  it  was  so,  too  —  on  the  quiet,  shy,  and  reflective  Job  ;  at 
least,  a  female  conger  —  these  female  congers  are  searching  souls  — 
made  that  imsuspecting  individual  acknowledge  to  a  partiality  and  kind 
feeling  for  her,  which,  by  a  species  of  feminine  ratiocination,  was 
quickly  interpreted  to  mean  a  downright  tendre  ;  though  to  say  sooth, 
and  never  to  go  any  further,  reader,  Job,  one  night,  with  brain  slightly 
muddled  by  potations,  in  reply  to  inquiries  propounded  by  boon  com- 
panions, having  for  their  object  to  draw  him  out  on  the  point  of  his 
preferences  between  the  sisters,  actually  sung  with  maudlin  emphasis 
and  amid  rapturous  applause,  the  famous  song  of  Macheath,  wliich  de- 
clares that  he  might  be  Juippy  vnth  either  ! 

One  evening,  somewhere  about  the  *  heart  of  June,'  many  years  lang 
syne,  as  the  hour  for  departure  arrived  which  was  to  terminate  the 
plcasantest  of  the  many  pleasant  evenings  passed  in  gay  converse  by 
Messrs.  Hartwell  and  Gladman,  in  company  with  the  fair  daughters  of 
Judge  Wycherley,  at  that  distinguished  gentleman's  residence,  Mr. 
Job  Heartwell,  intending  it  as  a  signal  mark  of  his  good-will  and  desire 
to  please,  invited  the  company  to  participate  in  a  piscatory  excursion 
the  next  day,  near  the  beautiful  *  Island,'  in  the  river.  After  the  vari- 
ous insurmountable  objections  usually  put  forth  by  ladies  on  such  oc- 
casions, particularly  where  they  have  set  their  dear  hearts  upon  going, 
had  been  promptly  met  and  removed,  as  that  it  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance and  so  it  made  no  difference  if  Madame  W.  should  want  the  car- 
riage to  make  calls  with  ;  that  if  it  should  come  on  to  rain,  there  was 
a  comfortable  hut  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  hard  by  tlie  island,  in  which 
secure  shelter  might  be  had  from  the  peltings  of  the  most  pitiless  of 
storms,  and  so  forth  ;  all  these  points  being  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
preliminaries  discussed  and  arranged,  it  was  agreed  that  the  frolic,  as 
Eugenie  and  Ned  undignifiedly  insisted  on  calling  it,  should  take  place 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast.  Bidding  adieu  to  the 
ladies  and  wishing  them  *  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light,'  the  friends 
bent  their  steps  homeward  and  were  soon  locked  in  the  embrace  of 
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sleep.  Poor  Job,  in  his  dreams  that  night  proved  no  exception  to  the 
general  truth  embraced  by  Dryden  in  the  apt  couplet : 

*  And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see, 
Which  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e  cr  can  be.' 

For  he  consumed  the  greater  part  of  that  night  in  drawing  from  the 
river  fish  of  the  most  anomalous  character,  of  every  known  and  un- 
known variety,  every  species  of  animal  common  to  the  travelling  mena- 
geries, with  a  rod  whose  very  size  and  weight  almost  crushed  him,  un- 
til at  length,  hanging  a  mermaid  and  drawing  her  all  dripping  to  the 
shore,  he  found,  as  he  was  thrusting  the  hook  from  her  mouth,  that  it 
was  the  charming  Eugenie  Wycherley,  whose  head  he  was  pressing  to 
the  earth  while  performing  that  rough  operation  !  Awakening  with  a 
start  of  horror,  he  enjoyed  no  more  that  night  *  the  honey-heavy  dew 
of  slumber.' 

Morning  came  and  with  it  every  indication  of  an  impropitious  day. 
Sultry,  cloudy,  and  muttering  thunder  and  wind  from  the  rain  quarter  ; 
a  postponement  of  the  excursion  was  inevitable  ;  our  piscator  and  friend 
called  upon  the  ladies,  and  after  indulging  in  strains  of  most  withering 
invective  against  the  weather,  suggested  a  postponement  to  a  future  day, 
when,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  they  might  carry  out  their  angling 
intentions.  The  suggestion  being  concurred  in,  our  disappointed  fisher- 
man announced,  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  ladies*  presence,  in  a  reck- 
less spirit  of  bravado,  that  individually  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
such  obstacles,  and  begged  the  ladies  to  accept  from  him  a  string  of 
perch,  trout,  et  cetera,  to  be  delivered  that  afternoon.  Laughingly 
thanking  him  for  his  proffered  gift,  Eugenie,  scarcely  supposing  such'  a 
thing  probable,  remarked  to  him  that  if  the  weather  became  less  threat- 
ening during  the  day,  he  need  not  be  surprised,  provided  they  could  get 
the  services  of  Mr.  Gl  adman  as  an  escort,  to  have  the  trio  come  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  sport. 

Our  enterprising  fisherman  retired,  in  high  heart,  to  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  while  Ned  Gl  adman  betook  himself  towards  his  quarters,  osten- 
sibly to  study,  but  in  reality  to  procure  the  services  of  a  couple  of  young 
men,  imps  of  mischief,  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  a  plot,  hatched 
out  in  his  prolific  brain,  the  moment  Eugenie  expressed  the  probability, 
in  the  event  the  day  became  more  propitious,  that  herself  and  sister, 
accompanied  by  him,  might  interrupt  the  fisherman  at  his  pastime. 

Hoartwell  had  reached  the  hut  opposite  the  island  when  the  rain  be- 
gan to  descend  with  great  violence :  nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded, 
after  arranging  his  fishing-tackle,  to  divest  himself  of  his  garments  — 
an  old  custom  of  his  in  similar  situations —  and  stowing  them  securely 
away  in  the  shanty,  waded  at  a  shallow  point  to  the  island  and  began, 
in  puris  ?iaturaHbus,  the  day's  labors. 

Wholly  absorbed  in  his  delightsome  occupation  and  entirely  unaware 
of  the  flight  of  time  or  change  in  the  weather,  our  enthusiastic  devotee 
was  succeeding  in  his  sport  beyond  expectation,  when  startled  into  con- 
sciousness by  a  merry  laugh  on  the  shore,  he  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  the  clouds  had  vanished  from  the  heavens  and  the  sun  was 
pouring  down  his  rays  in  unobscured  brilliancy.     Following  \\dth  his 
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eyes  the  direction  of  the  Bound  that  had  fallen  upon  his  ear,  he  beheld 
a  scene  that  thrilled  his  very  soul  with  horror  and  paralyzed  his  mus- 
cles for  an  instant  beyond  the  power  of  motion.  Mary  and  Eugenie 
Wycherley,  with  Ned  Gladman  at  their  side,  not  fifty  yards  away,  with 
angling-rods  in  hand,  seemingly  engaged  in  fishing  I  What  must  have 
been  the  horrifying  and  appalling  sentiments  and  emotions  of  a  man 
like  Job,  imbued  with  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  sex  in  general, 
to  be  detected  by  the  paragons  of  that  sex  in  his  primitive  plight,  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  angle  dropped  from  his 
trembling  hand,  as,  with  a  whispered  prayer  that  he  had  not  been  ob- 
served, he  sunk  to  the  earth  and  commenced  noiselessly  rolling  over  and 
over  in  the  hot  sandf,  away  from  the  water's  edge,  and  fortunately  for 
him,  in  the  direction  of  a  large  log,  the  only  ambush  in  that  part  of  the 
island,  behind  which  concealment  might  be  had,  where  at  full  length 
he  lay,  shivering  with  apprehension,  notwithstanding  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  vertical  sun  were  blistering  his  skin,  and  murmuring  little  frag- 
ments of  religious  songs.  Ends  of  deliverance-hymns,  not  remembered 
since  childhood,  but  coming  to  mind  now  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  were 
repeated  with  a  fervor  and  pathos  not  surpassed  by  charm-believing 
devotee  in  the  days  of  old  superstition,  when  scraps  of  poetry  were  used 
to  avert  misfortune  and  drive  away  unclean  spirits.  For  two  dreadful 
hours,  enduring  mental  torture  of  the  most  agonizing  description,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  physical  sufl^ering  occasioned  by  the  burning  sand  and 
the  blistering  sun's  rays,  he  lay  concealed  (he  fondly  hoped)  behind  the 
log  —  the  longest  and  most  painful  hours  he  had  ever  consumed  in 
life  —  never  raising  his  head  above  his  ambush,  for  fear  of  recognition, 
and  sometimes  imagining  the  enormous  trunk  behind  which  he  was  en- 
sconced to  be  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  mere  sapling,  but  which  really 
hid  his  person  entirely  from  the  sight  of  the  party  on  the  shore.  At 
length,  pondering  the  matter  over  as  well  as  his  half-distracted  facul- 
ties would  permit,  he  drew  some  slight  solace  in  his  misery  from  the 
faint  hope  that  possibly  he  had  not  been  observed.  Scarcely  had  this 
slender  consolation  taken  root  in  his  mind  ere  he  was  plunged  into  a 
misfortune  that  for  ever  dispelled  all  illusions  of  that  character.  He 
beheld  a  huge  snake  of  the  water-moccasin  species  —  a  reptile  he  feared 
and  detested  above  all  others  —  emerging  from  his  native  element,  and 
directing  his  course,  in  slow  and  serpentine  windings,  toward  the  log, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  sunning  himself  thereon,  a  juxtaposition 
frightful  to  contemplate,  aside  from  the  necessity,  which  it  implied,  of 
crawling  over  his  body.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  shortening  at 
each  successive  serpentine  convolution  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
now  clammy-cold  body  of  the  sufl^ering  Job,  until  Job's  patience  could 
endure  it  no  longer.  Springing  to  his  feet  and  uttering  a  cry  of  horror, 
he  cleared  at  a  bound  the  intervening  space  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
plunged  headlong  into  the  protecting  waves  of  the  river,  not  heeding  the 
spectacle  he  presented,  until  feeling  himself  safe  from  the  poisonous 
fangs  of  the  reptile  and  cooled  into  a  degree  of  semi-consciousness  by 
the  genial  water,  as  he  mechanically  parted  it  in  swimming  ;  then  ob- 
serving the  young  ladies,  escaping  as  if  in  affright  in  a  homeward  di- 
rection, the  catastrophe  burst  upon  him  in  all  its  frightfulness,  remov- 
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ing  tlie  last  vestige  of  the  faint  hope  that  had  given  him  a  morsel  ol' 
comfort  in  the  painful  and  deeply-mortifying  situation  in  which  he  had 
innocently  been  placed. 

Attaining  the  shore  without  much  effort  —  for  it  is  very  probable, 
had  it  required  much  ellbrt,  this  veracious  history  would  have  here 
ended  —  and  hastily  donning  his  apparel,  he  trudged  heavily  home- 
ward, laden  down  with  feelings  of  gloom  and  mortification,  not  relieved 
by  a  single  ray  of  deliverance  presenting  itself  to  his  confused  and 
wandering  faculties. 

•Ciluickly  seeking  out  his  friend  Gladman,  he  unreservedly  poured  the 
tale  of  his  sorrows  into  that  gentleman's  bosom,  wJ;io,  sympathizing  in 
his  distresses,  kindly  advised  the  sullerer  to  call,  without  delay,  upon 
Judge  "Wycherley  at  his  olfice,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
disaster,  accompanied  by  such  apology  as  the  occasion  required. 

The  old  Judge  was  seated  in  his  easy  oflice-chair,  deep  in  the  mazes 
of  a  knotty  legal  investigation,  when  Job,  without  announcement, 
countenance  expressing  blended  humility,  i)enitence,  and  remorse,  and 
without  accepting  the  proffered  chair,  eirtered  and,  unregardful  of  the 
common  salutation,  began,  hurriedly  and  almost  uicoherently,  to  utter 
the  words  : 

*  Judge  "Wycherley,  I  have  called  tliis  morning  —  evening,  I  should 
have  said,  to  see  you  this  morning  —  evening  it  is  —  I  have  called 
and ' 

*  I  insist  on  your  being  seated,'  interrupted  the  Judge,  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  stammering  and  blundering  introduction,  and 
amazed  at  the  wo-begone  countenance  of  liis  pupil.  *  Compose  your- 
self    What  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  I  called,'  confusedly  continued  the  perturbed  Job,  *  Miss  AVycherley 
—  that  is.  Miss  Mary  —  Miss  Eugenie  —  did  not  go  a-fishing —  rain  — 
Gladman * 

*  Pray  quiet  yourself,  my  dear  young  friend,'  soothingly  persuaded  the 
Judge  ;  *  your  mind  seems  to  be  wandering ;  take  time  ;  collect  your 
thoughts  :  I  trust  nothing  unpleasant  has  befallen  you.' 

'  0  Judge  I '  hesitatingly  and  unintelHgibly  proceeded  the  painfully 
agitated  Job,  *  I  never  was  so  unhappy  —  Miss  Eugenie  —  Miss  Mary — 
never  dreamed  of  it  —  Gladman  never  told  me  —  the  snake  was  as 
large  as  your  body  —  and ' 

*  Mr.  lleartwell,'  again  interrupted  the  Judge,  in  vaui  striving  to 
solve  the  mystery,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsense  ?  Rain 
— Gladman  —  snake  —  my  daughters  —  fisliing.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  you  ;  you  had  better  retire  to  your  room  and  compose  your- 
self; you  will  never  make  yourself  understood  at  this  rate.' 

*  O  Sir  ! '  imploringly  begged  the  suflerer,  *  will  you  grant  me  your 
pardon  ;  I  would  lay  down  my  life  before  I  would  insult  you  or  your 
family.' 

*  This  passes  all  comprehension,'  said  the  Judge,  more  puzzled  and 
annoyed  than  ever ;  *  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  offered  insult  to 
myself,  nor  do  I  believe  you  capable  of  insulting  any  member  of  my 
family.     If  you  ever  had  any  such  intention,  I  freely  forgive  you  ; 
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doubtless  my  daughters  will  do  likewise  :  when  you  become  more  calm 
and  collected  you  had  better  see  them  yourself.' 

*  Thank  you,  from  my  heart  I  thank  you,  Sir,'  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude, Job  replied  ;  *you  do  me  but  justice  ;  nothing  was  further  from 
my  intention.  Have  I  your  permission  to  see  the  ladies  and  make 
them  my  most  heart- felt  apology  in  person  ?  * 

*  Certainly,  my  dear  young  friend,'  responded  the  old  law}^er ;  *  but 
would  it  not  be  well  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  when ' 

The  conclusion  of  this  sentence  was  lost  on  Job,  who  bolted  from 
the  office,  and  darted  along  the  street  with  a  rapid  step  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  gate  of  the  inclosure  around  the  family  mansion  of  the  old 
lawyer ;  here  pausing  he  seemed  buried  in  reflection. 

Before  the  Judge  returned  to  his  seat  from  the  door,  whence  he  had 
followed  Heartwell  as  he  made  his  precipitate  retreat,  Mr.  Gladman 
hove  accidentally  in  sight,  to  whom  the  Judge  made  a  signal  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  him. 

*  Mr.  Gladman,'  said  the  lawyer,  as  that  young  gentleman  came 
within  ear-shot,  *  have  you  seen  Mr.  Heartwell  this  afternoon  ?  Can 
you  give  any  explanation  of  his  perturbation  of  mind  ?  He  has  been 
asking  my  pardon  for  some  imaginary  insult,  and  has  now  gone  for  the 
same  purpose  to  my  daughters.  Heretofore  he  has  ever  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  young  man  of  sober  habits  and  exemplary  behavior.' 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  said  the  innocent-looking  individual  addressed,  *  I  always 
80  regarded  him  too,  and  his  present  insanity  is  a  problem.  He  went 
a-fishing  this  morning  and  returned  some  half  an-hour  ago,  and  com- 
menced telling  me  something  about  a  snake  he  saw,  mingling  his  nar- 
ration with  asseverations  of  his  innocence  of  intention  to  insult  Miss 
Mary  or  Miss  Eugenie.  Feeling  alarmed  lest  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  the  young  ladies,  I  came  this  way  to  inquire.' 

*  No  accident  that  I  am  aware  of,'  thoughtfully  pursued  the  Judge. 
*  I  left  home  scarce  a  half-hour  ago,  my  family  were  all  well  then. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  step  up  to  my  residence  and  ascertain 
what  all  this  excitement  means  ?  Surely  Heartwell  is  too  strong- 
minded  to  lose  his  senses  at  the  sight  of  a  snake  I ' 

As  Gladman  approached  the  residence  of  Judge  Wycherley  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Job  as  he  entered  the  door,  and  without  stopping  passed  on. 

The  pause  at  the  gate  enabled  Job  partially  to  recover  his  self-pos- 
session. Perplexing  embarrassment  as  to  the  manner  of  wording  his 
apology  to  the  ladies,  was  the  cause  of  his  detention  there.  His  high- 
strung  feelings  of  delicacy  and  reverential  regard  for  the  female  cha- 
racter alike  forbade  him,  he  conceived,  to  use  that  directness  and  pointed- 
ness  on  the  present  occasion,  in  which  his  frank  nature  was  wont  to  ex- 
press itself.  Unaccustomed  to  ornateness  in  apparelling  his  ideas,  and, 
least  of  all,  to  circumlocution,  ho  was  sorely  troubled  and  harassed,  in 
addition  to  his  many  other  causes  for  chagrin  and  mortification,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which,  with  the  least  offence  to  modesty  and  strict  deco- 
rum, he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Having  conned  over  in  his 
mind  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  entered  the  dwelling,  trusting  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  or  some  lucky  turn  in  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents, to  wind  it  up  gracefully. 
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'  Ladies/  said  he,  bowing  humbly  and  reverentially  as  he  spoke,  to 
the  Misses  Wycherley,  who  were  evidently  unprepared  for  the  solemn 
tone  of  his  salutation  and  the  still  more  gloomy  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  '  Ladies,  circumstances  sometimes  occur,  originating  in  mis- 
understandings, to  which  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  allusion  would  be 
the  grossest  indelicacy,  leading  to  consequences  alike  mortifying  and 
unexpected.  Such  is  the  very  painful  situation  in  which  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself  placed  at  present,  in  regard  to  two  young 
ladies,  whose  good  opinion  I  value  above  all  earthly  treasure,  and  to 
whom  my  heart  is  as  incapable  of  offering  rudeness  or  insult  as  —  as  — 
as ' 

At  this  interesting  point  his  mind  ceased  to  work,  his  eyes  became 
riveted  on  the  carpet,  and  blushing  with  shame,  stammering,  he  ceased 
to  speak,  presenting  as  he  stood,  a  perfect  picture  of  distress.  Astounded 
beyond  measure,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  his  drift  or  meaning,  Mary  and 
Eugenic  would  have  been  disposed,  but  for  the  sad  traces  of  suiiering 
depicted  in  his  face,  to  give  way  to  the  risible  emotions  rising  in  their 
bosoms.  So  incomprehensible  was  his  exordium,  that  it  was  only  after 
several  moments  had  elapsed,  that  either  of  the  ladies  could  find  words 
to  come  to  his  relief.  And  then,  innocently  misconceiving  his  meaning 
as  Eugenie  did,  and  thinking  it  was  barely  possible  he  might  be  allud- 
ing to  their  expected  disappoiutment  in  not  receiving  the  string  of  perch 
and  trout  he  had  so  vauntingly  promised  in  the  mormng,  she  ventured 
to  say  : 

*  Oh !  do  not  trouble  yourself  a  moment  about  your  bad  luck,  Mr.  Heart- 
well,*  and  then  archly  but  innocently  continued,  '  you  know  accidents 
will  happen  in  the  best  of  families,  and  why  not  to  the  best  of  fisher- 
men ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Eugenie,'  resumed  Job,  in  an  impassioned  manner,  catch- 
ing the  word  but  wholly  misapplying  the  allusion.  *  On  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  it  was  an  accident ;  I  never  dreamed  of  the  consequences  ; 
it  was  raining,  and  being  in  the  hut,  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  me 
to  go  to  the  island  without  —  vn\h  —  pardon  me  !  pardon  me  I  The 
snake  was  very  near  me  or  I  should  not  have * 

*  0  Mr.  Heartwell,'  nervously  exclaimed  Mary,  *  do  not  talk  about 
snakes  ;  1  am  sure  if  1  had  seen  a  snake  and  had 'been  near  the  river, 
I  should  have  jumped  in,  would  n't  you  ?  ' 

*  Have  mercy  on  me  I  *  fer\'ently  petitioned  Job,  still  wide  of  the 
mark,  '  that 's  just  what  I  did,  or  I  should  never  have  been  guilty 
of  — of ' 

*  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Hartwell,*  exclaimed  Eugenie,  *  you  make 
very  serious  of  a  very  trivial  affair  ;  pity  that  some  stalwart  damsel 
like  myself  had  not  been  at  hand  when  you  took  the  plunge,  to  have 
lent  you  succor  in  your  dire  extremity  !  How  romantic  it  would  have 
been  I  Won't  you,  that 's  a  kind,  good  soul,  take  another  dive,  some 
pleasant  evening,  for  our  especial  delectation  ?  * 

Putting  a  construction  upon  this  playful  and  innocent  speech,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  train  of  thought  with  which  he  came  burthencd  —  a 
construction  utterly  unwarranted  —  poor  Job  gave  the  finishing-stroke 
to  his  own  perfect  bewilderment. 
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Aghast  and  confounded,  doubting  his  own  identity  as  well  as  that  of 
^e  ladies  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  muttering  incoherently,  *  I — 
thought  —  it  —  was  —  very —  improper '  without  finishing  the  sen- 
tence, he  abruptly  took  his  departure. 

This  last  shot  of  Job,  coupled  with  the  horror  of  his  looks  and  the 
unceremoniousness  of  his  departure,  rather  opened  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
and  placed  them  in  that  delectable  predicament,  denominated  in  femi- 
nine parlance  a  stew. 

Meanwhile,  Judge  Wycherly,  tired  of  waiting  in  his  office  for  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Edward  Gladman,  proceeded  in  person  to  seek  out  that 
interesting  young  gentlemen,  and  extorted  from  him  a  full  solution  of 
the  whole  mystery,  reprimanding  him  severely  at  the  same  time  for  pro- 
curing the  unwarrantable  representation,  by  two  imps  of  boys,  on  the 
river  bank,  of  his  unoffending  daughters,  which  had  occasioned  such 
sore  distress  to  poor  Heartwell. 

The  next  morning  after  these  occurrences,  retributive  justice  awaited 
on  Ned  Gladman.  Ned  really  adored  and  in  return  was  loved  by 
Mary  Wycherley.  His  situation  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  mus- 
tached  reader  who  has  been  along  there,  when  it  is  stated  that  he 
rer^eived  a  nondescript  package,  containing  a  variety  of  articles,  an 
inventory  of  which  we  append  as  follows  :  *  One  daguerreotype,  (male  ;) 
two  finger-rings,  (gold  alloy  ;)  one  lady's  hair-bracelet,  (male  and  female 
hair  intermixed ;)  one  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (much  worn  about  the 
marriage-service  ceremony  ;)  one  album,  (filled  with  selections  from  the 
standard  poets,  above  all  sorts  of  signatures ;)  and  one  MS.  poem,  (de- 
livered on  a  fourth-of-July  celebration  by  E.  G.) 

Hastily  re-packing  these  priceless  treasures,  the  recipient  thereof 
might  have  been  seen,  in  a  fit  of  deeper  despondency  and  depression 
than  whilom  weighed  down  poor  Heartwefl,  gloomily  wending  his 
way  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  mansion,  which  shall  bo  nameless, 
where,  on  bended  knees,  and  with  suppliant  hands,  he  implored  forgive- 
ness for  his  mad  cap  prank  and  unthoughtedness,  from  the  justly- 
offended  Mary  Wycherley,  who,  withstanding  his  entreaties  until  her 
heart  was  ready  to  burst,  finally  granted  it,  and  restored  to  the  cured 
practical  joker  *  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.' 

'  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges  I ' 

Every  thing  was  forgiven,  time  passing  by  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
but  not  forgotten.  For,  though  many  a  year  has  come  and  gone, 
bidding  dignity  and  gravity  to  Ned's  character,  and  developing  the 
matronly  beauty  of  the  charming  Mary,  the  partner  of  his  bosom ;  still 
sometimes  when  that  now-distinguished  gentleman  becomes  a  little 
unmanageable  and  shows  signs  of  ancient  proclivities  returning  upon 
him,  he  is  expeditiously  '  sent  about  his  business,'  by  a  word-picture 
ravishingly  drawn  by  Mary,  exhibiting  a  run-mad  lover  on  '  bended 
knees,  with  suppliant  hands.' 

And  whenever  the  still  lovely  Eugenie  desires,  in  the  social  circle,  to 
curb  the  heated  imagination  of  that  successful  lawyer  and  popular  poli- 
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tician,  Job  Heartwell,  Esq.,  or  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of 
some  statement  made  by  that  rather  dogmatic  indivdual,  she  fully 
accomplishes  her  ends,  when,  with  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and 
with  archest  and  most  insinuating  manner  conceivable,  she  aaked 
*  Was  that  snake  really  as  large  as  a  man's  body  1 ' 


SPRING-TIME      ON      THE     P  R  A  I  R  I  ! 


AI.VIH     UoniMBOIf. 


T  IS  sprinp-lime  on  the  prairies, 

And  their  stretching  miles  of  bloom 
Tlirow  on  the  wildly- wandering  winda 

The  riches  of  perfume. 
And  while  the  wild  cock  blows  his  shell. 

The  brown  lark  flings  his  staves, 
The  broad  savannas  clap  their  hands 

And  roll  their  wealtli  of  waves. 


There 's  a  white  cliff,  like  a  tower, 

Looking  down  upon  a  stream, 
Where  the  black  fox  sees  his  image, 

Half-awake  and  half  in  dream. 
And  northward  pass  two  pilgrim  bird^ 

Well  pouched  and  very  slow, 
They  bring  along  the  hint  of  palms 

And  the  shores  of  Mexico. 


As  my  faithful  Indian  pony 

Gallops  lightly  o*er  the  plain, 
The  startled  fawn  leaps  up  in  fear, 

And  stalks  away  the  crane  ; 
The  sward-snipe  circles  through  the  aii, 

And  screams  his  dismal  tune, 
And  the  red  wolf  sits  by  his  earthen  den 

And  howls  to  the  setting  moon. 


I  lay  me  down  a  moment 

While  my  pony  crops  the  flowers, 
And  I  dream  of  my  native  mountains 

And  their  babbling  brooks  and  bowers  ; 
I  hear  their  dark  pine  forests 

Respond  to  the  wild  winds'  moan, 
But  I  wake  on  the  lonesome  pndries, 

And  feel,  indeed,  alone. 


ir»/o,J9iirM«ro.,(7U.) 
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THE       MID-NIGHT      CHIME. 


BT      UtlBTkR      JOII^HM 


Now  wbile  mld-niglit's  chimes  are  ringiDg, 
BcII-tonos  on  earth's  stillucss  flinging, 
Such  as  fiiiry  throats  nro  singing, 
Busy  thought  is  wildly  bringing 

Rare  visions  to  the  eye  of  Fancy : 
Joy  when  the  heart  is  wrapt  in  sorrow, 
Hope  hghtmg  up  the  dark  to-morrow ; 
Thus  from  those  bells  gay  Thought  doth  borrow 
Bliss  amid  pain,  and  peace  'mid  sorrow, 

As  by  some  spell  of  necromancy. 


Soft  the  notes  are  o'er  us  creeping, 
Wounded  hearts  in  lifo-lmlm  steeping  : 
Forms  wiio  've  long  in  death  been  sleepinir, 
Over  whom  we  've  long  been  weeping. 

Seem  to  be  sUniding  all  aroimd  us ! 
While  voices  loved  of  yore,  awaking. 
The  vividness  of  life  are  taking ; 
And  now,  in  songs  of  youth  are  breaking 
Upon  the  air,  once  mora  awaking 

The  joys  wo  knew  ere  grief  had  fouud  ut. 


Tempting  serpents,  grim  and  sooty, 
Hurry  h'.nco  without  their  booty ; 
Faith  smiles  forth  in  radiant  beauty, 
And  the  heart  grows  strong  in  duty, 

While  sweet  the  mid-night  chimo  is  pealin;: 
Virtue  seems  wedded  now  to  Gladness  I 
High  vows,  which  erst  had  been  but  madness. 
Aro  now  renewed ;  while  driving  Sadness 
Far,  lar  away,  the  fairy  Gladness 

Thrills  every  nervo  with  joyous  feelincr. 


Thus  in  meditation  nightly 
When  the  stars  are  shining  brightly, 
And  those  bells  aro  ringing  lightly. 
While  aerial  forms  so  sprightly 

Come  tripping  round  gay,  busy  Faury  : 
Forgetting  all  of  care  and  sorrow, 
And  caring  nothing  for  the  morrow. 
Doth  Thought  from  mid-night's  bell-chime  borrow, 
£*en  in  the  darkling  night  of  sorrow 

Unnumbered  spells.of  necromancy. 
riMy  Ci4taff^,  Clinton  Attmue,  June^  ISSH. 
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CONSTANTINOPLK. 


BT     r>K.     J.     O.     HOTJS,     I.ATB    8UBUROM     IN     TUB    OTTOMAJf     ARMT. 


More  historical  than  all  else  at  Stamboul  are  the  walls  which  sur- 
round the  city.  They  occupy  nearly  the  place  of  the  old  fortifications 
erected  by  the  Consul  Cyrus  Constantine,  by  order  of  Theodosius  II., 
and  demolished  by  Septimus  Severus.  Although  *  after  the  Parthenon 
and  Balbec,  they  are  the  most  magnificent  ruins  which  attest  a  seat  ol 
empire/  it  is  too  evident  that  Constantine  the  Great  built  them  in 
haste.  Segments  of  broken  columns  and  pieces  of  sculptured  marble 
are  strangely  intermingled  with  brick- work  and  rough  blocks  of  granite. 
The  walls  of  Constantinople  are  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and  provided 
with  more  than  five  hundred  towers.  Most  of  the  twenty-eight  gates 
have  been  celebrated  in  history.  Constantinople  has  been  besieged 
twenty -nine  times,  and  eight  times  taken  and  pillaged.  Old  Byzance 
saw  before  her  walls  Athenians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Thracians, 
Bithynians,  Celts,  and  Persians.  The  city  of  Constantine  has  trembled 
before  Goths,  Huns,  Arabs,  Persians,  Saracens,  Russians,  Bulgarians, 
Hungarians,  and  Turks.  During  these  various  vicissitudes  oi"  fortune 
there  have  been  encamped  before  her  gates  old  Greek  commanders  and 
old  Roman  emperors,  new  Greek  autocrats  and  new  Roman  Csesais, 
Arabian  caliphs  and  Bulgarian  krals,  Slavonian  kings  and  Ottoman 
sultans. 

On  a  pleasant  afternoon  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  Seraglio  and 
oared  leisurely  along  the  wall  which  skirts  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  reading 
the  inscrij)tion8  on  its  gates,  and  tracing  here  and  there  its  wave- worn 
foundations  far  down  in  the  crystal  water.  Arriving  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  triangular  Stamboul,  we  disembarked  at  the  Chateau  of  Seven 
Towers,  the  Irdc-Koide  of  the  Turks.  This  Mussulman  Bastile,  which 
has  witnessed  the  denoucin€?it  of  so  many  tragedies  begun  in  the  Serag- 
lio, was  founded  by  Zeno,  finished  by  Alexander  Comnenus,  and  re- 
built by  Mohammed  the  Conqueror.  But  four  of  the  Seven  Towers 
have  been  standing  since  the  earthquake  of  1768.  They  served  alike 
as  a  fortress,  treasury,  and  prison  for  the  embassadors  of  powers  at  war 
with  the  Turks.  Hither  the  dethroned  Sultans  were  dragged  by  an  en- 
raged populace.  Here  six  or  seven  imperial  heads  have  rolled  to  the 
earth,  and  these  gloomy  walls  have  often  been  crowned  with  hideous 
wreaths  of  griiming  skulls.  But  this  ancient  castle,  in  which  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  kept  their  treasures,  is  now  merely  a  monu- 
ment of  the  past.  No  strangei  is  admitted  within  its  gates.  Its  dun- 
geons, its  whispering  halls  and  rooms  of  torture  are  deserted.  The 
laughing  waves  of  the  Marmora  which  break  against  its  foundations, 
no  longer  blush  with  human  blood  or  mingle  their  melancholy  dirge 
with  battle-cries,  while  the  jasmin  and  the  ivy  have  kindly  woven  a 
green  mantle  over  the  crumbling  towers  like  a  veil  of  forgetfulness. 
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Turning  away  from  this  tableau,  grandiose  alike  in  its  majesty  ol' 
ruins  and  in  the  souvenirs  of  history,  we  mount  the  horses  provided  for 
us,  to  ride  along  the  walls  which  defend  Stamboul  on  the  Thracian  or 
land  side.  Beginning  at  the  Seven  Towers  they  sweep  over  the  steep 
and  rugged  hills  to  the  suburb  of  Eyoub,  or  the  Golden  Horn,  four  miles 
distant  from  the  Marmora.  The  rays  of  the  declining  sun  give  a  golden 
tinge  to  the  distant  mountains  of  Thrace,  and  impart  a  serene  and  in- 
describable beauty  to  these  crumbling  towers  and  bastions.  Beyond 
them  is  Stamboul,  low  and  compact,  merely  the  minarets  and  domes  of 
the  mosques  rising  to  view  above  the  lofty  walls,  while  on  the  outside 
vast  cemeteries  occupy  most  of  the  space  in  the  direction  of  Eyoub. 
The  barren  hills  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  Thracian  plain  on 
which  the  squadrons  of  the  Nizam  occasionally  go  through  their  evolu- 
tions. Here  and  there  a  shepherd  may  be  seen  guarding  his  little 
flock.  Dreadful  solitude  to  be  experienced  beneath  the  walls  of  a  great 
city  !  The  very  genius  of  decay  broods  over  the  monuments  of  power 
and  military  valor  before  us.  But  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  nobler  or 
more  picturesque  ruins  than  these  triple  lines  of  fortifications ;  wall 
rising  above  wall,  and  ditch  sinking  behind  ditch.  Vines  have  clam- 
bered far  up  the  crumbling  towers,  and  the  thousand  plants  and  shrubs 
of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  line  the  silent  walls,  from  which  once  looked 
down  serried  hosts,  glittering  with  shield  and  spear.  The  moat,  said  to 
have  been  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  is  nearly  filled  with  rub- 
bish, and  the  soil,  enriched  with  the  blood  of  so  many  battles,  bears 
flowers,  and  shrubs,  aud  cresses.  The  mouldering  battlements,  the  im- 
filled  breaches,  the  melancholy  views  inspire  painful  emolions.  Behind 
these  ramparts,  which  the  wretched  Greeks  foolishly  believed  impreg- 
nable, crumbled  away  the  last  wreck  of  the  great  Roman  empire.  Yet 
under  the  protection  of  these  ruins  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  survived 
long  centuries  until  the  formation  of  new  societies,  prolonging  antiquity 
down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  forming  a  grand  connecting  link  between 
the  world  of  Rome  and  the  world  of  the  present.  As  I  ride  by  the 
gates,  rendered  memorable  by  great  historical  events,  my  imagination 
pictures  the  scenes  enacted  there  centuries  ago.  Before  the  Aurea,  or 
Golden  Gate,  now  walled  up  like  many  others  around  Stamboul,  I 
behold  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  Emperors,  which  entered  the 
city  at  this  point  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  By  the  gate 
of  Adrianople  loom  up  before  me  the  wild  hosts  of  the  Avars  repulsed 
by  Heraclius  and  his  brave  Greeks.  Still  further  on  I  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment where  Alexius  Comnenus  entered  the  city  to  u£urp  the  throne, 
and  where  the  imagination,  busy  with  the  historical  past,  represents 
Justinian  the  Great  making  his  triumphal  entry,  met  here  by  the  pre- 
Ifect  of  the  city  and  the  entire  Sen  ite  —  a  scene  worthy  of  the  historical 
painter.  Before  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus  I  conjure  up  the  grand  events 
of  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  fatal  assault  on  the  thirty-ninth 
of  May,  1453,  and  the  death  of  Constantine,  who,  however  he  may  have 
lived,  fell  like  a  Cajsar.  Years  had  been  spent  by  the  Ottomans  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  this  remarkable  siege.  On  the  sixth  of  April  Moham- 
med appeared  before  the  city  and  encamped  behind  the  hill  which  faces 
the  gate  of  Caligaria.  A  hundred  thousand  cavalry  with  curveting  steeds 
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:uid  all  the  equestrian  finery  of  standards  and  trappings  in  which  tho 
Turks  delight,  formed  the  confines  of  the  camp  on  yonder  plain.  A 
hundred  thousand  active  besiegers  composed  the  riglit  wing  toward  the 
Sijven  Towers,  and  fifty  thousand  the  left  wing,  extending  as  far  as  the 
palace  of  the  Blaohcrnes,  in  the  direction  of  the  Golden  Horn.  A  mon- 
strous cannon,  cast  at  Adrianople  by  a  Hungarian  renegade  from  the 
service  of  Constantino,  was  dragged  before  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus, 
also  called  the  Cannon  Gate,  or  Top-Kapousi  since  the  siege.  This 
piece,  unquestionably  the  most  enormous  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
siege  artillery,  required  for  its  conveyance  fifty  yoke  of  oxen.  Two 
hundred  men  marched  on  each  side  of  the  frame  of  thirty  wagons  on 
which  it  was  supported  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  rolling  weight. 
The  bore  is  declared  to  have  been  twelve  palms  in  diameter,  and  in  the- 
first  trial,  which  veiled  Adrianople  with  smoke,  and  was  heard  the  dis- 
tance of  several  leagues,  a  stone  ball,  weighing  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds,  is  said  to  have  been  projected  a  mile,  and  then  buried  itself  a 
fathom  deep  in  the  earth.  Seven  hundred  men  were  appointed  to 
serve  this  enormous  engine  of  war.  A  Hungarian  envoy  from  Hunywl, 
then  in  the  Ottoman  camp,  gave  directions  for  its  proper  use,  but  with 
all  their  eager  haste  it  could  be  discharged  but  seven  times  a  day. 
After  a  few  trials  the  brazen-mouthed  monster  burst,  killing  the  founder 
and  many  workmen  beside.  Flanking  this  enormous  cannon  were 
two  others  of  nearly  the  same  calibre,  while  in  all,  fourteen  batteries 
were  opened  against  the  wall  of  Constantinople  on  the  Tliracian  side. 
In  this  remarkable  siege  both  ancient  and  modem  instruments  of  war- 
fare were  employed.  Volleys  of  musketry  attended  clouds  of  spears  and 
arrows,  and  parks  of  awkward  artillery  aided  the  slow  work  of  balistas, 
catapults,  and  movable  turrets.  By  means  of  tho  latter  the  tower  ol 
St.  Romanus  was  at  last  overturned.  The  Turks,  however,  were  driven 
from  the  breach  and  their  enormous  wooden  turret  set  on  fire.  The 
next  morning  when  Mohammed  saw  the  ditch  cleared  and  the  tower 
of  St.  Romanus  built  up  as  strong  as  before,  he  swore  by  the  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  prophets  that  he  never  believed  the  Greeks 
able  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work  in  a  single  night.  Day  followed 
day  and  effort  succeeded  eflbrt,  but  without  success  to  the  Ottomans. 
Mohammed  at  last  hit  upon  a  bold  project  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  During  a  single  night  ho  caused  seventy  galleys  and 
brigantines  of  from  two  to  ^yg  banks  of  oars  to  be  conveyed  by  land 
IVom  Bexhiktasch,  on  the  Bosphorus,  across  to  tho  termination  of 
the  harbor,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closed  with  a  chain.  The  distance 
was  between  five  and  six  miles,  and  the  way  led  across  high  hills  and 
deep  valleys.  Tho  planks  over  which  the  vessels  were  drawn  were 
anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Upon  the  prow  of  each  ves- 
sel stood  the  captain,  and  at  the  stern  of  each  the  pilot.  The  sails 
were  spread,  tho  trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  beat,  and  at  the  return 
of  day  the  besieged  saw  with  equal  surprise  and  terror  the  seventy 
Turkish  vessels  cast  anchor,  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and  ranged  themselves 
before  their  flails.  '  At  the  sight  of  this  spectacle  they  understood,' 
^ays  a  Turkish  liistorian,  *  that  their  ruin  was  about  to  be  accomplished. 
Words  escaped  not  from  their  moutlis  :  tho  dark  gloom  of  despair  settled 
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upon  their  hearts.*  A  prediction  long  before  spread  abroad  among  the 
people,  announced  that  Constantinople  would  tall  when  they  should  see 
ships  sailing  upon  the  land.  Seven  weeks  had  passed.  The  Greeks 
still  mounted  the  ramparts  and  repelled  every  attack  ;  but  four  of  their 
towers  had  been  demolished,  a  large  breach  was  open  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Romanus,  and  the  Ottoman  army  occupied  the  fosse,  half-filled  with 
the  ruins  of  the  fortifications. 

Mohammed,  either  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Koran,  which  enjoins  that 
peace  be  offered  to  an  enemy  befoie  extermination,  or  to  learn  whether 
the  city  would  be  able  to  hold  out  many  days  longer,  sent  a  last  mes- 
sage to  Constantino.  Arrived  before  the  Emperor,  who  was  surround- 
ed by  his  court,  Espendiar-Oghlon,  the  envoy  of  Mohammed,  exhorted 
him  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  the  Sultan  by  a  prompt  and  complete 
surrender,  and  thereby  spare  the  inhabitants  all  the  miseries  of  slavery. 
But  in  the  council  which  the  Emperor  immediately  convoked,  the 
voice  of  honor  and  of  courage  reduced  to  despair  was  alone  heard. 

*  If  the  Sultan  will  grant  peace,  and  in  respecting  it,  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,'  respcnded  Constantino  to  the  Envoy  of  Mo- 
hammed, *  I  give  thanks  to  God.  Moreover,  no  one  of  those  who  have 
besieged  Constantinople  has  either  lived  or  reigned  a  long  time.  Mo- 
hammed can  impose  a  tribute  upon  me,  but  never  will  1  surrender  the 
city  which  I  have  sworn  to  defend.' 

The  general  assault  was  to  take  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  ot 
May,  the  fatal  day  to  Constantinople,  as  predicted  by  the  astrolo- 
gers in  the  camp  of  the  Sultan.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  Mohammed  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottoman  army.  To 
them  and  his  soldiers,  he  promised  the  entire  booty,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  houses,  and  the  land  upon  which  the  city  stood. 
To  those  who  should  most  distinguish  themselves  he  would  give 
timars  and  even  Sandjacks ;  and  to  the  soldier  who  should  first 
scale  the  walls,  the  government  of  his  richest  province.  Seated 
upon  horseback  and  holding  in  the  right  hand  his  golden  sceptre, 
the  Sultan  swore  by  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  by  the  soul  of  his  father, 
by  his  children  and  by  his  cimeter,  that  ihe  Koran  should  pre- 
vail. This  harangue  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  shout 
after  shout  rolled  along  the  long  lines  of  the  soldiers  of  Islam.  Der- 
vishes ran  through  the  camp  promising  an  eternal  youth  amid  the 
fresh  rivers  and  streams  of  paradise  to  such  as  should  fall  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  The  day  preceding  the  assault  each  one  was  enjoined 
to  fast  and  make  seven  ablutions.  At  night-fall  the  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  illumination.  Then  all  the  tents  along  the 
Bosphorus  and  on  the  heights  of  Galata  became  resplendent  with 
light ;  then  the  greater  part  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  bivouacs  ex- 
tending away  in  long  lines  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  blazed  with  innumer- 
able lamps  and  torches.  The  besieged  mounted  the  walls  to  behold 
the  amazing  spectacle,  and  half  surrounded  by  seas  of  fire,  believed  at 
first  that  a  terrific  conflagration  was  sweeping  away  the  camps  and 
fleets  of  the  Ottomans.  But  the  chants  and  dances  of  the  dervishes, 
and  the  vdld  Moslem  shouts  of  Allah  illah  Allah  passing  from  squad- 
ron to  squadron  and  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  soon  announced  to  them 
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that  the  Turks  were  celchrating  their  victory  in  advance.  Then  despair 
settled  upon  the  Greeks.  They  ran  wildly  in  the  streets  and  thronged  the 
churches.  Gloom  and  confusion  and  darkness  reigned  everywhere,  and 
ahove  the  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  people  swelhd  tho  Keyrie 
eleison,  miugling  its  solemn  strains  with  the  Bacchic  frenzy  of  the  Turks. 
The  last  assault,  the  carnage,  have  they  not  all  hcen  described,  0 
reader  I  by  the  eloquent  pen  of  Gibbon  ?  Thee  walls  remain  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  they  were  in  afler  the  siege  of  Constantinople  mare 
than  four  hundred  years  ago.  But  little  has  been  taken  away  and 
nothing  has  been  added  save  the  ivy  and  the  verdure.  Tho  indolent 
Turks  have  not  even  closed  the  breach  by  which  a  great  part  of  Mo- 
hammed's army  entered  the  city,  and  bchii:d  which  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantincs  iell  covered  with  wounds  and  with  glory.  This  is  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  wall,  and  yet  such  was  the  disparity  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  that  I  wonder  tho  latter  did  not  sooner  burst 
through  there.  Near  by,  on  the  must  elevated  ground  within  the  walk 
of  Stamboul,  is  the  ruin  of  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  the  residence  of  the 
last  Emperor.  The  old  palace  of  the  Csesars  is  likewise  an  ineztrioa- 
ble  labyrinth  of  ruins. 

About  mid-way  from  the  Seven  Towers  and  the  Golden  Horn,  the 
road  deviates  from  the  wall  and  leads  to  the  church  of  Balukli,  a  place 
much  frequented  by  the  Greeks.  Here  no  Turks  are  to  be  seen,  the 
women  arc  unveiled,  and  there  is  often  a  hurrying  to-and-fro  of  eager 
groups.  The  convent-like  church  is  surrounded  by  a  gloomy  wall.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  Greek  cemetery,  which,  from  the  absence  of 
trees  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  monuments  are  arranged,  is 
by  no  means  so  interesting  as  the  burial-places  of  the  Turks.  Several 
of  the  Greek  patriarchs  have  been  buried  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
church.  The  Greek  emperors  were  wont  to  repair  to  Balukli  on  As- 
cension-day in  great  pomp,  and  here  also  important  marriages  were 
ibrmerly  celebrated 

Our  dragoman  conducts  us  down  several  steps  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  cleaner  and  prettier  than  the  generality  of  Greek 
churches.  A  few  priests  are  celebrating  mass  in  their  usual  monoto- 
nous manner,  and  with  the  nasal  twang  peculiar  to  eastern  worship. 
'  Thos  psari  cffendis,  (see  the  fishes,  gentJemen)  ?*  says  one  of  them, 
and  he  leads  us  down  to  the  fountain  of  Nicetas,  the  healing  virtues 
of  whose  cool  and  refreshing  waters  were  sung  by  Nicephorus,  and  ex- 
tolled by  Fhilos  in  Greek  iambics.  The  fountain  is  of  crystal  clear- 
ness, and  in  it  are  swimming  a  few  streaked  fishes  roasted,  as  tho  legend 
tells  us,  on  one  side. 

A  monk  sat  here  frying  fishes,  when  Mohammed  entered  the  city. 
As  some  one  announced  to  him  the  triumph  of  the  Turks,  he  exclaim- 
<*d  :  *  What  I  I  shall  believe  you  when  T  see  these  fishes  come  to  life  and 
leap  from  the  pan  in  which  I  am  cooking  them.'  And  forthwith,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  incredulous  Canobite,  they  did  leap  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fountain  before  us.  The  church  built  to  commemo- 
rate this  miracle,  was  destroyed  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revo- 
lution, but  it  is  declared  that  the  fishes  were  again  miraculously  pro- 
served. 
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Descending  to  the  Golden  Horn  we  reach  Eyoub,  one  of  the  fifteen 
suburbs  of  Constantinople.  It  is  a  delicious  sylvan  retreat,  where  no 
Christian  is  allowed  to  reside,  and  whose  holy  mosque,  built  by  Mo- 
hammed II.,  no  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter.  The  latter  is  an  airy 
and  elegant  structure  of  white  marble,  in  which  the  Turkish  Sultans 
are  inaugurated. 

"When  the  new  padishah  has  girded  on  the  sword  of  Osman,  the  illustri- 
ous founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  turning  to  one  of  his  ministers, 
he  exclaims  :  *  Keyzyl-elmada  gionis  chelem!  '  (May  we  see  each  other 
in  Rome  I)  Though  now  a  mere  formality,  this  ceremony  bhows  how 
the  hanghty  Sultan  once  meditated  supplanting  the  tiara  by  the  turban. 
It  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  the  taking  of  Otranto  in 
Apulia  by  Achmct  Geduk  Pacha,  caused  as  much  terror  in  Eome  as  the 
appearance  of  Attila  on  the  Mincio,  when  there  was  trembling  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Papal  power  almost  determined  again  to  remove  its 
seat  to  Avignon. 

Times  change.  We  have  beheld  the  throne  of  the  Osmanlis,  before 
which  the  representatives  cf  mighty  kings  once  bowed  the  neck  and 
held  the  voice  subdued,  threatened  to  be  submerged  by  the  leturning 
waves  of  invasion,  and  the  hand  which  formerly  issued  the  bulletins  of 
victorious  armies  and  the  recitals  of  conquest,  stretched  forth  supplicat- 
ingly  to  the  powers  whose  subjects  were  a  few  years  ago  teimed  dogs 
of  infidels. 

*  Let  him  that  gives  aid  to  the  Turks  be  excommunicated,'  stands  writ- 
ten in  the  canons  of  Rome.  But  in  the  war  which  is  now  terminating 
we  have  seen  the  Gallic  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  the  firm  ally  of 
the  Sultan.  The  Keyrie  eleison  and  Allah  illah  Allah  ;  while  the 
followers  of  Christ  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed  have  gone  into 
combat  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  side  by  side  the  crescent  and  the 
cross.  Yet  in  this  crusade  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  Occident  and  the  Ori- 
ent have  been  brought  together  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Thus  are 
made  acquainted  men  who  hitherto  have  met  only  on  fields  of  carnage 
and  seen  each  other  through  the  smoke  of  battles,  Thus  also  the  an- 
cient enmity  of  races  is  made  to  fall  beneath  the  rough  tread  oi  Mars. 

The  mosque  derives  its  name  from  Eyoub,  the  standard-bearer  and 
companion-in-arms  of  Mohammed,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Saracens,  668  A.D.,  and  buried  here.  The  spot 
having  been  revealed  to  Mohammed  II.  in  a  virion,  he  erected  a  mosque 
and  mausoleum  in  honor  of  the  glorious  Eyoub.  There  are  many 
other  mausolea  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Islam  under 
these  dark  cypresses. 

I  notice  many  gilded  monuments  which  exhibit  great  taste,  and  do 
not  think  there  can  be  a  sweeter  resting-place  for  the  dead  than  quiet, 
beautiful  Eyoub.  Slight  elevations  of  mason-work  or  stones  chiseled 
at  the  top  to  the  shape  of  turbans,  mark  the  grave  of  the  faithful,  the 
size  and  the  inscriptions  also  sometimes  indicating  their  character  and 
profession.  A  flower  or  some  simple  device  is  inscribed  in  the  case  of 
females.  The  Moslems  press  the  earth  witli  no  ponderous  marble 
slabs,  in  order  that  on  the  day  of  judament  the  bodies  of  the  dead  may 
spring  up  without  impediment.     They   scrupulously  avoid  bui-ying  two 
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persons  in  the  same  place,  and  have  the  beautiful  custom  of  planting  a 
cypress  over  the  grave  of  a  relative  or  friend,  circumstances  which  ac- 
count for  the  size  of  Turkish  cemeteries  and  their  being  converted  into 
the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Ottoman  cities.  The  Mussulmans 
bury  their  dead  upon  the  day  of  their  death,  and  hurry  them  to  the 
tomb,  for  the  Pro])het  says  :  '  If  the  departed  one  is  blessed,  hasten  with 
him  to  the  place  of  destination :  is  he  accursed,  get  rid  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible.'  The  nearest  relatives  assist  in  supporting  the  bier.  For 
that  pious  office  the  Koran  promises  a  great  blessing,  and  the  only  time 
that  a  Turk  moves  swiftly  is  when  he  is  carrying  a  brotlier  to  the 
grave.  They  run  out  and  assist  each  other,  believing  that  the  body  of 
the  departed  is  uneasy  until  consigned  to  the  dust  from  which  it  sprung. 
The  Imauni  or  priest  interrogates  the  dead  upon  the  articles  of  faith 
contained  in  the  Koran,  and  the  silence  of  the  latter  is  ingeniously 
construed  into  affirmative  answers.  A  few  handfuls  of  earth  are 
thown  into  the  grave,  the  assistants  respond  AviCHy  and  the  soul  is 
left  alone  with  eternity.  Instead  of  a  coffin  they  employ  two  planks 
so  placed  as  to  leave  an  open  space  where,  as  they  say,  the  examining 
angels  can  sit  down  and  converse  with  the  departed.  For  a  like  reason 
the  shroud  is  seamless  and  left  open  at  both  ends.  A  stone  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  corpse  for  the  convenience  of  the  two  angels,  under 
the  supposition  that  this  act  of  civility  will  make  them  more  indulgent. 

When  the  latter  visit  the  sepulchre  in  order  to  institute  an  examina- 
tion, the  soul  of  the  defunct  is  supposed  to  return  for  a  time  to  the 
body.  One  of  the  angels  seizes  the  queue  of  hair,  which  every  true 
Mussulman  allows  to  grow  for  that  purpose,  and  raises  the  dead  to  a 
sitting  posture.  This  preliminary  examination  consists  of  four  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  cardinal  points  of  religion  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  dead  has  said  his  prayers.  For  several  days  in  succession 
aft«r  the  funeral  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  repair  to  his 
grave  to  pray,  beseeching  God  to  deliver  him  from  the  torments  in- 
flicted by  the  black  angel  in  case  the  examination  be  not  satisfactory. 
Calling  him  by  name,  they  encourage  him  to  'fear  not,  but  answer 
bravely.*  On  the  Friday  following  the  interment,  refreshments  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  carried  to  the  grave,  of  which  the  passer-by  may  partake 
freely.  The  souls  of  the  faithful  are  thought  to  linger  around  the 
graves  in  blissful  beatitude,  not  unmindful  of  the  attentions  of  their 
surviving  friends. 

This  mode  of  sepulture  is  not  without  good  in  a  country  where  the 
plague  is  common  and  premature  burials  occasionally  take  place.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  persons  buried  in  this  clumsy  manner  recover 
and  are  able  to  force  the  barrier  separating  them  from  the  outward 
world.  It  is  related  that  a  Turkish  blacksmith,  who  had  been  buried 
in  the  morning,  returned  home  during  the  day,  enveloped  in  his  shroud. 
Being  somewhat  taciturn,  he  directed  his  footsteps  at  once  to  his  shop 
to  the  great  terror  of  his  assistants,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one  resumed  tlie  work  of  the  previous  day. 

Refreshing  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  Kiosk,  whose  foun- 
dations are  bathed  by  the  limpid  waves  of  the  Golden  Horn,  let  us 
take  a  four-oared  Caique  to  visit  the  Sweet  "Waters  of  Europe.     The 
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picturesque  Caidjis  handle  their  frail  but  elegant  barks  with  admirable 
address.  Shooting  up  the  little  river  which  flows  into  the  Golden 
Horn,  we  reach  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  most  frequented  places 
near  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  which  extends 
down  to  the  very  walls  of  Stamboul,  for  if  one  ascends  the  hills  on 
either  side,  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a  wide  desolate  waste.  The  de- 
lightful retreat  is  named  the  Sweet  Waters  by  the  Franks,  and  Heav- 
enly Waters  by  the  Turks,  but  the  water  of  the  Lycus  is  not  fit  to 
drink.     Here,  where 

*  In  shadiest  covert  hid 

The  tuneful  bird  sings  darkling.* 

the  Sultan  has  a  summer  palace,  half-Occidental  in  style  and  furniture, 
and  half-Oriental.  Except  the  harem,  which  we  were  not  permitted  to 
visit,  and  the  sumptuous  marble  baths  it  would  sufi'er  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  villas  along  the  Hudson.  An  artificial  water-fall  is 
near,  and  on  the  green  plots  feed  the  stately  coursers  of  the  Sultan, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  fleet  coursers  of  Heftar  and  Nedjid. 

On  sunny  afternoons  and  balmy  evenings  Turkish  ladies  do  love  to 
congregate  on  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  Lycus.  Then  the  cool  sherbet  is 
dnmk  in  the  shady  kiosk,  and  the  Ottoman  lays  off*  that  dignity  which 
he  wears  in  all  other  places,  to  become  a  playful  child.  Then  and 
there  only  upon  European  soil  do  you  behold  an  apotheosis  of  the  life  of 
the  soft  Asiatics.  The  Turk  loves  nature  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
stranger  to  art,  and  at  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  he  enjoys  her  bless- 
ings without  restraint.  Its  sohtude  induces  the  far  nie7ite,  and  the 
^qYicioms  farniente,  is  it  not,  0  reader,  the  secret  of  the  life  Oriental  .' 
The  silvery  laugh  of  sportive  girls  mingles  with  the  music  of  running 
waters,  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  the  notes  of  the  bulbul. 

Armenian  maidens  let  fall  the  veil  in  the  eagerness  of  sport,  and 
groups  of  dark-eyed  Greeks  as  beautiful  as  Thalia  and  Melpomene 
dance  upon  the  green  velvet  to  music,  Orphean  only  in  the  graceful 
movements  it  accompanies.  Here  the  Circassian  forgets  she  is  a  slave, 
and  the  Nubian  joins  her  mistress  in  the  merry  laugh. 

On  one  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  promenade  of  the  Sweet 
Waters  there  is  an  immense  kiosk,  untenanted  and  uncared  for.  No 
one  visits  the  fountains  in  the  lonely  gardens.  Rank  weeds  have  grown 
up  in  the  shady  walks,  and  lifeless  trees  show  their  squalid  branches  in 
the  midst  of  luxurious  vegetation.  With  all  this  solitude  and  decay  is 
connected  a  story  of  spiritualized  affection  rare  among  the  Turks.  Mah- 
moud  converted  the  kiosk  into  a  dweDing-place  for  the  favorite  of 
the  imperial  harem.  Here  the  Sultan  was  wont  to  repair  to  forget  the 
chagrins  of  the  sovereign  in  the  tenderness  of  love.  The  beautiful 
Circassian  died.  The  brave-hearted  Sultan  could  find  no  solace  for  his 
grief.  He  ordered  that  no  hand  should  desecrate  the  asylum  of  his  lost 
happiness.  In  his  saddest  hours  he  would  often  come  here  to  weep  alone. 
AbdelMedjid,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  respected  his  father's  wish, 
and  no  one  now  approaches  the  solitary  pavilion  still  wearing  the  em- 
blems of  mourning. 

The  shades  of  evening  gather  around  us.     As  we  glide  down  the 
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Lycus  and  the  Golden  Horn,  the  fall-orhcd  moon  rises  from  behind  the 
Bithynian  Olympus  and  bathes  in  liquid  cthcrial  light  the  mosques  and 
lowers  of  the  Seven-Hilled  City.  Caiques  filled  with  grave  Osmanlis 
and  their  silken-eye-lashed  treasures  flit  by  us  on  the  (j olden  Horn, 
whose  depths  are  no  longer  vexed  by  a  thousand  moving  keels.  The 
dimpling  and  silvery  waves  wear  their  crisped  moonlit  smiles  around 
the  motionless  hulls,  and  break  ajrainst  them  with  the  low  murmur  of  the 
far-sounding  sea-  A  balmy  influence  seems  to  descend  from  the  tur- 
quoise sky  through  an  atmosphere  of  opaline  transparency.  The  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  become  exquisite  beyond  description,  and  the 
current  of  my  thoughts  flows  into  dreamy  imaginations.  Tho  very 
pulses  of  my  being  throb  with  a  new  and  delicious  life  —  a  life  known 
only  in  the  sunny  Orient. 
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As  strong  of  heart  and  lithe  of  limb. 
As  quick  to  do  and  dure  and  be, 
And  yet  with  soul  and  senses  dim, 
Throujrli  solvinja^  of  lite'."*  mystery  I 
TIow  lonjf  my  better  self  has  slept  I 
liow  far  my  feet  liavc  gone  astray  I 
I  smile  where  I  should  once  have  wept, 
And  seoff  where  1  should  kneel  to  pray  \ 

Thine  eyes  are  closed ;  but  I  look  out 
Through  tears,  upon  my  fellow-men, 
And,  stcppiufj:  o'er  thy  daisied  ji^rave, 
Come  '  back  to  busy  life  again  1 ' 
For  tliee  tlie  silence  of  tho  tomb, 
The  silence  none  may  dare  to  break  \ 
For  me  the  deep,  perpetual  gloom  — 
The  soul  in  mourning  for  thy  sake  I 

Thine  eyes  are  closed,  the  summer  wind 
Will  breathe  around  our  trysting-tree, 
And  search  and  seek,  but  never  And 
An  answeriii«i:  glimpse  or  glance  of  thee  I 
And  strangers,  lingering  here  at  eve, 
Will  pluck  the  daisy  leaves  apart, 
And  talk  of  those  for  whom  they  grieve, 
Nor  dream  they  tread  upon  my  heart  I 

Thine  eyes  are  closed :  the  passionate  tcars^ 
The  dull  despair  and  heavy  pain. 
My  soul  has  folt  through  all  these  years. 
Can  never  move  tliy  heart  again  I 
While  1,  if  love  again  with  me. 
Another  shape  and  rbrm  should  know, 
T  would  be  no  straMgcr  sight  to  see 
Red  roses  blooiuiug  in  tho  snow  I 
Iftw-Yo.  k,  June  3 J,  1856. 
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*  Whbthcb  rr  bk  that  or  nis  RiRTn,  or  tuat  otiiex  mouGH  kot  li:^r  rntAU  one,  ' 

U  HAK  OATHKRXO  III8  WIFK  AND   CHILDREN.' 

When  tho  bloom  is  on  the  orchnrds 

And  tho  gniss  begins  to  spring, 
When  tlio  birds  all  wake  in  gladness 

And  make  tbo  welkin  nng ; 
When  the  old  house-dog  lies  in  the  sun 

And  winks  and  blinks  his  eyes, 
Waving  his  long  white  tail  about 

To  drive  away  the  tlies; 

When  tho  children,  wot  with  rain-drops, 

Come  trooping  from  the  farm, 
Each  hand  is  full  of  violets 

Aud  the  thorn-buds  in  their  arm ; 
Then  1  then  I  the  tlrst  homo  welcomes  them, 

Then  do  they  all  11  rst  learn 
Home  lessons  that  are  ne'er  forgot, 

Then  do  their  hearts  all  yearn. 

For  mamma  will  kiss  her  darlings 

And  take  tho  flowers  they  bring, 
Then  food  her  precious  birdies, 

Ah  I  that  is  in  the  spring. 

In  a  half-score  year  the  sister  sits 

Beside  another  hearth, 
And  the  brothers  all  are  married, 

They  have  loll  their  place  ot  birth. 
Still  the  now  homes  all  grow  merry 

With  tho  glorious  Christmas  cheer, 
Though  the  hearts  they  wander  bock  somotimM 

To  tho  spring  of  tbo  year. 

And  littlo  rosy  faces 

Como  peeping  in  betimes. 
And  Mother  Gooses  now  takes  the  place 

Of  Byron's  warmer  rhymes; 
And  littlo  children  frolic 

With  none  but  ciiild hood's  gleo, 
Where  half-a-dozen  years  ago 

Were  only  you  and  me. 

Grand-father  and  grand-mother  come 

And  make  our  eherubs  bold, 
Teaching  us  that  wo  really  aro 

Becoming  ratiier  old. 
Wo  scarcely  heed  the  lesson, 

'Till  the  Hiill,  strong  luind  of  Death 
Has  clapped  the  dearest  of  the  fold 

And  kissed  away  his  breath. 

The  snow-flakes  eddy  round  tho  grave^ 

Fall  on  tho  sable  bier 
Pointing  us  all  how  soon  wo  come 

To  tlio  winter  of  tho  year. 
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BY      PAUL     8IOUVOLC. 

MU5r*J0a      OP      A      CITY      RAIL-ROAD      CONDUCTOR. 
PAl.T    NINB. 

I  SEE  a  good  deal  of  the  softer  sex  in  the  routine  of  my  daily  dutiei. 
I  watch  their  movements  when  they  little  suspect  it.  I  am  their  com- 
panion and  guide  in  the  hiisiness  hours  of  the  day,  when  husbands, 
fathers,  and  brothers  are  safely  boxed  up  in  counting-rooms,  offices,  and 
stores,  and  when  butterflies  instinctively  spread  their  gaudy  wings  in 
mid-day  sunshine.  I  claim  to  have  a  boundless  fondness  for  the  whole 
sex,  and  if  what  they  sometimes  compel  me  to  think  of  them  seems  to 
have  a  dash  of  bitterness,  I  beg  the  '  dear  creatures '  will  believe  I  say 
it  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

I  have  of  late  been  musing  much  upon  *  taoman^s  rights^  and  I  do- 
siro  the  privilege  in  these  flying  leaves  to  jot  down,  in  a  loose  way,  a 
few  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern.  I 
desire  to  talk  a  little  while  and  say  (fancying  I  have  a  good  listener)  a 
few  words  bluntly  and  without  affected  gallantry.  I  have  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  sentiments  are  very  unpalatable  to  one 
and  very  unpopolar  with  both  sexes.  I  know  1  shall  write  myself 
down  —  something  not  very  complimentary  —  in  the  estimati<m  of  one 
sex  at  least,  and  very  likely  of  both.  I  shall  of  course  be  esteemed  de- 
ficient in  that  chivalrous  regard  for  every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of 
woman,  which  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  native  American.  I  do  n't 
mean  the  aboriginal  American.  His  ideas,  I  am  told,  were  rather  dif- 
ferent. I  shall  be  accused  of  want  of  gallantry,  and  perhaps  considered 
destitute  of  common  humanity.  Still  I  shall  shield  myself  behind  my 
insignificanco  and  let  fly  my  arrows  from  my  hiding-place,  trusting*' 
solely  to  the  merits  of  my  shot  to  find  its  own  appreciation,  if  it 
deserves  it. 

Still  I  shall  endeavor  to  tell,  in  my  humble  way,  (if  a  poor  car-con- 
ductor may  be  heard  upon  such  a  mighty  theme,)  how  I  fancy,  nay 
arjprchend  too  great  a  zeal  for  woman's  rights,  may  overlook  mepCi 
wrongs.  I  wish  I  could  call  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  social  errors  of  our  time.  I  refer  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  great  inequality  of  the  sexes,  with  respect  to  the  relative  share 
and  proportion  they  bear  of  the  cares  and  duties  of  life  in  large  cities. 
To  my  thi liking,  woman,  by  assuming  or  accepting  the  position  of  the 
ornamental  part  of  creation,  if  she  has  impaired  her  freedom,  (as  she 
now  complains,)  has  become  the  pampered  slave  of  indulgence  rather 
than  the  victim  of  oppression. 

My  observations  are  limited  to  American  women,  or  rather  women  in 
America,  for  I  know  but  little  of  auv  others.     I  am  serious,  if  I  know 
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how  to  be  so,  when  I  avow  my  apprehension,  the  human  race  is  depre- 
ciating. Indeed  I  have  looked  at  this  matter  until  I  am  in  danger  of 
becoming  possessed  of  this  one  idea  as  of  a  devil.  I  am  in  fear  it  will 
be  a  hobby  with  me.  I  hate  a  hobby.  I  never  before  could  hold  an 
idea  long  enough  to  be  in  danger  of  its  becoming  a  hobby.  But  the 
best  way  to  break  a  hobby  into  a  steady,  useful  roadster,  is  to  ride  him 
often  in  public.  Now  I  do  think,  and  will  say  it,  woman  is  not  *  ful- 
filling her  destiny,'  in  our  day  —  I  do  not  mean  to  utter  these  common- 
place words  in  the  Broadway-Tabernacle  sense  of  the  expression  —  I 
say  more,  woman  is  not  doing  her  duty. 

To  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  without  further  tiresome  pre- 
liminary, I  suspect  the  great  mischief  is,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  women 
here  terminate  their  intellectual  life  at  the  very  period  they  ought 
seriously  to  begin  it.  To  illustrate,  ask  any  intellectually-cultivated 
man  what  proportion  of  his  acquirements  he  has  learned  after  he  left 
college  or  attained  majority,  and  he  will  doubtless  tell  you  '  every  thing,' 
Ask  almost  any  woman  you  chance  to  meet,  what  the  solid  acquirement 
she  possesses  which  is  the  fruit  of  cultivation  after  leaving  her  school, 
and  an  hundred  to  one  she  will  be  forced  to  say,  *  nothing.'  The  human 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  remain  stationary.  Like  the  body 
it  must  have  food  or  it  languishes.  Like  that,  too,  when  it  ceases  to 
grow  and  mature,  it  begins  to  decline  toward  decay.  Now  the  difference 
between  men  and  women  starting  from  their  days  of  early  tuition,  re- 
sults in  just  this  :  while  one  advances  the  other  retrogrades.  The  man 
by  cultivation  grows  to  full  stature,  and  perhaps  carves  his  name,  high 
or  low,  deep  or  shallow,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  tablets  of  time. 
The  woman  sinks  into  the  insignificance  and  whimsicality,  or  merges 
her  individuality  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  becomes  his  diluted 
shadow. 

This  should  not  be.  I  advocate  human  nature.  If  woman  has  a 
soul,  (as  is  generally  believed,)  she  should  claim  a  recognition  of  it, 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  if  she  has  no  soul,  and  is  not  a  separate  indi- 
vidual being,  with  duties  and  accountabilities,  (as  might  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  her  mode  of  self-treatment,)  then  there  is  an  end  of  my 
chapter,  and  the  less  said  on  this  ticklish  subject  the  better.  But  I 
repudiate  Mohammed.  I  beseech  the  sex  to  ostracise  him.  I  claim  to 
be  woman's  friend.  Perhaps  my  advocacy  is  an  unsavory  tonic,  and 
perhaps  1  had  better  mind  my  own  business,  and  *  stick  to  my  last.'  Still 
1  dare  stand  forth  as  the  uncalled  champion  of  woman,  and  claim  for 
her  a  share  of  that  priceless  heritage,  the  new  right,  added  by  the  last 
French  Revolution  to  the  catalogue  of  human  rights,  that  *  right '  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  our  day  and  generation,  I  mean  the  right  to 

WORK. 

There  :  the  murder  is  out,  and  I  breathe  more  freely.  I  have  done 
it.  Strike,  but  hear  me.  I  would  set  woman  to  work,  I  would  have 
a  wife  —  a  help-meet  unto  her  husband  —  a  veritable  co-worker  in  the 
garden  of  life.  I  would  elevate  the  gentler  sex  from  the  equivocal  and 
unequivocal  position  of  play-thing  and  toy,  up  to  the  level  of  coequal 
and  companion  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.  Not  only  companion  in 
pleasure  and  hours  of  idleness,  but  companion  in  sympathies  intellectual, 
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and  companion  and  yoke-fellow  in  toil  and  care.  I  would  reduce  this 
inequality  of  the  sexes  and  set  them  upon  a  level,  as  in  joy  and  sadness 
80  in  ear.ieitaess  and  reality  of  purpose,  in  burthens  to  bear  as  well  as 
in  songs  to  si  tig. 

Tliere,  now,  is  the  charming  Mrs.  Plympton,  who  often  rides  in  my 
car,  could  tell  us  somethiiig  of  this  matter  if  she  would.  1  dare  say  she 
has  thought  of  it.  She  has  an  honest  heart,  I  believe,  or  she  could  not 
have  so  sweet  a  face.  Still  she  lacks  energy  and  invention  to  break 
through  routine,  and  so  she  flutters  her  way  through  life  as  happily  and 
513  uncoiicjnied  about  the  great  wrong  she  daily  inflicts  upon  her  hus- 
band as  if  he  were  born  her  natural  slave  and  inherited  bondman. 

Mr.  Plympton  is  head-clerk  of  the  '  heavy '  mercantile  firm  of  *  Star- 
buck,  Marray  &  Co.,  importers  of  laces,  embroideries  and  British 
goods,'  in  Djy-street.  He  is  a  very  good-looking  fellow,  about  five-and- 
thirty.  Hj  is  a  little  worn  and  languid,  and  gives  you  the  impression 
of  being  a  man  who  has  seen  service,  and  perhaps  sown  wild  oats  in 
early  days,  extra  territorially.  You  see,  too,  he  has  gotten  a  few  pre- 
mature cruw-feet  in  the  corners  of  hi<  eyes  from  hard  work,  etc.  He  is 
rather  plain  in  his  dress,  but  has  a  half-studied  neatness  in  it  that  is 
betrayed  chiefly  in  the  freshness  of  his  linen  and  gloves.  He  is  comely 
and  quiet  in  his  manner,  but  there  is  a  resoluteness  there  that  tells  you 
he  is  a  worker. 

You  moot  him  in  the  street,  and  you  might  be  half-inclined  to  sus- 
pect hirn  of  being  an  educated  man  of  fortune,  so  collected  and  well- 
gathered  is  he  ;  but  you  would  be  quite  sure,  that  though  a  gentleman 
he  was  not  an  idle  one.  He  impresses  you  unmistakably  with  the 
notion  that  he  leads  an  active  like,  and  that  duty,  and  not  pleasure,  is 
his  mistress.  I  have  hdf  a  mind  to  step  into  the  counting-room  and 
see  how  cheerily  and  yet  how  steadily  and  laboriously  he  travels  around 
in  the  mill  of  his  daily  occupation. 

But  while  Mr.  Plympton  is  hard  at  work  at  his  daily  task,  let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  this  bright  noon  and  peep  in,  Asmodeus-like,  and  see 
Mrs.  Plympton.  I  know  her  in  a  moment.  She  is  often  my  guest  on  the 
rails.  She  is  now  boarding  at  one  of  our  large  family-hotels  in  Broad- 
way. 1  '11  not  say  whether  it  be  St.  Nicholas  or  Metropolitan,  lest  I 
might  oflend  by  drawing  attention  to  her.  Well,  we  look  into  her  par- 
lor. The  nurse  has  gone  out  with  her  children,  and  thus  early  in  the 
(lay  she  is  free  as  a  bird.  The  cares  of  maternity  are  borne  by  deputy. 
She  is  a  small  and  pretty  woman,  you  see,  with  a  very  dainty  air.  Her 
(Iress  is  veiy  lady-like  and  comme  il  faut,  except,  perhaps,  too  costly 
for  any  but  a  princess.  You  catmot  fail  to  perceive  she  conceives  her- 
self to  be  a  woman  of  taste,  and  so  indeed  she  is  —  in  dress.  Her  air 
and  manner  are  graceful  and  easy,  with  a  very  copious  dash  of  the 
dolcc  far  Jiientc.  I  beg  pardon  for  travelling  so  far  for  the  terminology 
of  the  type  about  which  I  am  so  querulous ;  but  it  is  an  unnatural  pro- 
duct of  American  soil,  and  I  am  compelled  to  seek  an  exotic  from  a 
worn-out  civilization  for  a  parallel.  To  return  to  the  *fayre  ladye.* 
Her  bonnet  (perha])S  I  should  say  head-dress,  were  it  not  a  self  contra- 
(!ictio!i)  is  on,  and  she  is  gloved  and  shawled  for  a  walk  or  a  call. 
Tiius  she  is  every  day.     In  tlie  evening  she  coaxes  poor  Plympton  to 
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accompany  her  to  a  ball,  or  a  party,  or  some  public  place  of  amuee 
raent. 

She  *  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well.*  She  is  a  fond,  loving,  and  trust- 
ing wife,  and  she  and  Plympton  are,  I  dare  say,  very  happy.  But  is 
tliis  her  destiny  ?  Plympton  works  each  day  *  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,' 
and  never  murmurs.  She,  *  like  the  lily,  neither  toils  nor  spins.'  Is 
this  fair  ?  Is  this  equality  ?  All  his  earnings  are  freely,  not  grudg- 
ingly, surrendered  to  her,  that  she  may  live  in  beautiful  idleness.  His 
thoughts  are  full  of  care.  And  she  flatters  herself  that  her  *  chiefest 
good '  consists  in  squandering  his  money,  and  making  herself  a  beautiful 
toy  to  soothe  his  tired  spirit,  and  to  wheedle  him  into  temporary  forget- 
fulness  of  the  calls  of  time  and  circumstance  upon  his  exertions  I  Does 
this  woman  bear  her  share  of  the  yoke  ?  If  her  husband  is  fated  to  be 
a  shop-keeper,  what  right  has  she  to  set  up  herself  for  any  thing  better  ? 
If  labor  is  too  vulgar  for  her,  why  not  for  him  ;  and  why  should  not 
they  *  twain  that  are  one  flesh '  both  abjure  it  and  starve  in  harmony  ? 
Is  there  not  a  radical  unsoundness  here  ?  Does  not  this  savor  of  the 
harem  ?     Is  not  this  rank  Mohammedanism  after  all  ? 

Was  the  *  other  half '  of  this  man  meant  to  be  a  mere  pi  ay- thing  ? 
Does  Christianity  suffer  woman  (in  every  sphere  of  life  where  she  can 
extort  the  sacrifice)  to  be  the  petted  darling  of  indulgence  ? 

While  it  recognizes  the  possibility  of  rights,  does  it  not,  too,  point  with 
unerring  certainty  to  the  absoluteness  of  obligations  ?  Is  there  any 
tiling  compatible  with  good  sense  in  the  idea  of  a  manacled  slave  of 
toil  and  a  gilded  puppet  of  indolence  being  made  yoke-fellows  in  the 
race  of  life  ?  Is  it  God's  purpose  that  he  should  coin  his  nerves  and 
lieart-strings  into  '  money,'  and  that  she  should  spend  it  in  millinery  and 
manteau-making,  ribbons  and  laces,  fringes  and  flowers,  and  waste 
her  time  in  idleness  ?  Has  he  no  old  age  to  provide  for,  no  quiet  to 
anticipate,  no  time  of  contemplation  to  be  allotted  him  ?  Can  she  not 
by  task- work  lighten  his  toil,  or  by  cultivation  learn  to  share  his  higher 
sympathies  ?  Before  Heaven  it  seems  to  me  a  sorry  destiny  for  this 
woman  (who  plumes  herself  upon  being  such  a  *  glorious  creature ')  that 
the  partner  of  her  life  should  be  a  pack-horse  or  beast  of  burthen,  while 
i*he  idly  flaunts  in  the  sunshine  and  outvies  the  butterfly  in  ephemeral 
gauds  or  purposeless  existence  ? 

But  my  theme  is  expanding  before  me  into  an  immense  territory 
where  I  have  no  time  now  to  follow  it.  Let  this  single  scrap  and 
illustration  suflice  for  the  time.     More  anon. 


E      N       T    . 


B7    BAHRT   COnKWA.I.L. 


ITkbe  will  we  sit  upon  this  verdant  bank 
And  drink  the  balmy  air  exhaling  from  the  meadows : 
The  nectareous  breath  that  Earth  sends  upward 
When  her  lord,  the  Sun,  klases  her  cheek  at  parUng. 
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OUT        ON        THE        BATTLEMENTS. 


BT       JBNHT        MAR8R. 

It  is  dark  and  the  cold  north- wind  is  blowing, 

And  I  stand  hero  all  alone, 
Out  on  the  battlements  gloomy  and  high, 
That  hold  me  up  to  the  frightful  sky 
As  if  to  tell  me  how  poor  a  thing, 
How  like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing 
I  am  —  how  weak  and  small. 

On  my  upturned  face  I  feel  the  snowing. 
I  did  send  up  a  prayer ; 
I  wrung  my  soul  of  all  its  power 
To  grant  me  earnest  faith  that  hour ; 

But  only  the  snow  comes  down, 

And  gives  me  a  spotless  pall. 
How  wildly  now  the  wind  is  blowing! 
I  wonder  if  my  God  is  knowing 

How  my  heart  is  turning  to  stone  ? 

Yes,  stone  that  can  neither  melt  nor  break, 

Tliat  can  meet  the  storm  and  sun, 
As  the  gray  old  rocks  of  this  tower  have  done, 
For  years  and  years  that  have  gone  to  the  past. 
They  have  braved  out  many  a  night  like  this, 
And  't  is  in  their  mighty  strength  to  last 
Through  fiercer  storms  that  yet  may  come. 
Oh  I  were  it  not  better  like  them  to  be. 

Cold,  passionless,  and  strong, 
Than  to  drift  with  the  flood  of  misery, 
To  cringe  'neath  the  stroke  of  cruelty, 
Or  to  chafe  'neath  galling  wrong  ? 
T  press  my  cheek  to  the  battlements  cold. 

Speak,  rocks  I  give  me  a  word, 
I  stand  in  the  cold  and  dark  alone ; 

I  have  prayed  to  GrOD  and  He  has  not  heard  ; 
Oh  I  how  wild  the  blast  is  blowing ; 
I  wonder  if  my  Christ  is  knowing 
How  this  heart  is  turning  to  stone  ? 

There  is  something  burning  upon  my  cheek, 

'T  is  a  tear  —  let  it  freeze  where  it  fell ; 
Sometimes  there  are  springs  of  sweet  waters  locked  up 

In  rocks,  and  only  a  mysti(^l  spell 

Can  open  the  lips  of  the  hidden  well. 
I  '11  seal  up  my  tears  in  a  casket  of  stone. 

That  must  break  to  let  them  forth. 
Oh !  see,  how  the  clouds  are  clearing  away. 

And  the  wind  dying  down  in  the  north. 

The  morning  is  breaking,  she  Ul  come  in  with  smiles, 
I3ut  these  iron-strong  rocks  will  be  cold, 

And  shake  off  her  kisses,  and  frowning  will  cast 
Their  shadow  across  the  white  wold. 

And  I  will  go  forth  with  no  pain  in  my  breast, 
0  God  I  how  blest  that  will  be  1 
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And  sorrow  may  come,  and  sorrow  may  stay, 
Or  gladness  and  hope  may  stop  in  my  way, 

But  it  will  be  little  to  me ; 
For  my  heart  will  be  like  these  turrets  so  gray. 

Stone,  stone,  passionless  stone, 
Shouting  no  mirth,  nor  giving  a  moan. 

I  wonder  if  God  sees  me  here  all  alooe^ 
And  if  He  is  knowing 

How  my  heart  is  turning  to  stone  ? 
Rncheiter,  {N.  Y.) 


BACHELORS. 

BY  D.   J.   81'BAGUE. 

*  0  Plato  I  Plato  1  you  have  paved  the  way. 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct,  by  the  fancied  sway 
Your  system  feigns  o*er  the  controlless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers." — Byron. 

Perhaps  Lord  Byron  is  right ;  Plato  and  myself  in  error.  Perhaps 
we  have  espoused  a  false  philosophy,  and  as  disciples  of  one  great 
leader,  are  destined  soon  to  see  it  universally  rejected.  But  as  yet  its 
fallacy  has  heen  nowhere  satisfactorily  exhibited,  neither  have  sufficient 
inducements  heen  found  to  tempt  us  to  renounce  the  doctrine  in  which, 
as  it  were,  we  have  been  born  and  bred.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire sect  of  our  philosophers  throughout  the  world,  and  affirm  that  thus 
we  choose  to  live  and  spend  our  days.  Our  ethics  has  become  so  inter- 
woven with  our  habits  and  manner  of  living,  that  it  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  our  very  being,  and  as  soon  should  we  think  to  relinquish 
life  itself  as  the  theories  we  have  thus  fondly  embraced. 

Some  boldly  declare  our  creed  entirely  false,  and  its  advocates  insin- 
cere ;  but  I  know  not  one  who  would  not  gladly  defend  his  faith,  and 
prove,  if  words  and  arguments  can  prove,  the  firmness  of  his  belief. 
Others  pronounce  the  whole  a  whim  and  a  delusion :  if  a  whim,  how 
delightful  I  and  if  a  delusion,  how  sweet ! 

Shall  I  give  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  for  our  belief,  and  some  ol 
the  admirable  characteristics  of  our  sect  ? 

Our  happiness,  in  the  first  place,  depends  immeasurably  on  our  faith, 
and  therefore  we  are  led  to  the  practice.  The  prime  elements  of  earthly 
joy  consist  not  so  much  in  the  great  results,  as  the  little  causes.  The 
little  things  are  they  that  mar  our  pleasure  and  dampen  all  our  aspira- 
tions. The  little  repeated  annoyances  injure  the  disposition  and  crudi 
the  spirits  far  more  than  the  great  strokes  which  surround  one  with  a 
throng  of  sympathizing  friends.  In  the  loss  of  property  others  may 
share  our  regrets  and  minister  to  our  wants,  but  in  home  troubles  it  is 
only  given  to  endure  with  quiet  meekness,  a  meekness  that  ill  becomes 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  testifies  that  much  which  is  manly  has  beea 
already  lost. 
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Poets  are  wont  to  sing  of  the  sweets  of  connubial  bliss,  and  to  win  us 
with  their  gliding  measures.  Misery  loves  company,  and  methinks  ere 
this,  they  find  all  is  not  poetry  that  rhymes. 

How  pleasant,  when  the  toils  of  day  are  over,  to  retire  to  one's  own 
room  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  those  immortal  minds  which  inlay 
his  walls,  each  with  its  silent  title  beckoning  him  to  search  its  pages 
for  knowledge.  How  pure,  how  elevating  the  society !  With  the 
opening  door,  no  long  list  of  wants,  ever  prefaced  by  *  my  dear '  —  no 
tale  of  faithless  and  insulting  servants,  or  reproofs  for  unfulfilled  re- 
quests, greet  his  ears  —  no  half-dozen  little  progenies  to  mount  his 
knees  and  rack  his  weary  frame ;  but  he  finds  in  his  own  domicil  a 
quiet  and  repose  from  all  the  cares  of  this  noisy,  bustling  world. 

Each  of  our  sect  is  lord  of  his  own  body,  soul,  and  domains.  No 
other  half  who  holds  a  mortgage  on  all  these,  inquires,  *  Why  do  ye  so  ?  ' 
Believe  me,  man  is  happier  when  he  has  his  own  way  —  when  he  can 
give  himself  to  his  own  thoughts,  reflections,  and  dispositions.  No 
feminine  intruder  then  disturbs  his  meditations,  or  boisterous  children 
dissipate  the  half- wrought  idea.  Of  what  I  have,  however  small  it  be, 
I  '11  hold  an  undisputed  sway.  My  books  and  papers,  what  and  how 
many  I  may  please,  surround  me.  There  is  no  one  whom  we  fear  will 
molest  them  ;  no  little  urchins  from  whose  fingers  we  must  preserve  our 
leaves  and  inkstand ;  no  one  who,  *  for  looks*  sake,'  delights  to  hide  our 
razors,  boots,  and  brushes  :  all,  as  we  left,  are  handy.  We  are  our  own 
and  not  another's ;  we  eat  as  we  please,  drink  as  we  please,  sit  as  we 
please,  smoke  as  we  please,  read  as  we  please,  and  sleep  and  wake  as 
we  please.  Now  tell  us,  all  ye  lords  of  woman-kind,  is  it  not  much 
more  agreeable  thus  to  be  lord  of  one's  self,  untrammelled  by  the  apron- 
'  strings  ? 

*  Connubial  sweets '  is  but  another  name  for  Tantalus.  Great  plea- 
sure is  the  tempting  draught  it  profiers,  but  as  you  extend  the  hand  the 
nectarine  cup  recedes,  and  grating  teeth,  not  words,  tell  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  Man  may  for  ever  rue  the  day  he  sought  those  joys, 
but  in  vain.  He  speaks  it  not  and  finds  no  kindred  mind  to  share  his 
afflictions,  save  in  our  sect,  to  whom  he  is  too  proud  to  go.  Who  ever 
heard  a  man  sing  '  Sweet,  sweet  home  *  afler  a  marriage  of  half-a- 
dozen  years  ? 

By  the  doctrines  of  our  sect,  man  preserves  his  birth-right,  freedom 
and  independence. 

^  I  DO  n*t  choose  to  Bay  much  upon  this  head ; 
I  'm  a  plain  man  ana  in  a  single  station ; 
But  0  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual  1 
Inform  us  truly,  hare  they  not  hen-pecked  yon  all  ? ' 

Perhaps  now  and  then  one  has  yoked  himself  to  so  fair  and  fascinating 
a  damsel  that  he  chooses  to  sacrifice  to  her  all  independence  and  to  be 
ruled  by  one  whom  ho  styles  *  the  best  of  wives.'  'T  is  possible  there 
may  be  (me  such,  but  it  would  be  easier  to  find  scores  who  would  most 
gladly  free  themselves  from  the  galling  yoke. 

It  is  alarming  to  look  about  and  see  how  universally  the  fair  sex 
reign.  You  can  hardly  find  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly  exempt 
from  theit  dominion.  Men  think,  and  talk,  and  dress  to  please  them. 
And  what  do  they  receive  ?     Perchance  a  pretty  look,  a  Owning  Bmile, 
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a  kiss,  a  hand,  perhaps  a  heart.     And  then  what  has  he  got  ?  —  a  fret. 

a  scold,  a ,  call  her  what  you  will ;  she  looks  like ,  not  verj- 

nice.  Each  sex  would  please  the  other  till  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied,  and 
then  they  care  not  for  their  persons.  It  is  proverhially  true  that 
woman  seeks,  hy  dress,  far  more  to  tickle  the  fancy  and  delight  the 
taste  of  her  lover  than  her  husband.  How  often  do  we  see  the  neat  and 
tidy  maid  become  the  slovenly  mother.  The  theory  of  Plato  would  pre- 
vent these  evils  and  make  life  but  a  *  wooing  honey-moon,'  as  lovers  say, 
*  Have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all  ?  '  Woman  rules  us  now.  Let 
her  not  then  seek  a  more  despotic  sceptre,  lest  in  taking  that  she  can- 
not hold,  she  drops  what  she  already  has.  How  strange  a  creature  is 
woman  ?  How  pretty  she  can  be  if  pleased ;  but  cross  her  and  she  is 
forward,  ill-natured,  assuming  ;  sometimes  whines,  at  others  rails  ;  now 
swoons  away  —  now  comes  to  life  ;  sometimes  is  dumb,  at  others  has 
a  most  oily  tongue  and  powers  of  speech  enough  to  drive  one  mad.. 
To  argue  with  her,  all  men  are  like  Don  Alfonso. 

*  He  gained  no  points  except  some  self-rebukes, 
Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  viffor 
Had  poured  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour, 
Quick,  thick,  and  heavy  as  a  thunder-shower.* 

How  oft  she  makes  us  sin !  She  asks  so  many  questions  —  who  could 
help  it  ?  *  My  dear,  where  shall  I  say  you  're  gone  ?  '  *  "Well,  tell  them 
so-and-so.'  He  did  not  lie  ?  *  But  why  so  late  to-night,  my  dear  ?  ' 
*  Oh  I  business  detained  me,  love.'  All  true  (?)  no  doubt.  She  needed 
not  to  ask,  however. 

Think  of  this,  0  ye  bachelors !  —  of  giving  an  account  of  all  your 
deeds,  your  words  and  ways  —  think  of  it  and  weep  ;  weep  not  for 
yourselves,  but  for  the  thraldom  of  your  fellow-men ;  but  rejoice  the 
more  thaf  your  lot  is  a  freedom  from  babies  and  broomsticks,  and  your 
portion  the  joys  of  '  single  blessedness.' 

The  expounders  and  advocates  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  are  wan- 
tonly accused  of  lack  of  gallantry  and  esteem  for  the  opposite  sex.  We 
know,  however,  no  cause  for  this  accusation,  except  it  be  that  they 
pledge  themselves  to  endure  the  tongues  of  many  instead  of  one  woman, 
and  to  be  the  gossiping  theme  for  many  rather  than  for  that  one  event- 
ful year  ;  except  it  be  that  they  Buffer  not  themselves  to  be  ensnared 
by  the  sly  looks,  roimd  arms,  and  plump  neck  of  some  giddy  school- 
girl. They  look  beyond  the  external ;  yet  no  one  better  than  they  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  female  character,  form,  and  lovehness.  No  one 
experiences  more  pleasure  in  the  Eociety  of  ladies,  or  esteems  it  more 
highly  than  do  they.  Their  influences  are  reckoned  by  them  among 
those  accomplishments,  without  which  one's  education  would  be  incom- 
plete. We  have  seen  professional  men,  of  good  mind  and  talents,  made 
the  butt  of  ridicule,  because  of  the  lack  of  this  one  essential. 

Beside  the  characteristics  of  our  sect  above  mentioned,  we  make 
some  boast  of  our  antiquity.  Years  before  the  Christian  era  saw  our 
existence,  and  the  present  beholds  us  prosperous  as  the  past.  As 
formerly,  so  to-day  you'll  find  us  all  true  men.  Each  holds  an  open 
hand  to  all  earth's  needy  sons.  Each  has  a  jovial  soul,  free  as  the 
mountain-air,  and  within  each  bosom  beats  a  noble  heart,  large  as 
benevolence  and  love  to  mankind  can  swell  it. 
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Love  him  not  over-much,  young  mother ! 

For  the  strange  beauty  of  thy  boy ! 
Press  not  tlie  golden  curls  too  fondly, 

"Which  cluster  round  liis  brow  of  joy  I 
Though  laughing  lip,  and  cheeks  like  rose-leaves, 

Mirror  their  glory  on  thy  heart, 
Love  him  not  over-much,  young  mother  I 

Say  not,  my  boy  I  my  all  thou  art  I 

Gladly  and  strong,  through  hall  and  parlor, 

Rings  out  the  music  of  his  glee  ;  ^ 
Fresher  than  morning's  dewiest  breathings 

The  waking  kiss  he  has  for  thee ; 
Murmuring  in  dreams  thy  name  he  whispers, 

Asleep,  awake,  his  star  of  life : 
Love  hun  not  ovcr-mucli,  young  mother ! 

Trust  not  fond  hope,  my  gentle  wife  I 

Beauty's  high  gift,  and  the  wild  freedom 

Of  his  rich  garniture  of  health ; 
Voice  like  the  lark's  clear  morning  carol. 

Waking  the  day  to  summer's  wealth  ; 
Step  like  a  monarch  in  liis  boasting, 

Yet  willing  to  thy  soft-toned  voice. 
All,  all  may  pass  away,  young  mother ! 

Be  fearful,  though  thou  still  rejoice ! 

Lonely  and  lost,  in  yon  sad  churoh-yard, 

Lies  the  first-bom  that  blessed  thy  heart  I 
Once  fiiir  like  him  this  proud  young  brother, 

"Who  knows  not  yet  the  words  '  to  part; ' 
Xever,  though  life  bo  long  or  fleeting, 

Can  Jie  recall  the  perished  one. 
Torn  from  thy  arms,  0  sad  young  mother  I 

Kre  day  of  summer  on  him  shone. 

Flowers  of  the  plain,  and  willows  weeping, 

Bend  over  that  small  grave  of  ours ; 
Deep  in  our  hearts  a  sorrow  sleepeth, 

Weeping  with  willows,  sad  with  flowers : 
Fear  still  in  thy  soul's  gushing  fondness, 

Its  love,  its  glory,  and  its  pride. 
The  cloud  that  may  darken,  young  mother  I 

The  twin-grave  that  may  swell  by  its  side. 

Ilark  I  down  the  stair- way  small  feet  patter  I 

Wo  know  that  7ie  comes,  by  our  hearts  ; 
All  fear  of  the  wo  of  the  future. 

All  thought  of  the  lost  one  departs. 
Ours  still,  for  our  glory  and  blessing  I 

Ours  ever,  though  torn  from  our  sight. 
Then  press  him  still  closer,  young  mother  I 

Thy  sun-light  by  day,  dreain-love  by  night  I 
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Not  all  in  the  hazo  of  the  future 

Is  cloud-like,  and  hopeless,  and  dark ; 
Through  the  drift  of  the  mist  and  the  shadow, 

See  beacon-hghts  beckon  life's  bark  I 
Hope  on  I  let  us  hope  that  his  manhood 

"Will  glad  the  old  age  of  our  years : 
Smile,  then,  through  thy  sadness,  young  mother ! 

Hope's  rain-bow  may  brighten  thy  tears. 
Chicago^  July,  1856. 


THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  MACE  SLOPER,  ESQ. 

PAMILIAKLY      >-ARRATKD      BY      HIMSELF. 
NFUBER     BETBN. 

SLOPER'S     SUl/LMER    EXPERIENCES. 

'  Mace,  my  boy,*  remarked  my  friend  Hiram  Twine,  as  the  last  rope 
was  cast  off  from  the  steam-boat  at  the  Philadelphia  wharf,  and  we 
'  swoped '  away  down  the  river,  bound  for  Cape  May  — '  Mace,  my  boy, 
what  was  it  you  said  to  me  this  time  a  year  ago  about  blue  fish  ?  ' 

I  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  answered  : 

*  I  reckon  we  was  talking  about  what  a  good  catch  Hon.  Mrs.  Dider- 
bunk  made  that  way  last  summer.' 

*  Where  did  she  fish  ?  '  asked  Hiram. 

*  On  a  good  many  grounds,  beginning  with  Boston  and  Nahant, 
going  down  along  to  Cohasset,  Stonington,  Narrygansett,  and  Newport. 
She  caught  in  one  season  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  blue-fish,  seven 
gold  bracelets,  and  a  Malakoff  pin,  eighty-four  sherry-cobblers,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  ten  strikes,  seven  game-suppers,  a  young 
shark,  and  a  husband.     That 's  so  I ' 

'  Throw  the  last  two  items  into  one,  Mace,*  answered  Hiram,  very 
slow.  *  The  widow  was  ve-ry  fast,  and  rolled  ten  pins  amazing,  but 
she  had  a  hundred  thousand  gold  shad-scales  sticking  to  her  pretty 
back,  and  so  got  hooked  herself,  and  the  hook  was  n't  baited  with  any 
thing  but  sass  and  brass  either,  That 's  the  way  to  catch  the  fast 
fishes,  after  all.* 

Here  Hiram  took  half  a-dozen  pulls  at  his  segar,  and  then  propelled 
again. 

*  It  *s  just  a  year  ago  since  your  remark  about  blue-fish  was  snapped 
off  short  as  a  goat*s  tail,  and  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  seems  to  me 
that  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  n*t  had  a  half-minute*8  time  to  hear 
it  out.  I  remember  once  that  Governor  Phineas  Bamum  came  into 
the  office  and  sat  down,  saying  that  he  *d  got  something  he  had  n*t  had 
for  ten  years.  I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  said,  *  Half-an-hour*8 
leisure.*  And  as  he  only  got  about  two  hours  and  a  half  work  into 
those  thirty  minutes,  perhaps  he  wasn't  so  far  out,  after  all.     My 
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leisure  comes  round  oftener  —  say  once  a  year  —  when  I  go  watering 
placing.  We  twist  up  business  and  pleasure,  dollars  and  devilment  so 
in  New-York,  that  a  feller  can't  half  the  time  tell  tother  from  which . 
Even  a  note  to  a  lady  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  note-of-hand.     Let  *er  rip  I ' 

*  Precisely  so,'  said  I,  *  and  so  let 's  take  it  easy.  There  are  our  trunks 
with  a  nigger  sittin'  on  'em  to  keep  'em  from  running  away  ;  here  arc 
we  with  a  cool  breeze,  and  over  there  is  the  town  a  sailing  out  of  sight 
like  a  perambulating  picture  in  a  movable  diorama.  Wherefore  not 
be  peaceable  ?  I  an't  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  's  a  special  providence  plainly  to  be  seen  even  in  the  easy  way 
we  're  being  let  down  from  the  worry  and  flurry  of  town-life,  into  our 
summer  take-it-easiness.  You  'vc  heard  of  the  man,  have  n't  you,  that 
had  to  be  a  week  going  from  a  Broadway  restaurant  to  a  Shaker-farm  ?  ' 

*  What  for?' 

*  On  account  of  the  7mlk.  He  was  very  fond  of  patent  Orange 
County,  and  used  to  demolish  it  by  the  quart.  His  doctor  knew  this, 
and  told  him  to  be  very  gradual  in  his  milks,  or  he  would  n't  answer 
for  the  consequences.  So  he  went  about  ten  miles  into  the  country 
the  first  day,  and  there  he  got  it  about  half  Orange  County  and  half 
skim-milk.  This  was  considerable  richer  than  any  thing  he  *d  ever 
tasted  before  ;  but  he  got  used  to  it,  and  kept  on  till  he  came  to 
another  port,  where  he  got  the  pure  skim.  After  a  day  or  two  on  skim, 
he  advanced  a  few  miles,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  pro- 
moted to  real  milk.  By  the  time  he  got  among  the  Shakers  he  could 
go  the  genuine  cream.' 

*  I  see  what  you  're  driving  at,  Mace,'  said  Hiram.  *  From  New- York 
the  man  who  is  hunting  in  this  quarter  for  peace  and  happiness  ad- 
vances to  the  skim-mix  of  Jersey-City,  and  so  on  over  the  road  to  Phila- 
delphia. There  he  finds  solemn  peace  of  mind,  and  the  pure  milk  of 
serenity.  But,  Mace,  if  you  expect  to  find  the  cream  of  perfect  re- 
pose in  a  richer  condition  than  you  ' ve  got  it  there  —  you  're  out !  You 
made  your  last  quiet  set  at  the  Lapierre  Hotel  in  Broad-street  where  the 
only  sound  ever  heard  is  that  of  scrubbing,  sweeping,  and  changing 
hed-liaen,  or  perhaps  the  coming  and  going  of  silent,  well-bred  travel- 
lers —  like  you  and  me.' 

*  Exactly  the  sort.  Well,  you  touched  the  cream,  or  the  cheese,  of 
the  cream-cheese,  if  you  like  it  better — just  tliar.  Cape  May  is  of 
another  color,  and  as  fir  oft'  from  tranquillity  as  the  fourth  of  July  is 
from  Jerusalem.  Down  there  you  '11  find  Newport  with  the  rocks 
rolled  out  flat,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  travelling  for  those  who  like  to  go 
at  the  rate  of  four  gallons  an  hour,  and  a  jug  of  beer  to  the  ammychure 
who  gets  done  first.     Heij  ?  * 

'That 'sit?' 

*  That,  Sir,  is  it.  The  principle  of  the  whole  business  being,  that 
people  on  whose  souls  the  inky  record  of  last  winter's  dissipation  is  still 
shining  wet,  fly  to  get  sprinkled  with  the  sand  of  New-Jersey,  instead 
of  staying  quietly  at  home  and  getting  dry  in  a  natural  way.' 

And  here  Hiram,  who  had  got  out  of  eloquence,  dried  up  himself  and 
elegantly  simmered  down  on  a  long  pufl'of  his  segar.  And  I  looked  at 
the  horses  stamping   and  whinnying  forrards,  the  young  men  who 
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sat  reading  papers  in  the  wagons  behind  them,  the  people  in  the  shade 
on  deck,  every  once  in  a  while  reclaiming  children  who  were  stamped- 
ing out  of  bounds,  the  pretty  girl  of  the  morning  flirting  with  a  con- 
quest, and  a  half  and  a  fraction,  the  fast  man  who,  without  any  lady, 
sat  reading  a  fast  novel  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  the  quadroon  chamber- 
maid who  was  bustling  about  with  tickets  and  small  change  for  un- 
protected females,  and  at  the  darkies  who,  with  nigger  simplicity,  kept 
up  a  straight-along  yell  of  laughter  as  they  talked  with  an  old  *  aunty  ' 
who  was  shelling  peas,  never  remembering  that  wite  folks  in  'siety 
never  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  having  a  jolly  talk  with  elderly  ladies. 
And  so,  what  with  looking  at  people,  and  smoking,  and  studying  out 
the  Chicago  route  in  Bradshaw,  and  getting  by  heart  Dick  Stoddard's 
last  love-poem,  so  as  to  astonish  Mrs.  T wiggles  up  to  the  nines,  and 
otherwise  aflect  her  affections,  I  permitted  the  morning  to  slide  on. 

It  had  slode  perhaps  as  far  as  the  saw-buck  and  two  sticks,  when 
Hiram,  who  had  been  out  of  the  way  for  half-an-hour,  suddenly  reap- 
peared, followed  by  a  very  solemn-looking  person,  whose  clean-shaved 
face,  white  cravat,  and  general  theology  of  aspect,  showed  that  he  waft 
a  divinity  student.  Stepping  aside,  so  as  to  give  his  friend  a  fair  chance, 
Hiram  introduced  him  to  me  as  Meister  Karl,  and  before  either  could 
get  out  a  word,  proceeded  to  say  that 

*  When  folks  are  travelling  they  ought  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
have  here,  gentlemen,  a  curious  flask  filled  with  something  permanent. 
*Spo8e  we  propel  ?  ' 

Our  new  friend  did  not  seem  to  quite  imderstand  the  nature  of  the 
permanent  object  in  the  flask,  and  asked  *  if  it  was  permanent,  how 
could  we  get  it  out  ? '  Whereupon  Hiram  divulged  to  the  effect  that 
he  meant  brandy,  and  that  the  way  to  extract  it  was  by  the  caterpil- 
lary  process  of  suction. 

The  face  of  Meister  Karl  grew  still  graver  as  he  proceeded  to  explain 
that  he  was  a  colporteur  engaged  in  disseminating  the  celebrated  sky- 
rocket temperance  tracts,  warranted  to  convert  the  heathen  at  sixty 
rods'  distance,  and  that  he  consequently  could  n't  drink.  Having  re- 
cently read  in  several  worldly-minded  and  profane,  but  apparently 
reliable  publications,  such  as  the  Yankee  Doodle^  the  Picayune,  and 
New- York  Sunday  Despatch,  and  Times,  statements  to  the  effect  that 
New- Jersey  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism  and  heathenism,  he  had 
resolved  to  convert  it,  beginning  with  Cape  May,  and  soon  gradually 
spread  himself  over  the  whole  State.  He  had  also  met  with  a  tax- 
gatherer,  who  informed  him  that  there  were  whole  counties  in  Jersey 
where  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  natives  consisted  of  only  six  words, 
namely :  *  Go  to  h  —  1,'  and  *  Nary  a  red,'  and  where  they  subsisted  en- 
tirely on  what  is  termed  *  apple-jack,'  a  preparation  which  the  worthy 
missionary  presimied  to  resemble  apple-butter.  Having  concluded  his 
explanation,  the  good  man  asked  leave  to  present  me  with  a  *  Dairy- 
man's Daughter.' 

*  Certainly,  Sir,'  I  replied.  *  I  will  take  the  Dairyman's  Daughter  to 
my  bosom.' 

*  You  are  very  kind  Sir,'  he  answered ;  *  many  persons,  unlike  you, 
are  wont  to  answer  with  levity  to  my  tractarian  offers.     There  is  an 
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ungodly  youth  named  Boker,  a  writer  of  profane  plays,  residing  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  recently  refused,  Sir,  to  take  my  tracts,  on  the  ground 
that  he  knew  them  all  hy  heart.  While  rejoiced,  Mr.  Sloper,  to  think 
that  he  had  learned  them  so  thoroughly,  I  could  not  hut  regret  to  think 
that  he  should  evade  an  opportunity  to  aid  me  in  distrihuting  them. 
He  might  have  slipped  a  tract,  you  know.  Sir,  into  each  of  his  plays  be- 
fore giving  it  out  to  be  acted  ?  * 

*  That,'  observed  Hiram,  *  ar  a  fact !  ' 

*  I  was  much  gratified,  Mr.  Sloper,*  resumed  Meister  Karl,  *  to  read 
your  last  sketch  about  the  English  damsels,  whose  father  adopted  such 
a  nice  plan  to  recognize  his  trunks  by  having  little  lobsters  and  little 
cheeses  painted  on  them.  I  at  once  adopted  the  plan,  Mr.  Sloper. 
That  small  black  pine- wood  box  with  the  two  rope  handles,  Sir,  is  my 
trunk.  Remembering  that  vigilayice  is  the  best  preservative,  I  had  an 
eye  painted  on  it  to  remind  me  that  I  must  watch  it  carefiilly.' 

*  I  see,'  remarked  Hiram,  drily,  *  you  were  determined  to  go  one  eye 
on  it  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  replied  Meister  Karl,  dehghted  that  his  little  device  had 
secured  approbation  ;  '  I  would  go  two  eyes  on  it  with  all  my  heart, 
rather  than  lose  the  sight  of  that  tnmk.' 

'  Come,  come  I  Meister  Karl,'  remonstrated  Hiram,  *  from  the  trunk 
you  are  going  to  extremities.* 

'  I  hope  not,'  replied  our  friend  with  amiable  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  *  all  my  tracts  are  in  that  trunk,  and  if  it  were  lost  I  should  be 
collapsed,  indeed,  as  you  gentlemen  say  when  talking  of  steam-boat 
boilers.' 

And  with  a  complacent  nod  of  the  head,  which  showed  pretty  plain 
that  Meister  Karl  thought  that  by  talking  about  a  collapsed  boiler  he 
had  shown  himself  rather  well  up  on  worldly-mindness,  he  took  his  de- 
parture, while  Hiram  and  I  took  turns  at  the  mouth  of  the  *  patent  in- 
vigorator.* 

*  R- R  -  R I '  gurgled  Hiram,  completely  *  set  up  * ;  *  that  beats  the 
Rumbunctious  Ready  Reviver.  By  the  way,  talking  of  tracts,  what  a 
mild  posegay  that  Meister  Karl  is  I ' 

'  It  was  mighty  queer,'  said  I,  how  he  seemed  to  believe  all  that 
story  of  mine  in  the  Knickerbocker,  about  the  English  girls  and 
cheeses  and  things.' 

*  Was  n't  it  true  then  ?  '  asked  Hiram. 

*  Not  the  cheese,'  I  answered,  *  not  all  of  it,  that  is.' 

'  Well  I '  quoth  Hiram,  '  if  you  were  to  write  out  an  account  of  this 
morning,  I  dare  say  that  some  folks  would  say  it  was  all  made  up,  so 
that  you  'd  come  out  about  square.  I  wish  if  you  were  making  it  all 
up  you  'd  make  this  infernal  old  tea-kettle  of  a  steamer  arrive  at  the 
Cape  right-away,  immediately,  or  sooner,  if  not  before  !  * 

*  Hiram,*  quoth  I,  solemnly,  *  give  me  that  bottle  I  Now  then !  — 
presto  —  AQRAMENTo  —  CHANGE  ! ' 

CAPE      MAT. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  from  a  great  way  off  we  behold  Cape  May 
in  the  form  of  a  great  landing,  architecturalized  out  of  pole-logs  *  with  the 
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hair '  on  and  sunnounted  with  boards.  On  the  white  beach  we  also  be- 
hold a  quantity  of  what  look  like  insects,  or  other  bugs,  of  great  and 
small  specie,  which,  as  we  draw  nigh  or  nearer  approach,  turn  out  to 
be  of  four  sorts  —  Jersey  wagons  and  horses,  Jerseymen  and  Christians. 

In  old  times  the  road  from  the  landing  to  the  hotels,  (which  goes  for 
two  or  three  miles  through  the  scrubbiest  woods  in  the  world,)  was 
made  entirely  of  hay,  since  nothing  could  go  through  the  bare  sand. 
There  was  some  economy  in  this,  since  the  natives  always  calculated 
on  driving  their  sand-horses  (which  nothing  could  kill)  all  the  time  day 
and  night  during  the  season,  and  as  the  '  creeters  *  never  go  beyond  a 
certain  pace,  they  could  eat  as  well  as  go.  By  the  end  of  the  season 
the  road  was  always  eaten  up  or  stolen.  But  after  the  telegraph-poles 
were  put  up  and  the  natives  were  enabled,  says  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
to  find  their  way  to  town  by  following  them,  they  were  astonished  to 
find  that  their  town  was  not  *  improved  'bout  enough,*  as  they  used  to 
think,  and  they  have  really  got  so  far  as  to  make  a  pretty  decent  road. 
*  Things  is  workin.* 

As  we  got  near  the  town  we  were  amazed  by  three  things,  all  of 
which  worked  us  considerably.  One  was  the  bumping  of  the  wagon, 
another  the  Mount- Vernon  Hotel,  intended  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
thousand  guests  with  beds  and  brandy-smashes,  and  thirdly,  millions  of 
what  at  furst  squint  seemed  to  be  rags  of  every  size  and  color,  in  all 
sorts  of  places.  As  we  got  up  I  saw  that  they  were  clothes,  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  and  the  contrary,  embracing  in  the  cut  as  many  kinds  as 
complexions.  Not  to  be  too  particular,  I  may  specify  that  I  saw 
among  them  shimmies,  breeches,  and  drawers.  The  tout  en  scramble 
resembled  the  Chatham  and  Greenwich-street  slop-shops  broke  loose. 
They  hung  on  clothes-lines,  dangled  over  fences  and  drawled  out  of 
windows  in  the  rowdiest  sorts  of  ways,  and  I  really  began  to  believe 
that  Hiram  told  the  truth  when  he  explained  that  Jersey,  being  as  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  crows  in  creation,  these  were  the  scare- 
crows intended  to  keep  them  away.  But  the  driver  settled  the  busi- 
ness by  saying : 

*  Them  's  bathing-clothes.' 

*  Now,  Mace,  old  fellow,'  remarked  Hiram  as  he  jumped  up  to  the 
door  of  our  hotel,  *  let  'er  slide  I  Ha-a-y  there,  Jim,  you  old  ras- 
cal —  they  've  got  you  here  —  hey  ?'  he  cried  to  a  cuUud  pusson  whom 
he  had  known  of  old.  *  Well,  Perry,'  to  another,  *  look  out  for  my 
trunks  when  they  come  along,  Commodore  !  Colonel  Baskhandle,  glad 
to  see  you !  Mr.  Bhtters,  glad  to  find  you  cutting  around  among  the 
capers.     All  night.* 

We  had  engaged  rooms  a  week  before,  and  by  some  mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  got  them  as  soon  as  we  arrived  without  delay. 
Not  a  minute  was  lost  in  going  to  them  with  the  carpet-bags  which  we 
had  prudently  advanced  from  our  baggage,  and  a  short  *  twilight  *  was 
soon  done  up  in  the  crispest  style  possible.  In  less  than  no  time  I  was 
in  the  parlor  —  out  of  it  —  round  about  on  the  balconies  —  and  down 
at  the  *  arbor '  overlooking  the  sea ;  and  there,  in  the  last  fading  rays  of 
sunset,  enjoying  the  ocean  breeze,  gazing  on  the  glorious  ocean,  rosier 
than  the  sunset,  fresher  than  the  breeze,  more  glorious  than  the  sea,  I 
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welcomed,  shook  hands  with,  and  all  but  embraced  the  immortal  Ame- 
lia Twiggles. 

Reader,  I  rather  got  you  tliar  !  Admit  now,  like  a  good  fellow, 
that  I  was  n't  adzackly  gomg  it  blind  when  I  left  New- York  and  the 
Astor,  and  took  up  my  hue  of  march  for  Cape-Island.  May-be — but  I 
hope  not  —  you  never  saw  one  of  the  finest  surf-beaches  in  the  world  ? 
May-be  —  but  I  hope  not — you  never  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  bathing 
in  its  waters  ?  May-be  —  but  I  hope  not  —  you  never  saw  a  red  sun- 
set-sky over  a  blue  horizon.  May-be  —  but  I  hope  not  —  you  never 
got  away  from  town  and  all  its  speculations  ?  May-be  —  and  there  I 
condole  with  you  —  you  never  were  regularly  smitten  all  of  a  blaze 
with  a  merry,  spirited,  beautiful,  educated,  sensible  woman  like  Amelia. 
But  if  you  ever  liad  gone  through  this  course  of  sprouts  —  mind,  I  say 
if  yoM  had — and  had  also  experienced  all  of  a  lump,  altogether,  in 
one  blessed,  blissful,  overpowering,  high-pressure  moment,  then  you  may 
realize  what  my  sensations  were,  under  the  circumstances  and  the  dead 
leaf-roof  of  the  arbor. 
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In  tho  azure  arch  of  heaven 

Stars  are  keeping  watch  to-night ; 
Fleecy  clouds  by  light  winds  driven, 
Sailing  in  their  silvery  light ; 

And  I  think  as  far  in  ether 

I  behold  the  moon's  great  shield, 
They  are  flowers  tho  angel's  wreathe  hir, " 
Called  from  earth's  deserted  field  ; 
Flowers  that  once  have  loved  to  linger, 

In  a  world  of  human  love, 
Touched  by  Death's  decaymg  finger, 
For  a  better  land  above. 

0  yo  stars  I  ye  rays  of  gloiy  I 

Grem-lights  in  yon  glittering  dome  ; 
Could  ye  not  relate  a  story 
Of  the  wanderers  gathered  homo  ? 
Ye  have  seen  Life's  weary  sailor 

Sink  beneath  the  storm-tossed  main, 
Do  yon  beams  grow  never  paler, 
Are  not  dews  the  tears  ye  rain  ? 

When  my  dearest  hopes  are  broken, 

And  my  world  in  darkness  lies, 
Still  shine  o'er  me  as  a  token 
Of  the  world  beyond  the  skies. 
Newportt  (/?.  /.) 
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The  Hcuorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Language,  from  Chaucer  to  Saxe.  With 
Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  J.  Parton.  In  one  Tolume :  pp.  689.  New- 
York  :  Mason  Brothers. 

This  is  almost  *  a  book  and  a  half;'  so  portly  are  its  dimensions :  yet 
large  as  it  is,  it  is  variously  and  judiciously  filled  ;  for  here  we  have  nar- 
ratives, satires,  enigmas,  burlesques,  parodies,  travesties,  epigrams,  epitaphs, 
translations,  including  the  most  celebrated  comic  poems  of  *  The  Anti-Jaco- 
bin,' *  Rejected  Addresses,'  the  *  Ingoldsby  Legends,'  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, Bentley's  Miscellany,  and  Punch,  with  more  than  two  hundred  epi- 
grams, and  the  choicest  humorous  poetry  of  the  elder  and  more  modern 
English  and  American  bards.  Perhaps  we  could  not  better  indicate  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  book,  than  by  giving  the  compiler's  brief  and 
^comprehensive  preface : 

'  The  desini  of  the  prelector  of  ibis  volnnae  was,  that  it  should  contain  the  Best  of 
the  shorter  numorous  poems  in  the  literatures  of  Eng^Iand  and  the  United  States, 
■except : 

*  Poems  80  local  or  cotemporary  in  subject  or  allusion,  as  not  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  modem  American  reader : 

*  Poems  which,  from  the  freedom  of  expression  allowed  in  the  healthy  ages,  cannot 
-now  be  read  aloud  in  a  company  of  men  and  women : 

*  Poems  that  have  become  perfectly  familiar  to  every  body,  from  their  incessant  re- 
production in  school-books  ana  newspapers ;  and 

*  Poems  by  living  American  authors,  who  have  collected  their  humorous  pieces  from 
the  periodicals  in  which  most  of  them  originally  appeared,  and  given  them  to  the 
world  in  their  own  names. 

'  Holmes,  Saxe,  and  Lowell  are,  therefore,  only  represented  in  this  collection.  To 
have  done  more  than  fairly  reprecent  them,  had  been  to  infringe  rights  which  are 
•doubly  sacred,  because  they  are  not  protected  by  law.  To  have  done  less  would  have 
deprived  the  reader  of  a  most  convenient  means  of  observing  that,  in  a  kind  of  compo- 
sition confessed  to  be  among  the  most  difficult,  our  native  wits  are  not  excelled  by 
foreign. 

*  The  editor  expected  to  be  embarrassed  with  a  profusion  of  material  for  his  purpose. 
But,  on  a  survey  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  two  countries,  it  was  discovered  that, 
of  really  excellent  humorous  poetry,  of  the  kinds  universally  interesting,  untainted  by 
obscenity,  not  marred  by  coarseness  of  language,  nor  obscured  by  remote  allusion,  the 
quantity  in  existence  is  not  great  It  is  thought  that  this  volume  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  best  pieces  that  have  appeared. 

'  An  unexpected  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  by  a  female  hand. 
The  alle^i^  foibles  of  the  Fair  have  given  occasion  to  libraries  of  comic  verse ;  yet, 
with  diligent  search,  no  humorous  poems  by  women  have  been  found  which  are  of 
«erit  sufficient  to  give  them  claim  to  a  place  in  a  collection  like  this.    That  lively  wit. 
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and  graceful  gayetj,  that  quick  perception  of  the  absurd,  which  ladies  are  continuallj 
displaying  in  their  conversation  and  correspondence,  never,  it  seems,  suggest  the  suc- 
cessful epigram,  or  inspire  happj  satirical  verse. 

'There  is,  certainly,  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  fun  of  a  man  of  genius. 
Humor,  as  Mr.  Thagkbrat  observes,  is  charming,  and  poetry  is  charming,  but  the 
blending  of  the  two  in  the  same  composition  is  irresistible.  There  is  much  nonsense  in 
this  book,  and  some  folly,  and  a  little  ill-nature ;  but  there  is  more  wisdom  than  either. 
They  who  possess  it  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  the  largest  collection 
ever  made  of  the  sportive  effusions  of  genius.' 

Wo  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  before  of  *  R.  Harris  Barhax/ 
a  modern  English  comic  poet ;  but  he  is  *  clev-aw '  rhythmically  ofif-handish  ; 
as  witness  the  commencement  of  ^The  Bagman's  Dog : ' 

'  It  was  a  litter,  a  litter  of  five. 
Four  are  drowned,  and  one  left  alive, 
He  was  thought  worthy  alone  to  survive  ; 
And  the  Bagman  resolved  upon  bringing  him  up. 
To  eat  of  his  bread,  and  to  drink  of  his  cup, 
He  was  such  a  dear  little  cock-tailed  pup ! 
The  Bagman  taught  him  many  a  trick  ; 
He  would  carry,  and  fetch,  and  run  after  a  stick. 

He  could  w^ell  understand 

The  word  of  command. 

And  appear  to  doze 

With  a  crust  on  his  nose 
Till  the  Bagman  permissively  waved  his  hand  : 
Then  to  throw  up  and  catch  it  he  never  would  fail. 
As  he  sat  up  on  end,  on  his  little  cock-tail.' 

Three  verses  of  the  subjoined,  by  Caxxing,  we  have  before  encountered  ; 
the  remainder  is  as  new  to  us  as  we  hope  it  will  be  to  our  readers : 

*  Whknb'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I  'm  rotting  in^ 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen. 

*  Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blu£. 

Which  once  m v  love  sat  knotting  in  I  — 
Alas !  Matilda  thm  was  true  I 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen. 

*  Barbs !  Barbs  I  alas  I  how  swift  jou  flew 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  ! 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen. — 

'  This  faded  form  !  this  pallid  hue  ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in ; 
Mv  years  are  many  —  they  were  few 
\S'hen  first  I  entered  at  the  U  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen. 

*  There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 

Sweet !  sweet  Matilda  Pottingex  I 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu  — 
—  tor,  law-professor  at  the  U  — 

—  niversity  at  Gottingen  — 

—  nlveraity  of  Gottingen. 
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'  Sun,  mooD,  and  thoa,  rain  world,  adieu, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in ; 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru  — 
—  el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen.' 

The  annexed,  from  Punch,  capitally  illustrates  the  diflference  between 
an  actor  on  the  mimic  and  on  the  real  stage : 

*  Hb  wore  a  brace  of  pistols  the  night  when  first  we  met, 
His  deep-lined  brow  was  frowning  beneath  bis  wiir  of  jet ; 
His  footsteps  had  the  moodiness,  nis  voice  the  hollow  tone, 
Of  a  bandit-chief,  who  feels  remorse,  and  tears  his  hair  alone: 

I  saw  him  but  at  half-price,  yet  methinks  I  see  him  now. 
In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act,  with  the  blood  upon  his  brow. 

*  A  private  bandit's  belt  and  boots,  when  next  we  met,  he  wore ; 
His  salary,  he  told  me,  was  lower  than  before : 

And  standing  at  the  0.  P.  wing  he  strove,  and  not  in  vain. 
To  borrow  half  a  sovereign,  which  he  never  paid  again. 
I  saw  it  but  a  moment —  and  I  wish  I  saw  it  now  — 
As  he  buttoned  up  his  pocket  with  a  condescending  bow. 

'And  once  again  we  met;  but  no  bandit  chief  was  there: 
His  rouge  was  off,  and  gone  that  head  of  once  luxuriant  hair  : 
He  lodges  in  a  two-pair  back,  and  at  the  public  near. 
He  cannot  liquidate  his  *  chalk,'  or  wipe  away  his  beer. 
I  saw  him  sad  and  seedy,  yet  methmks  I  see  him  now, 
In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act,  with  the  blood  upon  his  brow.' 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  refer- 
ence. 


LrPB  OF  Georor  Washi.vgtox.  By  WAsnixoTON  Irvixg.  Volume  Third,  pp.  523. 
New- York:  Gkorgb  P.  Putnam  and  Company.  Charles  T.  Evans,  Agent,  321 
Broadway. 

"We  have  seldom  experienced  a  greater  literary  pleasure  than  in  reading 
the  announcement  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  author's  expectation,  his  work  has  so  expanded  under  his  pen 
that  his  task  yet  remains  uncompleted.  He  modestly  *  hopes  that  this  may 
not  cause  unpleasant  disappointment.'  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  very 
reverse  of  this  will  be  the  fact  Those  who  have  followed  him  through  the 
first  two  volumes  will  need  no  additional  incentive  to  the  perusal  of  this, 
and  surely  no  reader  can  close  the  one  before  us  without  welcoming  another 
from  the  same  elegant  and  accomplished  writer.  The  leading  article  in  the 
July  number  of  the  *  North  American  Review '  is  upon  *  The  Character  of 
Washington,^  as  set  forth  in  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  an  admirable 
article  it  is,  in  all  respects.  It  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H. 
T.  TucKERMAX.  It  pays  the  following  just  tribute  to  the  labors  of  our  best- 
beloved  of  authors  and  historians  : 

*  Wkbx  a  new  Life  of  Washington  was  announced  as  forthcoming  from  the  graceful 
and  endeared  pen  of  Irving,  we  imagined  that  our  literary  pioneer  was  induced  to  give 
the  ripe  years  of  his  honorable  career  to  this  labor  of  love,  by  the  fortunate  possession 
of  fresh  numorahilia,  chiefly  relating  to  the  domestic  and  pergonal  character  of  bis  great 
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2iubject;  QDd  wc  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  a  fund  of  new  anecdotes  and  a  series  of  genial 
pictures  of  home-life  in  the  Old  Dominion,  with  Washington  as  the  central  figure. 
This  expectation  was  a  natural  inference  from  our  author's  previous  writings,  wherein 
the  humorous  and  the  picturesque  alternate  so  agreeably  with  legend  and  sentiment. 
What  we  already  possessed,  also,  in  the  shape  of  biography,  suggested  the  need  of  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  and  elaborate  portrait,  one  which  might  represent  the  man  as 
well  as  the  soldier  and  the  statesman.  Recalling  the  numerous  traditional  incidents  of 
his  early  life  and  the  vivid  glimpses  of  his  later  years,  recorded  by  those  who  enjoyed 
the  hospitalities  of  Mount  Vernon,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conjure  up  a  delightful  sketch, 
like  that  which  embalms  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  and  has  made  us 
so  well  acquainted  with  Roscoe  and  Bracebridge  Hall.  Local  associations  and  ameni- 
ties of  private  life  are  so  native  to  Irvixg's  genius,  that  we  thus  instinctively  prefigured 
his  Life  of  Wasiiixgtox  as  less  didactic  and  political  than  Marshall's,  less  historical 
and  official  than  that  of  Sparks,  and  more  familiar  and  minute  than  either.  These 
anticipations  have  been,  in  a  measure,  realized  by  the  vividly-narrated  details  of  Wash- 
rxGTOx's  youthful  days,  the  picture  of  colonial  life  in  Virginia,  the  personal  anecdotes 
occasionally  introduced  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  and,  now  and  Uien,  by  a  phrase  of 
quiet  humor  or  an  expressive  outbreak  of  sentiment;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  aim  of  Irving 
proves  higher,  more  complete,  and  of  a  profounder  intent,  than  our  truant  fancy  pro- 
phesied. He  dwells,  indeed,  with  characteristic  zest,  upon  a  juvenile  episode  of  the 
tender  passion,  and  fondly  exhibits  the  claims  of  ancestral  distinction,  and  the  nurture 
of  those  instincts  which  comQ  only  from  gentle  blood ;  he  shows  that,  if  his  yoathfiil 
hero  is  no  classical  scholar,  his  copy-books  are  models  of  neatness;  he  does  not  permit 
I  single  element  of  refinement  and  natural  beauty  which  influenced  the  first  develop- 
m'ent  of  the  future  leader  to  escape  him  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  literary  dis- 
play and  mere  entertainment  are  far  beneath  the  scope  of  his  self-imposed  task.  He 
curbs  his  imagination  and  simplitics  his  language,  like  a  man  conscious  of  working  in 
the  service  of  truth.  Before  the  simple  mojesty  of  the  life  he  describes,  rhetoric  shrinks. 
No  metaphor  is  required  to  illustrate  what  is  in  itself  luminous  throughout  Words 
have  no  value  here  but  to  represent  things  as  they  are.  The  facts  require  no  embellish- 
ment. The  man  needs  only  to  be  unveiled ;  to  deck  him  out  with  eulogy  would  be  im- 
pertinent ;  the  biographer's  olfice  is  to  report  faithfully,  and  truth  itself  becomes  elo- 
quence. His  aim  has  been,  therefore,  in  the  quaint  language  of  old  Herbbrt,  to  '  copj 
fair  what  Time  hath  blurred,'  and  thus  *  redeem  truth  from  his  jaws.' 

*  Accordingly,  it  is  in  a  thoroughly  conscientious  spirit  that  this  work  is  written;  a 
striking  evidence  of  which  is  in  the  candid  statement  of  the  Tory  intrigues  in  the  au- 
thor's native  and  beloved  State  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  art  manifested 
is  constructive,  not  rhetorical ;  and  no  one  but  a  practised  writer  can  estimate  the  diffi- 
culty of  weaving  into  a  c(msecutive  and  harmonious  whole  events  so  broken  up  hj 
time  and  space,  and  interfused  with  such  a  variety  of  local  and  social  agencies.  With 
a  calm  and  patient  research  and  arrangement,  a  fluent  and  pure  diction,  a  judicious  in- 
weaving of  Correspondence  and  contemporary  testimony,  the  story  of  Washington's 
life  is  narrated  without  exaggeration  or  artifice.  So  unambitious  is  the  style,  so  quiet 
the  strain,  that,  to  some  readers,  it  may  appear  to  want  spirit,  to  lack  sympathy  with 
the  heroic  side  of  Washington's  character,  and  to  flow  on  in  too  tranquil  and  undrama- 
tic  a  vein.  And  yet  this  very  calmness,  this  avoidance  of  rhetorical  display  and  philo- 
sophic comment,  this  reliance  on  the  facts  of  character  fur  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
work,  is,  in  our  view,  the  highest  conceivable  tribute  to  the  unequalled  grandeur  of  the 
subject,  and  the  noblest  compliment  to  the  national  heart.  It  shows  perfect  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  sublime  lineaments  which  are  reflected  from  the  lucid  page,  and  of 
the  vital  import  of  the  events  recorded,  to  win  profound  attention.  Its  value  is  char- 
ncteristic,  not  adventitious;  and  to  place  such  occurrences  and  a  personage  like  this 
in  the  open  light  of  truth  has  obviously  been  the  single  and  heart-felt  desire  of  the  au- 
thor. Herein  he  proves  himself  adequate  to  the  grateful  duty,  which  he  has  fulfilled  in 
a  manner  that  makes  every  true  American  his  debtor.' 

No  oao  can  read  this  history  of  the  career  of  the  Pater  Patm.«,  even  to 
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its  present  point,  without  seeing  how  forcibly  true  arc  the  subjoined  re- 
marks of  our  able  reviewer : 

*Thb  difficulties  which  military  leadership  involves  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar 
ID  all  Crises,  and  ineviuble.  All  great  commanders  have  found  the  risks  of  battle  often 
the  least  of  their  triaff.  Di.<«ul}'eciion  among  the  soldiers,  inadequate  food  and  equip- 
ment, lack  of  experience  in  the  officers  and  of  discipline  in  the  troops,  jealousy,  trea- 
son, cowardice,  opposing  counsels,  and  other  nameless  dangers  and  perplexities,  more 
or  less  complicate  the  solicitude  of  every  brave  and  loyal  general.  But  in  the  case  of 
Washington,  at  the  opening  of  the  American  war,  these  obstacles  to  success  were  in- 
creased by  his  own  conscientiousness ;  and  circumstances  without  a  parallel  in  previous 
history  added  to  the  vicii^situdes  incident  to  all  warfare  the  hazards  of  a  new  and  vast 
political  experiment.  That  his  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs  was  too  limited 
for  him  to  cope  auspiciously  with  veteran  officers  —  that  his  camp  was  destitute  of 
engineers,  his  men  of  sufficient  clothing  and  ammunition  —  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  honest  but  inexpert  yeomen  —  that  Tory  spies  and  lukewarm  adherents  were 
thickly  interspersed  among  thetn  —  that  zeal  for  liberty  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  spas- 
modic motive,  not  yet  firmly  coexistent  with  national  sentiment —  that  he  was  obliged, 
month  after  month,  to  keep  these  incongruous  and  discontented  materials  together,  in- 
active, mistrustful,  and  vaguely  apprehensive  —  all  this  constitutes  a  crisis  like  that 
through  which  many  have  passed  ;  but  the  immense  extent  of  the  country  in  behalf  of 
which  this  intrepid  leader  drew  his  sword,  the  diversity  of  occupations  and  character 
which  it  was  indispensable  to  reconcile  with  the  order  and  discipline  of  an  army,  the 
habits  of  absolute  independence  which  marked  the  American  colonists  of  every  rank, 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  the  local  jealttusies,  the  brief  period  of  enlistment,  the  obliga- 
tion, lidiculed  hy  foreign  officers  but  profoundly  respected  by  WAsniNGTON,  to  refer  and 
defer  to  Congress  in  every  emergency  —  this  loose  and  undefined  power  over  others 
in  the  field,  this  dependence  for  authority  on  a  distant  assembly,  for  aid  on  a  local 
legislature,  and  for  cooperation  on  patriotic  feeling  alone,  so  thwarted  the  aims,  per- 
plexed the  action,  and  neutralized  the  personal  efficiency  of  Washington,  that  a  man  less 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  object  in  view,  less  sustained  by  solemn  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  trust  in  God,  would  have  abandoned  in  despair  the  post  of  duty, 
«o  isolated,  ungracious,  desperate,  and  forlorn. 

*  Imagine  how,  in  his  pauses  from  active  oversight,  his  few  and  casual  hours  of  re- 
pose and  solitude,  the  full  consciousness  of  his  position  —  of  the  facts  of  the  moment, 
so  clear  to  his  practical  eye  —  must  have  weighed  upon  his  soul.  The  man  in  whose 
professional  skill  he  could  best  rely  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  he  knew  to  be 
inspired  by  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  adventurer,  rather  than  the  wise  ardor  of  the 
paitriot.  Among  the  Eastern  citizens  the  spirit  of  trade,  with  its  conservative  policy 
and  evasive  action,  quenched  the  glow  of  public  spirit.  Where  one  merchant,  like 
Hancock,  risked  his  all  for  the  good  cause,  and  committed  himself  with  a  bold  and  em- 
phatic signature  to  the  bond,  and  one  trader,  like  Knox,  closed  his  shop  and  j«)urneyed 
in  the  depth  of  winter  to  a  far-distant  fort,  to  bring,  through  incredible  obstacles,  am- 
munition and  cannon  to  the  American  camp,  hundreds  passively  guarded  their  boards, 
and  awaited  cautiously  the  tide  of  afi'uirs.  While  Washington  anxiously  watched  the 
enemy's  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  his  ear  no  less  anxiously  listened  for  tidings 
from  Canada  and  the  South.  To-day,  the  cowardice  of  the  militia;  lo-morrow,  the 
death  of  the  gallant  Montgomery;  now  the  capture  of  Lee,  and  again  a  foul  calumny; 
at  one  mimient  a  threat  of  resignation  from  Schuyler,  and  at  another  an  Indian  alliance 
of  Sir  Guy  Johnson;  the  cruelty  of  his  adversaries  to  a  prisoner;  the  delay  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  order  for  supplies  or  relief;  desertions,  insubordination,  famine;  a 
trading  "Yankee's  stratagem  or  a  New- York  Tory's  intrigue;  the  insulting  bugle-note 
which  proclaimed  his  fugitives  a  hunted  pack,  and  the  more  bitter  whisper  of  distrust 
in  his  cjipucity  or  impatience  at  his  quiescence;  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the 
discoumgements  which  thickened  around  his  gloomy  path,  and  shix^uded  the  dawn  of 
the  Revolution  in  dismay.  He  was  thus,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  a  pioneer;  he 
was  obliged  to  create  precedents,  and  has  been  justly  commended  as  the  master  of  'a 
higher  art  than  making  war,  the  art  to  control  and  direct  it,'  and  as  a  proficient  io 
those  victories  of 'peace  no  less  renowned  than  war,'  which,  as  Fisher  Amls  declared, 
'changed  mankind  s  ideas  of  political  greatness.'  ' 

But  we  propose  few  extracts  from  a  work  whose  fair  pages,  in  large  clear 
type,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  our  readers  before  this  number  of 
the  Knickerbocker  will  have  reached  them.  Internally  and  externally,  its 
attractions  are  such,  that  it  has  jumped  at  one  bound  to  a  wide  popularity. 
A  superb  engraving,  from  the  original  picture  of  Washington,  by  Stuabt, 
in  the  Boston  Atbenasum,  fronts  the  title-page. 
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Tqb  Rise  and  Progress  op  the  Engusr  Constitition.    By  E.  S.  Creast.    Id  onerol- 
ume:  pp.  489.    New-Y'ork:  D.  Applkton  and  Company. 

To  those  wishing  to  understand  the  English  Constitu#on,  this  work  really 
supplies  an  important  demd^ratum.  Its  author,  a  hamster  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  a  great  admirer  of  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  has  given  to  the 
student  of  constitutional  history,  to  the  lawyer  and  the  statesman,  an  expo- 
sition of  the  foundation,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  Constitution  of  England, 
which  throws  more  light  upon  the  subject,  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume,  than  any  other  work  we  can  now  call  to  mind.  Originally  appear- 
ing in  pamphlet  form,  it  now  appears  in  a  third  edition,  a  handsome  volume 
of  over  three  hundred  pages,  accompanied  by  a  copious  index,  a  feature  so 
very  desirable  and  yet  so  often  omitted  in  works  of  this  character. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  England  has  no  written  Constitution,  in  which 
the  rights  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are  succinctly  laid  down ;  she  has 
no  compact  record  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  which  reference  can  be  had 
in  case  of  dispute ;  her  Constitution  cannot  be  found  within  a  small  com- 
pass, but  spreads  over  her  whole  history,  from  the  first  inroad  into  Britain  of 
the  Germanic  hordes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  down  to  the  abdica- 
tion of  James  the  Second,  and  the  bill  of  rights  passed  by  Parliament  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  In  these  eleven  centu- 
ries fruitful  of  invasions,  civil  wars,  massacres,  turmoils,  and  revolutions, 
the  British  Constitution  was  founded  and  reared  At  one  time  tottering  to 
ruin  and  trampled  upon  by  the  mailed-foot  of  some  haughty  despot,  and  at 
another  raised  again  by  the  watchful  patriot  and  guardian  of  his  country's 
freedom,  it  has  advanced  from  feeble  and  indefinite  beginnings  until  the 
proud  Englishman  now  boasts  that  the  safeguard  of  his  liberties  is  second 
to  none  in  strength  and  seciu*ity,  and  assures  to  him  the  great  privileges  of 
*  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  in  their  grandest  and  fullest 
extent  There  have  been  men  who  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
the  British  Constitution,  that  inasmuch  as  tliere  was  no  complete  written 
monument  of  it  in  existence,  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  a  Constitu- 
tion. But  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  eloquently  differs  from 
these  doubters,  and  traces  the  building  of  the  edifice  he  so  triumphantly  de- 
scribes, step  by  step  from  the  first  corner-stone  of  the  structure  to  its  final 
completion  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1681).  lie  depicts  the  high-handed 
despotism  of  William  the  Norman  and  his  feudal  barons,  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  lords  both  as  to  each  other  and  the  king,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  the  victims  of  the  rapacity  of  both.  He  traces  the 
various  causes  through  the  several  reigns,  until  we  get  to  that  of  John,  when 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  led  by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
compelled  the  false  king  to  assent  to  the  Great  Charter,  the  broad  founda- 
tion upon  which  rests  the  liberties  of  England,  and  to  which  we  also  refer 
as  the  exemplar  of  the  gi*and  truths  upon  which  our  own  government  is 
founded.  Very  few  in  these  days  of  what  is  so  flippantly  called  *  progress ' 
take  time  to  think  of  the  fearful  cost  at  which  the  declaration  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  principles  of  our  government,  was  obtained.    Eyory  petty  orator, 
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-  full  of  his  own  conceit,  repeats  the  declarations  of  Ma^na  Gharta  under  the 
impression  that  he  himself  is  the  origin  of  those  great  principles ;  even  those 
of  higher  pretensions  who  aspire  to  act  as  legislators  in  the  land,  scarce 
know  that  such  a  thing  as  the  Charter  exists,  and  content  themselves  with  a 
grand  flourish  of  the  Constitution  —  the  Constitution  —  never  seeking  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  our  rights,  which  in  time  of 
need,  have  defended  the  people  as  well  against  a  tyrant  king  as  against  ty- 
rannical and  fanatical  legislation.  Events  within  a  few  years  show  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  even  citizens,  without  speaking  of  lawyers  and  legislators, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  constitutional  liberty. 
When  fanaticism  reigned  triumphant  and  men  were  by  accident  sent  to  our 
Legislature,  and  there  passed  an  Act  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
what  was  the  authority  invoked  to  decide  the  matter  ?  Why,  the  solemn 
declaration  forced  by  the  bold  barons  of  England  from  King  Joun  at  Runny- 
mede,  that  no  free  man  could  be  judged 

*  NiMper  Ugale  judicwm pariam  Buorum, 
Velper  legern  Urrte : ' 

*  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Yes,  Mfigna  Gharta^  rolled  out  from  the  dust  of  over  six  centuries,  taught 
the  neophytes  at  Albany,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  fledglings  floating  on  the  surface  of  fanaticism  as  ideas  of 
to-day  or  yesterday,  but  that  the  foundations  of  those  rights  were  far  back 
in  the  days  when  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Eng- 
land. 

This  volume  traces,  step  by  step,  as  we  have  said,  the  erection  of  the 
noble  structure,  and  we  do  not  know  a  work  which  in  so  small  a  space  can 
give  so  clear  an  understanding  of  the  long  struggle  between  kingly  power 
and  the  people,  which  resulted  finally  in  the  explosion  for  ever  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  *  divine  right  of  kings'  and  acknowledged  the  people  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  all  power  and  authority.  And  as  this  principle  is  the 
foundation  and  land-mark  of  our  rights  and  liberties  in  this  Republic,  thi- 
student  who  will  not  content  himself  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  of  the  claim,  but  will  rather  dive  deeper  to  the  origin  and  source 
thereof,  will  find  in  Mr.  Creasy's  work  an  introduction  which  will  greatly  aid 
fcim  in  his  researches  and  furnish  him  with  a  key  to  this  important  subject. 
The  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country.  It 
brings  the  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  home  to  the  doors 
of  the  people,  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  their  preservation.  The 
works  of  writers  on  constitutional  law  arc  generally  so  voluminous  as  to  be 
out  of  the  roach  of  the  masses  who  have  to  take  their  contents  second-hand, 
mixed  with  the  rabid  productions  of  political  hacks,  or  Fourth-of-July 
orators,  who,  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter  themselves,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  safe  instructors  of  the  people.  But  here  we  have  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  whole  :  in  the  original  Latin  for  the  scholar  who  wishes 
to  criticise  the  compact  and  laconic  language  of  the  Churchmen  and  feudal 
lords  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  then  done  into  English  for  the  un- 
learned millions,  who  always  bear  the  brunt  and  burthen  of  the  confiUict. 


E  J)  I  T  ()  II  ■  S     T  A  B  L  E 


rur  'tlpsJiibft*  Corrtaponlirnt  at  Xiaflara, 

^Xiae^ara  Falln^  AuguH  :  Monday. 
•  Dear  Knick  :  My  Inst  epistle  to  you  broke  oil'  in  the  ini(l>:t,  or  ratber  with  re- 
spect to  that  wliich  was  intviulecl  to  l>e  the  theme  of  it.  at  the  bcjrinning.  I  must 
notice  oiio  sentiment  of  saii^faetic-n  wliidi  cRcjis  over  the  mind  of  nearly  every  one 
ou  approaching  Die  jrreat  cataract:  it  is  tliat  of  bcinj?  a  travelled  man,  as  if  every 
thinp  nvtst  worthy  to  lie  s'jcn  on  earth  were  t-oncentred  in  this  wonder,  and  as  if 
the  end  of  all  travel  wore  about  to  be  attjuncd.  In  museums  of  art,  or  in  galleries 
ol  historical  paintings,  you  frequently  lind  some  niciio  unappropriated,  and  some 
frame  waiting  to  be  tilled  up  witli  a  partit-ular  >u}iject.  So  in  tlic  minds  of  those 
who  have  treasured  up  many  gems  of  landscape,  and  pii-turt-sque  memories  of 
foreign  lands,  there  must  always  be  a  vacant  space  until  cmpietured  v.ith  Ningars. 
'One  who  is  possessed  with  thetiuc  .spirit  and  genius  of  travelling,  like  Lady 
MoxTAnrK,  or  Madame  rKtiFFEU,  or  BAYAiii)  Tayloii,  (^the  Chevalier  Bayaud  of 
modem  tourists,)  would  feel  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  witliout  havingvisited  the 
vrreat  cataract.  Yet  (here  is  scarce  any  thing  curious  in  the  world  whiel\  when  once 
seen,  people  SLK?m  K  ss  disposed  or  p(uha})s  less  able  to  talk  of  or  to  write  about.  I 
have  never  met  with  any  descriittion  of  it  in  words,  ai)proaching  the  graphic  power 
which  has  been  expended  on  natural  scenes  of  much  loss  grandeur,  nor  has  Poetry 
wreaked  uprin  it  its  highest  exjircssion.  No  ode  has  been  dedicated  to  it  so  sublime 
:is  that  of  COLKRIDCE,  written  in  the  Valley  of  Chamuuni.  Many  have  written  eflect- 
ively  about  the  valo  of  Arno,  the  falls  of  Tenii,  or  tlie  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Fron^ 
ihe  tour  of  Eustack,  and  from  the  numbers  of  1{(m;i:ks,  you  may  obtain  a  lively  im- 
pression of  delicious  Italy,  and  from  many  others  a  good  idea  of  the  gaunt  solemnity 
of  Egypt. 

'But  here  the  writer's  vocation  appears  to  be  gone,  while  genius,  poetry,  and  elo- 
quence subside.  All  is  silent,  except  the  cataract.  Those  who  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  the  sc(me  most  deeply,  say  nothing:  those  who  arc  disappointed  turn  away;  but 
t>thers  aller  they  htwc  taken  tlic  pains  to  buy  a  feather  from  a  gray  eagle's  wing,  in 
ordtrr  to  deal  justly  with  their  magnanimous  thoughts,  pare  it  and  cut  it  to  the 
stump,  but  can  write  nothing  suitable,  either  in  poetry  or  prose.  One  closes  up  a 
drawn-out  book  in  these  words,  and  with  nothing  more  :  '0  (iOi>!  I  sawNiaganu* 

'  Pictures  and  daguercotypcs  also  when  taken  arc  of  little  value.  It  is  impossible 
to  paint  motion.     What  is  Niagara  without  it  ? 

'  As  to  the  guide-books,  they  are  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  inform  you  of  little 
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except  of  the  spot  where  Miss  Martha  Rugg  fell  over  a  precipice  as  she  was 
reaching  out  to  pluck  a  flower.  Where  Niagara  speaks,  the  cicerone's  occupation 
is  also  gone.  Walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Whirlpool  to  Suspension- 
Bridge,  from  Suspension-Bridji:e  to  Ilorse-Shoe,  or  American  Fall,  or  Goat-Island. 
You  will  meet  with  individuals  in  various  picturesque  or  even  dangerous  positions, 
seated  at  the  end  of  some  projecting  rock,  gazing  intently  down  from  some  point 
where  a  startling  touch  would  hurl  them  into  some  terrible  abyss.  Even  if  securely 
seated  far  back  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks,  they  are  incommunicative,  and  will  scarce 
give  a  recognizing  glance.  I  heard  one  virtuoso  making  an  attempt  to  instil  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  great  Ilorse-Shoe  cataract,  and  equalize  it  to  the  conceptions 
of  his  friend  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  West  to  purchase  flour.  lie  computed 
the  amount  of  water  by  the  hogshead  and  gallon,  and  that  it  would  grind  up  all 
the  com  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  granaries  of  a  world.  'And  you  will 
please  to  observe,'  he  added,  *  that  it  is  like  a  chamtleon  —  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
always  different.  Look  at  it  as  often  as  you  will.  There  is  a  black  man  who  has 
lived  hero  many  years,  and  he  will  confirm  what  I  say.  Frank,  how  long  have 
you  resided  here  ?  ' 

* '  Bom  here,  sir.' 

* '  Well,  you  have  looked  at  that  cataract  every  day  of  your  life,  or  nearly  so,  (he 
was  Scottishly  accurate.)  Do  n't  it  always  present  a  different  phase  —  I  mean 
do  n't  it  look  a  little  different  every  time  ?  ' 

'  *  No,  massa,  always  look  like  pretty  much  the  same  old  t'ing.' 

*  This  raised  a  good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  virtuoso,  who  was  vexed  to  bo 
without  such  strong  confirmation  of  liis  remark,  and  although  he  put  his  question 
in  various  ways,  he  could  in  vain  raise  the  conceptions  of  his  witness  to  any  nice 
discrimination  in  the  affairs  of  the  *  sublime  and  beautiful'  To  his  colored  idea 
Horse-shoe  was  Horse-shoe.  If  the  examiner  was  a  matter-of-fact  man,  or  ^ practical^ 
as  Dickens  has  it,  so  was  ho.  In  fact,  I  thought  that  neither  the  trotter-out-of 
Nature's  grandest  work,  nor  sable  Africa  himself  were  deep  as  Niagara  river  just 
below  the  Falls.  They  were  each  a  little  shallow,  although  Frank  was,  in  one 
sense,  a  deep  black.  It  is  tme  that  all  things  vary,  and  especially  the  scenes  of 
Nature  seem  to  shift;  with  kaleidoscopal  changes,  as  they  are  presented  in  now 
lights,  or  under  deeper  8hado\vs.  Even  that  which  is  most  fixed  varies  to  us  as 
our  cliangeablo  fet  lings  become  more  quiescent  and  tranquil ;  or  as  we  become  more 
qualified  to  contemplate  it  as  it  really  is.  But  to  my  own  mind,  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  sublime  of  Niagara,  is  the  fact  that  it  Is  so  unchanging,  and  that  it  has 
been,  partially,  so  unchanged.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  abrasion  in  such  an 
elemental  strife.  The  adamantine  shelf  is  slowly  worn.  The  scene  recedes.  Inch 
by  inch  the  cataract  retires,  kissing  away,  by  its  great  lip,  the  mighty  ledge. 
Basia,  et  mille^  miUe  hasia  !  as  the  loving  Johannes  Secundus  would  say.  Most 
imperceptibly  the  spectacle  is  altered.  Pebble  aft;or  pebble  is  washed  down ;  the 
boulder  is  upheaved,  the  rocks  tumble.  A  fresh  flood  continually  rolls  over  the 
ledge. 

*But  fix)m  the  creation  until  now  tlie  like  smoke  and  incense  have  been  perpetually 
going  up.  The  voice  in  which  it  speaks  is  the  utterance  of  the  past  prolonged 
until  now,  having  no  echo,  for  there  is  no  echo  of  a  voice  which  is  unceasing,  and 
a  repetition  of  one  implies  that  it  is  itself  gone.  The  words  of  men  die  away,  th(^ 
tones  of  the  sweet  singer  and  the  cadences  of  the  orator,  domestic  words  in  which 
affection  murmurs  to  the  ear  and  heart,  are  temporary  as  the  summer-birds.  But 
this,  like  the  deep,  broad  sea,  keeps  on  sounding,  and  though  continual  and  present, 
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it  seems  to  come  from  afar  off.  It  identifies'  us  with  nn  antiquity  which  is  always 
subHnio  and  solenm,  and  merges  the  ages  which  are  past  into  the  brief  ozistonoe 
which  we  are  enjoying  now.     Thus  it  makes  us  as  old  as  itself. 

'Nai'OLEon,  iis  his  army  was  encamped  <m  tlie  sands  of  the  desert,  once  stretched 
forth  his  arm,  and  said :  '  Forty  centuries  look  down  ujwn  you  fh)m  the  heights  of 
yon  p3mimid3.' 

'  But  this  is  the  identical  voice  which  sounded  long  before  the  PjTamids  were  buUt] 

*  When  T  listened  to  it  each  night  upon  my  pillow,  it  seemed  like  the  deepest  base 
note  of  creation.  It  never  varies,  and  let  the  wind  blow  high  or  low,  Is  never  lost 
to  the  ear  a  second.  The  rock  on  which  the  house  was  buildcd  was  profoundly 
jarred,  as  if  an  earthquake  shook  it^  not  violently,  but  peq)etually.  From  deep  and 
lar  below  there  came  up  still  that  massive,  most  magnificent  base.  Its  effect  is 
described  by  one  who,  in  a  single  suggestive  sentence,  has  concentred  nearly  oil 
which  he  would  record  of  Ningara :  'Jt  is  loud  enough  to  annul  the  sound  of  a 
thousimd  cannon,  yet  it  would  not  drown  the  chirping  of  a  bird.' 

'  Ti'ESDAY.  —  It  is  like  putting  your  hand  on  the  lion  s  mane,  to  stand  on  Table- 
Rock,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  t(.rril>le  brink.  Above  the  Falls  it  looks  like  a 
tunmltuous  sea,  for  tho  outlet  is  broad,  and  tlu*  descent  is  so  great  that  the  horizon 
soon  comes  down  and  bounds  the  pr(.)Speot.  The  water  on  the  edg^  of  the  preci- 
pice, just  before  the  plunge,  is  sm(X)th  a.^  an  unruftlod  lake.  By  its  projectile  force 
it  is  carried  far  over  the  lodge  in  a  broad  curve,  thence  falls  in  massive  columns,  or 
its  great  volume  is  twisted  and  braided  by  opi)osing  rocks,  and  as  the  sun  sliines 
uiK)n  it,  its  colors  are  gorgeous  beyond  description,  sea-green  and  emerald ;  but  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cauldron  white  as  milk.  Innumerable  swallows  glance  up  and 
down  in  their  angular  flight,  catching,  momentarily,  on  their  sleek  wings,  tlie  hues 
of  the  rain-bows,  disporting  in  the  line  spray,  which  ever  ascends  in  n  cloudy 
column,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  snat<'h  a  sip  from  the  lip  of  the  cataract 

'In  winter  the  wild  duck  comes  and  rests  upon  the  smooth  surface,  goes  half-way 
down  the  curve,  rises  up  on  wing,  and  wheeling  round,  repeats  agjiin  and  again 
the  defiant  feat.  I  sat  for  hours  on  the  summit  of  the  Indian  Pagoda,  overlooking 
the  whole  scene  and  striving  so  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  that  it  would  never  be 
forgotten,  glancing  by  turns  down  the  Niagara  River,  then  over  at  the  American 
shore,  where,  in  a  thinner  sheet  and  divided  in  the  midst,  but  a  thousand  feet  in 
width,  the  fall  descends;  then  at  Goat-IsUind  and  its  adjacent  tower,  the  Rapids 
and  great  Ilorse-Shoo  Cataract. 

'  During  the  intervals  of  gazing,  some  moments  may  bo  passed  profitably  in  look- 
ing at  the  museum  of  natural  curiosities  on  Table-Rock.  There  you  will  sec  things 
suitable  to  a  place  where  nature  is  so  grand;  superb  eagles,  solemn  owls,  bones  of 
the  mastodon  who  fed  upon  the  foliage  which  in  primeval  times  shrouded  the  cataract 
in  its  gloomy  shadow,  vjist  relics  of  monsters  of  the  deep,  skeletons  of  birds  of  prey, 
an  array  of  briglit-plumed,  yet  mute  birds  upon  the  perch,  and  many  other  things. 

*  Four  wolves  were  chained  to  so  many  stakes  in  a  neighboring  inclosure,  part  of 
a  pack  who  had  strayed  away  and  been  captured  on  a  western  prairie.  They  were 
lean  and  yellow,  resembling  a  group  of  saucy,  filthy  Coustantinopolitan  dogs.  I  much 
desired  to  hear  them  bark.  A  boy  kindly  consented  to  give  them  the  key-note  for 
a  shilling.  He  placed  the  hollow  of  his  hand  before  his  mouth  and  produced  a  cur- 
liko  yelp.  In  an  instant  they  became  excited,  pulled  violently  at  their  chains, 
then  pointed  their  noses  skyward,  stretched  out  their  lean  necks  ond  joined  together 
in  a  most  lamentable  and  lugubrious  wail,  enough  to  make  the  day  hideous. 

*  From  Cliilon  House  a  carriage-road  winds  easily  and  gradually  to  the  base  of  the 
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precipitous  banks  and  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  Some  years  ago  a  tall  Highlander 
in  his  picturesque  costume  stood  sentry  at  the  ferry,  but  his  regiment  has  been  re- 
moved, perhaps  his  bones  grow  white  in  the  Crimea  and  he  has  gone  on  long  ftu* 
lough  to  the  eternal  land.  He  struck  my  eyes  at  the  time  as  comporting  grandly 
with  the  place,  standing  with  his  bare  legs  fixed  and  motionless  upon  the  rock, 
while  scenes  from  Rob  Roy  came  back  as  depicted  by  the  vivid  imagination  of 
Scott.  Pressingly  importuned  to  ride  down  this  hill  by  the  proprietors  of  car- 
riages, who  are  as  lively  and  vociferous  as  any  at  Niblo's  Garden  when  the  panto- 
mime is  over,  I  always  begged  the  privilege  of  going  on  foot.  There  are  some 
places  in  the  descent  where  an  accidental  tip-over  might  result  in  an  aerial  fall, 
something  like  that  of  Vulcan,  as  described  in  Homer's  Iliad.  The  *  Maid  of  the 
Mist  *  just  touched  at  the  wharf  as  I  made  my  excursion  to-day,  but  I  took  a  small 
boat  in  preference  to  embarking  on  the  steamer.  The  boatman  pulled  with  lusty 
sinews  against  the  boiling  current.  It  is  a  short  but  most  exhilarating  excursion, 
bringing  you  mto  full  presence  of  both  falls,  and  as  you  near  the  American  shore 
you  get  a  refreshing  bath  in  their  fine  spray. 

*  Spent  an  hour  or  two  this  morning  in  repeating  those  trips,  in  going  to-and-fro. 
What  river  in  the  world,  with  so  grand  a  spectacle  in  view,  gashing  its  way  through 
such  superb  cliffs,  narrow  indeed,  and  yet  so  full,  so  deep,  so  pure,  its  waves  so 
solemnly  excited  from  their  recent  fall.  I  could  not  pass  it  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  to  the  opposite  shore  as  if  it  were  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  I  would  sooner  go  to 
the  other  shore  for  the  sake  of  crossing  the  river. 

*  On  landing  after  one  of  these  excursions,  I  saw  an  immense  cat-fish.  He  must 
have  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  was  caught  in  sixty  or  seventy  feet  of  water  on 
a  hook  baited  at  night.  Coming  from  such  a  cool  and  deep  grotto  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  his  flesh  was  exceedingly  consistent  and  substantial,  and  although  the  in- 
ferior members  of  the  cat-fish  family,  educated  in  ordinary  streams,  are  nothing 
to  brag  o^  this  one  must  have  been  as  toothsome  when  served  up  as  fine  salmon. 
Two  men  carried  his  fishship  on  a  pole,  as  they  would  a  large  bunch  of  Palestine 
grapes.  I  think,  on  reflection,  that  he  must  have  weighed  full  forty  pounds,  and  he 
was  worthy  of  the  great  cataract  near  which  he  was  '  brought  up.' 

'  Wednesday.  —  Devoted  to  a  long  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Whirl- 
pool, in  spite  of  many  earnest  protestations  from  *  gentlemen  of  the  whip,'  and  re- 
peated offers  to  be  taken  up  at  the  road-side.  But  there  are  a  hundred  points  where 
it  is  desirable  to  pause  and  look  down  at  the  boiling  current,  some  so  steep  and 
sheer  as  to  make  the  head  giddy,  and  you  think  you  could  drop  a  plummet  two 
hundred  feet  below  into  the  wave.  In  other  spots  the  tops  of  lofty  trees  far,  far 
beneath,  out-jutting  shrubs  and  tangled  vegetation  appear  as  if  they  might  intercept 
you  in  a  fall,  but  there  are  few  places  so  gradual  in  descent  that  you  could  venture 
to  scramble  down  with  ease.  It  was  a  walk  upon  a  river's  brink,  but  high  up  in 
the  realm  of  the  eagle  and  the  swallow.  You  pass  beyond  Suspension  Bridge  into 
a  path  on  the  forest's  edge,  and  then  all  below  is  a  scene  of  turmoil  and  yeasty 
<Jonfusion,  as  if  a  hundred  sea-monsters  wore  pent  up  in  the  rocks,  and  wagged 
their  powerful  tails,  lashing  the  waves  into  a  perfect  syllabub,  and  then  you  come 
to  Whirlpool,  which  receives  inevitably  into  its  suction  the  waifs  of  every  kind, 
/ionies  in  gurgile ;  a  horse  repeats  his  tread-mill  round  in  death,  and  Samuel  Patch's 
brethren  (in  his  melancholy  fall)  revolve  perpetual. 

*  Few  rural  feelings  are  excited  about  the  spot,  for  your  eyes  are  riveted  upon 
Scylla  or  Charybdis,  and  upon  the  waves  which  are  tumultuous  as  the  sea  in  a 
•storm.     Dry  furs  and  cedars  cast  their  dark  shadows  over  the  rock-bound  coast. 
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*  Thursday.  —  Rode  over  to  Lundy's  Lane,  Boiling  Sprinpr,  and  other  places  of 
note  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  lively  Irishman,  who  professed  himself  full  of  loj^endarj 
lore,  and  that  by  his  talents  and  information  he  could  illustrate  every  step  of  the 
way ;  a  promise  which  ho  redeemed  pretty  well,  ever  and  anon  turning  his  sandy 
head  about,  as  he  sat  on  his  coach-box,  and  pointinpj  merrily  with  his  whip  hero 
and  there.     The  atmosphere  was  deliciously  cool,  and  the  ride  charminjr. 

'  The  city  of  the  Fulls  is  not  yet  built,  ahhou.i?h  it  was  de.sip:ned  and  mapped  out 
many  years  ago.  To  men  of  wealth,  who  can  indulge  in  landscape  gardening, 
what  place  more  desirable  for  a  summer  residence  than  the  neighborhood  of  Nia- 
gara, where,  from  many  choice  positions  on  the  heights,  a  full  view,  or  at  least  a 
valuable  glimpse  can  be  had  of  the  whole  fresh  and  glorious  scene. 

'Friday.  —  'The  Maid  of  the  Mist,'  as  soon  from  the  high  bank,  has  a  cunning  and 
lilliputian  look,  in  accordance  with  yonder  pigmies  assembled  on  the  wharf,  who  are 
just  preparing  to  go  on  board.  How  pertly  and  with  what  easy  assurance  she 
peeps  into  the  various  coves,  and  keeps  her  flippant  wheels  a-going,  now  and  then 
emits  a  shrill  scream  as  she  bounces  like  a  duck  upon  the  boiling  waves,  plunges 
with  her  bows  almost  into  the  fall,  when,  just  as  you  would  think  that  she  was 
about  to  be  submerged,  she  shys  off  with  a  coquetting  air  and  glides  down  the 
stream  in  triumph. 

'  One  does  not  like  to  go  away  without  a  voyage  in  this  steamer,  and  T  accordingly 
embarked.  You  cannot  set  foot  on  her  deck  without  an  excitement  and  anticipa- 
tion almost  like  that  of  crossing  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  slight  bustle,  a  gay  and 
pleasurable  interchange  of  glances  among  the  small  group  who  are  to  bo  compan- 
ions in  this  unique  adventure.  It  is  a  bond  of  fellowship  which,  if  they  have  keen 
perceptions,  may  make  them  remember  each  other  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Tlie 
plank  is  withdrawn,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  you  are  about  to  plunge  at  once  f» 
medias  res.  You  repair  to  the  drej?sing-room,  put  on  the  water-proof  garments,  and 
with  your  head  hooded,  huddle  together  with  the  ungainly  throng  upon  the  upper 
deck.  In  a  few  moments  you  are  almost  blinded  with  the  mist,  you  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  cataract,  a  semi-circular  wall  of  waters,  one  hundred  and  fitly  feet  in  height, 
rises  immediately  before  you,  the  little  boat  is  strongly  agitated.  You  stand  in 
very  front  of  the  majestic  presence,  clouds  of  iucerise  roll  around  your  brow,  and 
then  the  sound  of  many  waters,  the  thundering  and  detonati(ms,  the  rainbows  and 
fragment  of  rainbows  which  are  seen  all  about  in  tlie  air,  the  violent  whizzing  of 
the  spray  which  dashes  against  and  rolls  down  your  armor,  and  the  great  breeze 
which  is  generated  before  the  mighty  curtain  of  the  Fall ;  these  and  many  otlier  in- 
describable apparitions  which  confound  the  senses  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief  se- 
conds, make  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  dream,  or  confronting 
some  spectacle  in  a  grander  planet.  "Would  that  more  time  could  be  allowed  to 
gaze.  Open  your  eyes  if  you  can.  Look  before  you  and  around.  It  is  impossible 
to  anchor  in  this  vortex:  already  your  Palinitrus  has  put  his  hand  to  the  helm  : 
your  back  is  upon  the  scene :  you  are  gliding  forth  into  a  wild  river  which  seems 
as  smooth  as  a  stream  in  a  meadow  compared  with  the  tumult  which  you  have 
just  Icfl.  The  fairy  architecture  of  a  bridge  swung  high  in  air,  and  seemingly  as 
light  as  spider's  web  from  the  effect  of  distance,  yet  strong  as  adamant  and  most 
gigantic,  fascinates  your  eye.  It  must  be  from  the  inspiration  of  the  scene  that  one 
of  the  noblest  of  man's  inventions  lias  been  thus  built  up  befDro  the  noblest  work 
of  God  in  all  the  natural  world.     This  little  voyage  is  enough  lidventure  for  a  day. 

*  Saturday.  —  Sat  for  two  hours  gazing  at  the  rock  whore  Avery  clutig  for  a 
night  and  a  day  on  the  verge  of  death,  while  the  shores  and  bridges,  heights  and 
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house-tops  were  black  with  spectators.  What  long-protracted,  tantalizing  hours  I 
Not  death,  but  dying  I  Tho  monumental  stone  on  which  the  poor  man  was  ex- 
cruciated retains  its  firm  position  still  among  the  breakers,  and  fancy  chisels  the 
victim's  epitapli  upon  its  jagged  surface.  Through  a  long  summer's  day  it  seemed 
like  a  little  islot  on  the  dividing  Hne  betwixt  eternity  and  time.  The  crowds  upon 
the  shore  appeared  to  him  like  ministering  angels ;  clouds  of  witnesses  to  uphold 
him  in  brave  desire,  and  sending  m my  a  mute  token  over  the  troubled  wave ;  but 
he  was  just  beyond  the  reach  of  salvation.  Tho  unavoidable  abyss  on  which  he 
trembled,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  splendors  and  with  horrors,  was  a  physical 
portrayal  of  that  which  we  must  all  pass  over  as  spiritual  beings ;  and  when  the 
sun  sank  low  and  no  more  rainbow  colors  gleamed  upon  the  mist,  when  fate  re- 
laxed his  desperate  grasp,  and  when  ho  neared  the  smooth,  calm  brink,  and  rose 
breast-higli  in  the  air,  and  [\\in^  his  arms  alofD  before  the  plunge,  the  silent  multi- 
tudes subsided  with  a  sad  relief.  They  went  and  laid  their  heads  upon  their  pil- 
lows, and  like  those  who  had  been  dreaming  all  the  day,  *  as  it  were  they  awoke 
into  sleep  to  find  the  vision  true.' 

•  Sunday.  —  Went  to  church  in  the  morning.  The  piety  of  the  lovers  of  nature 
resident  at  the  Clifton,  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  fur,  although  there  was  a 
goodly  crowd  at  breakfast,  and  they  ate  with  a  zest,  not  over  a  dozen  of  them  got 
into  the  omnibus,  which  drew  up  before  the  door  at  ten  o'clock,  to  convey  those 
who  wished  to  go  to  a  church  two  miles  off.  These  were  mostly  English,  who  set 
a  good  example  to  the  rest  by  punctually  worshipping  and  by  poking  their  heads 
in  their  hats  during  prayers.  The  curate,  a  young  man,  preached  an  excellent  ser- 
mon, but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  church,  within  and  without,  was  enough  to  chill 
even  a  sanguine  heart  Although  the  population  round  about  was  by  no  means 
sparse  and  the  day  was  beautiful,  there  were  not  over  thirty  'beloved  brethren' 
assembled  in  a  building  ill-situated,  uninviting,  and  altogether  rude. 

'  In  the  afternoon  crossed  the  river  to  walk  once  more  upon  Goat-Island.  Whoever 
should  build  his  own  castle  there  and  cut  off  its  connection  with  the  main,  would 
monopolize  a  great  deal  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  God  to  himself.  As  you 
approach  by  an  intervening  islet,  you  hoar  the  sound  of  mill-wheels  and  the  clatter 
of  machinery,  as  if  enterprise  hardly  knew  how  to  keep  its  hands  off;  but  if  we  ex- 
cept the  association  of  ideas,  the  mill  is  so  placed  as  to  occasion  no  damage  to  the 
prospect,  and  encroach  on  no  point  of  observation.  The  owner  permits  his  great 
gift,  which  was  not  intended  for  him  alone,  to  be  enjoyed  by  others,  and  has  pro- 
bably left  the  island  in  a  state  of  nature.  Oh  1  how  solemnly  grand  it  is  1  Its  an- 
cient woods  have  been  untouched  by  the  axe ;  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies,  and  its 
gigantic  trunk  retains  its  old  proportions  still,  as  it  is  stretched  out  in  the  sepulchral 
shade  like  a  mummy  embalmed  in  the  sublimity  of  the  place.  To-day  the  venders 
of  nick-nacks  are  swept  from  the  vestibule,  but  there  were  not  a  dozen  worshippers 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  I  looked  down  through  the  majestic  aisles  of  trees ; 
beneath  the  leafy  dome  there  was  perceptible  a  sweet  perfume,  and  afar  off  I  saw 
the  white  smoke,  as  of  incense  going  up.  A  lulling  murmur  first  stole  upon  my 
ear,  followed  by  tho  deep  base  of  the  grand  organ,  and  then  the  everlasting  cata- 
ract discoursed  as  it  has  done  from  the  creation  on  the  magnificent  attributes  of 
God. 

*  If  there  are  many  intelligent  persons  who  express  a  genuine  disappointment  with 
Niagara,  it  must  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  many  elements  of 
the  sublime  which  must  be  analyzed  before  it  can  be  realized  in  its  full  and  perfect 
majesty ;  that  its  first  efiect  is  to  stun  and  paralyze,  or  perhaps  from  the  grand 
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scale  and  equal  proportion  of  surrounding  objects,  or  rather  the  greatest  of  GtOD's 
works,  like  those  of  men,  lack  something  by  wliich  they  can  bo  immediately  and 
truly  revealed  to  obtuse  and  imperfect  perceptions.  r.  w.  n' 


Gossip  with  Readeks  and  Correspondents.  —  The  subjoined  is  the  original 
draft  of  a  letter  from  our  friend  and  correspondent,  *H.  P.  L.,'  which  was 
written  at  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  latter  part  of  June.  In  the  course  of  a 
private  note  to  the  Editor,  the  writer  says :  *  It  strikes  nic  that  your  Die 
Vernon  must  be  something  of  a  *  Brick-ess.'     Isn't  that  the  *lady'  for 

*  Brick  ? '  She  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Fall  of  Minnehaha !  Tlmt  is  the 
spot!  If  Niagara  is  the  mother,  Minnehaha  is  the  daughter  of  waters  —  a 
belle  as  lovely  as  ever  laughed  away  the  rosy  hours:* 

'  Locis  Gaylord  Clark,  Esq.  :  Stcamboatod  it  from  Mackinaw  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  luid  a  savage  head-wind  the  entire  voyage  of  thirty-six  houra, 
and  half  the  passengers  Miike'-sick.  Passed  and  stopped  at  Sueboygan,  apropos 
of  which  town  I  heard  a  very  sedate,  grave-looking  old  gentleman  state,  as  a  fact, 
that  it  derived  its  name  thus:  An  Indian  chief,  whose  favorite  squaw  'kept  on'  pre- 
senting him  with  female  infant  on  being  informed  that  he  was  again  a  father, 
grunted  out  —  *Ugh  !  s'pose  sue  boy  '(JAIN  !'  from  which  arose  the  name  of  thiB 
town  1  Chicago,  with  its  rui^h,  whirl,  dast,  and  commotion,  always  reminds  me  ot 
a  locomotive  stopped  for  an  instant  at  a  station,  but  ready  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  move  on  with  lightning  speed.  Three  houses  on  rollers,  travelling  through  its 
streets,  only  confirmed  this  impression ;  and  anxious  to  get  tlie  start  of  this  grand 
move,  I  hurried  through,  took  the  cars  for  Dunleith,  and  in  a  dozen  hours  was 
snugly  domiciled  in  the  Argylo  Iloa^e,  a  hotel,  new,  large,  well  kept,  and  ahead  of 
any  thing  in  the  opposite  city  of  Dubuque.  Taking  the  *  Ocean  Wave,'  a  very  com- 
fortable boat,  at  night  I  commenced  my  voyage  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  to  St. 
Paul.  The  scenery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  will  perhaps  never  be  sung  to  deatli, 
like  the  Danube  or  Nile,  but  it  will  be  spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  long  as  it  retains 
one  single  feature  of  its  primitive  wildness  and  natural  beauty.  Such  sky-scraping 
hills,  covered  to  their  sunmiits  with  waving  grass  and  oak-trees,  such  bright  green 
prairies,  such  noble  old  forests  marching  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  then  the 
sunsets !  The  idea  of  American  artists  going  to  Italy  for  scenery  1  Parlltu^  shall 
this  thing  be  ?  Part  of  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  soldiers,  bound  from  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  were  on  board  the  boat.  They  were  in  right 
good  spirits,  and  all  on  fire  for  an  '  Injun  skrimitch.'  Some  distance  below  St.  Paul 
some  of  the  soldiers  espied  along  the  river  bank  three  or  four  Indians  paddling 
along  in  a  canoe.     *At  once  there  rose  so  loud  a  yell,'  with  cheers,  that  the 

*  Injuns'  stopped  paddling,  and  as  our  boat  shot  up-stream,  one  of  tlie  bojrs,  with 
Gotham  still  thick  upon  him,  jumped  for  an  elevated  stand,  and  with  his  left-hand 
thumb  in  real  'bus-driver  stylo,  yelled  out  to  them,  'Up  Broadway!  Ride  upl' 
The  ludicrousness  of  the  thing  owed  its  whole  force  to  the  entirely  opposite  ideas 
called  up  by  the  scene  before  us  and  the  associations  connected  with  the  words,  and 
seemed  one  of  the  most  piquant  little  bits  of  humor  I  over  witnessed. 

'  Heaching  St.  Paul  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  room  in  the  WiNSLOW  House, 
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a  hotel  of  a  better  description  than  I  had  expected  to  find  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Monteagle  of  Niagara.  But  so  wo  go.  There  is  no  "West  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  situation  of  St.  Paul,  on  a  high  bluflf  commanding  a  beau- 
tifiil  view  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  country  for  miles  on  miles  in  every  direction, 
is  admirable.  The  cool  weather  spoken  of  in  books  as  *  abounding '  in  Minnesota 
during  the  summer  season  has  its  exceptions,  the  past  few  days  bemg  mtolerably 
hot,  with  the  thermometer  making  love  to  90°  and  upwards, 

'St.  Anthony's  Falls  I  If  you  want  to  see  what  water  can  do,  how  it  can  make  a 
jump  over  some  thousands  on  thousands  of  logs,  ditto  sticks  and  stones,  turn  saw- 
mills, grist-mills,  and  sundry  and  divers  other  manufactories,  after  all  looking  like 
a  sower  pitching  over  the  top  of  a  lune-box,  buy  a  ticket  through  to  St.  Anthony. 
I  am  down  on  these  Falls,  because  they  are  not  such  as  represented.  The  engrav- 
ings of  them  that  I  have  seen  show  wild  and  natural  scenery  around  them,  instead 
of  which  they  are  hedged  in  by  the  towns  of  St.  Anthony,  Minneapolis,  etc,  and 
you  can  hardly  see  the  Falls,  for  the  mills  and  logs  mentioned  above. 

*  St  Paul  has  gone  wild  on  the  subject  of  land  speculation.  The  last  case  of  this 
mania  on  record  is  that  of  a  young  speculator,  Terence  O'Crackbrain,  who  was 
seen  out  in  a  hard  rain-storm  lately,  no  hat  on  his  head,  stamping  furiously,  on  a 
small  lot  he  owns  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

'  *  Halloa,  Crack,'  shouted  some  one  to  him  from  under  an  umbrella.  '  What  are 
you  doing  there  ? ' 

' '  By 1 '  roared  Crack,  *  this  land  of  mine  is  rising  so  fast  I  Ve  got  to  stand 

on  it  to  keep  it  from  going  up  too  high  ! ' 

*The  Fall  of  Minnehaha  1  You  should  see  this  at  sunset.  You  should  close 
your  eyes,  or  at  least  cast  them  groimdward,  till  you  •  have  clambered  down  the 
ravine,  and  then,  reaching  the  dancing  water  below,  look  up  suddenly  and  see  — 
the  Fall  of  Minnehaha,  the  leap  of  Laughing  Waters  1  Their  memory  will  cling  to 
you  in  after-days,  as  the  realization  of  some  fountain  of  waters  painted  by  Fancy 
in  life's  early  hours,  while  reading  an  Eastern  tale  —  a  bright  little  bit  from  Boo- 
OACio,  or  a  dainty  description  of  Fairy  Land.  The  sunset-tints  of  the  sky,  reflected 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Fall,  the  black  water  breaking  into  the  crystal  veil  of  drops, 
the  misty,  dreamy  view,  as  walking  behind  the  Fall  you  look  through  the  waters 
at  the  deep  pool  below,  the  brown  earth-banks,  the  vivid  hue  of  tree  and  grass, 
the  rising  spray.  You  will  learn  how  good  a  thing  is  a  merry  heart  after  a  visit  to 
Minnehaha.  n.  p.  l.' 

We  must  visit  that  musical  spot.  -  -  -  Seldom  have  we  been  so  intensely 
interested,  as  in  the  perusal  of  a  small  pamphlet,  which  we  received  from  a 
friend  and  correspondent  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  (published  by  Messrs.  Gill- 
more  AND  Bennett,  printers  and  publishers  in  that  pleasant  town,)  entitled, 
'The  Thrilling  Narrative  of  Edgall,  Pearson^  Oatwood^  and  Savage^  xtiho 
were  Rescued  after  hating  been  Buried  Alive  Seven  Hundred  Feet  under 
Ground,  for  Fourteen  Days  and  Thirteen  Hours,  without  Food,  in  the  Blue 
Bock  Coal-Mines,^ 

This  title,  long  as  it  is,  could  not  be  made  less  short,  nor  more  expressive 
than  it  is.  It  tells  the  whole  story  in  brief;  yet  the  wonderful  details  al- 
most weaken  the  bare  record  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Gillmore.  of  the 
above-named  publishers,  is  the  writer  of  the  exciting  narrative  before  us, 
which  is  scrupulously  correct  in  all  its  particulars.  In  reporting  it,  the 
writer  confined  himself  exactly  to  the  statements  given  to  him  by  the  men 
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themselves,  and  as  far  vls  possible,  using  their  specific  language.  During 
two  entire  days,  he  heard  the  accounts  of  each,  and  as  each  one  told  his 
story,  his  recollection  was  assisted  by  that  of  his  companions ;  and  thus 
were  obtained  not  only  the  minute  fact^,  but  all  the  facts.  Much  of  it  was 
written  upon  the  very  ground  where  the  calamity  occurred,  and  while  the 
excited  multitude  were  laboring  for  the  rescue  of  the  poor  sufferers.  Before 
quoting  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  Blnr 
Rock  Goal- Mines  are  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Muskingum  river,  in 
an  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  small  stream  known  as  the  'Blue- 
Rock  Run,'  with  that  river,  in  Harrison  township,  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio.  The  mine  which  fell  in,  it  is  stated,  had  been  conducted  in  an  un- 
usually reckless  manner.  There  was  directly  over  it  a  hill,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high ;  but  with  all  this  immense  pressure,  many  of  the  rooms  in 
the  mine  were  forty  feet  square^  with  very  few  and  very  small  supporting 
pillars.  "When  the  mine  fell  in,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April  last,  twenty  persons,  some  of  whom  were  lads,  were 
employed  in  it.  Some  were  stunding  at  the  mouth  of  the  platform,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  entry  :  others,  on  the  inside,  saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate 
flight.  Thus,  save  the  four  persons  nametl  as  above,  sixteen  escaped.  An 
attempt  was  at  once  made  for  the  rescue  of  the  imprisoned  men.  The  water 
was  drawn  off'  from  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  and  the  excavation  commenced. 
*  The  labor  and  danger  involved  in  this,'  says  Mr.  Gillmoue,  *  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  was  not  on  the  ground.  It  was  necessary  to 
combine  the  greatest  posssible  speed  with  the  utmost  caution.  A  single 
false  step  would  have  brought  a  terrible  destruction  upon  the  excavators ; 
for  during  their  labors,  the  crumbling  hill  hung  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  pressure,  imminent  and  threatening  above  their  heads!  "Within  six 
hours  after  the  men  were  rescued,  more  than  fifty  feet  of  the  mine  fell  in. 
If  operations  had  been  delayed  that  length  of  time,  the  workmen  would  have 
been  inevitably  killed,  and  the  imprisoned  miners  would,  beyond  doubt, 
have  perished  by  a  hngering  death  in  their  terrible  prison.'  The  ^vriter 
goes  on  to  say : 

'  Cax  history  point  us  to  an  example  of  heroism  more  deserving  honor,  than  that  fo 
the  brave  men  who  lab'>red  night  and  day,  ulihough  every  moment  in  danger  of  u 
sudden  and  terrible  death,  to  rescue  these  lour  persons,  who' were  bound  to  them  only 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  humanity  V 

*  The  advance  was  made  step  by  stop.  Three  men  only  could  work  at  a  time.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  every  foot  gained,  was  the  work  of  a  n'nnjU  intlin.lital^  for 
there  wis  room  fi»r  but  one  wjJrkman  in  front;  the  others,  behind  him,  received  the 
fragment s  as  he  passed  them  back.  Posts  and  caps  were  used  U)  support  the  falling 
roof.  The  material  encountered  was  principally  rock,  sometimes  in  smull  fragment^ 
at  others  in  immense  masses,  lyinff  in  every  conceivable  positi»)n.  In  one  direction, 
the  rock  would  split  with  the  freedom  of  a  chestnut  log;  in  the  other  it  was  almost  as 
tou^h  and  stubborn  as  iron. 

'The  work  was  continued  in  this  mode,  night  and  day,  with  varying  su^ess,  for 
fourteen  days.  An  immense  concourse  was,  most <»f  the  time,  cm  the  ground.  No  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  obtuiiiinjj  workmen.  Miners  flocked  to  the  rescue  of  their 
brethren  from  miles  around.  Merchants  and  farmeis  clothed  themselves  in  minerV 
costume,  and  joined  in  the  common  labor.  Brave  hearts  and  stout  arms  at  last  gained 
the  victory.* 

*  Tlie  Fourteenth  and  Last  Day  at  the  Mlne^  records  the  long  suspense 
and  final  rescue : 
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'The  miners  are  pelting  along^  slowly.  A  large  rock  has  fallen  slantingly  into 
the  entry,  and  there  is  no  way  but  to  block  it  up  and  excavate  under  it;  they  are  afraid 
the  rock  will  give  them  tri»uble.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  slip,  and  if  so,  a  large 
amount  of  loose  rock  and  can h  will  follow.  It  is  dangerous  working  at  best.  The 
whole  hill  Hbove  is  crumbling,  and  the  props  arc  very  insecure  aguinst  such  an  im- 
mense pressure.  The  foul  air  is  also  very  tnmblesome.  The  workmen  do  not  expe- 
rience any  ditliculty  in  breathing;  but  iheir  lights  will  not  burn.  The  'damp'  seems 
to  bo  lodged  in  rust^ :  sometimes  a  lamp  will  go  out  one  foot  distant  fri)m  the  spot 
where  it  will  burn  freely.  Sometimes  it  will  burn  best  at  the  top  of  the  mine,  and 
sometimes  it  will  go  ofit  there,  but  will  burn  very  well  at  the  bottom.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  weather-board  the  passage  on  the  sides  and  over-head,  and  stop  all  tho 
cracks  w-ith  clay,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  foul  air. 

'Conversed  with  a  miner  who  was  at  wdrk  yesterday  when  the  discovery  was  first 
made  that  the  mer>  were  ulive  :  says  their  attentit»n  was  arrested  by  a  smothered  *  hum- 
ming,' like  that  of  men  holding  subdued  conversation.  Listcnmg  attentively,  ihey 
then  heard  them  walking  about  over  the  track.  Having  given  a  halloo,  it  was  re- 
sponded to.  Then  called  to  them,  asking  if  all  were  well ;  reply,  'All  are  well ;  but  our 
lights  are  out.*  They  next  inquired  if  any  hud  been  killed  by  the  accident.  Gatwood 
was  anxious  to  know  if  his  wife  and  friends  were  near  him.  None  of  them  seemed  to 
have  any  idea  of  time. 

*At  one  d'ch'cl'  P.M.  —  Bad  news.  The  men  are  not  progressing  in  their  work,  in 
consequence  of  foul  air.  Their  lamps  cannot  be  kept  burning.  They  are  compelled  to 
work  with  the  light  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  distant.  A  workman  has  just  come  out  who 
says  that  they  have  not  been  excavating  for  an  hour.  A  new  experiment  is  being 
tried.  Mirrors  have  been  taken  in  to  rellect  the  light.  A  man  has  been  sent  oif  post- 
haste, for  a  globe  lamp,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  succeed  in  making  it  burn. 
Things  look  glo(»my.  Some  are  predicting  that  ihe  men  will  never  be  got  out  alive. 
A  workman  just  from  the  inside,  says  that  the  poor  fellows  are  complaining  of  being 
very  hungry.  They  are  anxious  to  know  why  the  noise  of  digging  has  ceased  ;  they 
say  they  cannot  stand  it  much  longer.  It  is  .supposed  that  only  about  five  feet  of  earth 
yet  remain  to  be  taken  out.  Eixjkll  seems  to  be  in  low  spirits.  Seems  to  think  he 
will  not  get  (mt  alive  ;  has  sent  messages  to  his  friends,  telling  them  not  to  grieve  for 
him,  that  if  he  dies  he  will  die  happy.  The  mirror  experiment  is  a  failure.  It  has 
been  abandoned.     The  globe  lamp  has  also  had  to  be  thrown  aside.     It  will  not  burn.' 

At  this  time,  not  less  tlian  a  thousand  persons  are  on  the  ground,  a  great 
proportion  of  whom  are  females.  Listen  to  a  portion  of  the  painful  bulletin 
at  this  period : 

'  Good  news !  A  car  has  just  come  out  loaded  with  earth  and  rock.  The  men  are  at 
work  again,  and  working  bravely.  The  police  have  great  difliculty  in  keeping  people 
outside  the  rope. 

*A  report  is  current  that  the  men  have  been  reached,  but  is  directly  contradicted. 
Another  workman  just  from  within.  A  hundred  voices  in  different  directions  are  call- 
ing out,  'PKTBCome  here!'  *Come  here,  Pktf,'  'Get  on  the  ]>latform  and  tell  us  all 
about  it.'  We  get  his  attenti<»n  for  a  moment,  lie  says  thoy  are  getting  along  finely, 
that  they  have  got  to  a  place  where  they  can  see  eight  or  nine  fret  over  the  rubbish. 
The  root' of  the  mine  is  becoming  very  good  and  safe.  Docs  not  know  any  thing  about 
E)dgkll  and  his  companions ;  has  n't  heard  them  for  some  time.  Cars  are  coming  out 
frequently,  loaded  with  pieces  of  stone,  and  each  one  makes  an  excitement  in  the 
crowd  asit  appears.     A  rush  ensues,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  the|Way  clear. 

'The  workmen  inform  us  that  they  have  greatly  reduced  the  size  of  the  excavation, 
it  being  the  object  now  to  make  an  eiitrance  just  s'ufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
man.  The  last  time  a  coiiveisation  was  had  with  the  poor  fellows  buried  within,  they 
seemed  to  have  h)st  all  courage,  and  as  they  left  the  place  where  their  conversations 
take  place,  t<j  retire  to  a  safer  position,  they  declared  ihat  they  were  going  back  to  lie 
down  and  die.' 

Reader,  try  to  conceive  the  horror  of  all  this !  But  suffice  it  to  say,  at 
last  —  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  accompHshed  —  they  were  all 
rescued  alive ;  blacker  than  negroes,  pinched  in  their  features,  with  great 
white  eyes,  wild  and  prominent ;  and  white  fun-ows  down  their  cheeks,  from 
the  tears  shed  in  awful  darkness  and  silence  !  The  only  food  they  had  had 
for  fourteen  days  was  the  dinner  prepared  for  two  brother  miners  I  Physi- 
cians were  in  waiting  for  them,  to  treat  them  medically,  and  to  prevent 
excess  from  satisfied  hunger.     But  we  must  draw  our  synopsis  of  this  most 
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thrilling  narrative  to  a  close ;  contenting  ourselves  with  a  passage  which 
embraces  a  i'ragment  of  the  community-account  of  the  experience  of  the 
sufFerers : 

'  At  one  timo,  as  be  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  doinpf,  Kdgell  went  with  Xed 
SAVAr.K  t«>  tlic  brouk-down.     Arriving:  at  it,  bo  crept  aH  far  forward  in  the  crevice  as 
was  possible,  and  sti)pi)ed  to  listen.     Inimodiutely  bt^  beard  the  dull  sound  <if  a  pick. 
evidently  at  wcu'k  in  the  entry.     The  sound  siH.Mned  to  bi*  communicated  bv  the  wooden 
rail  or  run  which  occufued  the  middle  of  the  entry.     'Then,'  be  says,  '  1  commenced 
pouuduj*;  upon  the  run  with  a  piece  of  sulj)hur-si<)ne  or  *  uifriifer-bead,'  iu  the  hoiK* 
that  I  might  be  able  to  make  mvself  beard.     I  also  hallooed  two  or  three  times,  but 
was  not  able  li>  get  any  reply.     1  remained  some  time,  and  then  went  back  to  the  roi)m 
and  said,  '  Hoys.  I  lu-ar  them  digging.'     They  would  not  believe  me.    Afuir  this,  I 
made  my  visit's  more  frequently,  intending  to  go  down  every  hnur,  but  I  8uppf)se  that 
the  intervals  wtTo  longer  than  this.     T\v<i  days  I  presume, 'must  have  elapsed  before 
I  was  able  to  make  them  hear  me.    When  this  oecurrt'd.  (J  at  wood  was  with  me.     I  had 
called  out  as  usual  and  this  time  heard  an  answer.     What  it  was,  I  could  not  under- 
stand, but  I  knew  it  to  be  the  voice  of  a  man.     1  said,  *Jim,  I  hear  them  halloo;*  he 
answered,  •  It  is  only  vour  imaginaticm, Uill.'    Then  1  waited  awhile  and  called  again; 
we  both  beard  the  repWtbis  time.     Wo  then  went  back  to  the  room  and  told  I'kauson. 
but  cfuild  not  convince  him  but  that  we  were  mi>taken.     In  about  half-an-hour,  as  we 
though r,  I  went  back  ag-ain,  taking  Nkd  Savaoe  with  me.     This  time  I  heard  them  ai 
work  niaitdy,  and  w  hen  I  called  to  them,  s<»me  one  replud.  *  Is  that  vou  Ihix.  fiir  Gon's 
sakeV    '  It  is  I,'  I  said  ;  '  who  is  it  that  speaks  to  mo?'     •  V(m  do  n't  know  me,*  the  voice 
replied.     I  then  asked  hiiu  if  all  the  nnners  h:id  got  out  alive.     He  said  thej  had,  and 
inquired  if  we  wore  all  alive;  I  ro[)lied  we  wore,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  those 
who  were  with  me.     I  inquired  for  my  father,  and  rocoived  for  reply  that  hcftad  just 
gone  out  with  a  car  load  of  dirt.     He  told  me  to  go  b.ick  and  keep  out  of  danger ;  that 
they  would  have  us  out  before  long.     The  next  time  I  went  d«»wn,  (Jatwood  was  with 
me.*     Ilefore  we  left,  Pkarsox  told  me  to  ask  v.- hat  d:iy  it  was,  and  acconiingly  when  1 
got  down  I  made  the  inquiry  and  was  told  that  it  was  Thursdav.     I  suppt)sed  from 
ibis,  that  we  had  boon  iu  only  to  the  Thursday  following  the  aeeidont,  makuig  sixdajs, 
instead  of  thirteen  as  I  discovoreci  after  we  wore  rescued.     We  were  all  of  the  same 
opiniiui,  and  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  been  even  that  long.     After  this, 
our  visits  were  froijuent,  but  the  conversation  was  very  nmcb  the  same.     We  were  at 
all  times  anxious  to  know  what  time  it  wa.s,  aiui  how  they  were  getting  along.     We 
heard  the  last  falling-in,  which  occitrred  about  seven  hours  before  we  were  rescued, 
but  us  it  did  not  make  much  noise  on  our  end  of  the  entry,  we  were  not  alarmed  by  it. 
After  this  the  diggers  did  not  seem  to  work  with  the  same  spirit,  until  we  calle<^  U* 
them  not  to  bo  discouraged  as  but  little  had  fallen.     We  ti»ld  them  we  could  stand  ii 
two  days  longer.     EnrjisLL  says:  '1  then  conmiencod  digging  myself,  throwing  the 
pieces  of  rock  behind  lud;  G.vtwoou  assisted,  and,  I  think,  we  advanced  in  this  way 
about  fimr  feet  toward  our  rescuers.     We  were  told  to  go  back  and  keenqiiivt:  we 
did  so  tor  a  while.    The  next  time  1  returned  I  saw  a  light,  and  imiuediat<Hy  ran  back 
to  the  boys  and  told  them,  I  wanted  thi-m  to  go  back  with  me ;  *for,'  said'l,  *  we  can 
^t  out  now.'    They  did  n<^t  follow  me  fi»r  some  minutes.     I  returned  by  myself,  and 
in  making  my  way  toward  the  light,  which  shone  through  a  crevice,'!  placed  \n\ 
hand  on  Gkorge  JjVijn-s'  knee.     He  had  crawled  through  to  our  side.     Ho  threw  his 
anus  around  me  and  R:ud,  '  Is  that  y(m  IJill  V  I  replied,  *  It  is  that ;  where  's  the  hole  V 
He  told  tne  to  stay  where  I  was,  and  inipiired  for  the  oilier  boys.    Having  told  him 
where  they  wore,  be  started  back ;  and  while  be  was  p)ne,  Sous  Altep^s,  Jr.,  from 
Zanesville,'c:iine  through  the  hole  and  helned  me  out.    Savaoe  s(H)n  followed  me,  theti 
Fkailson;  and  (Jatwood,  who  had  stoppea  to  take  a  drink  of  copperas-water,  came  out 
last.    Philii'  McLai  uiili.n  took  oU'  his  coat  and  threw  it  over  me.    I  walked  to  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  entry.    The  others  having  had  clothing  thrown  over  them 
were  wheeled  out  in  the  cars.    We  were  placed  in  rocking-chairs,  and  carried  to  our 
respective  homes.    It  was  a  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock  when  we  wore  rescued.    We 
had  been  ent(;mbod  in  the  mountain  fowUm  dat/a  and  thhUxn  fiovrjf.    When  we  went 
in,  there  wasnt»t  a  bud  open  upiui  the  trees;  thf  moruinti  n/fir  w  irm  /vao;^,/,  wr  h?ohti 
from  our  irih,/-'ir^  and  IJuld  iJu-  furfitdothed  ingfon.  '  Wr  7uctr  injure  hi fw  what  i> 
bvuntiftd  t  itrik  i'  iniM  I ' 

Poor  fellows !  no  wonder  the  outer  world  looked  pleasant  to  them !    And 
now,  was  there  ever  a  more  horrible  situation  ?  —  a  more  miraculous  escape  ? 


Ant  thing  better  than  the  subjoined  illustration  of  Gatctjorh:al  CourMip^ 
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we  can  safely  assume,  no  reader  of  the  Drama,  for  many  a  day,  has  encoun- 
tered: 

*  I  SAT  one  DTght  beside  a  blue-ejed  girl  — 

The  fire  was  out,  and  so,  too,  was  her  mother; 
A  feeble  6ame  around  the  lamp  did  curl, 

Making  feint  shadows,  blending  in  each  other : 
'T  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  loo,  in  November : 
She  bad  a  shawl  on,  also,  I  remember. 

'  Well,  I  had  been  to  see  her  every  nigbt 

For  thirteen  days,  and  had  a  sneaking  notion 
To  pop  the  question,  thinking  all  was  right, 
*  •  And  once  or  twice  had  made  an  awkward  motion 
To  take  her  hand,  and  stammered,  coughed,  and  stuttered  ; 
But  some  how,  nothing  to  the  point  had  uttered. 

*  I  thought  this  chance  too  good  now  to  be  lost ; 

I  hitched  my  chair  up  pretty  close  beside  her, 
Drew  a  long  l)reath,  and  then  my  legs  I  crossed, 

Bent  over,  sighed,  and  for  five  minutes  eyed  her; 
She  looked  as  if  she  knew  what  next  wus  coming. 
And  with  her  feet  upon  the  floor  was  drumming. 

*  I  did  n*t  know  how  to  begin,  or  where  — 

I  could  n't  speak  —  the  words  were  always  choking; 
I  scarce  could  move  —  I  seemed  tied  to  the  chair  — 

I  hardly  breathed  —  't  was  awfully  provoking  ! 
The  perspiration  from  each  pore  came  oozing. 
My  heart,  and  brain,  and  limbs  their  power  seemed  losing, 

*  At  length  I  saw  a  brindle  tabby  cat  .  .'^ 

Walk  purring  up,  inviting  me  to  pat  her ;  '' 

An  idea  came,  electric-like,  at  that : 

My  doubts,  like  summer-clouds,  began  to  scatter  ; 
I  seized  on  tabby,  though  a  scratch  she  gave  me, 
And  said :  '  Come,.  Puss,  ask  Mart  if  she  *11  have  me.' 

'  'T  was  done  at  "dnce  —  the  murder  now  was  out. 
The  thing  was  all  explained  in  half-a-minute; 
She  blushed,  and  turning  pussy-cat  about, 
'    Said :  *  Pussy,  tell  him  *yes ; ' '  her  foot  was  in  it ! 
The  cat  had  thus  saved  me  mv  category, 
•And  here 's  the  catastrophe  of  my  story.' 

*  Little  Rhodt'  turns  out  this  through  the  well-conducted  columns  of 
the  Providence  Daily  Journal,  -  -  -  When  Dow,  Jr.,  used  to  con- 
tribute his  ^Short  Patent  Sermons '  to  the  'Sunday  Mercury^  of  this  city, 
we  used  often  to  quote  from  them.  Mr.  Dow  is  now  in  California,  and  is 
preaclu^g  in  the  golden  columns  of  the  'Ooldsn  Era,^  whence  we  extract, 
from«one  of  its  latest  discourses,  the  following  passage  : 

*  III  h.$ti0ia  called  'The  Dcserkd  rdk{/e/  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  page according 

to  the  Bm^f  the  print,  iay  text  qijiy  b€(.fyund : 

*  Akd  still  they  pazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew  I ' 

*  Mr  Hearers  :  Our  text,  as  you  may  know,  has  reference  to  the  diminutive  caput  of 
of  a  country  school-master,  which  became  the  admirable  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
all  the  little  popinjays  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  It  was,  indeed,  a  marvel  to  them 
how  80  small  a  knowledge-box  could  possibly  contain  such  an  astounding  amount  of 
Terbe,  adjectives,  nouns,  and  figures,  and  not  burst,  like  an  over-charged  field-piece. 
Am  the  great  solar  light  of  a  miniature  world,  he  no  doubt  considered  his  own  head  as 
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a  prize  pumpkin  — himself  us  a  fortunate  wonder— an  emperor  by  decree  of  Provi- 
dence. Willi  a  nob  wortliy  of  bein^  runkt  d  as  one  of  the  '  seven  wonders  of  the  world,* 
and  with  a  hand  remarkable  for  the  execution  of  summary  justice,  he  might  well 

exclaim : 

'Fkom  tho  coiitn'  ftll  riMin«l  to  \\w  wall, 
J  *ni  lord  uf  tliu  Ibul  and  the  hriitc  ! ' 

'My  brethren:  it  is  indeed  remarkable  what  an  enormous  ipiantity  a  human  noddle 
not  bipRcr  ih:in  a  summer-S(iuash  can  jjomeiimes  be  made  t(»  linld.  A  case  in  point : 
There  was  once  a  man  who  iiitched  his  tent  upon  tho  other  side  of  Jordan,  lie  was 
the  pniprietor  of  a  small  head,  (jo^ijnti'htoiV;/  s|)i'akin;j,  but  full  nf  elrphanline  ideas. 
Retired  fmm  the  busy  hum  and  bustle  of  city  life,  he  commuutd  with  Thought  and 
though t-breediufT  books.  IJeinj;  addicted  to  few  words,  and  those  not  of  the  fattest 
species,  many  of  his  country-folk  pjuessed  that  his  mental  meat-shop  was  but  scantily 
supplied,  since  so  little  ocaped  throutjh  his  oral  orifice  ;  while  others,  more  ch)8:-ly  in- 
speclinfjf  that  little,  observed  that  it  had  the  '  color,'  as  you  miners  say  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. Well,  my  friends,  un  accident  happened  to  this  mortal  on  a  day :  he  shed  his 
mortality  —  as  you  and  I,  and  the  immortal  author  of  *  Hiawatha '  will  be  likely  to  do 
in  process  of  time.  To  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity,  his  st>ullL-ss  cranium  underwent  a 
thorough  exi)loration  ;  and  what  d<)  you  think,  brethrtMi,  was  found  crammed  into  this 
little  ^kull  ?  To  wit:  a  copy  <if  Wkustku's  Quarto  Dictionary,  complete;  Maltb 
IJurx's  rnivt'rsal(Je(»graphy  ;  Kollin's  Aiieicnt  History,  in  twelve  volumes;  Palbt'i 
Moral  Philosophy,  l-^mo,  biaiiid  in  sheep;  Joshmiis,  i-iitire,  hog-hide  binding;  IJl'K- 
ya.n's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  half-digestod  ;  IJfKKE  on  the  Sublime  and  IJcautiful ;  Rich 
on  the  Ridiculous  ami  Homely;  Daiiom.'s  Arithnu'tie,  in  perfect  order  —  figures  being: 
too  stubborn  facts  for  digestion  ;  sevenil  ponderous  wrnks  upon  Astnmomy,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Law,  Pt»litical  Kconomy,  and  the  Occult  Sciences.  Yes,  and 
among  the  rest  were  discovered  the  'obliterations'  i,f  a  New-York  edili<m  of  your  pre- 
sumi)tou8  ])reucher's  Sermons.  The  conclusicm  arrived  at  by  the  jury  of  inquest  was, 
that  said  nuirtal  came  to  his  death  by  congestion  of  several  tons  of  facts,  figures,  phi- 
los(»phy,  clammy  literature  and  patent  sermons. 

'  I  knew  another  man,  who  dwelt  upon  the  opi)o.site  .sideof  ,J<,rdan  to  the  human  with 
the  little  wonderful  head.  He  livod  in  a  pompous  city  ;  he  went  to  his  daily  work  in 
tine  broad-cloth  ;  he  wore  diamonds  upon  his  .^hirt  and  fingers;  he  carried  in  his  hand 
a  golden-headed  cane,  and  upon  his  shotilders  a  monstrous  globular  protuberance,  po»- 
se.-fciing  the  property  of  brass.  The  latter  had  a  h(»le  in  front,  from  whence  issued  such 
an  everlasting  stream  of  genenil  information,  thtit  many  a  .«<imple  one  looked  upon  him 
as  rich  in  wi&dom,  even  beyond  his  own  unbounded  conceit.  Upon  a  certain  day,  my 
brethren,  the  stream  from  that  mammoth  reservoir  of  knowledge  suddenly  ceabed  to 
flow  :  it  had  dried  uj)  for  ever.  The  bulky,  and  apparently  j>ohdenius  concern  was 
opened  ;  and  irlmt  doy<m  imagine,  my  dear  friends,  was  found  u  ithin  V  Nothing  at  all, 
but  the  yellow  cover  to  a  copy  of  Nku  IIi'nti.ink's  'Mysteries  and  Miseries,' and  the 
shrivelled-up  skin  of  a  solitary  defunct  idea,  that  had  evidently  died  of  stiirvation  in  its 
meridian  piimel 

'  0  brethren  !  there  is  no  telling  how  much  may  be  stowed  into  a  diminutive  head, 
nor  how  little  into  many  a  big  one.  lint,  in  packing  heads  with  wi.sdom  and  useful 
knowledge,  a  ])artieular  order  and  system  must  be  observed.  If  properly  packed,  you 
will  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  quantity  they  are  capable  of  containing,  us  you  wtmid 
in  stwfling  a  gum-elastic  travelling-bag  with  socks  and  shirt-collars.  Children's  heads, 
es])ecially,  should  never  be  crowded  with  miscellaneous  duds.  Let  knowledge,  ii: 
small  parcels,  be  carefully  placed  therein,  and  the  quantity  increased  by  slow  degree>, 
as  Honesty  gets  to  Heaven.  Their  little  tender  capsules,  if  prematurely  crowded,  are 
too  apt  to  turn  out  but  leaky  ve>sels  for  ever  after.  At  the  best,  endeavoring  to  stuff 
them  for  any  particular  future  j)urpose,  is  only  knocking,  as  my  printer  would  say, 
every  thing  into;//. 

*No  particular  advantage,  my  friends,  is  ever  derived  by  excessive  taxation  of  the 
youthful  mind.     I  remember  once,  when  about  knee*high  to  u  milking-stool,  mr 
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maternal  guardian  sending  me  across  lots  to  a  neighbor's  some  half-a-mile  distant,  with 
a  painfully  formal  message.  It  ran  thus :  '  Mother  sends  her  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Warner,  and  would  be  happy  of  her  company  at  tea,  this  afternoon.*  Before  starting, 
I  was  made  to  rehearse  and  re-rehearse  it,  till  it  was  thought  firmly  glued  to  my  mem- 
ory. It  was  a  load  to  carry,  but  I  started  with  it  upon  a  run,  for  fear  it  might  grow 
cold  and  become  too  stiflf  for  ready  use.  After  having  cleared  a  dozen  stone-fences,  and 
finding  a  chip-squirrel  in  about  every  third  one  to  distract  my  thoughts,  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  verbal  document.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  I  paddled  boldly  into  the  presence  of  her  ladyship,  and  pulled  it  out,  thnswise : 
*Muwer  wants  —  muv  says,  Mrs.  Warner  would  be  happy  to  send  her  'complish- 
ments,  and  must  bring  some  company  to  tea  to-morrow  afternoon.*  Your  humble  ser- 
vant can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  when  he  now  looks  back  and  considers  with  what 
innocent  authority  he  ordered  Mrs.  Warner  to  the  performance  of  a  social  duty  —  and 
that  upon  the  wrong  day !  But,  my  brethren,  we  are  no  longer  children,  and  can  man- 
age our  original  and  borrowed  ideas  better  than  once  ;  yet  I  imagine  it  would  be  no 
great  loss,  if  most  of  us  were  to  forget  two-thirds  of  all  we  ever  knew,  and  find  serious 
difficulty  in  expressing  the  remainder.    So  mote  it  be !  * 

*  Fausta/  who  says  she  has  had  the  *  type-us  fever  for  a  year/  sends  us 
^  Night  in  the  City.^  The  paroxysms  of  the  malady  were  very  strong,  she 
writes,  but  she  felt  much  better  after  the  delivery  of  the  lines  which  ensue ; 
and  which,  let  us  assure  her,  are  of  no  mean  order  of  merit  Macte  virtute  f 
Mademoiselle  *  Faust  a  :' 


*  The  solemn  pall  of  the  mid-night 

Droops  slowly,  silcntlv  down. 
And  the  tireless  heart  of  the  city 
More  quietly  throbbeth  on. 

'  Through  the  cold  damp  air  there  cometh 

The  tramp  of  benighted  feet, 
And  an  uncnecked  sigh  from  a  heavy  heart 

Reechoes  adown  the  street. 

*  There  are  many  sad  hearts  and  aching 

Within  this  moon-lit  town. 
Where  the  heedless  heart  of  the  city 
Is  drowsily  beating  on. 

'  There  be  aching  hearts  full  many 

In  many  a  secret  room ; 
There  be  sleepless  eyes  who  weep,  still 
weep 

Through  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 

'  There  be  those,  too,  light  and  joyous. 

Not  many  steps  apart ; 
Ah !  me,  how  little  can  separate 

A  blithe  from  a  broken  heart ! 

*  There  be  some  who  slumber  softly 
^  Where  the  drooping  willow  waves ; 

.Some  hearts  that  know  nor  joy  nor  wo 

In  their  cold,  narrow  graves. 
*  PhUadelphia,  May,  185C' 


I '  In  the  low  homes,  and  the  grassy. 

They  sleep  their  dreamless  sleep ; 
If  the  pale  lips  never  smile  again, 
The  eyes  no  more  shall  weep. 

'  There  be  breaking  hearts  and  glad  ones, 
There  be  weary  hearts  at  rest; 

There  be  songs  of  joy  upon  the  air. 
And  moans  of  those  distressed. 

'  But  the  great  heart  of  the  city 

Feeleth  for  none  of  these, 
Throbbing  through  mid-nighfs  solemn  hush 

And  voiceless  mysteries. 

*  A  little  while  and  the  turmoil 

Will  begin  afresh  again. 
And  the  oreamer  be  aroused  to  act, 
The  mourner  soothed  from  pain. 

*  But  those  grassy  mounds  will  cover 

Each  cold  and  pulseless  form. 
While  the  current  of  life  around  them 

swells, 
The  current  strong  and  warm. 

'  In  turmoil  and  in  silence 

They  sleep  there,  every  one, 
While  the  tireless  heart  of  the  city 

For  ever  throbbeth  on. 


Wb  have  spoken  heretofore  of  the  two  kinds  of  witnesses  that  are  ofl«n 
encountered  in  courts  of  justice  —  the  CTn-willing  Witness,  and  the  Too-yn)!' 
ing  Witness.  Here  is  one  who  doesn't  seem  to  come  under  either  category. 
He  is  not  unwilling,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  Jcnow  any  thing  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  questions  which  are  put  to  him : 

VOL.  xLvm.  14 
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The  Prosecuting  Attorney  thus  addresses  him : 

*Mr.  Parks,  state,  if  you  please,  whether  the  defendant,  to  your  know- 
ledge, has  ever  followed  any  profession.* 

*  Ho  has  been  a  professor  ever  since  I  have  known  him.* 

*  Ah  ?    A  professor  of  what? ' 

*  A  professor  of  religion.' 

*  You  do  n't  understand  me,  Mr.  Parks.     What  does  he  do  f\ 

*  Well,  generally  what  he  pleases.' 

*Tell  the  jury,  Mr.  Parks,  what  the  defendant  follows.' 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  defendant  follows  the  crowd  when  they  go 
to  drink.' 

*  Mr.  Parks,  this  kind  of  prevarication  will  not  do  here.  Now,  state,  Sir, 
how  the  defendant  supports  himself.' 

*T  saw  him  last  night  supporting  himself  against  a  lamp-post' 

*  May  it  please  your  Honor,  thi.  witness  shows  an  evident  disposition  to 
trifle  with  this  honorable  court.' 

The  Court  :  Mr.  Parks,  state,  if  you  know  any  thing  about  it,  what  the 
defendant's  occupation  is.  The  court,  let  me  say,  has  no  idea  that  you 
mean  to  be  disingenuou.*?.' 

*  Occupation^  did  you  say.  Sir  ?' 

*  Occupation^''  answered  the  Judge. 

*  Yes,'  echoed  the  counsel.     '  What  is  his  occvpation?^ 

*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  occupies  a  garret  somewhere  in  town.' 

^  That 's  all,  Mr.  Parks.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  defendant  is 
a  professor  of  religion.' 

*  He  is.' 

*  Does  his  practice  correspond  with  his  profession  f ' 

*T  never  heard  of  any  correspondence,  or  letters  of  any  kind.* 

*  You  said  something  about  his  propensity  for  drinking.  Does  he  drink 
hard?* 

*  No,  Sir/    I  think  he  drinks  as  easy  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.' 

*  One  more  question,  Mr.  Parks  :  You  have  known  this  defendant  a  long 
time.     What  are  his  habits  ?     Loose  or  othen\'ise  V ' 

*  The  one  he  has  got  on  now^  T  think,  is  rather  tight  under  the  arms ;  it 
is  certainly  too  short- waisted  for  the  fashion.' 

*  You  can  take  your  seat,  Mr.  Parks.'  *  Not  a  great  deal  of  infonnation,' 
as  Mr.  Meddle  says,  in  the  play,  *  elicited  from  that  witness ! ' 

Do  you  remember,  reader,  the  first  pair  of  hoots  that  ever  encased  your 
boyish  legs  V    Is  there  any  acquisition  of  after-life  that  quite  comes  up  to  it  ? 

*  How  many  boots,'  asked  a  little  boy  of  his  father,  (who  had  a  friend  with 
him  at  the  time  who  had  just  called  upon  him)  do  three  *  folks'  wear?' 

*  Why,  sic,  my  son.' 

*  Then,'  said  the  little  fellow,  with  conscious  pride,  *  there  are  six  boots 
in  this  room ! ' 

Simple  arithmetic^  surely ;  but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  ho  could 
adroitly  call  the  stranger's  attention  to  the  fact  —  with  him  a  great  fact  — 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  on  a  pair  of  little  boots. 
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After  all,  men  are  not  of  much  account  without  boots.  *  Boots  are  self- 
reliant  —  they  stand  alone.  What  a  wretched  creature,  slip-shod  and  dis- 
cordant, is  a  human  being  without  boots !  In  that  forlorn  condition  he  can 
undertake  nothing.  All  enterprise  is  impossible.  He  is  without  motion  — 
a  thing  fit  only  to  have  his  toes  trodden  on.  But  if  the  thought  flashes 
through  his  brain  that  he  must  be  up  and  doing,  what  are  th6  first  words 
that  rush  to  his  lips  ? 

'My  Boots//' 

A  WRrrBR  in  ''HalVs  Journal  of  Healtli'  published  monthly  in  our  city,  in 
a  paper  entitled  ^Gare  of  the  Feet^  introduces  the  subjoined  monitory  sug- 
gestions and  *  scrio-ludicro  '  illustration  : 

*  A  LONG  time  ago,  *  when  you  and  I  were  boys,'  reader,  when  dead  people  were 
brought  in  and  thrown  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  dissecting-room,  just  as  indifferently 
as  a  brawny  butcher  throws  down  a  great  big  pig  to  dissect  into  sauaage-meat,  ham  and 
spare-rib,  and  just  as  nude,  except  the  face,  which  alone  tells  in  the  recent  subject,  that 
the  man  is  dead,  we  used  as  a  pastime,  while  the  lecturer  was  calling  over  long  Latin 
and  Greek  names,  as  dry  as  a  fence-rail,  and  as  hard,  to  be  cogitating  in  our  own  minds, 
what  was  the  position  of  that  body  when  in  life,  what  its  relative  standing  in  society. 
Some  how  or  other  we  fell  on  the  feet,  as  the  most  reliable  indicator,  especially  if  the 
appearance  of  the  body  as  to  plumpness  indicated  sudden  death.  Now  and  then,  the 
well-trimmed  toe-nail,  its  freedom  from  collections  under  it,  and  in  every  other  spot 
from  toe-nail  to  ankle,  scrupulously  clean ;  these  showed  full  well,  that  the  poor  bodv  so 
ruthlessly  treated  now,  was  tenanted  but  a  few  hours  before,  by  a  spirit  of  purity,  renne- 
ment,  and  elevation,  or  had  friends  around  it  in  the  last  sad  hours  of  life,  who  merited 
such  a  character ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  our  sympathy  and  respect  for  that 
lump  of  lifeless  clay.  At  other  times,  the  feet  would  be  found  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
excite  within  us  sentiments  of  the  most  irrestrainable  disgust,  and  we  felt  as  if  the  spirit 
which  had  so  recently  left  that  tenement  was  as  foul  and  Tow  as  bestial ilj  could  make  it. 

*  On  a  beautiful  November  afternoon,  away  back  yonder  in  the  Forties,  we  had  just 
stepped  ashore  on  the  Levee  at  New-Orleans  after  a  ten  days*  journey  from  Louisville, 
ana  hurryine:  along  down  the  water's  edee,  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  in  the  direction 
of  the  PostrOffice,  thinking  of  how  many  letters  we  would  find  there  from  absent  friends, 
and  kindred,  and  patients,  we  were  aroused  from  our  reverie  b^  a  tremendous  concus> 
sion  and  noise;  the  first  glance  was  upward  at  the  sky,  filled  with  innumerable  objects 
of  every  size  and  description ;  thev  had  scarcely  got  high  enough  to  take  their  turn 
downward,  and  the  first  thought,  that  miracle  of  instinct  was,  could  we  by  any  rate  of 
locomotion  put  ourselves  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  falling  articles  would  strike  the 
earth;  we  looked  again,  and  thought  we  could;  if  any  individual  ever  *  heeled  it*  in 
double-quick  time,  it  was  the  writer  of  this  article;  every  hair  of  the  head  and  body 
seemed  to  stand  on  end,  a  chill  thrilled  through  the  whole  frame  at  every  successive 
step,  we  felt  an  expectation  of  an  instantaneous  crush  to  the  earth !  Oh !  how  long  that 
race  for  life  seemed  !  for  we  were  not  forty  yards  from  the  LouiHana^  at  the  moment 
of  explosion.  Not  a  single  thing  touched  us,  although  we  heard  many  pattering  around 
us,  apparently  as  thick  as  hail-stones.  In  an  instant  we  stood  still,  why,  we  cannot  say, 
it  was  instinctive,  not  rational,  and  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  falling  ceased,  we  turned  to 
the  scene  of  disaster  ;  just  as  we  turned,  a  poor  young  fellow  passed  us,  scarcely  able 
to  limp  along,  and  the  next  instant,  was  a  full  grown  man,  flat  on  his  back,  without  one 
atom  of  injury  except  he  had  no  head;  the  backbone  just  protruded  u  little  above  the 
line  of  the  shoulder.  In  that  instant  of  time,  some  eighty-one  persons,  if  we  remember 
well,  were  hurried  into  eternity.  Some  lingered  a  moment  and  died,  others  lay  a  long 
time  and  no  aid  came  to  them.  The  whole  surface  of  the  levee  was  covered  with  bits 
of  human  bones,  and  joints,  and  flesh,  and  hair,  and  parts  of  clothing :  a  piece  of 
boiler  weighing  perhaps  a  thousand  pounds,  struck  a  bale  of  cotton,  cutting  a  mule  in 
two,  and  shivered  a  cast-iron  awning-post,  some  four  hundred  feet  from  the  ill-fated 
steamer.  As  litter  after  litter  passed  by  us  toward  the  hospital  and  town,  bearing  its 
blackened,  mutilated,  groaning,  dying  occupants,  a  resolution  sudden  Iv  formed  itselfin 
our  piind,  as  apparently  foreign  to  scenes  like  these,  as  it  was  possible  to  be  —  that  as 
long  as  we  lived,  we  never  would,  if  alone,  put  our  foot  on  a  steamer  or  rail-car,  except 
in  our  best  clothing,  and  the  whole  body  in  as  unexceptionable  condition  as  razor,  and 
soap,  and  water  could  make  it  Now,  why  ?  The  argument  ran  itself  out  in  our  mind 
as  K)llows :  '  If  in  that  terrible  hour,  I  had  been  bereft  of  all  sense,  the  attention  shown 
me,  and  the  pkoe  assigned  me  in  a  private  house,  or  public  hotel,  or  large  hospital 
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would  have  dopondcd,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  character  of  personal  belong- 
ings/' 

Tho  moral  of  all  this  is :  *  If  you  desire  to  be  killed  upon  a  railroad,  or 
drowned  decently,  pay  duo  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  your  feet!' 
Apropos  of  this  theme  is  a  circumstance  which  we  once  heard  narrated,  and 
which  it  may  not  be  inapposite  to  mention  in  this  place.  In  a  metropolitan 
auction-room,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  little  German  Jew,  who  was  slowly 
and  shrewdly  making  his  bid,  was  addressed  by  a  near-by-standcr  with : 
*  There  is  a  very  disagreeable  odor  about  here  :  what  curt  it  be  ?  *  *  Yafts/ 
he  replied,  unhesitatingly,  *dat  ish  my  ycet !  *  ^  Your  feet!  —  then  why 
do  n't  you  retire  from  the  room,  and  not  mingle  with  gentlemen  ?  The 
odor  your  feet  exhale  is  very  oflensive/  *Ah  ! '  responded  the  little  He- 
brew, *  3'ou  ought  to  zmell  \»m  in  a  zmall  room  in  de  zummer-time  I  *  Pride 
in  svrh  an  accomplishment,  as  l^aron  Pompolino  would  say,  *  is  a  virtue 
somewhat  rare!  '  -  -  -  \l\in<on  Graj/^  a  paator-aV  will  remind  the 
reader  of  *Old  (Ikimks,'  that  gocnl  old  man.  It  is  moreover  a  poem  so  full 
of  incontrovertible  facts,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  please  even 
that  eminent  yJ^'^/V/f/;?,  *Mr.  CJkaixumnd*  himself: 


•A  QUIET  home  had  Pari^on  Gray, 

Secliui(Ml  in  a  vale  ; 
His  daughters  all  wore  feminine, 

And  all  his  sons  were  male. 

'  How  fuithfiillv  did  Parson  Gray 
The  bread  ol'life  dispense  — 

Well  *  i>osted  *  in  theology, 
And  post  and  rail  his  leuce. 

•  'Gainst  all  the  vices  of  the  age 
lie  nianlully  did  battle; 

His  chickens  were  a  biped  breed, 
And  quadruped  his  cultle. 

'  No  clock  more  punctually  went, 

lie  ne'er  delayed  a  minute  — 
'  OteensviiU,  {Ohio,)  June  2</,  1S56. 


Xor  ever  empty  was  his  purse, 
When  it  had*  money  in  it. 

'  His  piety  was  ne'er  denied  ; 

His  truths  hit  saint  and  sinner; 
At  morn  he  always  breakfasted  ; 

He  always  dined  at  dinner. 

*  He  ne'er  by  any  luck  was  grieved, 

l>y  any  care  perplexed  — 
No  lilclier  he,  thonirh  when  he  preached, 
He  always  '  took   a  text. 

*  As  faithful  characters  he  drew 

As  mortal  ever  saw; 
But  ah !  poor  narson !  when  he  died, 
His  breath  nc  could  not  draw ! 


[a  n't  that  'Old  Giumesv?  '  -  -  -  Ouu  sparkling  friend  and  correspondent, 
'  J.  K.  L.,'  in  a  gossipping  note  to  the  Editou,  has  the  following,  which,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Thompson,  (who  is  one  among  our  most  rising  and  talented 
artists,  and  who  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  list  of  his  New- York 
brethren  in  our  last  number,)  we  take  leave  to  print,  without  offence,  let  us 
hope,  to  the  fair  writer  : 

•  My  Dk4R  Mil.  Clark  :  I  am  so  glad  you  like  my  portrait:  I  am  sure  TnoMP- 
sox  will  be  pleased  with  your  complimentary  notice  of  it,  for  ho  laid  groat  stress  on 
your  judgment,  and  was  very  anxious  to  secure  your  approbation.  I  shan't  scold 
you  tor  the  comi>liment  paid  to  me,  for  I  must  confess  I  do  n't  object  to  a  little 
ilattcry  when  it  is  so  delicately  bestowed  I  I  have  been  exceedingly  amused  by 
tho  dilToront  criticisms  of  my  portrait.  One  young  g«'ntleman  suggested  tho  other 
day,  that  ho  thought  it  a  good  likeness,  but  that  it  had  rather  too  much  animation; 
I  thought  that  was  complimenting  tho  picture  at  the  expense  of  tho  original,  and 
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flattering  the  artist  instead  of  the  sitter,  by  making  out  that  his  production  was 
more  life-like  than  the  real  fleah  and  blood  from  which  he  copied.  And  so  I  think 
that  Thompson  has  achieved  a  triumph,  for  every  one  declares  the  likeness  capital, 
and  even  aside  from  that,  think  the  picture  valuable  for  its  easy  and  beautiful 
coloring.  By-the-by  do  n't  fail  to  go  up  to  his  studio  the  very  next  time  you  come 
to  town,  and  see  his  last  picture,  '  The  Watering-Trough.'  I  think  it  a  capital 
thing,  and  so  do  all  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  it  I  watched  the  growth  of  the  wil- 
low-tree, which  hangs  over  the  spring,  very  anxiously,  for  it  was  such  a  scraggy, 
crooked  old  thing,  that  no  body  else  but  Thompson  would  ever  have  been  able  to 
make  it  look  picturesque ;  but  he  has  brought  it  in  with  great  effect,  and  made  its 
very  ugliness  an  attraction ;  on  the  same  principle  that  he  made  my  portrait  so 
good-looking.  .  .  .  That  book  which  you  sent  me  the  other  day,  *  Legion,  or 
I\signed  JSxcuseSj  is  rather  a  singular  production ;  but  I  was  quite  pleased  with  it, 
and  think  it  calculated  to  do  much  good.  I  found  many  of  the  remarks  strike 
hoTne,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  others.  Speaking  of 
•the  weather  being  such  a  frequent  excuse  with  many  for  not  attending  church,  and 
that  people  always  say,  *  It  was  too  warm  or  too  cold,  it  rained,  or  it  looked  like 
rain,'  he  suggests  that  some  body  ought  to  invent  a  *  Sunday  umbrella ; '  and  in  the 
end  of  the  book  he  gives  what  he  calls  his  Sunday  Umbrella^  and  states  thirty-four 
good  reasons  why  we  ought  to  go  to  church,  whether  rainy,  or  snowy,  or  dusty,  or 
hot,  and  very  reasonable  they  are,  too. 

*  Mr.  HuESTON  gave  me  a  book  the  other  day  that  I  was  very  much  pleased  with, 
^January  and  June.*  It  is  a  little  in  the  style  of  the  ^Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,'' 
although  the  matter  is  quite  fresh  and  original,  and  its  perusal  has  excited  a  desire 
to  know  the  author,  which  is  very  rare  with  mo,  for  experience  has  taught  me  that 
most  of  them  are  more  agreeable  in  print  than  in  broad-cloth.  But  there  is  a  love 
of  Nature  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful,  which  pervades 
every  page  of  this  book,  which  convinces  me  that  the  author  has  a  highly-cultivated 
mind,  and  a  heart  full  of  kmdness  and  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men.' 

Three  tributes  well  bestowed.  -  -  -  We  were  sitting,  late  the  other 
afternoon,  in  a  shady  angle  of  the  roof  of  our  little  *  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,'  when 
our  letters  from  town  reached  us  by  our  faithfullest  of  express-men,  *  Jake 
Sarvent.'  Chief  among  them  was  one  bearing  the  California  post-mark. 
Under  the  postage-stamp,  a  head  of  Washington,  in  green  ink,  and  joined 
to  it  with  great  skill,  was  a  hody  of  the  *  Father  of  his  Country,'  which  was 
so  irresistibly  comic,  that  for  half-an-hour  before  we  opened  the  epistle,  we 
awoke  all  the  surroimding  echoes  by  laughing  at  it:  a  short,  squab,  fat 
figure,  in  top-boots,  with  the  straps  out,  a  broad-skirted,  old-fashioned  coat, 
pantaloons  with  the  ancient  *  fall '  in  front,  over  one  side  of  which  dangled 
an  unique  watch-chain  and  keys :  the  left  hand  thrust  almost  to  the  elbow 
into  the  capacious  trowscrs-pocket,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  top  of  a 
'sa-woard'  of  uncouth  shape  and  dimensions;  while  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  (the  California  post-stamp  portrait  is  full-face)  were  turned  up  with 
a  laughing  smirk,  which  imparted  an  expression  so  utterly  ludicrous  in  a 
picture  of  Washington,  that  the  transformation  was  complete  I  The  whole 
thing  was  explained,  however,  when  we  opened  the  letter.  It  was  from  that 
rare  humorous  satirist,  and  distinguished  United  States'  oflScer,  *John 
PncENix,'  alias  *  Squibob,'  alias  *  Amos  Butterfield,'  alias  *  Lieut  Geo.  H. 
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Derby/  United  States'  Topographical  Engineer.  We  cannot  resist  —  that 
is  to  say,  we  shM  not  resist  —  the  inclination  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
this  characteristic  letter ;  which,  by  the  way,  (exactly !  — '  by  the  way,')  has 
just  reached  us,  although  it  is  dated  at  San-Francisco  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  last  January !  Good  '  mail-time '  that !  But  '  as  per  quotations :'  (On  the 
whole,  wait  for  Piicenlx  until  7icxt  month,  and  listen  to  Mr.  Butterfield  : ) 

•  I  WAS  sittinnr  in  my  counting-room  a  few  days  since,  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind, 
thinking  of  that  butter  which  I  hnd  sold  to  a  manufacturer  to  grease  the  wheels  of  his 
manufactory,  and  wondering  whether  its  strength  increased  the  nower  of  the  machi- 
nerv,  whcnPonnEiLS,  of  CJawk  and  Podgers,  Battery-si reet.  droppea  in.  '  Butterpield,* 
said  he,  *do  n't  you  want  to  go  to  a  ball?'  A  vision  of  ilrs.  Bltterfield  replendent 
in  her  new  dress,  which,  thou^rh  of  late  importation,  she  calls  *  i/io?'€  a/tfi/tn-,  passed 
before  mv  mind.  I  thought  of  the  balance  at  Doolittle's,  and  in  my  usual  prompt 
and  deci(Jed  manner  replied,  *  Well,  I  do  n't  know.'  '  It 's  a  complimentary  ball,*  said 
J*0D0Eus,  'given  for  the  benefit  of  the  otticers  of  the  Army  and  ^avy,  and  comes  off  at 
Madame  ]*ike's  on  Fridav.*  (The  nume  is  Piqce,  and  is  pronounced  Pi-fjiup^  but 
1*0D«ER8  do  n't  understancf  French.)  Now  I  always  liked  the  otlicers,  poor  fellows; 
They  lo<»ked  so  prettily  in  their  brass-mounted  clothes,  and  walk  around  with  such  i^ 
melancholy  air,  as  thouij:h  they  were  wondering  how  they  managed  to  support  exists ' 
encc  on  their  pay  and  allowances  —  and  how  the  deuce  they  do  puzzles  me.  So  after  a 
few  words  more  with  Poixiur'*,  we  started  oil"  to  purchase  the  uecessarv  pasteboard.  I 
bupposc  it  was  because  the  ball  was  a  national  allUir  that  we  went  to  the  United  States 
Mint,  for  that  purpose.  Here  we  were  introduced  to  a  singularly  hands<mie young  fellow, 
whoffazod  nither  dubiously  on  Podokrs  and  myself  when  we  preferred  our  request.  'The 
ball  is  to  be  very  select,*  said  he.  *  Ah  !'  replied  I,  *  that 's  exactly  the  reason  we  wish 
to  patronize  it.**  The  young  ^'cntleman  could  not  with>tai:d  the  smile  with  which  these 
word  were  accompanied.  *  What  name?  '  said  he.  *  Brrr  tun  fld,*  I  replied.  *  Flour 
and  Pork,'  said  he,  with  a  kindly  expression.  •  Corner  of  Buttery  and  Front,'  I  an- 
swered, and  the  thing  was  done.  Podckhs  got  his  ticket  also,  and  we  left  the  Mint  arm- 
in-arm,  wondering  if  the  lovely  design  fi)r  a  head  on  the  new  three-dollar  piece  was  in- 
tended for  a  likeness  of  the  U.  S.  Treasurer,  of  whose  agreeable  countenance  we  caught 
a  glance  as  we  retired.  Mrs.  Bitticrkield  was  delighted;  so  was  Aistin.  I  fancy;  he 
sent  me  a  note  a  day  or  two  after,  very  prettily  conceived,  with  Iloniton,  Valenciennes, 
point-edging,  and  other  hard  words  in  it,  which  must  have  given  him  great  gratification 
to  compose.  I  purchased  of  Keys  (not  that  Keys,  but  the  other  firm)  a  new  blue  dress- 
coat  with  brazen  buttons,  milit;irv,  you  know;  a  pair  of  cinnamon-colored  leg-scab- 
bards, and  a  very  tasty  thing  in  the  way  of  a  ves-t,  garnet-colored  velvet  with  preen  plush 
cross-bars,  in  which  I  fancied  I  should  create  something  of  a  sensation.  I  also  dropped 
in  at  TrCKER's,  and  seeing  a  pretty  breast-pin  in  the  form  of  a  figure  2,  which  he  said 
was  a  tasteful  conceit  for  married  men,  showing  that  there  were  two  in  the  family,  I 
bought  that  also,  and  hereby  acknowledge  that  it  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  Fri- 
day evening  at  last  arrived.  Podceiis  was  to  come  for  us  in  a  carriage  at  eight  o'clock, 
unci  we  commenced  dressing  at  three,  immediately  after  dinner.  My  friends  have  some- 
times  flattered  me  by  remarking  something  in  my  air  and  personal  appearance  resembling 
the  late  eloquent  Daniel  Wedstkr,  (formerly  Secretary  of  State  under  Tyler's  admin- 
istration.) After  dressing,  and  going  through  the  operation  which  Mrs.  Bdtterfield 
unpleasantly  terms  prinking,  I  walked  into  the  room  of  our  next  neighbor,  (we  board 
at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Powell)  under  the  pretence  of  b<irrowing  a  candle.  He 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  smoking  a  segar  and  readmg  Tenxyson's  poems,  which  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  declaring  arc  the  silliest  trash  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  got 
hold  of. 

' '  Mr.  Brummell,'  said  I  complacently,  '  do  you  think  I  look  at  all  like  the  great  Dan- 
iel? '  Brummell  gazed  on  me  with  eviclent  acfmiration.  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  'but you  are 
not  near  as  heavy  as  he  was.*  '  Xo,'  said  I.  '  Why,  Daniel  Webster  was  not  a  very 
large  man.'  •  Oh !  *  replied  he,  *  I  thought  you  alluded  to  Daniel  Lambert.*  This  was 
a  damper. 

'  We  worked  for  three  mortal  hours  getting  little  Amos  to~slcep.  That  child  is  two 
years  of  age,  possesses  a  wakefulness  of  disposition  perfectly  astonishing  in  one  so 
young,  and  has  a  pleasing  peculiarity  of  howling  terrifically  In  the  night  at  intervals 
of  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Paregoric  and  tufiy  were  too  much  for  him  this  time, 
however;  he  succumbed  at  last,  and  dropped  peacefully  to  repose  at  half-past  seven, 
to  a  second.  At  eif>;ht,  Podgers  and  the  carriage  arrived.  Mrs.  Podgers  came  up  in 
Mrs.  BrTTEKFiELD's  room  to  show  herself  She  was  tastefully  and  magnificently  attir- 
pd.    She  wore  a  white  crape  illusion  with  eighteen  flounces,  over  a  profusely  embroi- 
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dered  tulle  skirt,  loopecl  np  on  the  one  side  with  a  bouquet  of  Swiss  meringues.  Her  bod- 
dice  was  of  sea-green  tabinet,  wiih  an  elegant  pin-cusbion  of  orange-colored  nmre  antunte 
over  the  bertha.  Her  head-dress  was  composed  of  cut-velvet  cabbage-leaves,  with 
turnip  tf'U  fuUurelf  and  a  small  boned-turkey  secured  by  a  golden  wire,  *dlamaUre 
d^  hotels  crowned  the  structure.  Podgers  gazed  upon  her  with  complacent  and  pardona- 
ble pride.  We  descended  to  the  carriiige,  but  finding  it  impossible  for  all  of  us  to  ride 
within,  Mrs.  Podgkrs  stood  up  on  the  seat  with  the  driver,  Mrs.  B.  and  I  got  inside,  and 
PoDGBRS  walked.  [By  the  way,  on  this  account,  he  subsequently,  in  an  unjustifiable 
manner,  objected  to  paying  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  transportation,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  us.]  On  arriving  at  Mrs.  Pique's,  I  regret  to  say,  an  unpleasant 
altercation  took  place  beiween  myself  and  our  driver  on  the  subject  of  the  fare.  I  was 
finally  compelled  to  close  the  discussion  by  disbursing  ten  dollars,  which  that  disagree- 
able individual  unnecessarily  remarked,  '  was  only  about  a  dollar  a  hundred  after  all.' 
On  entering  the  hall,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  we  were  struck  with  its  size  and 
elaborate  ornaments,  and  also  with  the  unpleasant  fact  that  nobody  was  there.  The 
fact  is,  we  had  arrived  a  little  too  early,  ilowever,  we  amused  ourselves  walking 
about,  and  Podgers  got  into  the  supper-room,  where  he  broke  a  sugar-chicken  off  the 
top  of  a  large  cake,  to  carry  homet(»  his  little  Anna  Maria,  and  being  detected  therein 
was  summarily  ejected,  and  had  the  chicken  taken  from  him,  at  which  Mrs.  B.  and  I 
secretly  rejoiced.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  company  began  to  arrive,  and  in  balf-an-hour  the 
large  hall  was  crowded  with  the  beauty,  fashion,  and  extravagance  of  the  city.  It  really 
brought  tears  of  delight  to  my  eyes  to  see  the  number  of  lovely  women  that  San- 
Francisco  can  produce,  and  to  think  what  immense  sums  of  money  their  beautiful 
dresses  must  cost  their  husbands  and  fathers.  Sets  of  quadrilles  were  formed,  then 
followed  the  fancy  dances,  polkas,  rcdowas,  and  that  funny  dance  where  the  gen- 
tleman grabs  the  lady  about  the  waist  with  one  hand,  and  pumps  her  arm  up  and  down 
with  the  other,  while  hopping  violently  from  side  to  side,  after  the  manner  of  that 
early  and  estimable  Christian  —  St.  Vitus.  I  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  the 
ladies  whose  charms  particularly  impressed  me.  Moreover,  if  I  could,  it  would  be  of 
little  service  to  the  publice,  for  it  is  in  the  fashion  to  do  this  sort  of  .thing  by  initials, 
and  who  would  recognize  lovely  Mrs.  A.,  with  her  ugly  daughter,  in  while  cottenet, 
and  magnificent  Mrs.  B.,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  a  peignoir  of  three-ply  carpeting:, 
with  a  (Utrmge,  de  gunny-hag  and  b.  point appUque  robe  de  imit^  or  the  sweet  Misses  C.  m 
elaborate  Swiss  gmghams,'with  gimp  cord  and  tassels  and  a  fanteil  de  cabriolet.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  loveliest  ladies  of  San-Francisco  were  there,  and  the  belle  of  the 

evening  was  unquestionably  Miss ,  though  many  preferred  the  mature  charms  of 

the  radiant  Mrs. .    TYou  perceive  that  these  blanks  are  left  for  the  convenience  of 

those  who  wish  to  send  this  description  to  the  Eastern  State?,  who  hereby  have  my 
express  permission  to  insert  any  names  they  may  think  appropriate.]  One  lady,  I  ob- 
served, whose  dress,  though  no  great  judge  of  dry-gooas,  I  should  imagine  to  have 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  barrels  of  mess-pork.  Everv  thing  went  off  admira- 
bly. WoBBLbs,  of  Wobbles  and  Strycum,  who  was  present  with  his  daughter,  a  young 
lady  of  nine  years,  with  a  violent  propensity  to  longcurls,  dressed  in  crimson  silk  with 
orange-col(»red  pantalets ;  Wobbles,  who  has  a  very  pretty  way  of  saying  poetical 
things,  remarked,  with  great  originality,  that  'soft  eyes  spoke  love  to  eyes  that  spoke 
again,  and  all  went  merry  as  the  mai  ria'ge-bell,'  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

*The  officers  were  all  there,  moreover,  radiant  in  brass  coats  and  blue  buttons — I 
mean  blue  buttons  and  brass  coats  —  and  looking  divinely.  One  of  them  accidentally 
trod  on  my  toe,  but  before  I  could  utter  the  exclamation  of  anguish  that  I  was  about 
to  give  vent  to,  he  said  so  sweetly,  'Do  n't  apologize,'  that  the  pain  left  me  in  a  mo- 
ment. .The  officers  of  the  Vincennes,  though  sufficiently  handsome,  are  not  tall  men. 
This,  Podgers  remarked,  was  a  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  as  the  Vincennes 
is  only  four  feet  six  between  decks,  and  they  would  be  constantly  bumping  their  heads 
if  they  were  taller. 

*  At  two  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  supper.  Magnificent  indeed  —  turkeys,  chickens, 
salads,  champaigne  —  every  body  gobbling  and  guzzling  every  thing;  presenting  to  my 
mind  a  far  finer  spectacle  than  the  vaunted  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  I  think  have  been 
much  over-rated. 

*  Podgers,  who  is  always  doing  something  unpleasant,  emptied  a  plate  of  oyster-soup 
on  mv  head,  merely  saying,  'Beg  pardon,  Butterfield,'  in  consequence  of  which  1 
found  a  large  stewed  oyster  in  my  right  whisker  on  returning  to  the  ball-room,  and  was 
made  exceedingly  uncomfortableduring  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

'The  ball  was  delightful.  I  heard  the  Consul  of  New-Zealand  say  it  was  ravifisant, 
and  though  with  but  a  dim  idea  of  his  meaning,  I  am  sure  it  was.  We  returned  home 
at  half-pust  three  a.m.  The  street  around  our  residence  was  lighted  up  as  if  for  a 
celebration ;  people  st4>od  around  the  door-steps,  and  an  old  gentleman  with  a  watch- 
man's rattle  in  his  hand,  both  slightly  sprung,  was  leaning  out  of  an  upper  window  at 
No.  8  below.  A  loud  shout  hailed  us  as  we  approached,  but  high  above  that  shout,  loud 
aboTe  the  whirr  of  the  rattle,  shrill  above  the  rolling  of  our  carriage,  sounded  an  alarum 
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that  we  rec'ipiizcd  but  too  well.  It  was  the  voice  of  our  little  Amos.  The  dear  child 
had  wolce  up  the  whole  street,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  he  had  not  awulccned  the  sleepers  in 
John  Joxbs  of  Pltbu's  ct-nietery,  'just  beyond.*  For  —  the  name  of  BrTTERPiSLDy  as 
you  well  know,  is  syiiDnyinous  with  that  of  Tnith—  but  if  that  boy  had  n't  shuttered 
cvcrv  pane  of  glass  in  our  front-windows,  and  loosened  ail  the  top-liricka  of  the  chim- 
ney by  the  cuncin.sion  of  tlieair  produced  by  his  scrcaminpf,  I  wish  I  may  never  sell 
another  Ijt  of  Kxtra  Clour  Hacon.    The  paper  was  lijosened  from  the  wallsj  the  plaster 

falling  fnmi  iho  ceiling,  the  wash-basin  and ,  every  thing  was  broken,  ana  there 

lay  Amos  black  in  the  face,  gurgling  in  his  throat,  and  his  small  blue  logs  kicking  up 
toward  Heaven.  Wo  did  not  get  a>Icep  until  rather  late  that  morning,  and  what 
with  damages,  repairs,  hack,  driver-*,  drosses  and  tickets,  the  little  balance  at  DooLrr- 
TLE,  Walker  and  Leocjett's  is  nearly  exhausted 

*  Perhaps  we  shall  go  to  another  ball  at  Madame  Piqi'e*s,  soon ;  if  so,  I  will  send  you 
an  account  of  it.* 

*  More  anon '  from  tliis  rare  wag.  -  -  -  For  a  very  long  time  has  the  follow- 
ing *  Sermon '  lain  in  our  drawer.  Tt  was  first  published  over  sixty  years  ago 
in  the  London  *  drnthnnan-s  Mngminc^^  edited  for  about  an  himdrcd  years, 
by  that  most  excellent  person,  *SviiVANr.s  iriiHAN,  Cent.* 

The  sermon  was  an  extempore  one,  and  was  preaclicd  at  the  request  of 
two  scholars,  by  a  hner  of  ' good  ale  and  ohl,'  out  of  a  pulpit  which  was 
fonned  of  a  hollow  tree,     lie  thus  began  : 

*  Beloved  :  Let  me  enive  your  attention ;  for  1  am  a  little  man,  come  at  a 
short  warning,  to  a  thin  congregation,  in  an  unworthy  pulpit 

*  And  now,  my  beloved,  my  text  is 

M    ALT. 

*  M.,  my  helovcd,  is  Mohai..     TJut  let  me,  in  the  first  place  premise : 

*I  cannot  divide  my  text  into  sentence.s,  because  it  han  none;  nor  into 
words,  it  being  but  one ;  nor  into  syllables,  because  it  is  but  a  monosyllable. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  1  must  divide  it  into  letters  • 

M.     A.     L.     T  . 

*  To  repeat : 

*  M.  is  Moral  : 

*  A.  is  Allk(jorical  : 

*  L.  is  Literal  :  and 

*  T.    is  TlIEOLOOK'AL. 

*  The  Moral  is  set  forth  to  teach  Drunkards  their  duty ;  wherefore  my  first 
shall  be  exhortation  : 

*  M  :  my  Masters : 
*A:  All  of  you: 
*L:  Leave  off: 

*  T :  Tippling. 

'  The  Allei;()rical  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken  of,  and  another  thing  is 
meant 
'  Now  the  Thing  Spoken  Of  is  simply 

MALT. 

*M:  My  Masters: 
'  A  :  All  of  you  : 
*L:  Listen: 

*  T  :  To  my  Text. 

'  But  the  thing  Meant  is  Strang  Beer,  which  you  make : 
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*M:  Meat: 

*  A :  Apparel : 
*L:  Liberty: 
*T:  Treasure. 

*  The  Literal  is  accordiog  to  the  Letters : 

*M:  Much: 
*A:  Ale: 
*L:  Little: 
'T:  Thrift. 
'  The  Theological  is  according  to  the  effects  it  works :  First,  in  this 
world ;  Secondly,  in  the  world  to  come. 

*  Its  effects  in  this  world  arc  in  some  : 

*  M :  Murder : 

*  A :  Anguish  : 
*L:  Languishing: 
*T:  Torment' 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us  a  better  Temperance  Sermon  tlian  that, 
wc  should  like  to  see  it. 

It  is  truly  wonderful,  and  we  cannot  help  hinking  that  it  is  a  matter 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  musical  professors  and  composers,  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Xe(fro  Melodies  of  our  time.  You  hear  them  in  all  our 
streets  —  you  hear  them  at  every  party  —  they  are  danced  after  a  thousand 
times  a  week  in  every  city  in  the  Union ;  and  they  are  sung  by  scores  upon 
.scores  of  new-])eginners  upon  the  piano-forte.  Who  has  not  listened  to  the 
really  charming  melody  of  ^Gitt  Along  Home,  my  Yellow  Gah,^  ^Juliana 
Johrison^^  *  EherUnah^  and  the  like.  Here  is  a  new  one,  by  the  author  of 
all  these,  who  has  been  for  some  time  absent  in  California.  He  contributes 
it  to  the  *  Golden  Eka  '  weekly  newspaper.  It  will  attain  instant  popu- 
larity : 

*  Dark,  dark  de  nipht,  and  wus  de  mooD, 

No  star  but  one  am  pcepinp^ ; 
De  hoot-owl  sings  de  pame  ole  toon, 
As  troo  de  woods  I  *ni  creej)inp. 

*  IJoo-hoo !  boo-hoo  ! '  —  who  car'  for  dat, 
You  good-for-nott*n  feddered  cat  ? 

Dis  nigrjrer  keep  on  sin^jinji:: 
lie  sinp,  and  on  de  banjo  play, 
To  chunn  the  grobluni  ghosts  awa^, 
While  sknnk  he  sweets  am  flinging. 

Troo  de  woods  —  push  along, 
*  Xebber  fear  de  boog-a-boo ;' 
Troo  de  woods —  dat's  de  song, 
Gallus  son  ob  Ginger  Blue! 

*  De  whip-um-will,  squat  on  the  stone, 

T'rows  mui*ic  from  his  fiddle; 
De  dancing  frogs  all  Hwnnli-a  down 

Outside  and  up  de  middle. 
What  dat !  what  dat,  dis  nigger's  eyes 
Dis]»lorc,  wid  mighty  big  susprise, 

LiM>n  the  gum-tree  swinging  V 
'T  am  ma&sa  possum  at  he  ease. 
Rocked  in  de  cradle  ob  de  breeze, 

And  liBtening  to  de  singing. 
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Troo  de  woods  —  push  alonff, 

Ncbber  mind  de  ptissum,  too ; 
Troo  de  woods  —  dat  *»  de  nong, 

Foardless  son  ub  Ginger  Blue! 

*  Do  moon  'a  pwoine  down  —  pitch  dark  de  night. 

Cold,  cold  de  dew  uin  fulling ; 
I  fear  dis  durkey  see  a  sight 

Dat  Httt  him  wool  a-cruwling ! 
Who  diir* !  who  dar' !  —  a  goblum  cuss't? 
'Peak!  or  dis  min.strunra  banjo  bu^st! 

'Peak,  and  dyse'f  unrabb'l ! 
'Peak,  goblum,*  'peak !  —  bnt  whe'r'r  or  no, 
Dis  minstrum  drap  his  ole  bau;/V>, 
Andtry  a/;^///^//W///// 

Troo  de  woods  —  cut  along  — 

Furder  back  !  you  boog  a-boo ! 
Tri)0  de  woods  — dnij)  de  song, 
Nimble  child  ob  Gmger  Blue !  * 

Highly  *  colored '  poetry  that  I  -  -  -  What  a  diiference  there  is,  even  in 
kingly  countries,  between  the  customs,  styles  of  living,  etc.,  in  *  The  Old  Times 
and  the  Kew  / '  If  Queen  Victoria  gives  a  *  drawing-room '  or  a  dinner,  the 
liOndon  and  provincial  papers  are  full  to  repletion  with  accounts  of  the 
aflBiir ;  the  noble  and  *  royal '  personages  who  were  present ;  the  splendor  of 
the  apartments ;  the  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  service,  and  the  like. 

Observe,  from  the  following  single  historic  verse,  how  all  this  was  —  or 
rather  was  not  —  in  the  *  good  olden  time : ' 

'  Tub  King  and  Queen  sat  down  to  dine, 

And  many  more  beside : 
An*!  whit  ihctf  dUl  n't  vat  that  nvjht, 
Accf  morntuy  it  xcas/rkdl  * 

Now  here  was  true  economy,  even  in  a  monarch's  household :  and  if  this 
course  had  been  pursued  up  to  the  present  time,  does  any  body  suppose  that 
the  English  National  Debt  would  be  what  it  is  now  f  —  for  be  it  understood, 
that  it  costs  something  to  reigning  monarchs  (and  ihair  families  —  pretty 
numerous,  generally)  to  live,  as  well  as  to  make  war. 

By-the-by,  speaking  of  the  Xational  Deht  of  Great  Britain,  the  late 
honored  and  lamented  Statesman,  Henry  Clay,  used  to  tell  a  capital  stoiy 
of  an  opponent  of  his  making  a  stump-speech  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
uiLsettled  parts  of  the  then  farthest  Western  States.  He  was  a  small  petti- 
fogger —  *  wordy,  windy,  and  wandering,'  in  all  that  he  said,  and  with  the 
utmost  confusion  as  to  what  he  was  talking ;  only  he  knew  that  he  was  accus- 
ing Mr.  Clay  of  wanting  to  introduce  the  *  cussed  Feud<il  Sijat^m'*  into  this 
country.  Some  demagogue  had  told  him  that  that  was  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Clay's  Protective  system : 

*  Look  o'  here,  now,  my  friends,'  said  he ;  *  jest  look  at  it,  I  want  to  know 
if  any  of  you  who  hear  my  voice  wants  this  Feudal  System  ?  What  has  it 
done  for  England,  and  Europe,  and  France,  and  Scotland,  and  other  foreign 
countries  ?  liOok  at  'em  I  Half  of  'em  are  no  better  than  slaves,  and  some 
of  'em  not  half  as  well  off.  What  has  done  this  ?  The  blasted  Feudal 
System,  that  they  want  to  fasten  on  to  this  country,  same  as  they  did  onto 
Greece! 
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*And  then  just  look  at  the  expense.  What  do  you  thmk  England  owes, 
this  minute,  for  wars,  and  high  living,  under  this  Feudal  System  ?  Why, 
more  than  nine  thousand  dolUirs^  and  the  intei'est  runnin^  on  all  the  while  ! 
Do  we  want  any  system  like  that  h'isted  onto  this  country  ?  Do  you  want 
it,  my  fellow-citizens  ? '  » 

Well  —  they  did  n't,  and  so  made  manifest  at  the  polls.  In  a  sparse  set- 
tlement, in  the  wilderness,  where,  as  the  orator  said,  *  the  sile  am  rich,  but 
money  are  scurse,'  when  a  silver  dollar  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  size  of  a 
cart-wheel,  nine  thousand  dollars^  as  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain, 
seemed  an  unaccountable,  and  a  *  most  numerous  amount '  of  money. 

Mr.  Clay  used  to  tell  this  story  with  great  good  humor  and  effect ;  and 
many  a  laugh  did  his  friends  have  over  the  idea,  how  glad  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  strike  /a  bargain  with  some  Yankee  financier  who  would 
pa/y  their  National  Debt  with  the  terrific  ^ine  Thousand  Dollars  !  What 
a  tremendous  national  burthen  I  -  -  -  An  exquisitely  tender  and  beau- 
tiful little  poem  is  the  following  *  fugitive  from  justice^''  which  has  just  ap- 
peared. It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  very  young  writer,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  who  is 
destined,  or  we  greatly  mistake,  to  make  his  mark  hereafter : 
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'  0  Sunshine  !  making  golden  spots 

Upon  the  carpet  at  my  feet, 
The  shadows  or  the  coming  flowers ! 
The  phantoms  of  forget-me-nots 

And  roses  red  and  sweet ! 
How  can  ye  seem  so  full  of  joy, 
And  we  so  sad  at  heart,  and  sore  ? 
Angel  of  Dbath  !  again  thy  wings 

Are  folded  at  our  door ! 

'  We  can  but  jeam,  through  length  of  days, 
For  something  lost  we  fancied  ours : 
We  '11  miss  thee,  darling,  when  the  Spring 
Has  touched  the  world  to  flowers ! 
For  thou  wast  like  that  dainty  month, 
Which  streams  the  violets  at  its  feet ; 
Thy  life  was  slips  of  golden  sun. 
And  silver  tear-drops  braided  sweet. 
And  thou  wast  light  and  thou  wast  shade, 
And  thine  were  sweet  capricious  ways; 
Now  lost  in  purple  languors,  now 
No  bird  in  npe-red  Summer  days 
Were  half  as  wild  as  thou  I 

•  0  little  Prbsbxce  !  — everywhere 
We  find  some  touching  trace  of  thee : 
A  pencil-mark  upon  the  wall 
That '  naughty  hands'  made  thoughtlessly; 
And  broken  toys  around  the  house : 

Where  he  has  Ufi  thetriy  they  have  lain. 

Waiting  for  little  bust/  hands 


That  vnll  not  come  again — 
Will  never  come  again  ! 

Within  the  shrouded  room  below 
He  lies  a-cold :  and  yet  we  know 

It  is  not  Charlie  there : 
It  is  not  Charlie,  cold  and  white, 
It  is  the  rohe  that  in  his  flight 

He  gently  cast  aside. 
Our  darling  hath  not  died ! 
0  rare  pale  lips  1  —  0  clouded  eyes  I 
0  violet-eycs  grown  dim  ! 

Ah  !  well !  this  little  lock  of  hair 

Is  all  of  him  ! 
Is  all  of  him  that  we  can  keep, 
For  loving  kisses,  and  the  thought 
Of  him  and  Death  may  teach  us  more 

Than  all  our  life  hath  taught  I 

'  God,  walking  over  starry  spheres, 

Doth  clasp  his  tiny  hand. 
And  leads  him,  through  a  fall  of  tears. 

Into  the  Mystic  Land  1 
Angel  of  Death  !  we  miestion  not : 
Who  asks  of  Heaven,  'Why  doth  it  rain  ?  * 
Angel !  we  bless  thee,  for  thy  kiss 
Hath  hushed  the  lips  of  Pain  ! 
No, '  Wherefore  ? '  or '  To  what  good  end?  * 
Shall  out  of  doubt  and  anguish  creep 
Into  our  thought :  We  bow  our  heads : 
'  Ue  giveth  his  Beloved  sleep  ! ' ' 


It  was  our  genial  American  humorist,  Sands  —  was  it  not? — who  gave  a 
description  of  an  enraged  husband,  who  had  caught  his  better-half  in  flag- 
rante derelictu  with  another  man.  An  attempt  was  made  to  'hush  the 
matter  up,'  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
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*Two  hundred  dollars !*  exclaimed  the  abused  husband:  ^  tico  hundred 
dollar.%  for  blighted  alFections,  ruined  hopes,  a  dishonored  name,  disgraced 
offspring  —  Hfe  itself  a  burtHen  !  Two  hundred  dollars  for  all  tJihf  I  can 
never  consent  —  neccry  never  1  I  must  have  moi*e  than  that.  Make  it  two 
hundred  ami  fifty  doJhtrs!''  That  *  figure'  suited,  and  the  injured  man's 
lacerated  feelings  were  healecL  -  -  -  Theke  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
ensuing  lines  a  little  selfish.  *  True  affection/  as  we  understand  it^  holds 
little  converse  with  one's  wardrobe.  The  sentiment  of  the  piece  reminds 
us  of  a  very  affecting  poem  in  an  English  journal  or  magazine,  wherein  a 
'  hard-up'  swain,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  inamorata,  returns  a  gagt' 
d^amour^  in  the  following  manner : 

*'rhnt  brooch  which  in  my  breast  I  wore, 

(You  said  you  had  it  from  your  mother,) 
Wljich,  whoii  you  pave  to  me,  you  swore 

For  life  I'd  wear  it,  and  no  other. 
(?anst  thou  for^jet  the  cheerful  m'»m, 

When  in  my  breast  thou  first  didst  stick  it? 
I  <v/;/ V  restore  it  —  it  *s  in  pawn  — 

But  —  base  deceiver  I  —there  's  the  ticket ! ' 

But  we  are  keei)ing  the  reader  from  the  affecting  rhymes  which  it  was 
our  purpose  to  introduce  without  a  word  of  comment,  as  they  abundantly 
'  speak  for  themselves' : 


'  Witt  still,  sweet  IIklkn,  thus  severe: 
Abate  at  len^ih  those  cruel  ripors, 
Thou  knowest  how  I  love  thee,  dear, 
Thou  knowest  how  I  love  thy  •  niggers.' 

'  Oh !  lift  me  from  thi.s  dark  abyss 
Of  an^ish,  dear  bewitching  railer! 
I  have  no  other  coat  but  this, 
I  have  no  credit  with  my  tailor. 

'  My  brains,  at  times,  wild  visions  seize. 
Chill  fears  around  my  heart  are  flockiui;. 
My  pants  prow  white  about  the  knees, '" 
My  hat  is  absolutely  shocking. 

•  This  feeble  frame  is  wasting  fast, 
For  love  is  strong  and  hunger  stronger ; 
The  bracelet  that  I  sent  thee  last 
Was  bought  on  tick — they  trust  no  longer. 

'  Why  tell  me  that  my  words  are  wild  ? 
Why  my  mad  feelings  bid  me  tutor? 
The  man  that  wins  thy  father's  child, 
Thou  knowest,  Helen,  wins  i\iQ ptivUr. 

'  'T  is  vain  to  talk  to  I^ve  of  rule, 
The  heart  is  no  such  dt)cile  scholar : 
I  love  thee,  Helen,  like  a  fool. 
For  thou  hast  the  almighty  dollar. 

•  I  love  thy  ptuiting,  cherry  lips, 
Dearer  than  ever  bee  loved  honey; 
I  love  thy  rosy  finger-tips. 
Thy  laughing* eyes,  thy  ready  money. 

•  Ilove  thy  little  fairy  feet.  I 
So  small  the  merest  child  could  span  'em,  I 


Thy  cheeks  like  peaches  fit  to  eat, 
i  Thy  thousand  cotton-bales  per  annum. 

,  *  I  love  thy  glorious  golden  curls 
I   That  grace  thy  neck  of  alabaster ; 
;   Thy  little  '  nunur '  boys  and  girls  ; 
]   I  long  to  hear  them  call  me  master. 

'  Ah  I  ves,  to  sum  my  love  for  thee 
Would  balile  all  the  power  of  figures  ; 
My  heart  were  tiint  indeed  to  see, 
Unmoved,  that  splendid  lot  of  ^  uUnjcr*.' 

*  I  love  the  air  that  plays  around 
Thy  bn)w,  thy  form,  thy  habitation  ; 
1  worship  e'eu  the  verv  gn)und 
Thy  footsteps  press  —  't  is  thy  plantation. 

'  ID'en  when  in  slumber's  arms  I  rest^ 
My  spirit  stilt  thine  ima^c  follows  ; 
,   I  clasp  thee  to  my  throbbing  breast, 
:   And  Imd  thee  —joy  I  —  a  sack  of  dollars. 

*  The  vision  chanjjfes :  now  I  kneel 
1   Before  thee,  and  a  speech  beginning, 
;   I  see  thee  —  rapture !  —  head  to  heel 
j   Turned  to  a  score  of  *  n  itj/j*  rtt '  grinning. 

, '  Can  dreams  so  blissful,  so  divine, 
!    Prove  cheating  fancies  of  a  minute ! 
■   Oh !  no :  that  lily  hand  is  mine  ; 
That  hand  and  all  the  tin  that 's  in  it 

: '  Aen,  Uien,  of  what  delights  untold 
,    Shall  we,  sweet  IIelek,  bo  partakers, 
When  bound  in  one  bright  chain  of  gold. 
We  settle  on  thy  lather's  acres. 
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What  disinterested  affection  !  -  -  -  *  Old  Doctor  Rush/  of  Philadelphia,  used 
to  relate  a  singular  instance  of  monomania  in  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  a  painter,  and  resolutely  re- 
fused, for  a  long  time,  though  possessing  fme  organs  of  speech,  to  utter  a 
word.  The  Doctor  one  day  entered  his  apartment,  and  found  him  sketch- 
ing on  a  slip  of  paper,  a  really  very  beautiful  rose ;  for  he  had  by  long 
practice  acquired  much  skill  in  the  art-pictorial,  and  was  very  proud  of  the 
accomplishment 

One  day  a  thought  struck  Dr.  Rush  that  he  would  siuT)rise  him  into 
voice  by  dispraising  his  labors,  and  he  resolved  to  try. 

*  You  are  painting  a  very  handsome  cahhage  there,  my  friend,'  he  observed 
to  the  maniac. 

*  Cabbage  !  I  —  good  gracious^  old  gentleman !  —  does  that  look  like  a 
cabbage  ?  Why,  Sir,  you  are  a  fool  I     That  *s  a  rose^  and  it  is  a  good  one,  too ! ' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  patient  was  well.  His  train  of  silent  thought 
was  broken,  and  he  returned  home. 

But  a  much  more  amusing  story  is  told  of  another  patient  who  had  been 
for  some  months  in  the  same  hospital,  without  any  peculiar  disease,  either 
of  mind  or  body,  discernible  in  his  habits  or  situation.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  went  voluntarily  to  the  institution,  paying  the  whole  fee  of  ad- 
mission required  of  the  competent,  and  established  himself  as  a  regular 
inmate. 

By  degrees,  however,  his  particular  hallucination  began  to  appear.  He 
fancied  himself  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  he  was  in  that  condition  in  which 

*  ladies  love  to  be  who  love  their  lords.*  No  persuasion  could  induce  a  con- 
trary belief.  He  sent  for  a  physician,  and  commenced  a  consultation  with 
several  elderly  ladies,  whose  professional  services  he  imagined  he  should 
soon  require.     Taking  to  his  bed,  he  awaited  with  fear  and  trembling  the 

*  pains  and  perils '  he  anticipated ! 

Being  a  thin  attenuated  man,  his  delusion  was  the  more  ridiculous.  He 
offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  physician  for  his  safe  recovery !  By  fa- 
voring his  fancy,  he  was  at  last  convinced  that  he  had  passed  the  ordeal, 
and  was  getting  well  I 

The  man  recovered  entirely,  and  a  few  years  ago  was  living,  and  laughed 
as  heartily  as  any  body  else  over  his  laughable  infatuation  —  the  broadest 
possible  specimen  of  burlesque,  or  rather  grotesque  insanity. 

This  is  wholly  authentic.  -  -  -  Prentice,  the  witty  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Journal  had  recently  in  his  journal  a  sharply  satirical  paragraph  upon  the 
new  and  increasingly  extravagant  style  of  Hooped  Petticoats^  so  muclr  in 
vogue  among  our  female  *  fellow-citizens  *  at  the  present  time :  but  it  strikes 
us  that  Julius  Caesar  Hannibal,  the  celebrated  colored  lecturer,  rather 
beats  him  on  this  topic.     *  Hear  him  for  his  cause,'  for  a  single  moment : 

*  Does  not  de  ladies  wear  umbrella  petticoats  ?  For  sartin  dcy  do.  What 's  de  con- 
sequence? Whalebone  *8  up,  and  I  sometimes  trimble  for  de  sisters*  safety  when  I 
see  a  gust  of  wind  comin,  for  fear  some  ob  dem  will  go  up  like  a  ballo«»n  and  come 
down  like  a  pankake.  De  ladies*  peticoats  hab  got  to  sich  a  spread  dat  a  gemmon 
can't  git  widin  ten  foot  ob  dem,  and  it  takes  a  puttj^  nimble  feller  to  make  bis  way 
trew  Broadway  ob  an  artemoon  widout  skinning  his  shins  on  de  projeciin  hoops,    m 
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has  to  pick  hia  way  like  a  kitten  over  a  slippery  fence,  or  a  crab  on  a  grabbled  beach. 
It's  uU  wanitv,  niy  frens,  but  1  dideiit  know  how  much  viinity  dar  wns  iu  a  modern  pet- 
ticoat till  brodder  Ikk  Somerdikb  uxidently  br(»ke  sister  Flokinda's  bones  lass  lectur 
nite  as  she  tried  to  squeeze  pnst  his  long:  knees  to  her  sent,  and  it  seemed  to  me  datshe 
collapsed  and  sluukeu  down  like  an  old  dry  umbrella  wid  de  sticks  bnikc.  and  she,  dat 
a  minit  bifore,  come  sailin  in  as  ^rand  as  a  man  ob  war,  set  down  as  meek  as  a 
drenched  tom-cat  —  one  pufiTaud  de  wanity  was  gone. 

•Why  do  you  wear  dem?  Do  you  spose  dat  us  he  fellows  am  so  p^en  as  to  belebe 
dat  you  am  inude  us  much  like  a  wusp  as  ytmr  hooped  petticoats  would  infer?  If  you 
do,  you  may  as  well  rip  out  de  bones  at  once.  Do  you  spose  dat  mankind  don  *t  noe 
dat  human  natur  uebber  formed  a  woman  wid  a  head  like  an  apple,  a  bust  like  two 
potecary  plubes,  a  waiste  like  de  shank  ob  an  urn,  and  a  body  like  a  molasses  hothead? 
If  vou  ebber  fmd  a  case  where  nalur  cut  up  sich  shines  wid  de  'human  form  dirine,* 
jis  let  mo  noe  it  and  I  Me  Darnumize  de  kentiy  at  once  wid  her.  Some  ob  you  ladies,  I 
understand,  am  not  content  wid  de  simple  whalebi)ne.  but  hab  ab^ilutely  sowed  barrel 
hoops  in  your  skirts,  and  some  look  as  if  doy  had  a  y«)ung  hiig>head  under  deir  dresses 
dcy  stick  oiit  so  in  all  directions.  In  fact,  •  Iloopiania  '  rapes  so  'larminply  at  de  pre- 
sent time,  dat  de  omnibus  folks  am  contemplatin  a  rise  in  de  fare  in  consequence  ob  de 
dubble  room  dey  ockeT>y  and  de  lumber  each  lady  brin«;s  in  de  omnibus  wid  her.  It 
was  rumored  in  de  Sewing  Sirkle  lass  week,  dat  young  sister  Jons.soN  had  actually 
bound  herself  in  iron-hoops,  and  I  'spect  to  hear  soon  dat  de  bucks  will  h«»op  de  taifc 
ob  deir  shanghie  coats.  Dis  fashion  wood  take,  bekase  it  will  enable  people  of  slender 
means  to  make  a  greater  t^jn-tad  dan  ebber.* 

Wholesome  satire  this.  -  -  -  Reader! — ;)m7/ pardon  our  *  short-com- 
ings' for  the  present  month.  Was  there  ^rrrsucli  weather?  Mr.  Mekriail, 
the  sage  of  Brooklyn-Height^,  in  revenge  for  a  playful  remark  that  we  made 
in  our  last  ninnber,  has  poured  upon  us  a  succession  of  such  hot  days  that 
even  to  breathe  became  a  toilsome  necessity.  To-day,  at  Cedar-Hill  Cottage 
there  is  not  a  leaf  or  spray  that  moves  or  even  trei'nbles  in  the  air.  The 
perspiration  rolls  from  our  freckled,  sim-burnt  hand  as  we  write,  and  drops 
upon  the  pai)er.  Do  n't  care  whether  the  number  is  a  good  one  or  not. 
Do  n't  care  for  any  thing  !  Dexxis,  bring  a  pitcher  of  ice-water.  Ph-e-e-w  !  ! 
Wish  we  could  step  out  of  our  flesh,  sit  in  our  skeleton,  and  let  the  wind 
blow  through  our  ribs  !  Gonh  I  how  air/ul  hot  it  is!  The  thermometer  in 
our  printing-office  to-day  stood  at  one  hundred  and  two!  -  -  -  We 
should  like  a  *  private  view'  of  '  E.  Smithes  Steam  Wool- Carding  Machine^ 
on  Four- Mile  Creel\^  wherever  that  may  be.  Some  body  has  sent  us  a 
large  hand-bill  of  the  same,  which  is  pellucid  and  unique.      Voila : 

(  rpiIE  Subscriber  has  purchased  a  Portable  Steam  Engine,  for  which  he  is  running 
I.  the  same,  and  is  prepared  to  dispatch  his  Patrons  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the 
rate  of  2i.)  lbs.  per  hour,  for  which  he  is  doing  the  best  work  in  the  country.  He  refers 
you  to  those  whom  he  is,  and  h:LS  carded  for.  Take  notice  to  be  careful  before  you 
wash  your  wool,  to  take  all  of  the  cockle  burrs.  Sticks,  Straws,  Hark,  Ac,  then  wash 
clean,"roll  the  Ueece  up,  send  it  t«)  his  Steam  Carding  Machine  on  Four  Mile  Creek, 
one  lb.  of  Greece  to  seveu  lbs.  of  wool,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.' 
• 

What  base  ingratitude !  running  a  Steam-Enginc  to  dispatch  his  patrons,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  an  hour !  "What  a  lingering  death  for  /at  *  pat- 
rons ! '  AVhy,  Mr.  Smith  ! !  -  -  -  We  have  many  friends,  among  authors 
and  publishers,  to  whom  our  apologies  for  neglect  or  delay  arc  due,  but  we 
decline  to  make  them.     It  is  too  hot.     By-and-by.  ^ 
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A  PEW  days  after  the  removal  of  James  and  his  hroken  leg  from  the 
residence  of  General  Cliover  to  that  of  Nathan,  there  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  ride  on  horse-hack  hy  the  same  young  persons  who  were  out 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  avowed  ohject  was  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  your  mother  and  to  Ellas-land.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  my  fault, 
if,  having  eyes  to  see,  I  guess  at  motives  for  myself  somewhat  inde- 
pendently of  avowals. 

It  was  picturesque  and  pleasant  to  see  the  young  folks  dodging  among 
the  walks  and  shnibhery,  calling  each  other  to  admire  particular  parts 
of  the  general  arrangements,  and  bandying  nosegays.  Pleasant  was  it, 
also,  to  behold  the  movements  of  the  cavalcade,  the  spirited  animals, 
the  costume  of  the  riders,  the  caparison  of  steeds,  all  contrived  for  effect, 
with  colors  and  decorations  too  decisive  to  express  any  thing  but  the 
courage  and  ardor  of  young  persons  not  yet  chastened  by  hopes  decayed. 
Pleasant  was  it,  indeed,  to  hear  the  silvery  ring  of  voices  mingled  with 
the  voice  of  birds ;  and  not  least  pleasant  was  it  to  observe  the  flow  oi 
sentiment,  the  involvement  in  blooms  and  fragrance,  of  Mr.  Phil  Fire- 
Proof,  who  has  been  young  and  fresh  any  time  these  ten  years.  His 
manners  and  appearance  were  in  excellent  contrast  with  those  of  Uncas 
Heminway.  Phil  knew  the  names  of  a  great  many  shrubs  and 
flowers,  good  long,  botanical  names,  and  freely  used  such  names  as  ho 
knew  ;  sometimes,  that  is  to  say  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  bin 
visit,  used  a  name  correctly.  He  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  venture 
on  the  construction  of  a  bouquet,  or  to  criticise  a  bouquet  composed  by  ' 
any  other ;  in  which  proceedings  it  was  more  apparent  than  he  sus- 
pected that  his  memory,  rather  than  any  other  faculty,  was  consulted  : 
feeling  of  the  beauty  of  flowers,  or  perception  of  dainty  associations  of 
qualities  among  them,  he  had  none.  Apt  and  ready  was  he,  also,  at 
poetical  quotations,  not,  to  be  sure,  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  flavor,  but, 
like  bis  bouquets  and  himself,  such  as  had  been  in  use.  A  more  useful 
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and  agreeable  man  than  Phil,  in  the  society  of  young  people,  need  not 
be  desired.  For  at  least  ten  mortal  years  he  has  been  vigilant  of 
reigning  beauties  and  heiresses.  When  one  of  these,  like  Miss  Adeline, 
rises  above  the  horizon,  not  already  from  her  friends  and  position 
assured,  Mr.  Phil  familiarizes  him  "with  the  ring  of  her  door-bell.  He 
:J:allants  her  to  public  places,  and  leads  her  into  all  centres  of  admira- 
tion. Of  every  young  beau  he  is  the  envy  ;  but  there  comes  to  be,  on 
acquaintance,  a  certain  sense  of  insulliciency  in  him  ;  a  faculty,  so  to 
"ipeak,  of  never  amounting  to  much  ;  a  genius  of  not  reaching  a  higher 
order  of  development ;  a  special  providence  of  having  no  outcome. 

On  the  contrary,  Uncas  is  singularly  awkward,  ridiculous,  and  full  oi 
meaning.  He  is  Miss  Nell  Blodget's  shadow.  Her  slender  and  fragile 
ligure,  her  nervous  temperament,  her  artificial  manners,  her  abundance 
of  light  conversation,  are  in  full  contrast  to  the  stout  and  staunch  un- 
\  utored  ways  of  Uncas.  Very  considerably  inclined  to  dignity,  to  liau- 
feuTy  to  reser\'e,  is  Uucas.  He  Hatters  himself  that  he  is  a  man  of 
society,  destined  to  win  favor  with  the  other  sex,  but  saving  only  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  heartiness  and  of  clumsy  sincerity,  he  is  as  far  from 
(thances  of  favor  as  any  man  you  could  see  of  a  summer  s  morning.  A 
tine  horse  wakes  up  his  faculties,  and  he  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
iields.  Miss  Nell  peeps  through  her  long,  fair  ringlets,  and  sees  him 
always  ardent  in  pursuit  of  her  frail  little  self ;  she  feels  kindly  and 
grateful  for  the  admiration  which  follows  her  like  a  special  providence  : 
now  and  then  bestows  upon  him  a  glance,  which  seems  to  enlarge  and 
animate  him  like  a  glance  of  the  sun  upon  a  fog-bank  ;  perhaps  her 
thoughts  wander  up  and  down  her  delicate  brain,  seeking  poetical  and 
uncommon  words  for  expression  ;  but  presently  her  little  army  of  kind 
intentions  is  thrown  into  confusion  and  put  to  rout.  She  is  to  him 
what  an  infant  might  be  in  the  presence  of  an  elephant.  She  plays 
tricks  upon  liim,  and  covers  him  w*ith  embarrassments  and  confusion, 
and  that  is  her  sport.  I  think  if  he  were  to  meet  her  no  more  she 
would  miss  him  as  one  annoyance  dei)arted  ;  which,  nevertheless, 
when  present,  had  its  compensating  qualities  :  as  if  one  should  miss  a 
liill  from  the  landscape,  a  rough,  high-towering,  uncongenial  peak,  from 
the  top  of  which  one  had,  nevertheless,  beheld  glorious  views.  I  have 
my  guess  about  Miss  Nell.  She  would  probably  say,  with  entire  truth, 
t,hat  Uncas  is  a  bore  ;  that  he  is  an  annoyance,  and  almost  intolerable ; 
\  hat  she  thinks  of  him  as  an  untamed  giant,  not  suited  to  be  fed  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience.  But  she  seldom  refuses  to  ride  when  he  is  of 
1  lie  company.  She  seldom  quite  forgets  his  presence.  My  guess  is, 
that  she  unconsciously  goes  up  into  the  top  of  that  mountain,  as  it  were, 
in  a  somnambulic  state,  and  there  enriches  her  dreams  with  the  pros- 
pect of  deep,  running  rivers  of  true  love,  of  great  forests,  of  mingled 
fancies  of  the  future,  turning  their  bright  leaves  to  the  sun,  of  waving 
iields  of  plenty,  and  with  consciousness  of  nestling,  unharmed,  during 
the  storms  of  life,  under  shelter  of  its  huge  protection.  Yet,  if  these 
visions  were  distinctly  presented  to  her  mind  in  its  conscious  and  wak- 
ing state,  I  doubt  not  she  would  flee  from  them  as  from  Gorgons  and 
chimeras  dire. 

While  remaining  at  Ellas-land,  Uncas  was  kept  pretty  much  to  him- 
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self.  Your  mother  made  some  efforts  to  save  him  from  a  feeling  of 
being  neglected,  but  he  saw  very  little  to  interest  him,  except  a  flock  of 
Shanghai  chickens.  In  regard  to  these,  he  exhibited  an  unafl!ected  in- 
terest. Miss  Nell  managed  to  catch  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ill- 
looking,  a  young  rooster  that  stretched  upwards  almost  without  feathers, 
and  presented,  all  in  all,  a  very  unfinished  and  sterile  appearance,  as 
it  were  an  undeveloped  hope  of  a  rooster,  the  transfiguration  from  a 
dream  to  the  night-mare  of  a  rooster,  in  which  relations  proportions 
and  colors  are  lost,  and  the  thing,  without  dropping  its  identity,  becomes 
painfully  exaggerated  and  untrue. 

With  this  unfinished  specimen  of  hencraft,  in  which  each  limb  and 
member  seemed  not  acquainted  with  nor  intended  for  the  others,  but 
only  submitting  to  companionship,  in  a  state  of  mutual  dissatisfaction 
and  an  ever-present  sense  of  unfitness,  for  some  penitential  and  tempo- 
rary purpose.  Miss  Nell,  in  frolic  mood,  and  with  unwonted  kindness  of 
manner,  approached  Uncas  and  handed  the  rooster  to  him. 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  she,  *  what  the  dueen  of  Denmark  said  when  she 
strewed  Ophelia's  grave  with  flowers  ?  ' 

Uncas  did  n't  like  to  acknowledge  ignorance,  and  replied  : 

*  Not  exactly  the  words,  Miss  Nell,  but  the  sentiment  was,  she  was 
sorry  Ophelia  was  dead.' 

*  Exactly  the  idea  I '  said  Miss  Nell,  shaking  her  curls  with  a  merry 
laugh.     The  words  were  these  :  *  Sweets  to  the  sweet.' 

Uncas  did  not  see  the  force  of  this  quotation  on  that  particular  occa- 
sion, but  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  just  right.  Miss  Nell  had  said  it,  and 
said  it  to  hinL  Why  should  she  quote  poetry  to  him  ?  "Why  should 
she  give  him  a  Shanghai  rooster  ?  There  might  be  a  great  deal  of  hid- 
den meaning  in  it.     The  Shanghai  was  the  king  of  barn-fowls. 

*  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  '  he  inquired.  '  Miss  Nell,  what  shall  I 
do  with  this  —  this  bird  ?  * 

*  If  it  were  mine  to  give,'  said  Miss  Nell,  *  I  would  beg  you  to  keep 
it  as  an  emblem  of  my  respect ;  but  as  the  bird  is  not  mine,  please 
look  at  him,  admire  him,  and  let  him  run.  "What  a  beautiful  thing  he 
is  !  Oh  I  how  exquisite  I  Mr.  Moore  could  never  have  seen  a  Shanghai 
when  he  wrote  that  line : 

'  Oh  !  I  'd  have  something  more  exquisite  still !  * 

'  I  reckon  he  had  n't,'  said  Uncas.  '  When  this  fellow  gets  his 
feathers  he  '11  be  A  Number  One.' 

Here  Miss  Adeline,  with  excellent  tact,  turned  the  conversation. 
After  a  short  walk  over  the  grounds  again,  the  visit  to  Ellas-land  wa.s 
ended.  The  ladies  proposed  to  stop  at  Nathan's  and  see  Emily's  flowers. 
Mr.  Phil  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  this  proposition,  but  my  own 
surmise  was  this  :  but  lor  the  intended  stop  to  see  Emily's  flowers, 
neither  of  the  young  ladies  would  have  come  to  Ellas-land.  "What 
could  be  more  praiseworthy  and  humane  than  a  desire  on  their  part  to 
know  how  the  broken  leg  was  healing  ? 

Arrived  at  Nathan's,  Miss  Nell  and  Miss  Adeline  made  no  inquiry ; 
but  Mr.  Phil  and  Uncas  could  do  no  less  than  inquire  for  James,  and 
show  him  attentions.     Phil,  when  passing  through  her  grounds,  re- 
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quested  Emily  to  select  for  him  the  prettiest  bouquet  possible.  He  pre- 
sented it  with  great  affability  and  self-posses.siou  to  Miss  Adelinu. 
Uncas  sought  the  privilege  of  selecting  for  himself,  and  marched  up  to 
Miss  Nell  with  a  magnificent  piony  in  full  bloom.  He  was  entirely 
conscious  on  that  occasion  of  acquitting  himj^elf  with  credit. 

*Be-u-tiful ! '  exclai-ned  Miss  Nell.  '  If  we  only  had  a  sun-flowei 
to  put  with  it,  would  n't  it  be  perfect  ?  ' 

*  The  sun-flowers,  I  reckon,  have  n't  just  blowed  out  yet  I'  said  Uncas. 
Miss  Nell  tripped  brii»kly  to  the  back  part  of  the  yard  and  pulled  a 

large  blossom  from  an  alauthus  tree. 

'  Allow  me,'  said  she,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  inserting 
the  stem  through  one  of  the  button-holes  of  Uncas's  vest,  *  to  put  this  in 
your  button- hole.' 

*  Yes  'm,'  said  Uncas.  *  V\\  keep  it  till  it  dries  up.  It  smells  con- 
siderable, do  n't  it  ?  ' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Phil,  a  few  moments  after,  and  a  little  apart. 
'  I  would  n't  carry  thatdcvlish  thing.  The  smell  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  sick  at  the  stomach,  or  to  knock  him  down  —  faugh  I ' 

About  the  time  the  last  word  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Phil 
himself  lay  sprawling  between  two  rows  of  cabbages. 

*  Did  I  hit  you  ?  '  inquired  Uncas,  with  apparent  concern.  *  I  hope 
it  did  n't  hurt  much.' 

Uncas  helped  Phil  up,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  explained  to  the  ladies 
that  just  as  he  was  turning  suddenly,  his  hand  hit  Mr.  Asbestos  in  the 
face,  and  sort  of  swayed  him  over. 

*  A  very  extraordinary  circumstance,'  said  Phil.  *  1  was  making  an 
observation  on  the  singularity  of  his  taste  in  carrying  an  alanthus 
blossom.  You  can  smell  it  as  far  as  yon  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  can- 
non. Very  odd,  indeed  I  I  should  have  thought  he  hit  me  with  his 
fist.  It  was  like  the  blow  of  a  trip-liammer.  A  \qt\  extraordinarj* 
thing,  that  a  gentleman  should  carry  such  a  cursed  smell  in  his  button- 
hole, and  at  the  same  time  whirl  so  roughly  — ' 

*  It  was  not  done  at  all  with  iny  list,'  interrupted  Uncas.  '  It  was  a 
mere  accident.  I  was  standing  this  way,  and  turned  —  this  way.  By 
thunder  I     He  's  fell  down  again.* 

Uncas  seized  Phil  and  placed  him  on  his  feet,  as  he  would  a  child, 
-raying  : 

*  I  never  was  so  confounded  awkward  and  unfortunate.  I  owe  you 
.aa  apology,  Mr.  Asbestos,  a  thousand  apologies;  but  I  'm  never  quite 
myself  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Perhaps  if  you  '11  say  no  more  about 
the  posoy  I  shall  have  better  luck  hereafter.     Let  us  ])e  gomg.' 

Emily  pleasantly  took  the  young  people  to  James's  room,  where  op- 
portunities were  furnished  for  a  rambling  conversation  among  all  par- 
ties. Miss  Nell  sought  an  opportunity  to  lay  her  finger  on  the  arm  ot" 
Uncas,  and  say  to  him  : 

*  You  were  rude  to  Phil.     I  do  n't  like  it.     Make  it  up  with  him.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Uncas,  '  I  '11  fix  it.' 

*  No,  Mr.  Heminway,'  replied  Miss  Nell,  with  quiet  determination, 
*  it  is  not  all  right.  ISuch  rudeness  caimot  be  submitted  to  by  a  genile- 
many  nor  inilicted  by  one.' 
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Probably  you  have  noticed  the  rising  of  the  moon  upon  a  hot,  smoky 
atmosphere,  how  uncommonly  large  and  red  she  looked,  how  apparently 
uncertain  what  to  do  with  herself.  No  better  similitude  offers  by 
which  to  describe  to  you  the  redness  and  perplexity  to  be  seen  at  this 
stage  of  the  excursion,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  U.  Heminway.  It  did  n't 
occur  to  him  that  if  Miss  Nell  had  not  felt  at  least  an  habitual  friend- 
sliip  for  him,  perhaps  a  degree  of  unconscious  identification  with  him, 
she  would,  or  at  least  might,  have  turned  from  him  in  silence.  But  it 
were  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Uncas  habitually  bowed  to  the 
utterances  of  Miss  Nell  with  a  timidity  and  deference  like  those  which 
we  may  suppose  overawed  Moses  in  presence  of  the  burning  bush.  A  few 
words  of  attempted  extenuation,  clung  to  the  walls  of  his  throat,  and, 
driven  forward  by  a  hailing  purpose,  mingled  together  in  confusion 
before  reaching  his  lips.     Miss  Nell  said  : 

*  Some  other  time,  if  you  wish,  Uncas,  but  say  no  more  about  it  now.' 
You  can  very  well  imagine  that  after  this,  Mr.  U.  Heminway's  man- 
ners, always  awkward  to  a  degree,  were,  so  to  speak,  brilliant  with 
untimely  acts  and  misapplied  words.  Few  opportunities  escaped  him 
unimproved,  for  saying  things  which  ought  not  to  be  said,  and  doing 
:icts  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  There  appeared  almost  a  necessity  that 
Miss  Nell  should  refuse  his  company  home,  and  appeal  to  Miss  Adeline 
:ind  Phil  for  their  protection  from  so  many  well-meant  but  intolerable 
l)lunders.  This,  however,  turned  out  not  to  be  the  remedy  which  she 
thought  his  case  required. 

Meanwhile,  Emily  and  Miss  Adeline,  and  Mr.  Phil  and  James,  had 
become  immensely  involved  in  wise  talk  about  the  weather,  about 
(lowers,  about  grapes,  about  music,  about  w^eddings,  about  love  affairs. 
The  atmosphere  of  their  conversation  was  murky  with  sultry  common- 
places, only  now  and  then  electrified  and  driven  into  currents  by  a 
thunder-clap  of  a  blunder  by  Uncas.  Among  other  things,  Miss  Ade- 
line inquired  of  James  if  he  were  fond  of  flowers,  and  if  her  bouquet, 
handing  it  to  him,  were  not  beautiful.  James  said  he  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  flowers.  At  which  Emily  rolled  up  her  eyes,  as  if  no 
body  could  be  more  astonished  to  hear  such  a  whopper. 

*  There  is  not,'  said  she  to  Adeline,  *  there  positively  is  not  the  least 
reliance  to  be  placed  in  one  word  that  men  say.  They  seem  to  make 
it  a  part  of  their  religion,  when  talking  to  us,  to  deal  only  in  fiction.' 

*  It  is,'  said  James,  '  because  we  are,  then,  not  in  the  region  of  dry 
fact,  but  of  fancy.' 

'  Miss  Adeline  may  be  young  enough,'  said  Emily,  archly,  *  to  think 
that  very  well  said,  but  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  nothing  is  beau- 
tiful which  is  not  true.  1  tell  you.  Miss  Adeline,  James  does  not  know 
.so  much  of  flowers  as  some  do,  as  I  do,  for  instance  ;  but  he  knows  so 
much,  that  I  know  where  and  how  he  must  have  obtained  his  know- 
ledge.    It  makes  me  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  his  mother.' 

Meanwhile,  James  had  inspected  the  bouquet  with  an  obvious  deli- 
cacy of  appreciation,  and  had  inhaled  its  fragrance. 

*  You  are  iudebted  for  this,'  said  he  to  Miss  Adeline,  *  to  the  good 
taste  of  Mr.  Asbestos,  I  presume.  I  had  supposed  there  were  but  two 
persons  in  the  world  capable  of  such  an  exquisite  combination  of  selec- 
tions, Mr.  Nathan  and  my  mother.' 
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As  ho  alluded  to  his  mother,  he  kissed  the  bouquet  and  returned  it 
to  Miss  Adeliue.  The  kiss  was  certainly  allowable,  as  a  tender  tribute 
to  the  name  of  liis  mother,  but  it  had  been  lodged,  ]:)erhaps,  without 
tiiiiikiug,  in  Miss  Adeline's  bouquet.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  piece  ol 
playful  audacity  on  his  part.     AYlio  can  decide  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Phil  was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  whatever  took  place. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  Miss  Nell  had  no  bouquet.  He  re- 
quested leave  to  pluck  one  for  her,  and  borrowed  Miss  Adeline's  to 
take  with  him.  He  soon  returned  with  two,  intended  to  be  alike,  pre- 
senting the  one  first  given  to  Miss  Adeline,  to  Miss  Nell,  and  giving  to 
Miss  Adeline  the  new  one  plucked  by  himself. 

'  I  think,'  said  Emily,  '  you  have  made  a  mistake  ;  you  have  given 
Miss  Nell  the  wrong  bouquet.' 

*  No,  not  at  all,'  replied  Miss  Adeline,  *  he  intended  this  for  me.  You 
thought,  Phil,  did  you  not,  that  the  freshest  was  good  enough  for  me  ? 
How  can  one  fail  to  be  grateful  to  a  beau  who  watches  to  give  her  the 
best  of  every  thing  ?  ' 

If  James  did  intend  any  audacity  when  he  planted  a  kiss  in  Miss 
Adeline's  bouquet,  one  might  wish  to  know,  after  seemg  how  diftly  she 
had  helped  to  exchange  it  for  another,  how  much  he  thought  he  had 
^r.iined  by  his  temerity. 

Seeing  that  Miss  Nell  was  slightly  perplexed  between  her  bouquet 
mid  her  piony,  Phil  suggested  to  her,  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  not  in- 
irmded  for  her,  that  'the  large  blow'  was  inconvenient  to  be  carried, 
and  if  she  would  trust  him  with  it,  he  would  be  happy  to  relieve  her. 

Miss  Nell  replied  : 

*  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  thank  you.  But  you  already  carry  two 
large  blows,  and  a  third  would  be  one  too  many.' 

Whether  Miss  Nell  had  iblt  cheapened  by  his  giving  her  a  second 
hand  bouquet,  or  whether  she  chose  not  to  see  Uncas  ridiculed  by  any 
but  herself,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  this  reply,  is  not  certain.  Possibly 
it  was  not  pleasing  to  her  to  contrast  the  rough  and  blundering  man- 
ner of  her  beau,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  flowing,  easy,  and  fcuccess- 
ful  politeness  of  Miss  Adeline's  beau.  I  am  not  bound  to  find  the 
motive.  I  relate  the  fact.  She  said  it  trippingly  and  archly,  and  the 
j)reci50  shade  of  meaning  intended  was  as  open  to  doubt  as  the  kiss 
lodged  in  Miss  Adeline's  bouquet.  Mr.  Phil  appeared  to  think  the  re- 
ply not  complimentary,  and  his  face  became  red.  It  was,  then,  Mis^ 
Xell's  turn  to  be  conscious  that  her  little  tongue  had  made  haste  to 
mischief.     Mr.  Phil  said  : 

*  In  the  presence  of  ladies,  gentlemen  are  frequently  honored  with 
packaj^es,  sacks,  bundles,  and  other  burdens,  which  they  know  how  to 
get  rid  of,  in  any  other  company.  It  was  so  pleasant  and  desirable  to 
see  Miss  Nell,  that  the  neee&sity  of  encountering  other  company  at  the 
.same  time  was  hardly  an  objection  ;  and  Miss  Nell  must  be  aware  thai 
a  blow,  a  piony  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  pleasant 
attentions  to  be  expected  from  some  kinds  of  comj)any.  For  himself  he 
would  always  be  glad  to  compromise  on  two  blows,  if  he  could  bi- 
!*pared  the  cultivated  words  and  manners  of  the  person  giving  them.' 

'  Speaking  of  sacks,'  said  Miss  Nell,  *  I  have  understood  that  gentle- 
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men  are  sometimes  honored  with  them  in  the  presence  of  ladies.    Hov 
many  sacks  can  one  man  conveniently  carry  ?  ' 

*  That  is  a  great  problem,'  Emily  said,  interrupting  them,  and  seek- 
ing to  divert  the  conversation  to  another  channel,  *  I  suppose  it  to  be 
substantially  the  old  problem  over  again.  I  see  no  difference.  A  gen- 
tleman was  going  to  St.  Ives  and  met  seven  wives,  every  wife  had 
seven  sacks,  every  sack  had  seven  cats,  every  cat  had  seven  kits  :  kits, 
cats,  sacks,  and  wives,  how  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives  ?  * 

*  Must  have  been  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  'em,'  said  Uncas. 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  James  to  Miss  Noll,  coming  quickly  to  the  aid  of 
Emily,  '  how  I  solve  that  problem  about  going  to  St.  Ives  ?  I  deny 
the  fact.  There  were  no  such  seven  wives,  no  such  seven  sacks  for 
each  wife,  no  such  seven  cats  for  each  sack,  nor  any  such  seven  kits 
for  each  cat.  I  deny  it  altogether.  Just  reflect  a  moment.  Seven 
wives  is  rather  an  uncommon  lot,  but  such  a  thing  might  happen.  Go 
a  step  further  ;  each  wife  liad  seven  sacks  full  of  cats  and  kittens. 
How  could  she  carry  them  ?  It  is  absurd.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  storj* 
is  true,  there  were  fort)^-nine  sacks  full  of  cats,  carried  by  seven  wives. 
That  would  be  a  load  of  cats  and  kittens  as  large  as  those  large  loads 
of  sacks  of  wool  and  cotton  one  sometimes  sees.  A  person  can  ride  on 
a  load  of  cotton  or  wool  ;  how  could  he  ride  on  a  sack  of  live  cats  and 
kittens  ?  Well,  then,  proceed  a  step  farther.  Each  sack  had  seven 
cats.  How  large  must  a  sack  be  to  hold  seven  live  cats  ?  Then, 
each  cat  had  seven  kittens,  so  that  besides  the  seven  cats,  each  sack  had 
forty-nine  live  kittens  ;  making,  in  all,  fifty-six  cats  and  kittens  in  each 
sack.  You  will  perceive  that  the  sacks  must  have  been  very  large. 
Moreover,  they  had,  according  to  the  story,  in  all,  over  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  cats  and  kittens.  If  they  had  had  so  many,  they  never 
would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  them  all  at  once  to  market.  It 
would  produce  a  glut.  Suppose  each  cat  to  measure  one  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  tip  of  her  nose  to  the  end  of  her  tail,  and  each  kitten  to 
measure  six  inches,  and  all  these  cats  and  kittens  walking  in  proces- 
sion ;  or  suppose  these  cats,  part  arranged  in  a  square  on  the  ground, 
and  <5thers  standing  on  the  backs  of  these,  until  all  were  arranged  in  a 
pyramid  with  a  single  kitten  at  the  top  ;  then,  suppose  the  top  kitten 
should  be  hungry  and  whine,  the  mother  at  the  bottom  would  of  course 
respond,  and  the  whole  pyramid  would  go  to  whisking  their  tails  and 
mewing.  Take  any  view  you  please  of  this  proposition  and  it  is  incredi- 
ble.    1  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.' 

*  You  have  made  one  mistake,'  said  Emily.  '  You  state  the  cats  to 
be  alive.     Tlie  problem  docs  not  say  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead.' 

*  Very  true,'  replied  James  ;  *  but  I  consider  them  to  have  been  alive  : 
such  was  the  probable  intention  of  the  story.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  carrying  dead  cats  ?  Besides,  how  would  the  person  going  to  St. 
Ives  have  known  they  were  cats  ?  They  were  in  sacks.  He  could  not 
see  them.  He  could  know  only  by  the  sound.  The  inference  is  thai 
each  cat  and  kitten  was  alive,  scratching  and  squawling  to  get  out  of 
the  sack  :  each  woman  sat  upon  an  enormous  stock  of  laige  sacks,  and 
the  sacks  full  of  cats  and  kittens,  scratching,  biting,  squawling,  cater- 
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vvrauling  ;  in  a  word,  feeling  it  to  be  tbe  crisis  of  their  lives,  each  cat 
and  each  kitten  feeling,  but  unable  to  say  : 

'  A  DAY,  an  hour  of  virtuous  libertv, 
Is  \v«>rih  u  whole  eternity  of  bondugc' 

Yes,  ma* am,  the  cats  were  alive.  And  this  shows  again  the  falsity  cf  the 
^tory.  But  one  single  person  saw  or  heard  this  cxtraordinar}'  perform- 
ance. We  have  only  the  statement  of  the  person  who  was  going  to  St. 
Ives,  and  no  other.  Is  it  not  certain  that  such  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance would  have  attracted  crowds  ?  I  conclude  there  was  no 
body  going  to  fc^t.  Ives  —  no  cats,  no  kittens.' 

Emily  and  James  liad  succeeded  in  their  eflort  to  divert  the  conver- 
sation into  a  channel  more  pleasant  and  less  personal  than  it  had  been, 
and  to  interpose  a  topic  of  merriment. 

Miss  Nell  said  that  tliis  was  a  new  view  of  that  troublesome  problem, 
and  it  really  did  seem  to  her  to  settle  the  cat  question. 

Emily  admitted  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  she  thought  if  it  were 
not  true,  that  there  wove  so  many  cats  there  might  be  a  figurative  and 
allegorical  meaning  attached  to  it.  Since  a  sack  might  contain  so 
many  uncomfortable  tilings,  it  was  a  warning  to  young  ladies  to  be 
very  cautions  not  to  give  the  sack  to  young  gentlemen. 

At  this  stage  of  that  very  instru.?tive  and  useful  visit,  there  came  in 
a  group  of  bright-eyed  little  folks,  bearing  a  small  salver  w^th  cake  and 
fruit. 

*  This  '  said  Emily,  *  is  my  oldest  :  Mr.  Nathan  pretended  to  think 
one  Emily  in  the  family  not  enough.  This  is  Fred,  the  second  in 
order.     This  is  my  little  Lucy  :  and  this  is  Master  Gtorge.' 

*  Putting  them  all  together,'  said  Uncas,  '  I  '11  be  d  —  d  if  it  ain't  the 
prettiest  bouquet  ever  raised  about  this  establishment.' 

After  this  thunder-clap,  cf  coursp,  there  ensued  silence,  and  the  little 
folks  had  time  to  ofler  their  refreshments.  Presently  there  commenced 
a  great  game  of  kissing  between  Miss  Nell,  Miss  Adeline,  Emily,  and 
the  httle  folks  ;  but  who  shutlied,  who  dealt,  who  held  trumps,  who 
^urned  up  Jack,  or  who  took  the  honors,  is  more  than  I  know.  ■  The 
horses  and  riders  were  soon  in  lively  motion  towards  home.  Before 
mounting,  howover,  the  awkward  abruptness  of  Uncas  became  so  for- 
midable that  Miss  Nell  must  either  subdue  it  or  escape  from  it.  There 
was  a  line  chance  lor  an  explosion  of  indignation,  and  of  throwing  Mr. 
fJ.  Ilemiiiway  into  great  darkness  of  spirit,  so  that  ladies  might  not  be 
again  troubled  with  the  well-meant  rudeness  of  one  so  little  adapted  to 
1  lieir  society.  Mr.  Phil  was  not  indisi  osed  to  witness  such  a  result, 
lie  very  kindly  oflered  to  help  Miss  Nell  upon  her  horse,  but  not  choos- 
ing to  h(\'ir  him,  she  called  to  Uncas  as  one  having  authority  : 

*  You  will  please  lead  my  horse  to  yonder  fence  ;  I  will  get  on  from 
the  fence.' 

*  I  can  put  yon  on  in  a  gifly,'  said  Uncas,  '  fence  or  no  fence.* 

Miss  N«'ll  made  no  reply,  but  walked  to  the  fence  and  climbed  upon 
it,  while  Uncas  tamely  led  her  hor.-se  to  it,  and  she  seated  herself  on  the 
•saddle.     They  weni  not  within  ear-.shot  of  the  rest.     Mi&s  Nell  ad- 
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dressed  to  Uncas  a  few  words  in  a  very  low  voice.  It  was  her  oppor- 
tunity for  rebuking  him.     What  do  you  think  she  said  ? 

'  Uncas  I  you  behave  very  roughly  and  very  badly.  You  must  be 
more  quiet.  What 's  the  use  ?  Am  not  I  your  friend  ?  Behave 
yourself,  and  let  us  be  sociable  I ' 

I  cannot  transfer  the  manner  and  the  tone  to  paper.  The  words 
were  quietly  uttered.  But  if  she  had  sSvcn  Mr.  U.  Heminway  half  a 
tumbler  full  of  paregoric,  or  applied  to  his  nostrils  a  sponge  laden  with 
chloroform,  his  subjugation  of  manner  could  not  have  been  more  com- 
plete. Yet  the  effect  of  paregoric  or  chloroform  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. He  said  httle,  but  he  sat  his  horse  like  a  king.  That  fine 
animal,  trained  to  his  master's  moods,  lifted  his  expanding  nostrils, 
(Curved  his  glossy  neck,  elated  himself,  as  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
skimmed  gently  along  the  road.  The  ride  promised  to  leave  the  com- 
pany pleased  with  themselves  and  with  each  other,  save  only  Mr. 
Asbestos,  the  most  considerate  and  pains-taking  of  them,  who,  never- 
theless, was  riding  home  under  a  sense  of  injurj^  and  insult  from  Uncas. 
I  am  afraid  that  merit  is  not  always  rewarded  with  happiness.  Miss 
Adeline,  in  the  course  of  the  ride,  requested  Miss  Nell  to  exchange  bou- 
quets, which  thus  placed  her  in  possession  of  the  one  originally  given 
her  by  Mr.  Phil,  with  James's  kiss  in  it.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
Miss  Adeline  is  a  wicked  girl.  In  the  presence  of  James  she  parted 
with  the  bouquet,  which,  possibly,  he  would  have  wished  her  keep.  In 
the  presence  of  Phil  she  takes  back  the  flowers,  which  possibly  he 
would  wish  her  to  forget.  As  for  Uncas,  he  still  carried  the  alanthus 
in  his  button-hole.  How  he  and  Phil  settled  their  difficulty  I  do  not 
know,  but  a  few  days  after  the  newspapers  contained  a  paragraph  with 
nouns  in  blank,  which,  I  suspect,  refers  to  those  two  young  gentlemen. 
1  cut  it  out  and  append  it  hereto  with  a  wafer  : 

*  Affair  of  Honor.  —  A  personal  meeting  of  a  hostile  character 
took  place  yesterday  morning  at  sun-rise  in  the  Licking  valley  just  back 
(if  Newport  barracks,  between  two  young  gentlemen  of  our  city.     Mr. 

A s  was  the  challenging   party,  Mr.   H y  the  respondent. 

Pistols  the  weapon  ;  twenty  paces  the  distance.    Dr.  J d kus 

was  on  the  ground  as  surgeon,  with  a  large  box  of  surgical  instruments, 
which,  in  order  to  have  them  in  readiness,  were  displayed  on  a  log. 
There  was  also  a  basket  of  lint  and  bandages.     At  the  tossing  of  the 

copper,  Mr.  H y's  friend  won  the  choice  of  ground,  and  placed  his 

principal  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  whose  piercing  rays  almost  blinded 

Mr.  A s.     While  arranging  the  signals,  the  friend  of  Mr.  A s 

accidentally  discharged  Mr.  A s'  pistol,  the  ball  taking  ofi'the  lower 

joint  of  his  little  finger  and  lodging  in  the  calf  of  the  surgeon's  leg.  This 
accident  resulted  in  a  proposition  for  a  compromise  I'rom  the  injured 
parties,  and  the  challenge  was  w^ithdrawn  temporarily  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  H y  then  explained  that  he  had  not  intended  the  slapping  in 

the  face,  which  was  the  alleged  cause  of  challenge,  as  an  insult,  but 

only  as  a  mode  of  repelling  an  insult  oflered  him.     If  Mr.  A s  had 

not  intended  to  insult  him,  then  he  had  not  intended  to  knock  down 

Mr.  A s.     He  would  withdraw  the  blow  to  give  Mr.  A s  a 

chance  to  explain.     Mr.  A s  explained  that  he  had  no  personal 
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reference  whatever  in  his  remarks  about  the  alanthus,  but  referred  to 

all  alanthus  blossoms.     Mr.  U y  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  so  the 

ilifficulty  was  adjusted  consistently  with  the  honor  of  all  parties.  Both 
the  assistant's  finger  and  the  surn^con's  leg  are  doing  well ;  the  latter 
proves  to  be  merely  a  flesh-wound.' 


LOUISI-ALLA. 

FiN'E  Block  Island  Girl, 

Willi  the  wx)op-net  in  your  hand, 
How  the  brifi^ht  waves  tlash  and  whirl 

Wiiero  1  see  you  stand : 
On  that  sandy  wavo-waahed  shore, 

By  the  green  and  silent  lane, 
In  this  hut  can  such  a  floor 

Yield  to  uglier  dame  ? 

Tramping  through  the  gras.H, 

Up  on  rocks  witii  naked  fiKit, 
You  sliall  hear  the  great  pulse  beat 

Of  Ocean,  as  you  pass ; 
Your  great  eyes  shall  wildiy  look 

For  the  dim  and  nhadowy  sail 
or  your  daddy,  who  has  shook 

His  white  wings  to  the  gale. 

Shouting  as  you  go, 

Mind  you  not  the  clouds  that  lower, 
Or  the  thunder  deep  and  loud, 

Signal  of  the  storm-king's  power: 
On  frcrih  Nature's  canvas  you 

Often  gaze  on  such  a  scene : 
Let  the  sky  bo  bright  or  blue, 

You'll  be  always  green  I 

I  wonder  if  your  breast 

Ever  heaves  a  sigh, 
Wiien  you  sit  with  thought  oppreat 

Of  wiiat  will  come  '  bime-by ' : 
More  than  of  the  cakos  *  done*  brown,' 

Waiting  for  the  Island-lad, 
And  that  spanking  bright  new  gown, 

Wcdding-gitl  from  ugly  Dud. 

Fine  Block  Island  Girl, 

My  song  is  almost  sung, 
Give  your  black  hair  a  salt-sea  curl, 

And  *  go  it  while  you  're  young.' 
For  whole  hosts  of  fisher-boys 

Who  will  go  out  to  play, 
Shnll  course  the  blood  that  stains  the  cheek 

Of  her  I  sing  to-day  1 
/»  a  '  Ko'tk-EaHer;  May  8, 1856. 
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UNLIKE,         TET         LIKE 


TnERB  is  a  blue  wliicli  paints  tho  sea  at  morning, 
Wlien  skies  are  bright  and  treacherous  breezes  fair: 
There  sea-giilLs  sail,  tho  snowy  wavelet  scouring, 
And  cut  with  tireless  wing  the  fragrant  air: 
A  darker  Iiue  in  solenni  distance  warning, 
Where  gallant  lives  have  grappled  with  despair. 


How  like  the  eye  of  "Woman,  sad  and  tender, 
Reve;dirig,  hiding  all  her  heart  profound ; 
Telling  of  storms  from  which  no  walls  defend  her, 
Or  of  some  trust  the  tempest  has  not  found ; 
Flashing  in  Love's  bright  morn  with  burning  splendor, 
Or  darkening  where  some  mighty  hope  went  down. 


Tliero  is  a  blue  the  distant  mountain  folding. 
When  autumn  5?un-sot8  hnger  on  the  height ; 
The  cniggy  outline  all  to  beauty  moulding, 
As  slowly  robing  for  the  coming  night : 
A  solenm  court  the  giant  monan-h  holding 
Above  tho  world,  in  lone,  majestic  night. 


So  looks  tho  eye  of  him  whoso  patient  seeking 
Beholds  how  all  tilings  in  their  order  stand : 
No  idle  vengeance  on  the  euiful  wreaking, 
lie  strives  to  find  what  mighty  Love  has  planned  : 
To  him  the  earth,  in  myriad  voices  speaking, 
Tells  of  a  glorious  thought  in  structui-e  grand. 


But  looking  upward  from  tho  waters  glancing, 
And  from  the  mountain,  solemn  and  at  rest, 
Above  the  clouds  in  golden  radiance  dancing. 
Behold  a  blue,  the  beauteous  and  the  best ! 
A  sapphire  path  o'er  which  tho  coursers  prancing. 
Bear  Pucebus  onward  to  the  glowing  West. 


0  Eyes  of  Childhood  !  with  thy  blue  supernal, 
Fair,  countless  worlds  are  in  thine  azure  deeps : 
As  Hpring  hides  summer  'ncath  her  vesture  vernal. 
As  skies  hold  stars  and  suns  while  nature  sleeps : 
What  promise  fair,  what  gleams  of  hopo  eternal 
The  gazer  finds,  and  choico  tho  vision  keeps. 
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ON        C     TI     A     M     P     A     a    N     E         W     I     N     K 


RKAD     I  ^-     'Or.  NTLTKY'     J  O'.'  UN  A  I.,     :J  A  Y      :. ,   I  "^ -^ '" 

An  ardent  admirer,  from  my  earliest  hobbled ihoy hood,  of  that  spark- 
ling cup  which  cheers,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  sometimes  inebriates,  it 
was  with  more  than  ordinary  gratification  and  pleasure  I  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  ]irincipal  of  a  well-known  firm  in  the 
Ciiampagiie  wine  trade,  to  visit  the  city  of  Rheims,  and  post  myself  up 
\\x  the  secrets  of  this  my  favorite  tipple.  Accordingly,  one  fine  day 
•^arly  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year  of  grace  I800,  I  bestowed  my- 
>(3lf  and  my  wardrobe  on  the  cars  of  the  '  Cliemin  de  fer  do  Strasbourg,' 
and  in  due  course  reached  my  destination,  was  welcomed  by  my  friend, 
;ind  comibrtably  installed  in  my  lodgings.  After  devoting  the  usual 
:inie  to  a  i)roper  and  respectful  examination  of  the  town,  its  cathe- 
dral, its  promenades,  its  iiioimments,  and  its  inhabitants,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  principal  object  of  my  trip,  and  alter  a  careful  inves- 
.  igation,  ohtained  the  information  herein  set  ibrth,  which  I  trust  may 
!>e  as  interesting  to  you  in  the  hearing,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  me  in 
:he  collecting. 

Champagne  wine,  althonirh  indubitably  a  factitious  article,  holds  in 
:lio  estimation  of  wine-drinkers,  physicians,  and  connoisseurs,  a  high 
{)lace  in  the  catalogue  of  beverages,  its  sparkling  qualities  and  agree- 
able sweetness  attracting  the  first,  its  diuretic  and  tonic  properties 
rendering  it  valuable  to  the  second,  and  its  delicate  flavor,  delightful 
aroma,  and  refreshing  bouquet  endearing  it  to  the  third.  But  from 
the  f  :ct  of  its  being  a  manufactured  wine,  there  has  been  an  attempt 
to  throw  around  it  a  mantle  of  inyster)-  which  1  have  never,  in  my 
inind,  been  able  to  penetrate  satisiactorily,  either  by  reading  the  nu- 
merous books  written  on  the  subject,  or  by  conversing  with  intelligent 
persons  from  the  immediate  locality.  This  mystery  has  been  carefully 
fostered  hy  persons  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  article, 
wlio,  fearing  the  truth  might  possibly  lessen  the  demand,  when  asked 
as  to  the  modus  operandi,  liavo  generally  either  flatly  denied  the  addi- 
tion of  suirar  and  brandy,  or  if  admitting  it,  asserted  that  it  was  only 
done  oiH'.asionally,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  or  wet  season,  the 
produce  of  any  particular  vintage  did  not  possess  sullicient  saccharine 
matter  or  body,  but  on  no  account  would  they  acknowledge  this  ad- 
lition  to  be  a  matter  of  rule,  and  in  fact  necessity.  This  version  has 
been  handed  down  from  one  author  to  the  other  until  finally  it  has 
i;rown  into  a  belief,  and  as  every  other  detail  of  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  wine  has  been  clearly  descril-ed  by  almost  every  writer  on 
the  subject,  the  only  originality  I  can  claim  for  my  paper  is  the  dissi- 
pation, in  some  degree,  of  this  mystery,  and  the  verification  of  another 
[K)int,  which,  until  this  moment,  has  been  denied,  in  some  cases  most  em- 
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phatically,  namely :  that  the  produce  of  difTerent  localities  are  inter- 
mixed. To  enable  me,  however,  to  do  this  understandingly,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  travel  lightly  over  the  same  ground  as  my  predecessors, 
trusting,  also,  that  among  my  hearers  there  may  be  some  not  as 
*  learned  in  the  lore  '  of  wine-making  as  others. 

The  vineyards  of  Champagne  cover  an  expanse  of  territory  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  thickly  interspersed 
with  gentle  elevations  and  shallow  streams,  the  river  Mame,  which 
passes  through  its  entire  length,  being  the  exception.  The  vine  gener 
ally  employed  is  called  the  '  Pineau, '  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  black  and  the  white,  the  former,  however,  being  the  favorite.  The 
grapes  known  as  the  *  Burgundy  Grape  '  are  of  a  rich,  deep  purple  color, 
and  in  size  resemble  our  chicken  grapes.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  formed  of  a  calcareous  loam  strongly  impregnated  with  lime, 
and  thickly  incrusted  with  small  stones.  The  location  most  sought  after 
is  the  side  of  a  hill,  having  a  southern  or  southwestern  exposure,  of 
which  the  midway  portion  is  preferred,  the  top  and  bottom  being  most 
liable  to  frosts  and  dampness.  The  vines  are  planted  quite  close 
together,  and  are  but  sparingly  manured.  After  every  vintage  they 
are  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  leaving  but  three  or  four  inches  so  as 
to  preserve  the  eyes ;  the  stump  is  then  buried,  and  on  the  following 
year  makes  its  appearance  three  or  four  inches  higher  up  the  hill ;  and 
on  the  new  wood,  which  springs  up,  is  produced  the  grape  ;  some  roots 
are  known  to  be  forty  feet  in  length,  and  a  few  have  reached  the  re- 
spectable age  of  two  hundred  years.  The  plant  must  be  four  years  old 
before  it  will  yield  fruit ;  at  six  years  it  has  attained  its  maturity  ;  and 
at  one  hundred  years  will  still  produce  good  merchantable  grapes. 
Every  third  year  new  vines  are  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  re- 
place those  promoted  by  time  and  growth.  A  French  vineyard  possess- 
es but  slender  claims  to  the  picturesque.  At  the  period  of  my  vis-it 
the  vines  were  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  consequently  nothing 
met  the  eye  but  the  thin  sticks  planted  near  each  root,  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  bands  of  straw  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  the  heads  to  droop.  These  sticks,  having  acquired,  by  long  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  weather,  a  hue  somewhat  between  whitey-brown 
and  sky-blue,  give  to  the  hill  side  a  dingy,  furzy  appearance,  not  ai 
all  calculated  to  call  forth  on  the  part  of  the  observer  either  an 
eloquent  or  a  poetic  description.  Late  in  the  season,  however,  when 
the  grapes  have  ripened,  and  the  tops  of  the  vines  have  covered  their 
cerulean-hued  supporters,  the  vast  expanse  of  green  foliage  ijs 
at  least  refreshing  to  the  eye,  if  nothing  else.  If  the  season 
has  been  favorable,  each  vine  will  produce  from  two  to  five  small 
bunches,  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  was  the  vintage  of  185o, 
a  single  bunch  is  with  difficulty  discovered.  Many,  on  the  contrary. 
yield  no  fruit ;  still  the  labor  and  attention  can  by  no  means  be  spared 
or  relaxed,  an  unproductive  vine  requiring  as  much  of  both  as  its  more 
richly-freighted  neighbor,  in  hopes  that  on  the  following  year  it  may 
make  amends.  The  latter  part  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober is  generally  the  period  chosen  for  gathering  the  grapes,  an  operation 
requiring  the  assistance  not  only  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
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but  afibrding  also  ample  means  of  employment  for  an  immense  number 
of  stragglers  who  rush  in  from  every  quarter.  This  event  is  by  no 
means  the  pleasant,  romantic,  and  picturesque  allair  we  have  been 
taught  to  think  it,  being,  on  the  contrary,  regular  hard  days'  work  and 
plenty  of  it.  It  must  be  done  in  a  hurry,  too,  as  a  heavy  rain  or  frost 
would  be  a  great  damage  to  tlie  ripe  grapes  ;  therefore  when  tlie 
gathering  commences,  no  delay  is  permitted  in  bringing  it  to  a  final 
•.•lose,  and  from  all  I  can  learn,  and  I  state  it  for  the  benefit  of  my 
bachelor  friends,  the  season  of  the  vintage  is  not  conducive  to  love- 
making,  other  authors  to  the  contrar}'  notwithstanding,  the  young  fe- 
males engaged  therein  being  generally  so  fatigued  aller  the  labors  of  the 
day,  and,  I  blush  to  add,  so  dirty,  that  the  soft  side  of  a  plank  is  much 
preferred  to  the  blandishments  of  Cupid,  or  worshipping  at  the  shrine 
of  his  naughty  mamma.  After  being  picked,  the  bunches  are  carefully 
culled  over  by  the  old  women  ol'  the  establishment,  and  the  choice 
ones  being  placed  in  casks  containing  one  hundred  litres  —  a  litre 
being  a  fraction  more  than  a  quart  —  are  sold  to  the  buyers  from  the 
diiferent  houses,  although  in  many  instances  a  large  proprietor  will 
have  his  own  2ircssoir  or  wine-press,  through  which,  for  a  considera- 
tion, his  poorer  neighbors  are  ])ennittcd  to  pass  tlie  produce  of  their 
little  patch.  This  system,  however,  is  fast  falling  into  disuse,  as  the 
better  and  heavier  houtcs  in  the  trade  invariably  object  to  purchasing  in 
that  shape,  preferring  much  to  buy  the  fruit  in  bunches,  and  make  the 
pressings  themselvc:^.  Tho  press  most  generally  used  is  the  old-fa- 
shioned perpendicular  affair,  but  of  late  yoars,  among  other  improve- 
ments, the  lateral  press  has  been  introduced,  and  when  once  used  is  in- 
variably preferred. 

"When  the  grapes  have  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  great  care 
lieing  taken  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  motion,  they  are  heaped  up  on 
the  platform  of  the  press,  through  the  bottom  of  which  openings  are 
left  for  the  rapid  escape  of  the  juice  to  the  vats  below,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  first  produced  without  artificial  pressure,  and  denomina- 
ted 'the  firfct  droppings  of  tho  grape'  i.<  placed  aside  and  reser\'ed  for 
the  highest  grades  of  wine,  tlie  quantity  of  which,  of  course,  is  very 
limited.  The  lever  is  then  applied  with  moderate  force  so  as  not  to 
•liscolor  the  wine  by  bruising  anil  mashing  the  skins.  This  pressing 
furnishes  wine  of  the  first  quality,  known  here  as  the  Cabinet  and  Im- 
perial brands  ;  another  turn  of  the  screw  produces  material  for  the 
second  quality  wines,  sold  here  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars,  and 
rejoices  under  an  infinity  of  names  and  brands,  whilst  still  another 
yields  the  lower  quality,  and  finally,  some  white  grapes  being  added. 
the  screws  arc  put  on  to  their  utmost  tension,  producing  a  strong,  pi- 
quant e,  red  wine,  which  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  of  the 
establishment.  The  various  pressings  are  then  put  into  casks,  properly 
marked,  and  stowed  away  until  the  first  fermentation  (which  takes 
place  almost  immciliately)  is  over,  after  which  it  is  sacked  and  fined 
twice,  and  oftener  if  required,  and,  if  the  summer  has  been  wet  and 
cold,  or  the  season  backward,  so  that  the  wines  are  deficient  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  the  saccharine  matter,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
arrived  at  not  only  by  tasting,  but  aLso  by  the  rise  of  an  instrument 
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known  as  the  *  Sacchometer,  *  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  addition 
of  pure  sugar  candy.  This,  however,  does  not  often  happen,  and  is 
only  resorted  to  when  the  juice  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  ne- 
cessity ;  and  it  is  at  this  point,  when  Nature  apparently  languishes  in 
a  measure  in  her  operations,  that  Art  is  called  in  to  her  assistance,  both 
by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances,  and  the  intermixing  of  the  pro- 
duce of  diflerent  localities.  Redding,  in  his  *  History  of  Modem 
Wines, '  says  :  '  Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  effervescing  wines. 
They  generally  remain  the  pure  productioil  of  the  spots  the  names  ol' 
which  they  bear.'  So  far  from  this  being  true,  exactly  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  for  no  Champagne  wine  would  be  considered  even  second 
quality  that  did  not  possess  delicacy  of  flavor,  a  well-defined  bouquet, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  body.  To  obtain  these  requisites  it  has  been 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  commingle  the  produce  of  various  vine- 
yards, each  of  them  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  one  of  these  char- 
acteristics, and  by  this  means  infuse  qualities  into  the  wine  artificially 
which  cannot  be  acquired  nq(|irally.  To  achieve  this  satisfactorily,  the 
taster  of  the  establishment,  who  must,  of  course,  possess  a  fine  taste 
and  approved  palate,  prepares  a  mixture  by  taking  a  certain  portion 
of  the  juice  from  the  Verzinay  district  as  a  basis,  to  which  he  adds  a 
portion  from,  the  Aij  or  Bonzy  vineyards,  and  another  from  those  of 
Mareuil,  Avizes,  or  possibly  Epemay,  carefully  noting  the  proportion 
from  each.  This  mixture  is  then  tested  and  discussed,  and  if,  in  his 
judgment,  it  lacks  delicacy,  bouquet,  or  body,  the  quality  lacking  is  fiir- 
nished  by  the  addition  of  so  much  of  the  product  of  that  district  pos- 
sessing the  required  characteristic  necessary  to  remedy  the  defect.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  th&t  a  most  important  element  in  a  good  house  is  the 
possession  of  an  accurate  and  experienced  taster,  for  on  his  judgment  and 
taste  depends  the  character  of  an  estabhshment  and  its  brand  of  wine. 
The  details  of  the  mixture  once  arranged,  a  large  vat  or  tun,  holding 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  casks,  is  then  filled,  the  same  combi- 
nations being  closely  observed  in  the  enlarged  proportions,  and  the  con- 
tents are  thoroughly  blended  and  amalgamated,  so  that  every  bottle 
of  that  cuvU  or  lot  may  be  exactly  alike.  Formerly,  and  in  some 
large  establishments  the  practice  holds  good  to  this  day,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, after  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  to  effect  the 
combination  in  casks  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  litres,  rendering 
it  impossible  to  get  more  than  two  hundred  bottles  of  uniform  quality. 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  huge  tuns  used  in  the  Rheingan  for  equahzing 
the  German  wines  were  introduced,  (by  the  old  house  of  Mumm,  Geisler 
&  Co.,)  which  not  only  removed  the  defect,  but  also,  by  rendering  the 
other  operations  more  perfect,  materially  improved  the  character  of  the 
wine.  After  a  proper  interval,  the  wine  is  drawn  from  this  vat  into 
hogsheads,  and  thence  immediately  put  mto  bottles,  which  are  placed 
away  in  deep  cold  cellars,  constructed  with  great  care  and  at  heavy  ex- 
pense, expressly  to  receive  them.  Early  in  the  spring  they  undergo 
the  secondary  fermentation,  which  produces  the  mousse,  or  sparkling 
qualities  of  the  wine,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
sometimes  proving  too  powerful,  causes  the  immense  destruction  of 
bottles  and  loss  of  wine,  so  large  an  item  in  the  sum  of  expenses.     01' 
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late  years  the  average  has  been  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent. ;  in 
1842  it  reached  the  incredible  amount  of  fifty  per  cent.     Having 
been  carefully  corked,  twined   and  wired,  the  bottles  are  stowed  away 
on  their  sides,  in  lots  of  from  one  to  twenty  thousand,  for  the  period  oi" 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  a  thick,  muddy  deposit  is  precipi- 
tated to  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  horizon- 
tal racks,  perforated  witli  holes  so  shaped  that,  place  them  in  whatever 
inclination  you   may  desire,  they  are  always  secure  and  firm ;  and 
every  day  a  workman,  especially  charged  with  that  duty,  shakes  them 
gently,  and  at  the  same  moment  raises  them  slightly,  until  by  slow 
degrees  they  obtain  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  sediment  finds  its 
way  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  accumulating  on  the  end  of  the  cork, 
leaving  the  wine  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  crystal.     In  this  position 
they  can,  and  sometimes  do,  remain  for  years  ;  in  fact,  tlicy  are  never 
removed  from  it,  although  such  removal  would  entail  no  injury  to  the 
contents,  until  it  is  wanted   for  export  or  sale,  as  the  wine  will  keep 
without  deterioration,  if  unmixed  with  sug^,  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
but  after  the  sugar  has  been  added  it  will  depreciate  sensibly  in  fiWQ  or 
six  years.     The  next  operation  is  that  of  the  dip^orgemcjit,  or  cleansing 
out  of  the  sediment,  which  is  the  most  difficult  and  delicate,  as  it  is  the 
most  curious,  requiring  great  skill  and  precision  in  the  handling,  for  by 
this  time  the  wine  has  become  jfo  highly  eHervcs?ent,  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  unskillful  and  uninitiated  it  would  either  be  made  cloudy  or  ever}* 
drop  would  suddenly  quit  the  bottle.     The  practised  cUgorgcur,  how- 
over,  takes  it  carefully  from  its  perpendicular  position,  and  inclining 
it  slightly,  with  its  mouth  towards  the  ground,  divests  it  of  the  wire 
and  twine,  and,  with  an  instrument  resembling  ft  brad-awl,  quickly 
displaces  the  cork,  which  fiies  i'rom  its  resting-place  with  a  sharp  re- 
port, carrying  with  it  all  the  deposit,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wine  ; 
seldom  as  much,  however,  as  is  necessary  to  give  place  for  the  liquor 
which  is  immediately  afterwards  added.     Up  to  this  moment,  the  wine 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  such  assistance  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  remains  free  from  any  artificial  mixture,  but  on  leaving  the 
table  of  the  digorgcnr,  it  passes  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  mixer, 
who  adds  to  each  bottle,  according  to  the  country  it  is  to  be  sent  to, 
lix»m  eight  to  twenty-two  per  cent  of  a  liquor  composed  of  cr}'6tallized 
sugar  candy  of  the  finest  quality,  dissolved  in  wine  of  a  character  es- 
pecially  intended  for  this  use,  and  a  certain  per  centagc  of  very  fine  old 
Champagne  brandy,  for  which  a  fabulous  price  is  paid.     For  America 
the  allowance  of  brandy  is  never  over  one  per  cent,  whilst  for  England 
three  and  sometimes  ibur  is  added.     For  the  Parisian  consumption  one 
per  cent  is  also  the  quota,  but  for  Russia  and  Germany  a  very  spirit- 
uous wine  is  employed  instead.     As  the  addition  of  the  liquor  is  great- 
er tlian  the  escape  of  wine  and  deposit,  the  necessary  quantity  is  gener- 
ally poured  out  into  bottles  w^iich  are  slightly  fortified,  and  s«)ld  to  the 
Parisian  restaurateurs,  who  readily  retail  it,  under  the  name  of  *  Ti- 
sanne,*  at  four  francs  the  bottle. 

In  defense  of  this  addiiion  of  sugar  and  spirits,  it  is  alleged  that  it 
is  employed  not  only  to  give  sweetness  and  body  to  the  wine,  but  also 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  certain  dele- 
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terious  qualities  appertaining  to  it  in  its  natural  state,  which,  un- 
changed, would  render  it  both  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  required  to  correct  the  malic 
acid  which  forms  a  constituent  element  of  the  wine,  which,  if  drank 
pure,  would  inevitably  cause  in  the  stomach  of  the  imbiber  thereof,  a 
sensation  painfully  reminding  him  of  the  •  belly-ache  '  of  his  boyhood. 
From  the  mixer  the  bottle  passes  to  the  corker,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  lever,  ruduces  the  cork,  which  is  previously  soaked  in  wine,  to 
about  half  its  original  size,  and  forces  it  into  its  place  ;  it  is  then  secured 
by  twine  and  wire,  which  gives  it  the  knobby-looking  head  it  possesses 
when  released  from  its  prison  by  the  consumer  ;  and  finally,  after  being 
tin- foiled  or  leaded,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  labelled,  it  is  packed  away 
in  cases  or  baskets  to  await  orders  for  shipment.  The  average  day's 
work  of  a  large  establishment  is  one  thousand  bottles.  The  report  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  states  that  the  annual  export  of  genuine 
Champagne  wine  is  about  thirteen  millions  of  bottles,  which  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  To  Germany,  which  includes  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
all  the  States  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  between  four 
and  five  millions.  To  America  the  exportation  amounts  to  very  nearly 
three  millions,  and  to  Russia  about  two  millions.  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium the  consumption  averages  about  two  millions,  while  in  England 
the  demand  is  very  limited,  seldom  exceeding  half-a-million,  leaving 
about  a  million  and  a  half  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  class  of  wines 
sent  to  Russia  and  Germany,  as  a  general  rule,  are  of  the  first  quality, 
possessing  delicacy  of  flavor,  light  body,  and  highly  efTervescing,  with 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  America,  which 
ofiers  no  fixed  standard  of  taste,  every  grade  and  quality,  from  the 
Ueidsick.  with  its  eighteen  per  cent  of  sweetened  liquor,  to  the  *  Grand 
Vin  *  of  Moet,  with  its  two  per  cent  of  brandy  a  VAnglaise,  are  ex- 
ported, and  find  admirers  and  advocates.  The  general  standard  of 
the  first -clarfs  houses,  however,  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  per  cent,  (and 
an  experiment  is  now  being  made  by  the  well-known  firm  of  G.  H. 
Mumin  &c  Co.,  to  introduce  into  this  market  an  article  with  but  a 
moiety  of  the  usual  addition  of  sugar,  approaching,  as  near  as  possible. 
to  the  French  standard,  which  ranges  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent.) 
To  England,  however,  is  sent  the  driest,  strongest,  and  poorest  quality 
of  wine,  for  although  an  English  wine-merchant  will  assure  you  that  he 
receives  none  but  wine  of  the  first  quality,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  in  the 
Champagne  district,  that  an  order  for  anything  above  the  third  quality 
rarely  find.s  its  way  from  London,  and  as  no  labels  arc  permitted  on 
wine  intended  for  that  market,  the  manufacturer  has  no  means  of 
designatinir  the  true  quality  to  the  consumer,  who  is  thus  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  dealers,  who  are,  beyond  contradiction,  as  a  class,  the 
greatest  rogues  in  Cliristendom. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion,  on  the  part  of  would-be  wine  oracles 
and  pseudo-connoisseurs  to  talk  leaniedly  and  inveigh  bitterly  against 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  '  the  extraordinary  depreciation  in  the 
quality  of  Cliarnpairne  wine,*  some  of  them  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
they  do  n't  believe  '  there  is  a  single  bottle  of  genuine  wine  ever  reaches 
our  shores,'  (quoting,  in  su!  )st  ant  iation  of  their  dictum,  their  recollections  of 
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the  *  celebrated  I.  C.  Champagne/  the  *  famed  Comet  brand,*  and  a 
host  of  fancy  names  *  long  since  dead  and  passed  away,*  any  of  which 
could  be  had  for  fourteen  dollars  or  less.  In  the  '  dollar  sense  '  of  the 
case,  these  gentlemen  are  very  nearly  right,  but  they  forget  that  during 
that  same  period  of  time,  flour,  •  the  staff  of  life,'  to  quote  that  elegant 
remark  of  tlie  classic  Baggs,  *  is  n't  what  it  use  to  was,'  and  it  is  vividly 
within  the  recollection  of  many  suflbring  house-keepers,  that  a  shilling 
loaf  of  bread,  twenty  years  ago,  was  esteemed  food  enough  for  a  grow- 
ing family,  while  now  it  barely  suUices  to  stay  the  stomach  of  a  sturdy 
stripling.  But  that  feeling  fact  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the 
Gcnessee  of  to-day  is  inferior  to  the  common  brands  of  other  and  cheaper 
limes,  nor  is  it  a  convincing  argument  that  the  bakers  of  yore  had  more 
conscience  than  the  modern  dough-faces,  or  still  less  that  Young  Ame- 
rica is  a  better  feeder  than  his  father  ;  it  simply  demonstrates  that  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
prices  go  up  or  quality  goes  down,  just  as  naturally  as  water  fmds  its 
level,  or  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Now,  apply  the  same  rule  to 
Champagne  wine,  and  you  have  the  same  result,  for  how  is  it  possible 
that,  with  a  limited  and  frequently  a  diminished  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  and  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  manufactured 
article,  prices  and  quality  should  remain  stationary.  It  certainly  can 
not  be  supposed  that  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  are  going  to 
invest  irom  one  to  fi\Q  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  merely  for 
the  fun  of  hearing  the  corks  pop,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ex- 
port inojitahhj  the  same  article  which  cost  them  in  1846  (the  most 
famous  vintage  on  record)  at  the  rate  ol  four  sous  the  dottle,  for  which 
they  now  pay  forty  sous,  and  sell  it  at  the  same  price,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  why  first-quality  wine  has  appreciated  in  price,  and  why 
fourteen  dollars  now  will  not  buy  the  same  wine  as  it  did  years  ago.  If 
gentlemen  must  have  the  best  article,  they  have  got  to  pay  for  it,  and, 
comparing  it  with  every  other  article  of  trade  or  consumption,  subject 
to  the  same  vicissitudes,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  the  dozen,  it  does 
not  yield  as  liberal  a  profit  as  when  sold  at  the  minimum  price  so 
pathetically  lamented  for  by  the  old  fogies  in  question.  Ten  years  ago 
the  connoisseur  placed  before  his  cherished  gastronomical  chums,  claret 
of  the  premiere  cue  at  fifteen  dollars  the  dozen,  brandy  of  a  fabulous 
age  and  undoubted  purity,  at  five  dollars  the  gallon,  and  segars  of  the 
choicest  brands  and  most  delicious  fragrance,  at  fifty  dollars  the  thou- 
sand. Why,  then,  should  he  object  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  a  case 
for  the  best  Champagne,  which  the  great  De  Thou  so  appropriately 
termed  *  Vinum  Dei.' 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  a  very  fair 
wine,  good  enough  for  any  man's  drinking,  cannot  be  had  at  the  stereo- 
typed price  of  fourteen  dollars.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  several 
brands  sent  to  this  market,  and  held  at  that  price,  which  have  puzzled 
many  excellent  judges,  even  when  placed  in  competition  with  higher 
grades  ;  but  I  do  maintain  that,  under  that  price,  the  thing  is  impossible, 
and  as  Champagne  is  somewhat 

*  Like  jERSMiAn's  figs, 
The  good  are  rerj  good,  the  bad  too  bad  to  give  the  pigs*' 
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the  consumer  had  better  err  on  the  right  side  by  buying  the  very  best, 
as  he  may  rest  well  assured  that  neither  his  friends  nor  his  stomach 
ever  find  fault  with  a  wine  for  being  too  good.  Much  more  could  be 
said  and  written  on  this  genial  topic,  but  although  the  subject  is  not 
exhausted,  the  audience  probably  are,  so  we  will  rest  here  for  the  present. 


COMMODORE  STEWART. 


The  gale,  with  fierce  wild  laughter,  sweeps  the  ocean  and  the  wooti. 
And  the  rain  comes  pouring  after,  in  a  rude  and  rushing  flood : 
The  elements  are  sounding  their  war-cry  on  the  main, 
But  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

What  joy  it  was  to  battle  with  the  armies  of  the  storm, 
To  hear  the  cannon-rattle  of  the  lightnings  red  and  warm : 
Siill  the  victor  frigate  flying  in  her  triumph  o'er  the  main, 
But  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

Ah  I  beneath  her  streaming  pennon,  with  its  star-lit  field  of  blue, 
And  around  her  black-mouthed  cannon,  many  a  spirit  brave  and  true 
Long  shall  mourn  the  ancient  leader  and  his  kindly  smile  in  vain, 
For  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

How  they  gloried  in  his  bearing  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 
When  the  terror  of  his  daring  blanched  the  faces  of  the  foe : 
When  the  world  stood  still  to  listen  as  his  cannon  shook  the  main. 
But  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

Ah  1  thou  brave  old  heart  of  iron  I  Time  hath  touched  thy  cords  with  rust, 
And  the  years  thy  fame  environ  with  forgetfulness  and  dust: 
Brave  old  Ironsides  no  longer  is  the  monarch  of  the  main, 
And  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

Like  a  dream  of  many  summers,  like  a  tale  too  often  told, 
In  the  past  your  glory  slumbers  and  your  fame  is  growing  old  ; 
Hide  thy  gray  hairs  from  the  present,  for  the  past  appeals  in  vain, 
And  the  glory  of  tiie  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

To  the  lives  that  are  immortal  with  the  bravest  and  the  best, 

Enter  through  the  open  portal,  write  your  deeds  among  the  rest: 

One  more  name  on  Fame's  dread  records.  Death  shall  strike  the  golden  chain. 

And  the  glory  of  the  tempest  thrill  the  world's  great  heart  again  I 

Grand  Rapidf,  (J/itA.,)  Nov.  14, 1855, 
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SPRING,   AUTUMN,   AND   ETERNITY. 

'  II B  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  In  his  time.*  —  Ecclesia8TE8  3  :  11. 


There  aro  two  things  I  dearly  love, 

In  nature's  circling  year, 
Which  lift  my  spirit  far  above 

The  weiglit  of  earthly  care : 
They  bring  before  my  eager  view 

The  brightness  of  a  home, 
Where  all  their  loveliness  is  true, 

Nor  change  can  ever  come. 

The  early  times  of  Spring's  first  hours. 

Bring  freshness  to  tlie  lieart ; 
They  rouse  the  wearied  spirit's  powers. 

And  sweeter  life  impart : 
Her  dancing  breezes  gently  woo 

The  blossoms  of  the  rose, 
All  wet  with  sparkling  morning  dew, 

Their  petals  to  inclose. 

The  weary  sufferer  of  pain, 

The  bowed  with  care  or  grief; 
I  fail  her  returning  once  again, 

With  hopes  of  sweet  relief: 
Spring  hours  cannot  fail  to  bring 

Calm  and  consoling  thought. 
Tier  many  voices  over  sing 

Of  joy  to  mortals  brought 

But  how,  0  Autumn  1  shall  I  dare 

To  paint  thy  gorgeous  hues; 
The  softness  of  thy  morning  air, 

Thine  evening's  pearly  dele's : 
The  solemn  grandeur  of  thy  night, 

Whoso  starry  crown  is  set 
With  gems  more  radiantly  bright, 

Than  earthly  coronet  ? 

The  glory  of  thy  sunset  hour, 

When  all  is  calm  and  still. 
Brings  full  conviction  of  the  Power 

That  heaven  and  earth  doth  fill ; 
Oh !  who  can  gaze  upon  thy  skies, 

As  twilight  shades  them  o'er. 
And  not  from  earthly  dreamings  rise, 

Their  Maker  to  adore  ? 

The  wreath  of  fading  Summer  flowers 

Is  yet  upon  thy  brow, 
But  all  the  mirth  of  Summer  hours 

Is  changed  to  sadness  now. 
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And  yet,  upon  thy  dying  head, 

A  solemn  beauty  hes, 
More  glorious  than  the  riches  spread 

'Neath  Summer's  glowing  skies. 

Ever,  0  Autumn  I  shalt  thou  be 

To  VrS^  an  emblem  meet 
Of  spirits  sinking  peacefully 

To  slumber  calm  and  sweet  ; 
Though  thy  delights  not  long  may  hist, 

Yet  ours  shall  still  increase  : 
Thy  reign  be  soon  for  over  past, 

But  ours  shall  never  cease. 

Ah  I  not  like  thee  shall  pass  away, 

The  Christian's  hope  and  joy : 
Wo  look  for  an  eternal  day, 

And  bliss  without  alloy  — 
For  glories  hid  from  mortal  sight. 

Revealed  in  realms  above  — 
For  fadeless  crowns  of  heavenly  hghi, 

And  perfectness  of  love. 
aharU9ton,  S.  C,  Ma;/,  1S56. 
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*  There  are  some  heart-entwining  hours  in  life, 
With  sweet,  seraphic  inspiration  rife ; 
Then  mellowing  thoughts,  like  music  on  the  car, 
Melt  through  the  soul  and  revel  in  a  tear ; 
And  such  are  they,  when,  tranquil  and  alone, 
We  sit  and  ponder  on  long  penods  flown ; 
And,  charmed  by  fancy's  retrospective  guze, 
Live  in  an  atmosphere  of  other  days : 
Till  friends  and  faces  flashing  on  the  mind. 
Conceal  the  havoc  time  has  left  behind.' 

The  whistle  blew,  the  train  slackened  its  speed,  and  I  was  once 
again  in  Oakfields  —  the  scene  of  my  boarding-school  days.  I  was 
just  twenty-three ;  I  had  finished  what  the  worthy  Mrs.  Partington 
would  call  *  book-studies '  ;  I  had  yet  to  learn  many  pimgent  lessons, 
not  taught  in  books  ;  and  was  all  impatience  to  engage  in  the  conflicts 
of  *  real  life.*  I  had  visited  Oakfields  but  once  since  I  had  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  Mr.  Lawson's  family,  and,  as  I  stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  depot,  and  cast  my  eyes  over  the  village,  I  involimtarily  ex- 
claimed, *  How  changed  ! ' 

On  the  May  morning,  in  the  year  18 — ,  when  I  first  beheld  this 

little  village,  nestled  cosily  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains,  no 

screeching  car- whistles  or  factory-bells  disturbed  its  sweet  peacefulness. 

The  rickety  old  stage  that  was  dragged  twice  a  week  over  a  rough 
turnpike  to  a  neighboring  city,  thus  forming  the  only  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  denizens  of  Oakfields  enjoyed,  was  supplanted 
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by  an  impatient,  bustling  engine  that  now  almost  hourly  dashes  up  be- 
fore a  neat  little  depot,  as  if  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  aii 
intim  xte  friend  of  Young  America,  and  the  son  of  that  worthy  sire — 
Progress  of  Civilization.  The  old  store,  whereat  we  boys  were  used 
to  congregate  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  candies  and 
sugar-cakes  for  the  approaching  Sabbath,  was  replaced  by  a  large,  city- 
fied-looking  building,  which  I  did  not  like  at  all.  Its  windows  con- 
tained no  glass  jars  filled  with  sweet  temptations  for  a  straggling 
school -boy  who  might  chance  to  pass  by  ;  and  I  saw  no  group  assembled 
on  the  stoop  to  survey  the  coveted  contents  of  the  show-case,  and  de- 
plore the  physicked  condition  of  their  purses.  In  the  stead  of  fish-hooks, 
Jews-harps  and  candies,  were  now  exhibited  calicoes,  delaines,  silks  and 
gaudy  ribbons,  which  serve  as  powerful  magnets  to  draw  together  daily 
the  shopping  sisterhood  of  Oakfields.     Sad  degeneracy  ! 

I  w^alked  on  slowly  up  the  street,  but  recognized  no  familiar  face. 
I  stepped  into  the  old  white-haired  shoe-maker's  ;  he  was  not  in  his 
low,  backless  seat  by  the  window.  They  told  me  he  was  dead.  I  left, 
wondering  how  he  had  got  along  with  his  huge  budget  of  broken  pro- 
mises ! 

The  tailor's  shop  was  a  little  farther  on,  but  the  one-legged  tailor, 
who  once  sold  me  an  old  coat  for  a  new  one,  was  not  there.  He  had 
followed  in  the  wake  of  his  pious  neighbor,  the  shoe-maker  1 

I  met  several,  but  their  faces  were  all  new. 

Here,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  all  were  familiar,  now  all  were 
strangers.  A  feeling  of  sadness  took  possession  of  me,  and  almost  un- 
consciously I  repeated  those  beautiful  lines  of  Scott : 

•  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    Tbe  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  marvelling  Sojnood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 

How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 
IIow  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force. 

Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 
liike  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !    Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.' 

But  yes  I  there  was  one  thing  that  looked  as  of  old.  Yes  I  there  it  stood 
—  the  old  brown-stone  church  I  The  same  block  of  marble  was  over 
the  door,  with  1796  roughly  cliiselled  upon  it,  and  there,  sloping  gently 
from  the  great  door,  was  the  long  village-green,  as  fresh  and  verdant  at^ 
when  wc  boys  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  were  wont  to  play  at  wicket  on 
the  velvet  green-sward.  And  there,  too,  just  across  die  green,  was  the 
neat  little  parsonage,  and  a  short  way  from  it  the  Female  Seminary. 
Allow  me,  en  passa7ity  to  remark  that  this  same  Female  Seminaiywae 
a  most  worthy  institution  I  and  at  its  upper  windows  used  to  sit  strong 
attractions  for  the  *  Institute  boys,'  who  much  delighted  in  promenading 
up  and  down  the  green  before  them.  And  it  is  quite  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  fluttering  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  windows  was  not  greatly 
calculated  to  lessen  the  power  of  these  attractions,  or  prevent  as  vehe- 
ment a  fluttering  of  hearts. 

Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  I  walked  on  rapidly  past  the  Semi- 
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nary,  past  the  church,  past  the  grave-yard,  and  there  looming  up 
through  the  thickly  foliaged  trees  to  my  sight  was  Oakfields  Institute. 
I  stopped  short  as  the  old  huilding  came  in  full  sight.  For  an  instant 
the  wheels  of  time  seemed  to  cease  their  onward  course  and  roll  back 
from  past  to  present !  I  was  once  more  a  boy  of  seventeen  and  a 
scholar  within  those  walls.  Old  friends  and  familiar  faces  came  rush- 
ing back  upon  me,  and  I  lived  in  *  an  atmosphere  of  other  days.' 
Lizzie's  came  too.  I  could  not  be  mistaken ;  those  sweet  blue  eyes  were 
hers,  and  so  that  siumy  hair  ;  there  was  the  same  slight  bending  for- 
ward of  the  head,  the  same  modest  falling  of  the  eyes  ;  she  had  the 
same  bewitching  air  of  melancholy  about  her  every  movement,  the  same 
tell-tale  blush  of  maiden  modesty  flushed  her  cheek,  and  for  all  the 
world  she  looked  as  when  we  sat  those  summer  evenings  by  her  father's 
cabinet  window,  and  our  souls,  hand  in  hand,  crossed  the  boundaries 
of  Now,  and  built  on  the  vast  plains  of  the  Futuke  airy  castles  for  us  to 
revel  in !  But  those  meetings  were  few.  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  stem, 
unimpassioned  man,  and  would  have  raved  terribly,  as  Lizzie  used  to 
say,  had  he  known  that,  while  he  was  in  bed  and  in  sweet  slavery  to 
Morpheus,  noiseless  conferences  were  being  held  almost  directly  under 
his  head.  But  he  did  n't  know  any  such  thing ;  and  conferences  were 
held  after  the  identical  Know-Nothing  style  I  And  what  a  happy, 
heedless  Know-Nothing  I  was  I  The  morrow  —  I  never  thought  of  it 
only  in  so  much  as  it  was  to  bring  me  with  my  idol !  Trouble  —  the 
word  never  entered  my  brainless  head  I  I  saw  nothing,  thought  of 
nothing,  dreamt  of  nothing,  but  Love,  and  the  happiness  which  I  ima- 
gined invariably  kept  it  company  !  Books  were  lain  aside,  study  hours 
were  spent  in  covering  a  half-dozen  sheets  of  foolscap  with  a  narne  ; 
the  bell  for  meals  was  disregarded,  —  eat  I  why  should  I  eat  ?  The 
hour  for  retiring  was  forgotten,  or  disregarded,  and  so  that  for  rising. 
It  could  hardly  be  said  of  me  that  I  *  lived,  moved  and  had  my  being.' 
I  was  too  happy  to  live,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  hanging  myself  out 
of  sheer  happiness ! 

Somebody  loaned  me  a  novel  —  I  forgot  its  title  or  author,  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  overflowed  with  agony,  and  a  deal  of  it  run  into  me !  I  was 
absolutely  drunk  with  passion.  No  impossibilities  were  recognized  at 
my  court.  I  could  do  any  thing  and  every  thing  at  her  slightest  nod.  I 
could  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  a  hen-coop,  scale  Mont  Blanc  in 
mid- winter,  and,  throwing  *  full  defiance '  in  the  face  of  avalanches, 
brave  their  mightiest  tumblings !     All  —  all  would  I  do  for  her  sake  ! 

*  I  WOULD  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  darins^  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  younff  suckling-cub  ffom  the  she-bear  j 
Yea,  mock  the  uon  when  he  roars  for  prey !  * 

I  felt  that  language  was  too  lean  to  express  my  devotion,  and  I  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it  by  deeds.  Oh !  thought  I,  if  Oak- 
field  Institute  would  but  blaze  and  bum  on  some  dark,  terrific  night ;  ii' 
winds  would  howl,  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  flash,  and,  as  timber 
after  timber  fell  crashing  through  the  ruins,  the  escaped  family  would 
shout,  and  cry,  and  wail,  and  a  terror-stricken  mother  woidd  faint 
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moaning  the  name  of  the  fair  daughter  who  slept  in  the  burning  build- 
ing, how  I  would  spring  forward  *  to  the  rescue ! '  how  I  would  combat 
with  flame  and  smoke,  and,  with  burning  clothes  and  hair  on  fire,  fight 
my  way  through  falling  timbers  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  grasping  the 
dying  girl  descend  the  tottering  stairs,  shielding  her  from  a  falling  tim- 
ber with  my  own  strong  head  ;  and  as  the  crowd,  heart-sick,  cried  out, 
'  They  are  lost  I '  I  would  leap  forth  from  the  burning  mass,  and  laying 
my  precious  burden  at  the  feet  of  her  despairing  parents,  sink  down 
upon  the  ground — not  dead,  but  near  it  I  Then  for  months  I  would 
toss  on  a  '  feverish  couch,'  with  the  lovely  being  I  had  snatched  from 
'  the  jaws  of  death '  as  my  only  nurse  I  and  then  health  w^ould  be  re- 
stored, and  then,  why,  of  course,  what  else  but  a  marriage !  Oh !  it 
was  a  woeful  disappointment  when,  like  ambitious  Icarus,  I  flew  too 
liigh  on  the  strength  of  wax  wings  and  came  down  again  in  as  sum- 
mary manner  as  did  that  personage,  to  find  all  this,  instead  of  being  a 
joyous  reality,  but  the  phantasma  of  a  school-boy  in  love !  But  1  de- 
voured the  contents  of  another  yellow-covered  novel,  and  I  was  up 
again  as  high  as  before.  In  this  happy  lunacy  did  I  luxuriate  for  two 
years !  We  met  seldom,  to  be  sure  —  but  those  meetings !  Even 
now,  with  twenty  years  intervening,  the  remembrance  of  them  re- 
kindles the  ardor,  and  reanimates  the  happiness,  of  those  stolen  mo- 
ments. In  that  remembrance  I  relive  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 
But  the  last  of  those  days  came,  and  I  took  my  departure  from  Oak- 
fields.     In  a  mouth  I  was  in  quasi  possession  of  half  a  comer  in  the 

law  office  of  Judge  N ,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  enjoying  the 

use  of  an  old,  worn-out  copy  of  Chitty's  Blackstone. 

Time  passed  rapidly  enough.  I  met  occasionally  in  the  street  some 
straggling  denizen  of  Oakfields,  and  learned  therefrom  the  state  of  the 
crops,  the  death  or  marriage  of  some  villager,  or  the  good  dominie's 
health.  But  what  cared  I  for  the  dominie's  health,  or  the  crops,  or 
any  thing,  or  any  body,  save  —  well,  you  know  ? 

Months  had  now  passed,  and  I  longed  to  visit  the  dear  old  Institute. 
I  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  presented  itself^  and  left  the 
city  to  spend  a  night  beneath  her  old  roof.  We  sat  again  heart  to 
heart  and  hand  in  hand  by  the  cabinet  window  —  {tliat  window  I) 
The  evening  was  befitting  the  occasion.  The  full- orbed  moon  rode  in 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  her  soft  rays  stole  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
great  apple-tree  which  shaded  the  window,  and  filled  the  apartment 
with  that  soft,  bewitching  light  so  productive  of  loving  thoughts  and 
chivalrous  deeds.  A  gentle  breeze  was  frisking  among  the  -flowers  of 
the  garden,  and  the  leaves  of  the  great  tree  by  the  window  shooting 
ever  and  anon  through  the  half-opened  shutters,  and  scattering  the 
ringlets  which  lay  upon  my  breast.  That  was  a  happy,  holy  hour  I 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  glance  exchanged.  Her  head  reclining 
on  my  shoulder,  she  gazed  fixedly  on  the  broad,  star-gemmed  heavens, 
and  I  drank  years  of  delight  in  looking  upon  her  sweet  face  —  my  only 
heaven.  But  clouds  seemed  to  hover  over  it,  and  as  they  grew  blacker, 
and  threatened  to  burst  with  their  load  of  sorrow,  I  drew  her  closer  to 
my  heart,  and  eagerly  sought  the  cause.     Those  dark  eyes  slowly  fell, 
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and  I  saw  a  tear  steal  down  her  pale  cheek.  My  heart  was  too  full 
for  utterance.  Again  I  pressed  her  closer  to  my  heart,  and  eagerly 
asked  the  cause  of  this  sudden  sorrow.  She  raised  her  tearful  eyes, 
and  gazed  full  in  mine. 

*  Frank/  —  a  pause  —  *  Frank  —  Frank,  is  this  right  ?  *  She  placed 
her  hand  in  mine. 

*  What  right,  Lizzie  ?  ' 

*  Ought  I  thus  to  disregard  the  dearest  wishes  of  my  parents  *  —  a 
stifled  sob  —  *  Ought  I  thus  to  deceive ' 

She  could  say  no  more ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  she  flung  her 
arms  around  my  neck.  Amid  her  sobs  I  indistinctly  heard,  *  Something 
tells  me  it  is  wrong ! '  I  fully  comprehended  her  meaning.  The 
Reverend  Mrs.  Lawson  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
*  Conscience  is  a  sure  moral  guide  I '  Instilling  this  doctrine  into  the 
minds  of  her  children  at  an  early  age,  she  manufactured  for  them  *  a 
conscience'  by  setting  down  with  mathematical  precision  the  deeds 
that  are  good  and  those  that  are  evil,  her  own  wise  self  being  the  judge. 
So  that  they,  in  following  the  dictates  of  *  their  consciences '  but  obeyed 
the  dictum  of  their,  no  doubt,  well-wishing  mother.  *  Obey  your 
parents  in  all  things  I '  was,  of  course,  paramount  to  all  other  com- 
mandments on  the  schedule  of  this  pious  woman.  Lizzie  knew  weU 
that  loving  me  — me,  a  wild,  harum-scarum  scapegrace  ;  m>€,  who  was 
once  actually  seen  entering  the  village  tavern ;  m£,  who  had  smoked 
a  cigar,  it  being  demonstrated  to  a  mathematical  certainty  by  a  respect- 
able maiden  lady  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and,  as  much  as  aU,  m^,  who 
often  went  to  sleep  under  the  powerful  (!)  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawson  —  love  me  !  She  well  knew  what  a  flagrant  infringement  of 
that  commandment  her  beloved  mother  would  consider  it.  So  *her 
conscience '  told  her  it  was  wrong  I  And  a  darling  sister,  who  had  un- 
fortunately discovered  our  interesting  relations,  and  who  was  so  egregi- 
ously  homely  and  hateful  that  none  dare  come  within  a  rod  of  her,  and 
with  true  dog-like  nature,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  having  any  body 
entertain  any  affectionate  regards  for  her  sister,  backed  this  noble  con- 
scientiousness by  expressing  the  most  profound  admiration !  Nightly 
this  beloved  sister  regaled  her  bed-companion  with  a  sermon  on  the  sin- 
fulness of  exercising  the  heart-promptings  God  had  given  her,  or,  as 
she  expressed  it,  loving  *  that  worthless  fellow.'  It  was  something  in 
this  strain  :  You  love  him  ;  you  know  Fa  and  Ma  would  disapprove  it 
did  they  know  it,  and  you  were  not  deceiving  them,  as  you  are.  Dis- 
obeying and  deceiving  them  is  disobeying  God,  and  disobeying  God  is 
sure  destruction.  Therefore,  loving  him  will  send  your  soul  to  ever- 
lasting punishment  I  Then,  to  sum  up  all,  and  bring  the  question  to  a 
focus,  which  will  you  take.  Heaven  or  Frank  Doolittle  ?  Such  a  cate- 
gorical, and,  as  was  believed,  soul-interesting  query,  put  by  an  only, 
loved  and  elder  sister  to  a  confiding  girl  of  sixteen,  without  a  shadow 
of  self-will,  was  one  not  easily  to  be  answered  by  the  latter.  For  days 
and  months  a  fierce  conflict  raged  within.  She  loved  *  him '  —  loved 
him  as  her  life ;  she  knew  her  affection  was  reciprocated.  How  many 
were  her  hopes !     How  great  the  happiness  she  had  pictured  in  her 
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fancy !  And  must  they  now  be  trampled  ruthlcsBly  in  the  dust  ?  Yet, 
is  not  the  happiness  of  eternity  more  to  be  desired  than  that  of  a  few 
transient  years  here  in  life  ?  She  shuddered  at  her  sinfulnees  in 
doubting  which  to  choose.  Then  came  the  face  of  *  him ' ;  she  remem- 
bered some  word  he  had  whispered  in  her  ear  ;  she  stole  to  her  room 
and  took  from  the  comer  of  her  drawer  a  miniature,  and  then  she 
would  waver  in  her  decision. 

Many  were  the  hours  she  wept  and  prayed,  with  no  friend  to  ofier  a 
consoling  word  or  look,  but  only  a  sister  to  torture  her  with  rehears&lB  of 
the  wickedness  of '  that  loafer ! '  By  day  she  walked  about,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  and  gazing  absently  on  Uie 
ground.  Her  conduct  elicited  the  remarks  of  her  companions,  and 
numerous  insinuations  from  her  mother.  By  night  she  sobbed  and 
prayed,  but  never  slept !  Fearing  she  might  have  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  sinfulness  of  loving  *  that  wretch,'  the  elder  sister  would  reheaiee 
anew  the  logical  demonstration,  adding  each  time  a  report  that  had  ar- 
rived from  New- York  !  At  this  juncture  the  subject  of  these  reports 
made  his  appearance  in  Oakfields.  Mary  Lawson  scowled  and  tuned 
up  her  nose  ;  Mrs.  Law&ou  remarked  that  I  must  think  a  good  deal  of 
them,  and  her  mouth  shut  like  the  door  of  a  salamander  safe  ;  Mr. 
Lawson  was  rejoiced  to  know  I  had  not  come  as  a  pupil ;  and  Idssde 
Lawson  could  scarcely  refrain  from  crying  for  joy. 

'  Night  comos  on  apace.' 

Mrs.  Lawson  takes  hold  of  Mr.  Lawson's  coat-collar,  and,  without  much 
concern  about  their  guest  finding  a  sleeping-place,  travel  up  to  bed, 
and  I  travel  into  my  apartment  —  mine  for  an  hour  at  least  —  the 
cabinet !  Little  feet  were  heard  cautiously  descending  the  stairs ;  the 
door  softly  opened,  and  we  were  in  each  other's  embrace !  Where  was 
her  decision  1  She  did  n't  know.  But  her  conscience  (that  is,  the  in- 
junction of  her  sister)  prompted  her  to  look  for  it,  and  show  it  to  me. 
She  commenced,  and  with  tearful  eyes  told  me  the  conflict  that  raged 
within  her  breast,  her  doubts  and  fears,  her  wish  to  love  God  and  her 
parents,  and  at  the  same  time  love  me,  (loving  God  and  mammon,)  the 
advice  of  her  sister,  and  the  light  in  which  I  was  regarded  by  her 
parents  and  friends,  and  then  —  asked  my  advice  !  The  angel !  who 
could  help  loving  her  as  she  raised  her  tearful  eyes  and  asked  in  a  sor- 
rowful tone,  »  0  Frank !  what  shall  I  do  ? ' 

Who  will  chide  me  for  loving  Lizzie  Lawson  ?  '  But,  Lizade,'  I 
asked,  in  as  calm  a  voice  as  I  could  assume,  '  why  do  you  think  it 
wrong  to  love  me  ? ' 

'  Oh !  do  n't  ask  me,  Frank !  I  do  n't  think  it  is  —  that  is  —  I  mean 
—  Mary  —  mother — 0  Frank!'  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
she  wept  aloud. 

A  train  of  curious  emotions  flitted  through  my  breast.  I  felt  mad. 
bloodthirsty  ;  I  wanted  to  sack  the  house,  and  hang  the  unappreciating 
wretches  who  snored  beneath  its  roof;  then  I  settled  into  pity,  then  into 
admiration.  She  slowly  raised  her  head  and  wiped  away  the  truant  tears. 

'  I  do  n't  think  they  will  always  have  so  ill  an  opinion  of  you,  dear 
Frank,'  she  said,  struggling  with  her  tears. 
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*  I  hope  not  at  least,  Lizzie  ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  in  after  years, 
when  I  shall  have  reached  the  age  and  stature  of  manhood,  and  by  my 
conduct,  put  to  the  lie  all  these  reports,  and  drowned  all  ill  opinions  in 
my  improvements  —  do  you  not  think  that  then  they  would  consent  to 
our  marrying  ?  * 

'  Ye -yes,  I  think  they  would.' 

*  Then,  Lizzie,  let  *8  cast  anchor,  and  await  patiently  the  arrival  of 
that  hopeful  breeze  which  is  to  carry  us  into  a  safe  harbor.  Our  boats 
will  be  separated  for  a  while,  Lizzie,  but  be  assured  they  will  meet 
again,  and,  linked  together,  ride  fearlessly  against  the  boisterous  squalls 
that  constantly  beset  the  pathway  of  life's  voyagers  I  Be  cheerful  I  be 
hopeful !  I  shall  use  all  human  means  to  make  myself  worthy  of  my 
guiding-star  in  life,  and  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  your * 

My  speech  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  sound  of  foot-falls 
Lizzie  sprang  from  my  arms,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  in 
her  bed-chamber.  The  foot-falls  were  just  no  foot-falls  at  all,  and  I 
stretched  myself  on  a  settee  to  dream  the  night  away.  Morning  came. 
Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched.  The  stage  was  waiting  at  the  gate, 
and,  springing  into  it,  I  left  the  scene  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  my  life,  without  the  courage  to  whisper  a  parting 
word  in  the  ear  of  the  sweet  girl  to  whose  affection,  '  pure  as  the  loves 
of  angels/  I  owed  the  cup  of  happiness  I  had  quafied  for  so  many 
months. 

We  met  no  more  for  years. 

Again  I  was  in  my  comer,  and  engaged  with  youthful  ardor  in  per- 
suit  of  the  profession  I  had  chosen.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however, 
to  record  here  the  efforts  I  put  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
ends,  only  which  would  admit  me  to  the  bosom  of  that  august  family 
of  the  Lawsons.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  no  lecture  was  unattended  ; 
no  avenue  in  which  were  means  of  improvement,  moral  or  intellectual, 
was  left  unexplored  ;  the  strictest  watchfulness  was  kept  on  every  word 
and  deed,  that  no  evil  report  might  reach  the  willing  ear  of  Mar}* 
LawBon ;  invitations  to  parties  and  champagne  suppers  —  then,  as  now, 
in  vogue  with  the  bloods  —  were  declined,  I  thereby  challenging,  and 
receiving,  too,  the  jeers  of  former  companions,  who  seemed  to  have 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  me.  I  didn*t  blame  them.  And. 
moreover,  my  deportment  in  the  sublime  presence  of  Mr.  Henry  Law- 
son  —  a  very  learned  brother  —  was  the  quintessence  of  decorum  and 
respect  for  his  towering  superiority,  never  failing  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  his  beloved  mother. 

The  reader  —  if  any  there  be  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  glance  at 
this  crude  lucubration  —  was  never,  perhaps,  of  a  wild,  romantic,  im- 
petuous nature,  ill-brooking  the  finger  of  contempt,  and  in  abundant 
pofiseasion  of  the  various  qualities  succinctly  expressed  in  the  word  devil- 
try. If  he  never  was,  I  regret  it  exceedingly,  as  he  is  entirely  unable 
to  appreciate  these  efforts  and  humiliating  sacrifices.  But  the  object  to 
be  attained  I  It  ever  stood  at  my  shoulder,  and  whispered  words  ol' 
encouragement  in  my  ear  I  I  felt  I  was  doing  a  noble  work  ;  I  looked 
forward  with  inexpressible  delight  to  the  sphere  I  was  striving  to  enter, 
where  I  felt  confident  the  highest  and  proudest  honors  ultimately 
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awaited  me  I  Then  my  poor  mother  would  have  a  home,  and  spend 
the  remaining  days  of  her  life  in  peace  and  happiness  ;  and  there  was 
an  only  sister  who  would  be  able  to  acquire  an  education,  and,  perhaps, 
procure  a  splendid  alliance  by  my  high  position  I  And  then,  thrice  more 
than  all,  that  pair  of  blue  eyes ! 

Say,  reader,  could  I  not  well  dispense  with  my  former  mercurial 
comrades  for  the  companionship  of  such  dreams  ?  The  reader  must, 
by  this  time,  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  writer  has  been  a 
dreamer  from  his  infancy.  But  of  all  my  dreams  —  and  I  have  had 
not  a  few  in  my  time  —  none  was  so  delightful  as  this. 

And  now  had  come  the  day  I  I  had  continued  my  studies  with  un- 
remitting zeal ;  I  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  of  the  Empire  State  ;  I  had 

become  the  partner  of  my  old  preceptor,  Judge  N ,  and  I  was 

ready  to  go  to  Oak  fields  to  receive  the  reward  of  years  of  efibrt,  and 
the  realization  of  long-cherished  dreams.  I  had  n't  read  a  novel  since 
I  left  school  ;  the  stern  substance  of  law-books  had  taken  their  place, 
and  given  somewhat  of  their  reality  and  stability  to  an  ever-changing, 
passionate  nature. 

The  enthusiasm  of  youth  had  settled  into  a  calm,  fixed  love  !  How 
my  heart  beat  as  I  sprang  from  the  cars,  and  beheld  in  the  distance  the 
chimneys  of  Oakfields  Institute  rising  above  the  trees  ! 

Now  we  're  precisely  like  our  good  landlady's  pussy-cat  in  pursuit  of 
her  tail  —  we're  just  where  we  started  I  So,  let's  strike  a  tangent, 
and  land  on  the  wide  steps  leading  to  the  front  door  of  the  Institute  ! 
We  pull  the  bell.  No  response.  Again  we  grasp  the  bell-knob.  Oh  ! 
where  are  those  confounded  Biddies  I  I  can't  stand  still.  My  heart 
has  a  fit  of  the  chills.     But  hark  !  the  door  opens. 

*  Goodness,  gracious  !  Who  'd  e'er  a  thought  ?  Why,  Master  Frank, 
how  d'  ye  do  ?  *  It  was  Bridget,  the  same  old  soul  who  used  to  loan  me 
the  key  of  the  pantry.  Duly  saluting  Bridget,  and  shaking  her  big 
hand,  I  was  shown  into  the  •  back  parlor,'  where  the  family  were  con- 
gregated. A  volley  of  salutations  greeted  my  entrance.  Mr.  Lawsoii 
quickly  arose  from  his  seat  on  a  sofa,  and  was  '  very  glad  to  see  me ! ' 
Mrs.  Lawson,  after  a  deal  of  fuss,  picked  herself  out  of  her  rocking- 
chair,  and  was  also  glad  to  see  me  back  to  the  old  Institute  !  Miss 
Mary  Lawson  rose  from  her  lounging  posture  beside  her  mother,  and 
taking  a  stand  between  the  piano-stool  and  myself,  informed  me  that  1 
was  somewhat  a  stranger  !  But  there  was  another.  What  was  that 
family  without  that  another!  She  had  quietly  slipped  from  the  stool 
and  taken  a  seat  on  an  ottoman  at  the  end  of  the  piano.  I  almost 
pushed  aside  the  jealous  sister,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  my  love,  my 
life  —  Lizzie  Lawson  I  She  arose  from  her  seat,  her  hand  laying  like 
a  stone  in  mine,  and  said  :  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Doolittle  ?  '  and  sal 
down.  What  a  change  was  there  !  Girlhood  had  passed  ;  she  was  a 
woman.     Her  cheek  — 

*  Oh  !  call  it  fair,  not  palo' — 

had  lost  much  of  its  rosy  hue,  and  the  bewitching  dimple  in  her  chin, 
that  always  smiled  when  you  approached,  had  gone.     But  her  regular 
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features,  clear  complexion,  eyes  that  had  not  lost  a  whit  of  their  hright- 
iiess,  and  fine  form,  now  fully  matured,  more  than  compensated  for 
these  losses,  and  in  that  single  glance  I  felt  almost  repaid  for  my  exer- 
tions.    Mr.  Lawson  suddenly  broke  out,  and  I  took  a  seat  near  him. 

*  You  are  quite  a  stranger,  Mr.  Doolittle  ;  I  think  you  have  been 
here  but  once  since  you  left,  have  you  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  always  a  kind-hearted  lady ;  she  answered  the 
question : 

*  No ;  he  has  been  here  but  once  since  ;  why,  Mr.  Doolittle,  (great 
stress  on  the  Mr.)  you  have  really  slighted  us  ;  but  then,  I  don't  know, 
1  s'pose  you  city  folks  have  enough  to  think  about  besides  old  acquain- 
tances and  countryfolks  ;  and ' I  was  going  to  tell  all  she  said, 

but  Lord  I  it  would  take  a  quire  of  foolscap,  and  a  deal  more  patience, 
so  I  stop  short.  The  evening  wore  on.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from 
that  ottoman  I  How  sweet,  I  thought,  she  looked  as  she  sat  there,  her 
delicate  fingers  busily  engaged  on  a  piece  of  embroidery ;  but  1  had 
the  imparalleled  presumption  to  imagine  her  mind  was  not  particu- 
larly engaged  thereon  !  The  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  gave  ten  hysteri- 
cal strokes  on  its  cracked  bell ;  the  evening  devotions  were  had,  and  I 
was  shown  my  sleeping  apartment.  As  I  stood  in  the  door,  lamp  in 
hand,  and  bade  the  family  a  good-night,  Lizzie  raised  her  head,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  her  say  *  good-night.'  An  ecstatic  delight  thrilled 
my  whole  being  as  I  looked  on  the  lovely  face,  and  my  heart  whispered, 
'  She  is  mine  ! '  In  my  happiness  I  took  that  unblushing,  smileless 
face  for  that  of  7ny  Lizzie  Lawson.     It  was  not  hers  ! 

I  slept,  that  is,  I  dreamed  the  night  away,  and  morning  came  bright 
and  glorious.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  streaming  in  at  the  window, 
awoke  me  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  arose.  Several  books  lay  on  the  tju 
ble,  and  I  took  up  a  small  edition  of  Shakspeare.  We  boys  had  once 
on  an  *  exhibition  '  —  what  school-boy  don't  remember  those  times  — 
spoken  (and  tried  to  act)  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Cffisar,  I  having  the 
part  of  Brutus.  I  instantly  turned  to  that  play  and  read  over  the  parts. 
What  forms  and  faces  flocked  around  me  !  Almost  every  line  recalled 
some  trivial  and  long- forgotten  incident.  I  read  on,  part  after  part. 
An  indescribable  something  took  possession  of  me  as  I  read — 

*  Thou  hast  described 
A  hot  friend  cooling;  ever  note,  Lucillus, 
When  love  bej^ins  to  sicken  and  decay 
It  uaeth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith  : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  the  mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloodv  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial,'  etc. 

There  was  no  time  for  reflection  on  this  well-remembered  passage,  for 
the  breakfast-bell  rang,  and  I  hastened  to  the  dining-room  in  the  hope 
of  finding  Lizzie  there  alone.  They  were  all  there  but  her  !  To  my 
inquiries,  her  sister  answered  in  her  sharp  voice,  *  She  is  quite  unwell, 
sir.' 

Two  hours  thereafter  I  was  seated  in  the  back  parlor.     Miss  Mary 
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Lawson  occupied  the  sofa  not  far  from  me.  As  near  as  I  am  able  to 
recollect,  the  conversation  ran  thus  :  To  my  further  inquiries  as  to 
Lizzie  she  replied  :  '  Yes  sir,  she  is  quite  unwell,  but  nothing  serious,  I 
think,  sir.'  Her  eflbrt  to  speak  in  a  more  agreeable  tone  of  voice,  and 
appear  a  little  womanly,  was  not  wholly  ineffectual.  I  then  absently 
remarked,  more  to  myself  than  her, '  I  regret  it  exceedingly,  as  I  wished 
to  speak  with  her  on  a  very  interesting  —  that  is  I  —  I  — ' 

*  Yes  sir,  she  anticipated  it.'  How  very  coolly  she  said  that !  and 
how  very  coolly  she  continued  :  '  And  she  wished  me  to  say  to  you  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  open  again  the  relations  wliich  have  been  so  long 
discontinued ! ' 

If  she  had  hurled  the  piano  at  my  head  I  should  have  been  simply 
astonished,  but  in  tliis  case  I  was  thunderstruck  I  I  don't  know,  sure- 
ly, how  I  looked,  or  what  I  said,  but  I  must  have  exhibited  some  signs 
of  surprise,  for  Miss  L.  continued,  with  the  nonchalance  of  the  veriest 
stoic  who  ever  sat  under  the  nose  of  Zeno  : 

*  Surely,  sir,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  years  of  silence  and  absence 
un  your  part,  and  evident  neglect,  should  have  destroyed  the  foolish 
fancies  of  youth,  and  changed  the  tastes  of  thoughtless  girlhood ! ' 

1  did  not  spring  from  my  chair  and  pace  the  floor,  or  pull  my  hair, 
or  rant  and  rave  as  1  would  have  done  once,  but  I  sat  steadily  in  my 
chair,  looked  the  speaker  full  in  the  face,  and  when  she  had  done,  1 
asked  very  calmly  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see  '  Miss  Lawson.*  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  the  wish  of  that  lady  not  to  see  me,  and, 
moreover,  that  seeing  her  would  avail  nothing,  as  there  were  other  con- 
siderations that  weighed  against  me  :  such  as,  for  mstance,  I  was  not 
a  man  of  education,  or,  in  other  words,  I  had  not  spent  four  years  'within 
the  walls  of  a  college  ;  another  and  weighty  consideration  was,  that  I 
practised  the  profession  of  law,  or  I  was  a  lawyer,  which  term  in  the 
remarkable  mental  vision  of  the  Lawson  family  was  synonymous  with 
liar,  villain,  cut-throat ;  another  was  that  I  lived  in  New- York,  and 
New- York  having  within  its  borders  many  temptations,  (especially  for 
such  an  innocent  j'oung  man  as  I  had  ever  been  I)  I  must  have  de  ne- 
cessiti'  yielded  to  their  treacherous  charms,  and  consequently  was  total- 
ly unworthy  of  an  admittance  into  the  family  of  the  Lawsons.  These, 
with  many  more,  were  cast  into  the  scale,  and  Mr.  Doolittle  was  found 
wanting  I 

I  essayed  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  non-appearance  at  Oakfields  ; 
to  declare  my  constancy  and  unremitting  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
that  coveted  wortliiness,  and  to  avow  how  valueless  I  looked  upon  life 
without  the  idol  of  my  boyhood  as  of  my  manhood  ;  but  it  was  cast- 
ing pearls  bi»fore  swine  I  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself  for  stoop- 
ing so  low  as  to  dally  and  plead  with  this  proud,  selfish  spinster,  and 
stopped  unceremoniously,  seeing  with  clearer  vision  than  I  had  enjoyed 
the  preceding  evening  that  these  accusations  on  the  part  of  Mary  Law- 
son  were  but  rude  breast- works  of  defense  for  the  loveless  heart  of  her 
sister.  I  might  have  judged  harshly  —  doubtless  I  did.  I  have  often 
thought  since  1  might  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  thus  of  her  in 
whom  I  had  seen  naught  but  to  love,  to  cherish,  to  worship. 
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But  the  fiat  was  pronounced  :  it  shall  he  oheyed.  This  was  no  easy 
matter.  I  could  not  look  composedly  on  this  sundering  of  the  sweet 
lx)nds  that  had  so  long  entwined  my  heart.  The  cold  manner  of  Liz- 
zie on  the  preceding  evening  stared  me  in  the  face  ;  Lizzie  Lawson 
not  love  me  I  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  so  many  years  destroyed  I  The 
thought  was  too  intolerable  for  a  nature  so  sensitive  as  mine. 

I  began  to  lose  my  self-possession  ;  the  past,  the  present,  the  future 
were  dark  —  hopeless  ;  the  room,  the  yard  —  every  thing  wore  a  hate- 
ful look  ;  I  gazed  upon  the  calm,  unruffled  face  before  me  as  the  root 
of  all  this.  I  rose  from  my  seat.  My  progress  to  the  door  was  re- 
strained by  the  harsh  voice  of  Miss  Lawson  : 

*  Lizzie  has  wished  me,  Mr.  Doolittle,  to  hand  you  your  miniature, 
and  request  hers  if  you  have  it  with  you.' 

I  mechanically  placed  my  hand  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat,  and 
drew  forth  the  miniature  I  Lad  carried  and  caressed  for  six  long,  hap- 
py years.  Handing  it  to  her,  she  gave  me  mine,  and  passed  out  of  the 
door. 

I  looked  after  her  a  moment,  and  then  sat  down.  I  glanced  at 
the  miniature ;  it  was  that  of  a  grinning,  thoughtless  boy  of  seventeen 
The  smooth  boy-face  gave  rise  to  many  pleasant  —  no !  painful  now  — 
recollections,  and  gave  to  my  vision  a  truer  sight  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween Now  and  Then.  In  the  fullness  of  my  heart,  I  murmured,  in 
the  exquisite  imagery  of  Barry  Cornwall : 

*  I  SEEM  to  go 

Calmly,  yet  with  a  melancholy  step, 

Onward  and  onward.    Is  there  not  a  tale 

Of  some  man  (an  Arabian  as  I  think) 

Who  sailed  upon  the  wide  sea  many  days, 

Tossing  about,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waters, 

Until  he  saw  un  isle,  toward  which  his  ship 

Suddenly  turned  ?  there  is :  and  he  was  drawn, 

As  if  by'a  magnet,  on,  slowly,  until 

The  Tessel  neared  the  isle ;  and  then  it  flew 

Quick  as  a  shooting  star,  and  dashed  itself 

To  pieces.    MethinKS  I  am  that  man.' 

I  had  toiled  and  struggled  long  to  grasp  a  coveted  jewel,  and  when 
I  had  it  but  in  my  hand,  heartless  Fate  snatched  it  from  me  !  Hope 
led  me  on  with  beckoning  finger,  and  whispered  in  my  car  sweet  stories 
of  future  happiness  I  Say,  where  is  it  now  ?  There  was  no  answer. 
I  rose  and  passed  out  the  door  to  Mr.  Lawson's  study,  muttering  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  emotion,  *  Thus  hope  allures,  deceives,  and 
damns  !  *  1  conjured  up  some  excuse  for  my  sudden  departure,  and  left  the 
scene  where  had  been  spent  the  aroma  of  my  life,  never  to  return  !  I 
turned  to  take  one  last,  lingering  look  of  the  old  Institute,  as  I  passed 
out  the  gate. 

In  one  of  the  upper  windows  I  beheld  the  pale,  lovely  face  of : 

I  cannot  write  the  name  :  pardon  this  womanish  emotion  —  years  have 
softened  my  heart.  The  sweet  face,  like  all  my  dreams,  disappeared 
as  I  turned  to  gaze  upon  it ! 

I  never  saw  her  more  I     No  more  :  His  enough.  a.  a.  r. 
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*DOMIN£         QUO         VADI8?' 

It  wnfl  a  time  of  sword  and  flame. 

And  many  a  martyr  fled. 
And  many  that  wore  the  Christian  name 

From  rack  and  fagot  fled. 
Thi'v  flt'd  —  and  was  it  shame  to  fly, 

When  the  Faith  had  lost  its  home, 
\or  a  shelter  found  in  the  caves  under  ground, 

Where  worshipped  the  saints  of  Rome  ? 

Forth  by  the  Appian  Gate  at  night 

An  old  man  trembling  passea  ; 
His  hair  was  white,  and  his  long  beard  white, 

And  his  face  with  fear  aghast 
It  was  that  holy  saint  of  Chuist 

To  whom  IIk  had  left  IIis  flock; 
That  Head  and  Chief,  on  whose  belief 

He  had  built  as  on  a  rock. 

Ho  went  —  for  prayers  had  overborne 

His  choice  to  stay  and  die ; 
And  tender  words  of  love  had  shown 

The  martyr's  courage  high. 
And  he  whi)»«e  burning  zeal  had  nerved 

The  feeblest  for  the  stake, 
Mu»«t  yield  the  crown  that  was  hovering  down, 

For'younger  hands  to  take. 

So  (juickly  on  the  old  man  went, 

And  ha'stened  in  his  flight ; 
But  why  so  sudden  paused,  and  bent 

His  gaze  into  the  night. 
A  vision  through  the  distance  dark, 

A  form  of  light  advanced  ; 
And  with  steady  pace  it  nearcd  the  place 

Where  the  saint  stood  still  entranced. 

The  old  man  knelt,  as  he  had  need, 

For  he  shook  that  he  could  not  stand. 
Hut  the  luminous  form  came  on  with  speed, 

As  if  to  pass  by  at  his  hand. 

*  Oh !  whither  goest  Tnor,  my  Lord  ?  * 

He  cried  with  a  bitter  groan. 
For  he  could  not  brook  tiie  stern,  sad  look. 
That  was  fastened  on  his  own. 

Then  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Lord  replied  ; 
'  I  am  gt)ing  to  Rome,'  it  said, 

•  To  Ihj  crucified  afresh,  for  those 

Who  have  left  mv  cross  and  fled.* 
And  the  vision  died  on  the  thin  night  air, 

Ah  the  words  came  soft  and  calm, 
And  the  saint  went  back  to  dungeon  and  rack. 

And  got  him  his  martyr's  palm. 
«  »  »  * 

The  friars  who  this  tale  repeat 

Will  show  you  to  this  day. 
The  impress  of  those  blcss'cd  feet 

Where  they  trod  the  Appian  Way. 
But  more  to  me  these  words  avouch 

Than  relics  for  ages  adored ; 
As  I  murmur  them  still  like  a  charm  they  thrill, 

*  Whither  goest  thou,  my  Lord  ? ' 
Romt,  Jtaty.'H'fA.  ohaxlis  w.   baibd. 
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SIR       ROGER      INKLEBT'S       STORY. 


BY      KIT       KELVIN. 

'  Thbhb  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to 
come  :  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now :  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come.'  —  Hamlst. 

An  excellent  old  man  was  Roger  Inkleby.  As  full  of  wisdom  as  ex- 
perience, experience  as  age,  age  as  temperance  and  regularity  could 
command  by  the  will  of  God.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  in 
the  prime  of  his  silvery  locks.  "With  a  simle  pleasant  as  sun-Ught  ;  a 
heart  crowded  with  good  intentions  and  kind  thoughts  :  with  a  will  to 
execute  strong  as  Ufe  ;  with  advice  sincere  as  valuable ;  with  sjnmpathy 
warm  as  his  friendship,  was  Roger  Inkleby.  He  was  called  Sir  Roger 
to  perpetuate  his  universal  benevolence.  An  evening  passed  with  lum 
became  one  better  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  evaporating  irivoUties  of 
gayer  life.  But  he  is  now  entombed  with  the  worm  of  the  grave,  yet 
his  face  is  painted  upon,  and  his  virtues  framed  for,  my  memory. 

*  Come  to-morrow  evening,*  said  Sir  Roger,  *  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
story.' 

*  My  story  is  a  life-fact,*  commenced  Sir  Roger.  *  To  you  it  may  be 
instructive,  and  still  more,  you  may  remember  it  to  benefit  others  :  for 
you  know,*  turning  his  pleasant  eyes  full  upon  me,  *  we  love  to  do  good, 
at  least  we  should.  No  one  lives  without  power.  No  matter  the 
rank,  condition,  or  place.  Each  has  his  influence  upon  the  other.  It 
is  in  action,  conduct,  and  speech.  In  the  home,  the  ware-house,  the 
desk,  the  field,  upon  deck.  It  is  in  the  eye,  the  walk,  the  dress;  for 
the  latter  is  as  much  characteristic  of  the  man  as  his  face  is  the  index 
prefacing  the  life.  Brutes  recognize  the  fact.  A  mild  cur  you  see  with 
a  gentle  master  ;  a  savage  bull-dog  with  a  wretch.  And  yet,  incon- 
trovertible as  this  is,  it  is  little  regarded  —  too  little  by  the  parent,  less 
by  the  guardian.  g 

*  PhiHp  Marlowe  was  my  intimate  class-mate  in  college  —  a  young 
man  possessing  peculiar  and  noticeable  traits.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  apparently  easily  read.  He  was  am- 
bitious, cool  in  design,  shrewd,  cunning,  and  rashly  bold.  He  played 
deep  without  suspicion  or  failure.  Yet,  in  all  things,  he  lacked  OTie 
essential  principle.  This  was  effectually  covered  by  his  master  tact, 
and  he  always  passed  as  the  model  student.  I  fancied  he  suspected 
my  confidence  in  him  was  not  strong  ;  but  he  pursued  the  right  course 
in  such  a  case  —  flattering  me  with  his  friendship  and  reliance  so  far 
as  his  policy  dictated.  Unexceptionable  in  his  easy  conversations, 
princely  in  his  ideas,  he  charmed  me,  and  although  I  loved  him,  yet 
there  was  something  fearful  in  my  suspicions  that  the  evidences  of 
friendship  were  clever  advances  to  convert  me.  I  have  shuddered  as  I 
caught,  unawares,  his  eye  upon  me.     I  never  could  relieve  myself  from 
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the  idea  that  he  suspected  I  knew  him  better  than  he  desired.     The 
sequel  demonstrated  it. 

*  It  is  a  fearful  thing,  my  young  friend,  to  live  under  a  disguise  one's 
life- time.  But  there  are  those  who  do  it.  It  may  be  the  first  you  meet 
in  the  street.  It  may  be  the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  elder,  the 
preacher,  the  merchant  in  high  esteem,  your  friend.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  it  ?  In  order  to  know,  you  must  observe.  Pass  not  blindly 
through  life.  Live  to  learn.  Watch  the  lip,  the  brow,  the  eye.  Study 
the  semblance  between  the  utterance  and  the  action.  Mark  the  gilt 
and  the  subject,  the  favor  and  the  grantor.  The  politician  takes  you 
warmly  by  the  hand,  he  speaks  warmly,  protests  warmly,  promises 
warmly,  despises  you  warmly.  The  speculator  of  friendship  whispers 
a  golden  word  to  you,  and  bites  off  a  damning  point  against  you.  He 
effects  his  object,  triumphs  ;  you  suffer.  The  man  clamorously  zealous 
in  advocating  moral  and  divine  precepts,  imploring,  with  streaming 
eyes,  '  Our  Father,'  is  a  consummate  hypocrite.  After  the  fire  the  still 
small  voice.  Tfiat  was  of  God.  It  teas  God.  The  merchant,  rich 
in  his  crowning  suppers,  is  a  bankrupt  and  a  villain.  All  this  and 
these  may  be  successfully  veiled  for  years,  but  not  for  all  time.  Just 
retribution  will  develop,  will  scorch,  will  incinerate.  You  can  readily 
suspect  tJiat  man  who  declares  the  most  for  your  interest.  The  cat 
needs  but  to  watch  to  catch  her  prey. 

*  Through  the  period  of  four  years  Marlowe  and  myself  were  mostly 
together.  By  this  singular  friendship  I  gained  chaiacter,  for  my  class- 
mate was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Faculty  and  loved  by  all.  The  young 
ladies  smiled  more  sweetly  when  Marlowe  addressed  them  :  but  he 
looked  upon  women  as  ornaments  merely,  that  would  not  bear  handling 
without  losing  lustre. 

'  It  is  instructive  as  well  as  pleasant  to  follow  the  movements  of  good 
chess-players.  The  pieces  are  before  each,  and  the  same  opportunity 
to  win  offers  itself,  if  the  one  is  as  practised  as  the  other.  But  there  is 
a  wide  difference  resting  upon  the  same  talent,  developed  in  a  cheating 
game  of  cards,  where  the  sleeve  or  other  covert  hides  tiie  ace  that  gives 
to  and  takes  firom.  I  contend  human  nature  is  more  easily  studied 
where  there  is  the  more  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  many  :  for  in- 
stance, a  city.  The  pressure  of  obligations  is  esteemed  security  from 
detection,  but  to  the  accurate  observer  it  is  the  very  signal  of  distress. 

*  So  successfiilly  did  Marlowe  play  his  part  at  our  graduation  I  almost 
denied  my  suspicions.  Indeed,  the  jury  of  my  conscience  stood  ten  for 
acquittal  and  two  for  conviction  ;  still  those  two  were  very  tenacious  of 
their  opinions.  The  usual  result  took  place  —  a  discharge ;  for  we  pur- 
sued different  avocations.  Before  we  separated,  I  received  much  good 
counsel,  and  many  excellent  suggestions  from  Marlowe,  such  as  could 
exist  only  where  there  was  actual  belief  in  the  same. 

'  Disgusted  with  all  professions,  my  friend  chose  merchandise,  and 
soon  after  gave  me  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  the  chief  of  which  himg 
upon  being  known  as  the  first  in  the  world  of  traffic.  I  remember  his 
words.  *  Surprised  you  no  doubt  may  be  ;  yet,  Roger,  I  can  make  more 
of  a  sensation  in  this  sphere  than  in  the  professions.     Note  the  margin 
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I  have  ;  and  you  know,  ambition  that  is  tempered  with  godly  incen- 
tives should  never  tremble  with  doubt.' 

*  Could  this  Napoleon  of  ambition  have  buried  the  hypocrite  twin  of 
his  nature,  what  a  prince  would  have  lived,  and  what  a  blaze  of  glory 
would  have  been  extinguished  at  his  exit ! 

'  Life  instructions  are  varied  as  they  are  numerous  :  some  pleasant, 
more  bitter,  neither  continuous,  though  by  far  the  longer  not  the  sweeter. 
It  is  holy  will  that  all  should  be  taught  from  the  same  great  page  ; 
likening  mankind  in  this  wise  to  the  world  of  infants,  for  we  all  read 
our  A  B  Cs.     If  the  bitter  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come. 

'  With  a  mind  peculiarly  adapted  to  grasp  at  difficulties,  and  with 
sanguine  confidence  of  eventual  success,  my  class-mate  worked  on.  The 
younger  world  began  to  buzz  his  name.  His  affable  manner  and  elo- 
quent tongue  won  admiration.  With  his  usual  coolness  he  selected  his 
partner,  and  the  business  world  chronicled  the  birth  of  aliother  house, 
liARLOWE  h  MuLDONALD,  uames  which  since  have  passed  East,  West, 
North,  South,  and  beyond  oceans.  Rich  in  experience,  tried  in  wisdom, 
the  elder  world  now  began  to  buzz  the  name  of  Marlowe.  He  was 
first  on  'Change,  and  first  in  the  estimation  of  the  business  community. 
His  drails  were  gold,  his  words  like  so  much  silver,  his  name  every 
thing.  He  had  won  with  a  character  beyond  impeachment.  When 
we  met  he  was  the  same,  grown  shghtly  subdued  with  the  massive 
weight  of  cares  and  an  enviable  name.  His  counsel  was  sought  to 
promote  great  enterprises,  and  documents  with  his  autograph  were 
synonymous  with  success.  With  this  hold  upon  the  world,  I  almost 
fancied  that  he  would  continue  to  merit  his  proud  epithet.  But  beyond 
our  own  ideas  of  recompense  must  we  acknowledge  that  which  belongs 
to  the  Creator.  He  has  assured  us  the  sinner  shall  not  go  impunished. 
Regardless  of  his  position,  there  is  no  rank  in  the  scales  of  God's  justice 
whereby  the  greater  can  be  weighed  with  less  fairness  than  the  smaller. 
Like  merchandise  for  market,  each  one's  net  is  scored  upon  the  tally- 
book,  and  if  he  had  previously  passed  for  worth  beyond  his  value,  the 
honest  reduction  will  come  finally.  This  doctrine  has  been  blown  by 
the  Preacher  into  all  quarters,  substantiated  by  aggravated  cases  ;  and 
yet,  temptation  before,  and  a  clever  covert  beside,  have  proved  the 
more  powerful  of  the  twain.  And  this  is  it.  Could  the  errorist  know 
the  last  act  of  his  drama,  his  courage  would  quail  to  perform  what  hope 
for  concealment  has  encouraged  him  to  do.  But  grasping  ambition, 
intolerable  pride,  ungovernable  selfishness  without  j^nnctp^,  are  subtle 
spirits  to  nourish.  They  prove  themselves  mutineers  that  need  only 
circumstances  to  develop  destruction.  Every  one  has  a  desperate  spirit. 
The  best  heart  that  ever  dictated  wholesome  truths,  has  the  alchemy 
of  revolt  against  all  statutes,  divine  and  legislative.  It  is  not  golden 
ease  that  furnishes  the  proof  of  such  existmg  property,  but  poverty  or 
ambition  will  fairly  elucidate  it,  blotting  from  the  argument  the  natural 
wretch  —  a  coin  of  crime. 

'  Imagine  yourself  positioned  in  the  velvet  chair  of  unquestionable 
estimation,  with  a  name  echoed  for  pattern,  a  credit  limitless,  attended 
on  each  hand,  supported  by,  encirclwi  with  the  body-guard  of  imposed 
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trust,  and  you  have  the  case  of  Philip  Marlowe.  At  this  peroration  of 
life  had  my  class-mate  arrived.  A  slight  silver  upon  his  hair  showed 
the  mental  and  physical  struggle  by  which  he  had  attained  this  acme. 
He  had  passed  into  middle  life,  overcoming  obstacles,  creating  businesB, 
aiding  enterprises,  bestowing  charity,  gathering  a  name. 

*  I  found  upon  my  table  one  evening  a  note.  It  was  from  Marlowe, 
requesting  me  to  call  upon  him  punctually  at  ten  the  following  mom 
ing.  I  fulfilled  his  wish,  and  found  him  in  his  morning-wrapper.  But 
he  was  much  changed.  The  pallor  of  sadness,  a  hopeless  expression, 
was  upon  his  face.  Yet  he  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  told  me, 
with  peculiar  earnestness,  that  he  had  sent  for  me  to  confess  one  life- 
deception. 

' '  Roger  !  I  have  known  since  we  were  class-mates,  that  you  suspeoted 
my  honesty.  By  my  uniform  life  I  have,  no  doubt,  blinded  and  con- 
founded you.  But  before  night,  not  only  you,  but  the  world  will  know 
I  have  played  my  part  devilishly  clever.  I  shuffled  the  pack  to  win, 
but  have  finally  lost,'  and  leaning  forward  with  a  look  of  terrible  bit- 
terness, in  a  hoarse  whisper  he  added  :'  It  is  all  ambition  taithout 
principle  ! ' 

'  For  an  instant  his  eyes  glared  upon  me,  his  hp  qtdvered,  he  essayed 
again  to  speak,  but  fell  heavily  back.  His  head  dropped  upon  his  chert. 
He  was  dead  !  He  had  swallowed  poison.  He  had  been  concealing 
and  carrying  on  a  series  of  forgeries,  by  which  means  he  had  entered  into 
private  speculations  of  great  magnitude.  But  a  severe  reverse  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  he  saw  no  other  method  of  avoiding  the  damning 
results  but  suicide.  Toward  me  he  had  always  shown  an  uniform  kind- 
ness, but  to  the  world  at  large,  while  feeding  it  with  the  suppoBed 
pabulum  of  deference,  he  was  merely  using  this  as  the  saccharine  to 
surface  the  deposit  of  gall. 

'  The  melancholy  case  stunned  the  world.  Public  confidence  was 
staggered.  Capitalists  were  dumb.  Every  one  shuddered.  Mutual 
reliance  lost  one  trusted  pillar  of  its  base  ;  temptation  had  proved  a 
Samson,  and  pulled  it  down  amid  the  mangled  pile  of  expectatifm, 
hope,  and  dependence.  The  tree  that  bore  the  delicious  fruit  was  but 
of  ingrafted  growth  in  the  commoner  orchard  of  humanity.  Had  prin- 
ciple guided  the  man,  his  ambition  would  have  been  righteous.  He 
would  have  erected  a  mausoleum  that  would  have  withstood  the  gnaw- 
iug  tooth  of  obloquy  and  sapping  jealousy.  His  name,  like  Washington's, 
would  have  passed  down  to  posterity  polished  by  age,  the  prince  of 
merchants,  the  man  of  worth. 

'  Let  existence  be  guarded  by  principle,  and  life,  with  all  its  phases 
of  sun-beams  and  night,  will  gather  honey  from  every  petal,  that  will 
sweeten  and  nourish  the  '  slippered  pantaloon'  of  age :  and  when 
Death,  with  his  skeleton  chariot,  makes  his  imperious  call,  you  bid  the 
last  farewell  to  accompany  the  relentless  driver  upon  that  retumlee 
ride  'mid  the  sincerest  sorrow  of  following  hearts. 

'  This  is  my  story  of  a  life-fact.  It  haa  a  moral ;  and  he  is  wise  who 
will  profit  thereby : 

*  Read  ye  the  lesson — heed  it  well.' ' 
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PLEASANT        VALE. 

A     SKETCH      OP     GLSNARTB,    ORI8KANY,    ONBIDA    COUNTS 


OY     U.     W.     COOKWBLL. 


Ip  thou  wilt  come  among  the  quiet  woods, 

In  the  first  days  of  Summer,  when  the  com 

Is  green  upon  the  upland,  and  the  hills 

Are  steeped  in  haze  and  sunshine,  thou  wilt  find 

In  the  tranquillity  that  reig^  amid 

These  cool  dark  depths  of  beech  and  evergreen, 

A  loveliness  and  beauty  which  shall  fill 

Thy  heart  with  better  thoughts  than  earth  can  give. 

With  the  great  tumult  of  its  thoroughfares. 

And  bustling  marts  of  men.    How  oft,  when  care 

Hath  numbed  my  spirit,  and  the  kindly  tones 

Of  fiionds  have  grated  harsh  upon  nftne  ear. 

Have  I  sought  out  these  shades !    Too  long  have  I 

Drank  the  great  roar  of  cities,  and  the  din 

That  riseth  fh)m  their  streets ;  the  low,  sad  plaint 

Of  human  misery,  and  the  loud-toned  voice 

Of  commerce,  shouting  to  her  toiling  sons  — 

Toiling  with  swarthy  hands  amid  the  dang 

Of  groaning  engines  —  upon  quays  piled  high 

With  costly  merchandise  —  or  far  away 

In  noisome  lanes  pent  up  with  piles  of  brick, 

Where  the  sweet  air  and  simshine  never  come ; 

These  have  I  heard  until  my  thoughts  have  caught 

The  tumult  of  the  scene,  and  my  whole  life 

Hath  seemed  as  if 't  were  centered  in  the  wish 

To  be  once  more  with  Nature.    Let  us  go 

Back  to  the  joyous  woods,  and  thread  once  more 

The  patlis  that  wind  along  the  wilderness : 

We  'U  seek  the  hollows  where  the  wild-rose  blooms, 

And  where  the  scaur-beny  nestles  on  its  bed 

Of  light  green  moss,  and  where  amid  the  fern 

Lies  hid  the  little  waterfall.    Each  change 

In  Nature's  glorious  face  shall  work  a  change 

In  thine  own  life.    The  very  air  thou  breath'st 

Shall  fill  thee  with  its  quiet  sanctity. 

And  the  Divine  Intelligence  that  moves 

And  lives  in  all  thou  seest  shall  uphold 

Thy  fainting  spirit,  and  shall  give  thee  strength 

To  meet  unharmed  life's  ever-coming  ills. 

As  you  pass  down  that  quiet  little  vale, 
A  path  diverges  to  an  unused  road, 
Built  of  old  logs  and  covered  o'er  with  grass, 
Which  leads  you  till  you  're  lost  among  the  trees. 
Full  pleasant  is  the  spot,  for  here  the  sun 
Throws  in  the  noontide  through  the  moving  roof 
A  shower  of  molten  gold,  which  slides  between 
The  half-transparent  bars,  and  makes  o'erhead 
A  softened  radiance.    There  is  one  sweet  nook 
Hidden  within  this  gentle  solitude — 
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A  little  glen  covered  with  matted  leaves, 

And  crossed  by  one  large  tree,  whose  body  lies 

Crumbling  to  yellow  mould.     On  either  side 

A  growth  of  reeds  shoot  up,  and  wild- wood  flowers 

Hide  its  rough  bark.    The  graceful  golden-rod, 

And  mullein  with  its  wand  of  yellow  buds, 

Bloom  hero  unseen,  and  hero  the  cedar  rears 

Its  low,  green  pyramid.     A  wall  of  roots. 

Like  serpents  interlaced,  shows  where  the  storm 

Struggled  with  this  great  Titan  of  the  woods, 

Till,  crashing  on  its  course,  it  lies,  as  now, 

O'er  stream  and  hollow,  and  leavmg  where  it  stood 

A  scooped-out  basin.     Matted  earth  and  stones 

Still  cliDg  to  its  huge  trunk,  and  underneath, 

The  squirrel  finds  his  home — a  safe  retreat — 

And  oil  in  summer  here  the  wary  wren 

Leads  forth  her  callow  brood. 

A  softer  light, 
Gleaming  like  silver  through  the  forest-trees. 
Tells  us  we  're  near  the  borders  of  the  wood. 
Hero  is  the  clearing  with  its  belt  of  pines 
And  high-arched  hemlocks,  o'er  whose  rounded  knolls 
The  trailing  lifackberry  shows  its  unripe  fhiit, 
While  through  the  emerald  roof  that  sways  o'erhead 
The  noontide  comes  in  spots  of  light  and  shade 
That  change  with  every  breeze.    The  fountain  scarce 
Is  seen  amid  the  leaves,  or  denser  mass 
Of  lace-worked  fern,  but  issuing  forth  from  roots 
SUmy  and  black,  creeps  o'er  its  hidden  bed 
With  a  faint,  fitful  murmur.     'Neath  my  foot 
The  wmter-green  sends  out  upon  the  air 
Its  birch-like  fragrance,  caught  up  stealthily 
My  the  sweet,  roving  wind. 

This  winding  patli 
Leads  from  the  forest  to  the  grassy  marge 
Of  yonder  mimic  lake,  where  hour  by  hour 
The  fisher  pUes  his  sport.     How  still  and  deep 
It  lies  between  its  banks  1 — so  still,  the  duck 
Glassed  in  its  bosom  scarcely  seems  to  break 
Its  pictured  image.    In  tlie  topmost  trees 
There  is  a  merry  sound  of  dancing  leaves. 
And  now  a  sudden  gust  of  rising  wind 
Comes  mirroring  across  the  water's  glass, 
Lifting  yon  lazy  oar  that  swings  around 
And  idly  taps  the  boat.    The  little  waves 
Break  on  its  painted  sides,  and  swiftly  chase 
Each  other  up  the  beach,  and  on  the  breezo 
Dies  to  a  whisper  in  the  distant  pines. 
The  water  wears  once  more  upon  its  face 
Its  broken  images.     The  mirrored  cloud 
Moves  slowly  through  its  depths,  and  far  below 
Is  seen  once  more  the  inverted  factory. 
With  forests  pointing  downwards  from  the  hills  — 
A  mass  of  twinkling  emerald.    Smooth  and  green 
The  long  grass  streams  amid  the  tides  below. 
Rising  and  falling,  on  the  currents  slide 
Around  the  mossy  stones,  and  here  and  there 
Darts  up  and  down  the  purple  dragon-fly 
Above  the  shining  ripplea     To  the  north 
A  pathway  leads  along  the  cornfield's  skirt, 
Through  a  rank  growth  of  yellow-flowering  weeds. 
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Unta  you  reach  the  dingy  town  that  shuts 

The  valley  in,  with  its  red  cottages — 

A  dingy  country  town^  whoso  straggling  lanes 

Swami  thrice  a  day  with  troops  of  hardy  men, 

Maidens  in  bonnets  of  blue  calico, 

And  smutty-visaged  boys  who  dole  away 

Their  lives  amid  the  noise  of  oily  looms 

And  clanging  engines. 

Beautiful,  beyond, 
The  tall  pines  stand  like  dark-plumed  sentinels. 
Deploying  down  into  the  deep  ravines 
With  raris  of  oak,  and  beech,  in  close  platoons  — 
A  huge  battalion  of  moss-covered  trees, 
Which  on  these  heights  for  centuries  have  fought 
Their  battles  with  the  storm.    A  narrow  path, 
Moist  with  the  issues  of  cool  forest-springs 
That  well  beneath  the  twisted  roots  above. 
Leads  you  along  the  wood,  o'er  banks  of  most*, 
And  imdemeath  huge,  ragged  trunks  of  ehn 
That  bridge  the  hollows.    High  o'erhead,  the  wind 
That  freshens  in  the  distant  harvest-fields 
Makes  a  sweet  murmur,  bearing  softly  in 
Through  the  close  maple-boughs  and  leaves  that  dance 
Far  down  the  shaggy  steeps,  the  scent  of  flowers 
And  buckwheat  blossoms  whitening  amid 
The  blaze  of  August. 

How  the  admitted  light, 
That  deepens  with  the  freshness  of  the  breeze. 
Darts  up  these  venerable  trunks  of  beech 
And  barky  cedar  I     Now  with  one  broad  gleam 
It  lights  the  forest  half-way  down,  and  now, 
Melting  to  spots  of  gold,  it  dances  o'er 
The  stems  of  prostrate  trees,  and  shoots  along 
The  twinkling  wood-moss.    In  the  topmost  pines 
The  wind  lulls  faintly,  and  the  pleasant  gloom 
Grows  deeper  with  the  deepening  quietude, 
Save  where,  amid  the  swaying  leaves  that  meet 
And  rustle  overhead,  some  unseen  bird 
With  its  perpetual  chirp  fills  half  the  wide 
And  shadowy  soUtude. 

There  is  a  name 
Linked  with  these  grand  old  woods  and  ple;\flant  hills 
Which  I  would  not  forget.    It  is  the  name 
Of  one  long  since  gone  forth  into  the  world 
To  try  the  stem  realities  of  life, 
But  who  amid  her  cares  must  oft  revert 
With  pleasant  recollections  to  her  days 
Of  girlish  romance,  and  the  peaceful  haunts 
Which  she  had  known  from  childhood.    Ere  my  heart 
Had  lost  its  fits  for  moving,  often  here 
We  wandered  when  the  fair  and  reddening  West 
Seemed  all  a-blaze  above  the  forest-tops, 
Scenting  the  breeze  that  wafl;ed  through  tho  vale 
The  fragrance  of  the  hay-field.     Far  along, 
Beneath  the  hanging  forest  that  shuts  in 
Tho  valley  on  the  western  side,  there  ran 
A  race-way,  covered  in  the  flowery  June 
With  large  pond-lilies,  which  the  water  bore 
Upon  its  bosom,  powdered  thick  with  stars. 
Thither  we  walked  on  many  a  summer  night. 
Ere  the  reflected  blushes  of  the  sky 
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JTad  faded  ttom  tho  stream,  or  its  rich  mass 

Of  mirrored  gold  and  groon  grew  indiBtinct 

Amid  the  gliimnering  twilight    She  seemed  made 

To  suit  the  place,  and  half  in  gallantry 

We  named  it  after  her.    Now  all  is  changed : 

Tho  groves  we  loved  are  sold  for  building^lots, 

And  fair  Glonarte  now  is  but  a  thing 

Of  half-romembercd  romanca     *  Pleasant  Vale,' 

'T  is  known  instead  through  all  the  neighborhood, 

And  so  they  call  the  Uttle  coontiy-town, 

With  its  red  factoiy,  and  one  straight  street 

Built  up  with  cottages  on  either  hand. 


^e    (f  om]pItlt   Stunptr^HintR   ^ngbt* 


nSUUia  TDK  TQIBD. 


WUKHBIN     SCnOLIAST     DISUOURBETn     ON      BEAUT  T. 

•  MiBOB  et  Btnpro  ciiin  coclam  asploio  et  palchritudlcem  slderam,  ang«kmun ;  et  <iiiifl  dlgne 
laadet  qnod  in  nobis  viget,  corpus  Uxn  pnlchram,  flrontem  polchmm;  murefttgenaSi  oonkMilii 
cllictum,  omnia  pulchra ;  si  sio  in  oreatnrls  labonunns;  quid  in  ipd  D«oT*— Ausmr. 


Pitcator:  Scholiast:  I*oda, 

PiscATOR  :  I  am  heartily  glad,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  scho- 
lais !  thou,  Poeta,  and  thou,  Scholiast.  Dull  days  are  these  for  the  hon- 
est angler,  unless  he  spend  it  in  goodly  company.  These  long,  daric 
nights,  as  they  wallow  through  the  snow,  have  a  wild  and  dieanr 
sound  indeed  to  him  who  maketh  the  hroad  and  heaven-tented  fields 
his  home,  and  the  birds  and  brooks  his  choristers.  There&re  aie  ye 
welcome  to  my  lonely  fireside  and  humble  cheer.  You  see  how  meni- 
ly  the  fire  blazeth  :  I  have  but  just  now  heaped  on  the  hickory,  fitr  by 
a  certain  motion  of  my  spirits  I  was  forewarned  of  the  coming  df 
trusty  firiends,  and  of  a  pleasant  talk  over  the  ruddy  coals,  to  while 
away  the  dark. 

PoETA  :  Tho  cheerful  welcome  is  ever  on  thy  lips,  good  my  master, 
and  the  hearty  welcome  in  thine  eyes,  and  since  the  frost  has  taken 
the  streams  unto  his  arms,  and  laid  his  icy  palm  upon  their  pulses,  ao 
that  our  gentle  art  is  set  at  naught,  we  are  come  for  the  love  we  bear 
it  to  talk  thereof;  for  know,  0  Piscator !  so  greatly  hath  thy  sport  taken 
hold  upon  us  twain,  that  we  esteem  all  otiber  tlungs  as  little  worth  in 
its  comparison. 

Scholiast  :  Yea,  and  I  deem  it  good,  honest  master,  to  unbend  at 
times  from  study,  and  with  pleasant  and  hannless  interchange  of 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  afiections  beguile  the  circling  hoars ;  and  at  snoh 
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times  I  seem  in  imagination  to  reascend  firom  manhood  the  ladder  of 
life,  by  which  we  have  come  down  to  earth,  until,  standing  on  our  ancient 
and  topmost  round  of  infancy,  we  with  our  heads  touch  the  infinite 
profound  from  whence  we  were  ;  for  thus  I  hold  that  we  are,  so  to 
speak,  increate.  Richly  indeed  from  his  grand  old  English  harp  doth 
the  psalmist  of  the  *  deep  sad  music  of  humanity,'  Wordsworth,  re- 
sound : 

*  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  witn  us,  our  life's  star 

Has  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come. 

From  God,  who  is  our  home.' 

And  this  to  me  is  the  surest  proof  which  I  have  of  immortality  ;  that 
as  none  of  us  can  remember  where  we  were  not,  nor  where  we  began 
to  be,  so  we  have  ever  been,  and  shall  never  cease  to  be.  The  gulf 
before  us  is  no  more  mysterious  than  that  behind.  We  stand  upon  the 
httle  island  of  the  present,  and  all  around  us  heave,  and  swell,  and 
roar  the  great  oceans  of  the  past  and  future  —  memory,  our  good  angel, 
striving  with  his  feeble  lamp  to  illumine  the  waste.  But  prithee, 
where  is  Venator  ? 

PiscATOR  :  In  good  sooth  he  hath  become  so  wedded  to  our  quiet 
sport  that  he  spareth  no  pains  to  make  his  knowledge  thereof  most  per- 
fect. I  think  this  evening  he  is  unsnarling  some  twine  which  he  hath 
purchased  and  tangled,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  more  expert  there- 
at when  he  goeth  to  the  angle.  'Tis  pleading  pastime,  1  assure  you, 
scholars,  to  follow  a  knot  through  all  its  intricacies,  to  dwell  on  the 
twistings  and  contortions  of  the  thread,  mark  where  in  the  thousand 
involutions  its  continuity  is  lost  and  wherein  the  manifold  evolutions  it 
reappears ;  to  pull  blindly  at  loops ;  to  catch  at  sHpping  nooses,  and 
jerk  at  double-bows,  imtil  from  the  shapeless  and  con&sed  mass  there 
pays  out  under  your  dexterous  fingers  a  long  and  exquisitely  spun 
thread.  Wouldst  thou  not  like  to  try  thy  skill  thereat,  Poeta  ?  I  have 
many  snarled  lines,  and  they  shall  be  at  thy  service. 

Poeta  :  From  my  heart  I  thank  thee  ;  but  I  think  though  I  might 
find  pleasure  I  should  not  find  patience. 

PiscATOR :  The  Susquehanna  angler  hath  need  of  great  store  of 
patience.  Thou,  Schohast,  hast  thou  a  mind  to  exercise  thy  ingenuity 
thereat  ? 

Scholiast:  Nay,  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee.  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  act  upon  two  things  at  a  time,  and  should  I  make  the 
trial  whereof  thou  speakest,  much  of  thy  brave  discourse  would  be 
unheeded  by  me  ;  and  thus  my  gain  of  patience  would  be  but  loss  of 
wisdom  and  delight.  But,  I  pray  thee,  speak  to  us  of  thy  gentle  art, 
for  we  are  but  sucklings  in  its  wonders,  and  fain  would  eat  of  the 
strong  man's  meat  of  its  mysteries. 

PisoAToa  :  Anon  and  you  shall  hear  of  it.  But  thou,  Scholiast,  be- 
fore I  ftirther  discourse  thereof  shalt,  while  Poeta  and  myself  (for  thou 
hast  no  such  appetites  to  minister  to)  drink  of  this  creamy  ale,  and 
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smoke  these  fragrant  cigars,  pursue  thy  inquiry  after  the  Beautiful, 
which,  when  last  we  went  to  the  angle,  gave  such  joy  to  us  all. 

PoETA  :  Yea,  most  learned  Scholiast,  my  ears  are  longing  to  catch 
the  sound  of  thy  instructive  voice.  Beside,  this  Beautiful,  whereof  we 
have  sought  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  should  be  the  great  solicitude 
of  the  bard,  for  by  it  he  hath  his  name  and  honor  among  men. 

ScHOLusT  :  You  shall  find  me  in  no  way  loth  to  talk  thereof,  but  I 
fear  lest  I  shall  dwell  upon  it  too  long  for  your  patience,  and  too  feebly 
for  your  edification.  Still  you  shall  not  hear  me  plead  to  any  simple 
bashfulness.     What  then  have  we  defined  beauty  to  be  ? 

PoETA  :  That  Juinno?iiaus  and  suitable  combination  which  (aside 
from  interest)  delights  the  intellect. 

Scholiast.  Thy  memory  serves  thee  well.  We  did  little  more  in 
our  former  discourse  than  to  define  beauty,  and  refer  the  apprehenraon 
thereof  to  an  act  of  the  reason.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  it  is  that  the 
beautiful  acts  upon  the  intellect,  and  how  its  apprehension  by  the  rea- 
son is  a  source  of  delight.  • 

PiscATOR  :  1  am  all  ears  to  hear,  all  attent  to  understand.  Prithee, 
proceed  ! 

Scholiast  :  Let  us  say  then,  scholars,  that  we  are  triangular  and 
rectangular,  the  moral  subtending  t]ie  sensuous  and  intellectual,  which, 
having  a  common  point,  diverge  at  a  right  angle.  Let  us  say,  moreoyer, 
that  in  the  description  of  this  triangle,  which  is  in  a  circle,  the  aen- 
suous  is  the  shorter  chord,  and  is  given  ;  that  from  this  the  intellectual 
is  drawn  ;  and  that  in  all  the  sensuous  is  equal.  Hence  we  see  the  circle 
is  greater  as  the  intellectual  is  produced  ;  and  that  the  moral  hypothe- 
nuse  is  the  diameter,  and  true  and  infallible  measure  of  the  circle. 
Thus  we  shall  clearly  and  in  a  word  unfold  our  doctrine  of  the  micro- 
cosm. Let  us  further  say  that  what  we  possess  in  common  with  all 
animals  is  the  sensuous.  This  it  is  that  gives  us  cognizance  of  ob- 
jects, and  from  all  relation  to  themselves,  merely  as  objects  in  space, 
seperate  and  distinct  from  ourselves.  The  office  of  the  sensuous,  then, 
is  simply  to  individualize  us.  But  let  us  keep  close  to  the  path 
marked  down  upon  our  chart,  because,  whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
little  matters  here.  I  have  set  this  out  that  you  may  the  better  under- 
stand what  I  am  about  to  propound.  Shall  we  not  assume  now, 
scholars,  that  the  brute  has  no  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful  ? 

PiscATOR  :  Yea,  for  a  verity  I 

Scholiast  :  Let  us  lay  down  as  a  proposition  that  the  sensuous  in 
all  animals  is  the  same  and  equal ;  that  whatever  has  more  than  this 
is  man,  which  is  intellect  coupled  with  the  sensuous ;  that  the  intellect 
is  as  regards  ourselves  entirely  interior  and  can  hold  no  communion 
with  the  external  world  save  through  the  mediiun  of  the  sensuous, 
which  is  as  it  were  its  handmaid  ;  but  that  there  is  no  mingling  of  the 
twain  —  no  subserviency  of  the  lord  to  the  menial.  Impressions  come 
to  us  then  through  the  sensuous,  these  are  taken  up  or  received  by  the 
intellect,  made  permanent,  clarified  and  disposed  by  the  considering 
powers  thereof.  However,  this  sensuous  is  not  always  trustworthy  in 
its  office.  Custom  may  hamper  it,  habit  may  pervert  it,  and  unless  in- 
tellect from  its  immortal  throne  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  it,  the 
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myrmidons  of  error  will  sap  its  sovereignty,  and  deliver  it  over  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  its  vassal. 

PiSGATOR :  So  then,  O  master,  there  is  no  human  intellect,  except 
as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  sensuous  ! 

Scholiast  :  Thou  rightly  understandest  ijie.  Therefore,  when  I  say 
that  our  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  is  intellectual,  1  do  not  mean  that 
taste  is  cL  priori,  innate,  or  reminiscence  ;  but  that  beauty  is  revealed 
to  us  through  the  sensuous  medium ;  that  the  sensuous  displays  to  us,  as 
a  window,  objects  ;  that  the  harmony  and  suitableness  of  their  combina- 
tion is  discovered  by  a  process  of  ratiocination,  which  being  recognized, 
afibrds  delight  —  delight  being  predicated  only  of  the  intellect.  Shall 
I  repeat. 

PoETA  :  Nay,  't  is  sufficiently  plain. 

Scholiast  :  Then,  0  my  scholars,  let  it  be  understood  that  our 
senses,  when  sleep  hath  not  overcome  or  disease  overthrown  them  are 
constant  in  their  operation.  The  eye  always  sees,  the  ear  ever  hears, 
the  touch  responds  to  every  impress.  This  operation  we  are  little  con- 
scious of,  by  reason  of  what  I  will  call  their  discursiveness  ;  the  result 
of  which  upon  us  we  denominate  listlessness.  Complete  consciousness 
is  effected  by  the  arrest  of  this  discursiveness,  which  arrest  is  brought 
about  by  what  we  name  the  unusual.  This  unusualness  may  be  either 
uncommonness,  or  it  may  be  unusualness  dependent  upon  time,  place, 
or  circumstance.  Now  this  unusualness  having  arrested  the  discursive- 
ness, the  powers  of  the  sensual,  which  had  been  previously  generally 
diffused,  are  concentred  upon  the  particular  presenting  unusualness. 
Now  the  sensual  and  intellectual  are  divided,  the  one  from  the  other, 
by  a  partition  —  as  the  internal  from  the  external  ear  by  a  drum — which 
conveys  a  notice  of  all  operations  of  the  senses  to  the  intellect ;  and  it 
is  by  this  partition  that  we  may  reason  upon  gustation  or  hearing,  al- 
though no  process  of  causation  or  education  can  in  any  manner  alter 
their  function  or  effect.  Sensations,  being  communicated  by  this  par- 
tition to  the  intellect,  compel  an  act  thereof.  This  act  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  volition.  True,  when  the  intellect  has  withdrawn 
from  its  porch  and  shut  its  gates  against  all  approach  from  without, 
and  in  its  unseen  sanctuary  holds  communion  with  obstruction,  sen- 
sation may  at  .times  knock  at  its  door  unheeded.  But  it  is  seldom 
the  portals  are  closed,  and  when  open,  sensation  comes  to  the  thresh- 
old and  fulfils  its  office  undesired  and  unbidden.  It  will  not  be  re- 
strained ;  and  thus  arrives  unavoidably  to  all  men  a  certain  amount  of 
experience. 

How  the  mind  hurries  on  with  its  sighing  and  moaning,  beating  ever 
and  anon  its  rat-a-tat  on  the  casement ;  but  let  it  howl  on,  for  within 
is  a  blazing  hearth  and  good  cheer.  Truly,  the  Promethean  fable  is 
not  all  the  offspring  of  ancient  fancy,  for  sacred  hath  the  radiance  of 
the  sun  been  ever  esteemed  ;  holy  the  fire,  its  altars,  and  its  hearths. 

PoETA  :  Ah  !  this  ale  and  tobacco  put  me  in  most  comfortable  humor. 
Prithee,  good  Scholiast,  drown  with  that  pleasant  discourse  of  thine  the 
pasan  old  "Winter  is  singing  to  the  gloomy  god. 

PiscATOR  :  Ay,  master,  for  I  keep  all  thy  sayings  in  ii\y  heart. 

Scholiast  :  Now  shall  we  declare  that  in  the  world  the  beautiful 
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is  unusual ;  that  as  compared  with  the  great  run  of  things  of  which, 
our  senses  inform  us  the  plain  and  ugly  are  the  usual. 

FoETA  :  The  beautiful  unusual.  Dost  thou  not  blaspheme?  All 
things  are  beautiful  in  degree. 

FucATOR  :  Ay,  master,  and  I  recollect  to  have  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  his  Religio  Medici  :  *  I  hold  there  is  a  general  beauty  in  the 
works  of  God,  and  therefore  no  deformity  in  any  kind  of  species  or  cresr 
ture  whatever.  I  cannot  tell  by  what  logic  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or 
an  elephant  ugly ;  they  being  created  in  those  outward  shapes  and 
figures  which  best  express  the  actions  of  their  inward  forms,  and  hav- 
ing proved  that  general  visitation  of  God,  who  saw  that  all  that  He 
had  made  was  good,  that  is,  conformable  to  His  will,  which  abhors  de- 
formity, and  is  the  rule  of  order  and  beauty.  There  is  no  deformity 
but  in  monstrosity  ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  kind  of  beauty ; 
nature  so  ingeniously  contriving  the  irregular  parts,  as  they  become 
sometimes  more  remarkable  than  the  principal  fabric.  To  speak  yet 
more  narrowly,  there  was  never  any  thing  ugly  or  misshapen  but  the 
chaos ;  wherein,  notwitlistanding,  to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no  deform- 
ity, because  no  form  ;  nor  was  it  yet  impregnate  by  the  voice  of  God.* 

Scholiast  :  In  this  the  silver-tongued  old  Englishman  is  discoundng, 
not  reasoning.  He,  without  consideration,  calls  beauty  but  fitness  or 
adaptation,  and  applying  this  to  animals,  says,  *  they  being  created  in 
the  outward  shapes  and  figures  which  best  express  the  action  of  their 
inward  forms,'  referring  their  beauty  to  fulfillment  of  function.  I  also 
esteem  that  we  may  find  the  beautiful  enshrined  in  many  things, 
whereof  we  may  have  no  inkling  of  their  proposed  ends,  and  therefore 
no  conception  of  their  fitness.  But  he  speaks  of  the  natural  world, 
wherein  there  may  be  a  greater  proportion  of  the  beautiful  than  in  the 
artificial  world  ;  yet  no  one  can  deny,  who  hath  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  and  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  emotions,  that  there  are 
scenes  of  unmitigated  gloom,  grandeur,  and  horror,  which  the  spirit  of 
the  beautiful  has  never  visited,  nor  with  its  sacred  torch  illumed.  We 
will,  then,  affirm  that  all  things  are  not  beautiful  even  in  degree  ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  office  of  all  beauty,  speaking  beyond  ail  question  of  cavil 
or  controversy,  to  afibrd  pleasure  ;  and  indifference  and  pain  predomi* 
nate  among  mankind  undisputably.  In  the  Apocal}'p8e  the  joys  of 
Heaven  are  thus  felicitously  portrayed  :  *  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sor- 
row, nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away  !'  Job  also  says, '  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman 
is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.*  But  beauty  is  only  one  of  the 
sources  of  pleasure.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  beautiful  is  unusual, 
and  therefore  that  it  displays  itself  more  vividly  before  the  senses  be- 
cause of  this  unusualncss ;  and  this  vividity  of  the  unusual  causing  a 
concentering  of  the  discursive  powers  of  the  senses,  they  convey  to  the 
intellect  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  concentered  a  greater  impres- 
sion, calling  into  operation  a  corresponding  greater  action  of  the  intel- 
lect :  or,  to  speak  plainly,  imusualness  —  for  example,  the  beautiful  — 
excites  in  us  wpnder,  and  in  proportion  to  the  unusualness  —  for  example, 
excellence  in  degree  of  beauty —  is  the  extent  or  magnitude  of  our  won- 
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der.  And  it  is  with  that  inconceivahle  celerity  wherewith  the 
act,  and  the  intellect  responds,  that  this  excitation  is  produced  and 
takes  place.  Now,  when  it  is  claimed  that  we  look  npon  an  object, 
and  that  one  cognition  of  its  beauty  is  immediate,  we  are  in  error.  We 
do  not  heed  the  old  injunction,  *  Know  thyself,'  I  assert  firom  a  careful 
and  rigid  examination  of  the  operation  of  my  own  mind,  and  from  the 
assurances  of  others  whose  attention  I  have  called  to  this  point,  (and  it 
is  susceptible  of  proof  in  no  other  way,)  that  it  is  the  emotion  of  wonder, 
which  is  raised  and  immediately  proceeds  and  merges  in  an  apprehen 
sion  of  the  beautiful,  that  we  have  mistaken  for  such  apprehension 
This  emotion  of  wonder  being  excited  by  the  unusualness  of  any  par- 
ticular, the  faculty  of  causation,  ever  inquiring  by  a  law  of  its  nature, 
seeks  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  excitation.  What  is  it,  says  causa- 
tion, in  the  particular  which  has  been  presented,  that  has  aroused  this 
emotion  in  the  mind  ?  Then  a  consideration  of  the  particular  by  the 
intellect  takes  place,  a  harmonious  and  suitable  combination  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  cause  of  the  unusualness  which  excited  this  wonder, 
and  which  concentered  the  operation  of  the  senses.  Shall  we  not  say 
this  and  proceed  ? 

PiscATOR :  Then,  worthy  master,  when  novelty  is  superseded  by 
familiarity,  the  beautiful  vanishes  ?  Hast  thou  not,  in  one  former  dis- 
course, declared  that  it  is  as  immutable  as  its  sire  is  immortal.  Lotus, 
at  least,  have  consistency  in  thy  speculations,  for  the  poet  says  it  is  a 
jewel. 

Scholiast  :  Thou  shalt  see  there  is  no  jarring  or  militation  in 
aught  that  I  have  advanced,  but  that  the  doubt  which  thou  hast  sprung 
only  goes  to  confirm  and  strengthen  me.  Knowledge  is  graven  upon 
the  intellect  as  with  a  pen  of  iron.  Nor  time,  nor  shock,  nor  change 
can  in  any  manner  efiace  or  obliterate  it.  Delight,  also,  is  as  distin- 
guished from  pleasure,  which  is  transitory  and  sensuous,  of  the  intellect 
permanent  But  both  knowledge  and  delight  of  and  in  a  particular 
may  be  dormant,  under  the  superincumbency  of  universals,  or  of  other 
particulars,  until  that  particular  whereof  and  wherein  we  have  know- 
ledge and  delight,  is  presented  to  us,  either  objectionably,  or  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  imagination,  or  memory.  As  regards  the  famihar,  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  beautiful  in  a  particular  puts  an  end  to  all  future 
discovery  of  harmony  and  suitableness  of  combination  ;  the  beautiful 
therein  has  delighted  the  intellect,  and  thus  delight  has  become  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  microcosm  ;  and  though  we  may  not  always  be  sen- 
sible of  it,  wlicn  the  sensual  presents  it  to  the  inteUect,  or  the  intellect 
in  its  incomprehensible  circling  and  interchange  brings  it  before  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  this  delight  shoots  up  like  a  spring-flower  within  us — 
not  a  new  delight  —  but  the  same  old  beatitude.  It  is  by  mistaking 
the  awakening  of  the  same  for  a  new  delight  that  some  have  endear 
vored  to  refer  all  beauty  to  association.  The  beautiful  in  the  familiar 
has  been  apprehended.  We  know  it  to  be  there,  and  we  can  remd  it 
without  a  mixture  of  wonder  in  our  intellectual  complacency.  Know- 
ing its  existence  therein,  we  view  it  only  upon  volition  ;  but  when  we 
do  thus  consider  it  with  a  calm  and  undisturbed  dispoiitkm,  devoid  of 
all  those  emotions  which  wonder  excites,  it  lies  before  na,  so  speak,  on- 
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impassioned,  and  we  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
deem  that  in  the  placid  features  of  the  one  that  was,  we  can  trace  the 
lineaments  of  the  angel  that  is.  Familiarity  does  not  dissipate  beauty, 
on  the  contrary,  it  alone  fits  us  for  correct  apprehension  and  perfect  ap- 
preciation thereof ;  for,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  the  obscureness 
of  our  senses,  the  thousand  hindrances  which  passion,  prejudice,  asso- 
ciation and  interest  throw  around  our  finiteness,  first  conclusions  are 
oflen  at  fault.  Nor  does  beauty  less  delight  us  that  we  have  daily 
intercourse  therewith  ;  but  the  intellectual  effort  having  once  been 
made,  by  which  the  beautiful  was  discovered  radiant  through  the  un- 
usualness  of  its  manifesting  medium,  the  dohght  that  the  intellect  takes 
is  not  the  delight  arising  from  the  act  of  discovery,  (nor  was  it  in  the 
first  instance,)  nor  from  the  intellectual  process,  but  delight  in  the  com- 
bination, which  must  tarry  with  us  as  long  as  that  combination  exists 
in  harmony  and  suitableness.  Nothing  beautiful !  0  my  scholars,  that 
we  have  beheld  and  know,  ever  loses  its  effect  upon  us.  It  goes  with 
us  and  works  in  us  for  ever.  It  never  can  pall  upon  us,  and  if  aught 
has  palled,  which  we  at  any  time  have  deemed  beautiful,  it  was  the 
specious  and  gaudy.  "Wo  were  deceived  and  blinded,  and  familiarity 
has  taken  the  scales  from  our  abused  apprehension.  For  want  of  other 
test,  to  the  uninitiated  this  immutability  is  the  touch-stone  by  whieh 
the  beautiful  is  tried.  "With  great  propriety  might  the  untutored  de- 
mand :  [  Is  the  morning  less  beautiful  to  the  aged  than  the  youthful ; 
is  any  common  thing  of  beauty,  the  daffodil  responsive  to  the  spring's 
earliest  kiss  ;  the  violet,  awakened  by  the  blue-bird's  gentle  warble ; 
the  old  songs,  that  nestle  Uke  callow  broods  of  birds  in  the  utmost 
comer  of  the  heart,  less  delectable  to  us  in  later  days  than  in  childhood  t ' 
Nay,  nay,  my  scholars  I  taunt  me  not  that  my  theory  goes  to  derogate 
from  this  ever-working  and  ever- accompanying  joy  withm  us.  Nothing 
beautiful  can  ever  cease  to  delight  us  ;  and  each  new  delight  expands 
our  capacities,  strengthens  our  faculties  and  enlarges  our  sympathies. 
For  my  part,  I  discover  more  and  more  of  beauty  every  day  I  live. 
Goodlier  grows  every  scene  around  me,  brighter  every  little  flower ; 
Nature^s  hidden  charms  are  more  and  more,  and  clearer  revealed  to 
me  ;  Art  throws  wider  and  wider  its  unfolding  temple  doors,  and  glories 
I  had  never  thought  or  dreamed  of  appear  in  its  dim  recesses,  as  the 
golden  light  of  years  and  experience  fall  upon  them ;  and  in  the  moral 
world,  whose  unveiled  beauty  no  mortal  man  shall  ever  perfectly  see, 
I  can  behold  the  pillar  of  clouds  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
resting  over  this  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  ? 

PiscATOR  :  Most  bravely,  and  in  good  earnest  spoken,  worthy  Scho- 
Uast.  But  tell  me,  I  pray,  why,  when  the  intellect  seeks  the  cause  of 
its  marvel  at  the  unusualness  of  objects,  is  it  that  it  taketh  delight  in 
that  which  hath  a  certain  harmony  and  suitableness  of  combination  f 
[n  what  does  this  delight  consist,  and  how  is  it  produced  ? 

Scholiast  :  The  Scriptures  say  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderftdly 
made.  Our  intellect,  which  includes  reason,  judgment,  understanding, 
and  many  other  faculties,  as  we  may  have  a  conception  of  it  devoid  of 
all  clogs,  hindrances,  and  untoward  influences,  is  a  harmonious  and 
suitable  combination  of  intelligences.     Now  what  shall  we  say  is  the 
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struggle  and  aim  of  all  intellect  ?  Knowledge  !  this  but  a  means  in- 
ductive. Power  and  sway  !  these  are  but  temporal,  and  the  intellect 
repudiates  them  —  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  when  attained, 
the  strife  and  aim  are  accomplished.  Glory !  tins  is  mundane,  and  by 
it  these  mortal  frames  become  our  prison-house,  and  the  things  of  mor- 
tality our  chains  ;  but  the  intellect  of  man  is  not  circumscribed  by 
these  walls  of  flesh,  nor  fettered  to  this  sublunary  sphere,  *  it  takes  its 
flight  further  than  the  stars,  and  can  not  be  confined  by  the  limits  of 
this  world  ;  it  extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  the  utmost  expan- 
sion of  matter,  and  makes  excursions  into  that  uncomprehensible  inane  ; ' 
or,  as  Lucretius  hath  expressed  it : 

*  ViviDD  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Processit  lon^  flammantia  moenia  mondi, 
Atque  omne  immensum  peragravit  mente  animoque.' 

No  !  the  intellect  finds  itself  here  an  illustrious  stranger,  a  guest  in  halls 
not  ancestral,  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whatever  may  be  its 
acquisitions  here,  whatever  wealth  it  may  amass  of  knowledge,  power, 
sway,  and  glory,  through  toil,  its  heart  and  its  real  treasures  are  far 
away.  Yet  it  goes  around  seeking  fellowship  and  kindred  communion  ; 
and  whenever  it  finds  a  semblance  of  conformity  to  itself,  there  it  meets 
a  solace,  a  joy,  and  is  delighted.  This,  then,  let  us  hold  ;  the  aim  of 
the  intellect  is  to  discover  and  effectuate  a  conformity  of  things  to  it- 
self In  order  that  I  may  be  explicit,  let  me  say,  this  conformity  is  not 
the  conformity  of  things  to  the  laws  which  the  reason  lays  down,  nor 
the  conformity  of  adaptation,  nor  yet  a  conformity  which  the  mind  pre- 
scribes, but  a  conformity  to  the  conformation  of  the  intellect.  Now  let 
us  go  to  the  world  and  ask  if  this  be  not  so.  That  the  Pagans  held 
this  doctrine  of  conformity  is  evident.  The  supreme  intelligences  which 
in  their  ignorance,  blindness,  and  error  they  set  up  as  the  rulers  of  their 
destinies  and  the  arbiters  of  their  fate,  were  above  all  solicitous  to 
bring  about  this  conformity  of  the  microcosm  to  their  own  immortal 
perfection,  and  the  philosophers  declared  that  the  gods  delighted  most 
in  virtue  and  in  those  men  most  resembling  them ;  and  the  heroes  of 
old,  in  whom  this  conformity  was  thought  to  exist,  were  elevated  into 
the  ranks  and  thrones  of  the  deities.  In  support  of  this,  let  me  adduce 
a  few  authorities.  Apulieus,  in  his  *  God  of  Socrates  '  says :  '  Nothing 
is  more  similar  and  more  acceptable  to  deity  than  a  man  intellectually 
good  in  a  perfect  degree.*  Another  of  the  ancients  in  his  treatise  on 
the  *  Crods  and  the  worlds  declares  :  *  "We,  when  we  are  virtuous,  are 
conjoined  with  the  gods  through  similitude  ;  but  when  vicious,  we  are 
separated  from  them  through  dissimilitude.  And  while  we  live  accord- 
ing to  virtue,  we  partake  of  the  gods  ;  but  when  we  become  evil  we 
cause  them  to  become  our  enemies.'  We  read  in  Diogenes  Laertins' 
*  Life  of  Zeno,'  that  the  stoics  *  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  keep  themselves 
pure,  for  they  avoid  all  offenses  having  reference  to  the  gods,  and  the 
gods  admire  them,  for  they  are  holy  and  just  in  all  that  concerns  the 
deity.'  Plato,  in  the  *  TimxBUS  '  discourses  of  the  framing  Artificer  of 
the  universe  :  *  He  was  good,  and  in  the  good  envy  is  never  engendered 
about  anything  whatever.     Hence,  being  free  from  this,  he  desired  that 
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all  things  should  as  much  as  possible  resemble  himself.'  And  of  the 
joys  of  their  hereafter,  this  conformity  was  looked  upon  as  the  grand 
and  beatific  summation,  for  in  the  '  Pltcedro '  Socrates  asks :  *  Does 
not  the  soul      •  •    depart  to  that  which  resembles  itself,  the  in- 

visible, the  divine,  immortal,  and  wise  ?  and  on  its  arrival  there,  is  it 
not  its  lot  to  be  happy,  free  from  error,  ignorance,  fears,  wild  passions,  and 
all  the  other  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  and,  as  is  said  of 
the  initiated,  does  it  not  in  truth,  pass  the  rest  of  its  time  with  the  gods  ? ' 
But  enough  of  the  Pagans  and  their  mythological  vagaries.  Let  us  go 
out  from  their  mists  and  darkness  of  superstition  into  the 'clear  and 
effiilgont  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  the  only  great  and  one  God  ;  and  be 
thankful  that  through  revelation  His  surpassing  glory  is  shining  round 
about  us.  Conformity  to  the  Supreme  Intellect  of  the  world  is  the  sum 
of  Christ's  teachings.  The  Alshghty  made  man  (intellectually)  in 
his  own  image.  "We  are  commanded  to  do  no  labor  on  the  Sabbath. 
Why  ?  Because  on  that  day  the  Lord  rested.  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  :  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect.'  So  again  in  Luke  :  '  Be  mer- 
ciful even  as  your  Father  is  also  merciful.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  :  '  For  whom  He  did  foreknow  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first  among 
brethren.'  But  why  multiply  instances  ?  Throughout  the  Soriptuies 
we  are  commanded  to  be  like  God,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
Saviour.  The  whole  scope  of  the  biblical  injunctions,  is  conformity  to 
the  Supreme  Intellect  of  the  imivcrse.  Now,  if  we  are  of  the  nature  of 
this  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  aim  of  our  intellect  must  be  similar  to 
the  aim  of  that  to  which  we  are  similar.  It  is  beautifiilly  said  in  the 
•  TimcRus : '  '  The  Deity  assigned  this  [the  human  soul]  to  each  as  a 
daemon  ;  that,  namely,  wliich  we  say,  and  say  correctly,  too,  resides  at 
the  summit  of  the  body,  and  raises  us  from  earth  to  our  cognate  place 
in  Heaven  ;  for  we  arc  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  Heaven  :  and  from  the 
same  source  whence  the  soul  first  arose,  a  divine  nature,  raising  aloft 
our  head  and  root,  directs  our  whole  corporeal  frame.'  .In  fkct,  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  who  have  argued  for  the  immnortality  of  the  sonl, 
have  contended  that  its  origin  is  Divinity.  The  Daemon  of  the  ancients, 
as  the  above  passage,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  shows,  was  but  the 
soul,  or  a  species  of  Deity,  which  attended  the  body  through  its  mortality. 
The  Promethean  spark  was  an  emanation  from  the  throne  of  the  im- 
mortals. The  Scriptures  declare  :  *  And  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.'  This  breath  was  not  mere  animation,  like  that  of 
the  brute,  but  intellect,  a  correspondence  to,  if  not  a  portion  of,  His  own 
eternal  nature.  And  why  this  struggle  for  fame,  which  has  no  inter- 
mission —  his  tliirst  for  glory,  which  nothing  earthly  can  quench  —  this 
appetite  for  honor  and  power  that  cannot  be  satiated.  For  the  unsub- 
stantial things  of  this  world  ?  No !  however  we  may  think  to  the  con- 
trary. No !  these  aspirations  are  but  the  eilects  of  the  '  timid  soul 
struggling  to  be  free.'  And  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  men,  as  re- 
gards the  things  of  mortaUty,  that,  as  Juvenal  says  : 

'  QnoxDAM  praccipitat  subjicta  potentia  mt^gnvd 
InridiiD ;  mergit  loDga  atque  insignis  hononim 
Pagina ;  desoendunt  atatuaa  restemqae  aeqountar.' 
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'  Nam  qui  nimias  optabat  honores, 
Et  nimias  poscebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat 
ExcelssB  turris  tabula!  a,  undo  altior  esset 
Casus,  et  impulssQ  pra;ccps  immane  niinas.' 

No  !  in  this  mortal  toil  for  the  unattainedjjire  see  through  the  cloud 
and  darkness  of  the  flesh  the  dim  manifestation  of  the  divinity  within 
us.  We  are  of  the  Immortal,  immortal.  Even  in  the  most  common  of 
our  acts  we  hehold  the  shadowing  forth  of  this  aim  of  the  intellect 
toward  conformity.  "We  wish  others  to  he  like  ourselves,  to  follow  our 
customs  and  hahits.  "We  desire  a  conformity  to  our  individual  senti- 
ments and  opinions.  Nothing  of  this  do  we  discover  in  the  brutes,  they 
possessing  naught  hut  tJie  sensucUes,  This  endeavor  to  hring  ahout 
conformity,  is  of  the  intellect ;  is  its  aim  ;  and  in  this  conformity  is  its 
delight.  Bear  in  mind,  my  scholars,  I  speak  only  of  the  pure  intellect, 
unwarped,  unprejudiced,  uncontaminated  hy  our  passions,  thus  exclud- 
ing from  the  delight  connected  with  our  apprehension  of  the  heautiful, 
all  love,  all  favor,  all  vanity,  all  association,  all  possible  interest  which 
may  suggest  itself  as  joined  thereto.  The  delight,  therefore,  which  the 
intellect  experiences  arises  from  conformity.  Now  are  we  free  to  affirm 
that  the  intellect  is  a  harmonious  and  suitable  combination  of  intelli- 
gences ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things  sublunary. 
And  of  this  we  will  speak  anon. 


THE        MAPLE         TREE 


BT      THB      PBABANT-DARD. 

Beside  the  way  is  growing 

A  bonny  maplo  tree : 
To  passers,  by  it  going, 

All  noteless  it  may  be. 
All  noteless  it  may  be : 

But 't  is  not  so  to  me, 
For  the  queen  of  all  the  kingdom, 

I  call  the  maple  tree. 

I  mind  it  well,  one  evening, 

The  moon  was  shining  bright, 
Its  friendly  boughs  were  screening 

Two  lovers  from  the  light 
Two  lovers  from  the  light : 

My  love  was  there  with  me : 
So  the  queen  of  all  the  kingdom 

I  call  the  maple  tree. 

How  pure  the  joy  I  tasted  I 

How  rapturous  the  kiss  I 
How  swift  the  moments  hasted ! 

How  fleeting  earthly  bliss  I 
How  fleeting  earthly  bliss : 

But,  woodman,  let  it  be : 
For  the  queen  of  all  the  kingdom 

I  call  the  maple  tree. 
VOL.  XLvin.  18 
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DISCOURAGEMENT. 

( )  Soul  I  have  all  Ihy  glorious  dreams. 

Tliiiio  aspirations  proud  and  hi(?li, 
Faded  as  fade  Mom's  opal  gleams. 

When  sudden  elouds  ohscuro  the  sky  ? 
Art  thou  content  to  fold,  iuert^ 

Those  pinions  once  so  prompt  to  soar, 
And  'mid  Karth's  way-side  ])ilgrim8  lurk, 

And  lag  unnoted  cvcnnoro  ? 

()  Soul !  wilt  quench  thine  early  thirst 

For  springs  of  pure  Pierian  ilow, 
At  streams  iwllutod,  whence  the  worst 

( )f  worldly  grovellers  qiuift*  also  ? 
Wilt  Iling  in  rei'kK»ssness  away 

Tlie  talisman  so  prized  of  yore  ? 
Or  dim,  or  interfuse  with  clay, 

Tlie  brightness  of  its  native  ore  ? 

0  Soul  I  dost  thou  no  longer  thrill 

At  noble  wortla  and  deinls  sublime. 
Such  as  were  wont  to  grandly  fill 

Tlie  halls  of  Thought  in  olden  time  ? 
Do  iK)et-lays,  which  erewhilo  rang 

Like  clarions  in  a  tomple-jjlace, 
Make  now  but  a  discordant  clang, 

When  Memory  wandering,  jars  the  space  ? 

Soul  1  hast  thou  naught  resiwnsive  now 

To  Nature's  myriad  sweet  ai)pcals: 
The  sunshine  on  the  mouutjiin's  brow, 

The  shadi'  that  o'er  the  soft  gniss  steals : 
The  birds,  the  brooks,  the  building  liowors. 

The  meadows  bright  in  sunmicr-gn.'en, 
The  pur|)le  chann  of  twilight  hours, 

The  hallowed  moon-light's  chastening  beam  I 

The  wind  that  softly,  gnmdly  swells 

Its  heavenward  diai>ason  nigh : 
The  mists,  slow-climbing  from  the  dells, 

The  lark,  swift-springing  to  the  sky : 
The  scents,  that  born  in  dingles  low,* 

Far  in  the  depths  of  ether  die : 
S<'t'm  they  no  longer  guides  to  show 

The  path  to  immortality  ? 

\(\  Soul  1  the  weary  march  of  life 

Is  all  tcK>  full  of  carking  cares: 
The  reconls  of  ignoble  strife 

Thy  changwl  and  tarnished  aB])CCt  bears ! 
The  steeps  of  Fame  thy  failing  jwwers 

Mny  never  more  essay  to  climb : 
One  laurel  fh>m  those  deathless  l>owcrs 

May  never,  never,  Soul  I  bo  thine ! 
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A      NIGHT     WITH      A     NEREIDE. 


'  True  love  is  earth's  best  blessedness :  all  else, 
Wealth,  Fame,  Nobility,  and  the  poor  gauds 
Wherewith  man  trinkets  out  his  little  fife, 
End  with  the  dust  that  rattles  on  his  bier  : 
Hut  Ix>VB,  like  a  rich  heritage,  ascends 
With  the  freed  spirits  to  the  throne  of  God, 
There  to  be  proved  and  purified.' 


Tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  I  left  the  festive  scene  within, 
and  wandered  slowly  to  the  sea-shore.  The  dashing  of  the  waves  upon 
the  beach,  and  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind,  were  more  in  harmony 
with  my  feelings  than  the  gay  strains  of  the  dance-music,  which  even  at 
that  distance  reached  my  ear.  When  the  heart  is  desolate  and  lonely, 
the  notes  of  gay  dances  fall  upon  the  ear  more  sadly  than  funeral 
marches.  To  me  they  brought  back  those  happy  hours  of  the  past, 
when,  with  a  loved  one  by  my  side,  I  had  mingled  in  such  scenes,  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and  now  he  was  gone  over  the  wide,  wide  seas,  and 
I  was  alone.  Seating^  myself  upon  a  rock,  I  gazed  off  upon  the  moon- 
lit ocean  and  gave  myself  up  to  reveries  of  by-gone  hours.  The  quiet 
beauty  of  the  night,  and  the  gentle  murmer  of  the  waves,  was  very 
soothing  to  my  weary  spirit,  and  tears  came  to  give  my  aching  heart  re- 
lief. Presently  a  sweet  melody  reached  my  ear,  and  listening  more 
attentively,  I  heard  a  soft,  low  voice,  chanting  thus  : 

*  Say,  mortal,  say,  why  art  thou  weeping, 
And  thus  by  the  sea-shore  thy  sad  watch  keeping  V 
The  earth  is  so  fair  and  the  sea  so  bright. 
Then  why,  mortal,  why  dost  thou  weep  to-night  ? ' 

and  raising  my  eyes,  I  beheld  standing  beside  me  the  most  exquisite  crea- 
ture I  had  ever  imagined ;  her  face  had  the  brightness  and  beauty  oi' 
an  angel's,  her  form  was  covered  with  the  lightest  and  most  graceful 
drapery ;  a  crown  of  sparkling  diamond-stars  encircled  her  brow,  and 
a  band  of  pearls  and  emeralds  formed  a  girdle  for  her  waist. 

Perceiving  that  she  had  attracted  my  attention,  she  thus  addressed 
me  :  *  Fear  not,  mortal,  for  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears.  I  am  Alciope, 
dueen  of  the  Nereides,  and  though  my  own  heart  is  free  from  care,  I 
pity  thy  sorrows,  and  am  come  from  my  home  'neath  the  ocean's  waves, 
to  be  of  use  to  thee.  Tell  me  thy  grief,  perchance  I  have  power  to  re- 
move it.'  And  I  at  once  replied  :  '  I  weep  because  my  heart  is  desolate. 
The  one  I  love  is  far  away,  and  the  only  wish  of  my  soul  is,  to  see  him 
again.'  She  turned  her  soft  eyes  wonderingly  upon  me  as  she  said  :  *  I 
can  grant  thee  but  one  request,  so  pause  ere  thou  decidest'  And  I 
answered  :  *  It  is  useless,  for  I  have  but  that  one  wish.'  *  Knowest 
thou  not,  mortal,'  she  rephed,  *  that  men  are  false  ?  so  I  warn  thee, 
think  again,  ere  thou  cast  from  thee  the  wealth,  fame,  and  honor,  which 
it  is  now  in  thy  power  to  possess.^   And  I  answered,  a  little  impatiently  : 
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'  If  he  were  false,  wealth  and  fame  would  have  no  charms  for  me ;  but 
I  have  no  fear  ;  bo  if  indeed  thou  canst,  grant,  I  pray  thee,  the  request  1 
make,  and  let  me  see  to-night  the  one  1  love  so  well.'  *  It  shall  he  as 
thou  wilt,  on  one  condition,'  the  Sea-Q.ueea  replied.  '  For  though  it  be 
difficult  to  accomplish,  yet  in  pity  to  thy  sorrow,  and  admiration  of  thy 
constancy,  I  will  take  thee  to  thy  loved  one  to-night,  if,  on  condition  of 
his  proving  false  to  thee,  thou  wilt  consent  to  pass  a  year  with  me  in  my 
ocean  home.'  I  readily  agreed,  and  she  continued  :  *  Old  Neptune  loves 
me  well,  and  all  things  in  his  dominion  are  at  my  command,  even  the 
Hippocampi,  and  we  shall  have  need  of  them  to-night,  for  the  journey 
before  us  is  long,  but  they  are  swift  and  gallant  steeds,  and  will  soon 
bear  us  over  the  ocean's  waves,  to  the  distant  land  where  thy  loved  one 
dwells.  Proteus  has  kindly  endowed  me  with  his  own  wonderful  power 
of  assuming  all  forms  and  shapes,  and  I  may  have  to  avail  myself  of  it ; 
and  now  now  yield  thyself  to  my  protection,  for  we  must  first  visit  my 
home  beneath  the  sea.  And  so  saying,  she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  to  the  water's  edge,  and  passing  one  arm  around  my  waist,  we 
floated  off  upon  the  surface,  while  she  chanted  in  her  low,  musical 
tones,  the  sweetest  melodies.  Presently  we  began  to  sink,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  fear  crept  over  mc,  but  a  pressure  of  her  hand  served  to  reassure 
me,  and  I  found  the  effect  delightful.  I  could  breathe  as  freely  as 
though  upon  land,  and  the  moon  and  stars  were  distinctly  visible  above 
ns.  For  some  time  we  continued  to  sink,  till  the  sound  of  distant  Toices 
reached  my  ear,  and  I  distinguished  bright  forms  approaching  us,  and 
caught  distinctly  the  chorus  of  their  song  : 

*  Hail  to  our  Ocean  QiUH?n, 

FuirtT  no  eve  hath  seen  : 

Hail!  ullhail!* 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  these  syrens,  and  I  saw  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching an  illuminated  palace  of  magnificent  structure  and  dimen- 
sions. The  doors  flew  open  at  our  approach,  and  entering,  I  found 
myself  in  a  spacious  hall.  Lofty  coliunns  supported  the  arched  roof, 
from  which  was  suspended  crystal  lamps,  diffusing  a  brilliant  light 
Jiround.  Strains  of  joyous  music  welcomed  our  approach,  and  fair 
forms  flitted  round  us,  offering  homage  to  their  queen  ;  but  she  passed 
on  through  whole  suites  of  apartments,  glittering  with  innumerable 
liirhts,  and  gorgeously  decorated,  till  she  an*ived  at  one  where  she  bogged 
mc  to  await  her  return,  as  she  had  orders  to  give  for  our  journey, 
and  waving  her  hand  most  gracefully  toward  me,  she  glided  out,  leaT- 
ing  me  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  elegance  and  beauty  by 
which  I  was  surrounded.  The  room  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  the 
walls  and  the  pillars  which  supported  the  dome,  wore  of  a  dark-green 
stone,  so  highly  polished  as  to  have  the  eflect  of  mirrors,  and  reflect 
and  multiply  the  numerous  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which 
was  glittering  with  crystals.  The  floor  was  of  mosaic  work,  and  the 
hcauty  of  its  design  and  finish  far  exceeded  any  I  had  ever  seen. 
Between  the  columns  were  va?cs  cut  from  stone,  of  pale  yellow,  and 
delicate  violet  hues,  and  of  the  most  classical  shapes.  There  were 
couchoi  and  lounges  of  the  most  graceful  form  and  elegant  workman- 
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ship  :  one  of  pink  coral  exquisitely  carved,  with  cushions  and  pillows  of 
white  satin  ;  another  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  hlue,  and  a  third  of  tor- 
toise shell,  with  gold-colored  cusluons.  These  cushions  and  pillows 
were  stufied  with  eider-down,  and  covered  with  a  material  woven  from 
the  hair  of  the  sea-horse,  which  was  so  soft  and  glossy  that  it  resemhle<i 
■atin.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  small  oval  tahlc  of  red  coral, 
moit  beautifully  carved,  upon  which  were  standing  exquisitely-shaped 
uiiiB  of  crystal,  and  goblets  of  amber.  On  one  side  of  the  room, 
bitween  two  of  the  columns,  was  suspended  a  heavy  curtain  of  delicate 
raee-colored  satin,  and  curiosity  tempted  me  to  lift  it.  I  beheld  another 
elegant  room,  evidently  a  sleeping-apartment ;  for  the  first  object  thai 
BZiestedmy  attention  was  a  gracefully-shaped  couch,  elaborately  carved 
fzom  the  purest  white  meerschaum,  and  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  soft, 
loee-colored  tissue.  The  bed  and  pillows  were  of  the  purest  white, 
and  seemed  just  the  place  *  a  fairy  would  choose  to  dream  in.*  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  green  matting,  woven  from  the  fine  sea-grasses, 
bat  small  rugs  of  white  swan-down  were  scattered  round  as  though  to 
protect  the  feet  of  the  inmates  from  coining  in  contact  with  the  floor. 
The  bath  was  of  white  stone,  cut  in  shape  of  a  large,  graceful  shell,  and 
filled  with  perfumed  water.  The  lamps  were  concealed  in  vases  of 
transparent  stone,  and  gave  to  the  room  the  effect  of  a  soft  moon-light. 
I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  lingered  entranced  in  this  nest  of 
Inzury  and  refinement,  had  I  not  been  startled  by  the  voice  of  Alciope, 
who  had  entered  unperceived,  and  was  standing  beside  me.  Come, 
iiid  she,  and  signing  me  to  follow  her,  she  approached  the  table  in  the 
circular  chamber,  and  filling  one  of  the  goblets  with  a  sparkling  liquid 
contained  in  one  of  the  urns,  she  bade  me  drink  it ;  and,  filling  another 
for  herself,  she  remarked  :  *  This  possesses  the  power  of  rendering  us 
invisible,  and  I  think  it  a  safe  precaution  in  case  of  our  meeting  Amphi- 
tiite,  Neptune's  wife,  who  is  so  exceedingly  jealous  of  me  that  she 
never  loses  any  opportunity  of  annoying  me,  and  endeavoring  to  weaken 
my  influence  with  the  Sea-King.  I  leave  you  to  judge  from  what  you 
have  seen  to-night  how  little  cause  I  have  to  fear  her,  but  were  she  to 
discover  that  I  had  introduced  a  mortal  into  the  realms  of  Ocean,  she 
might  give  us  trouble  by  causing  us  delay  ;  for  Neptune  thinks  it  his 
best  policy  to  pretend  to  listen  to  her  complaints,  and  humors  her  to 
keep  her  quiet,  and  so  she  takes  every  opportunity  to  exert  the  little  in- 
fluence she  possesses  to  annoy  and  vex  me,  and  when  other  means  fail 
to  move  her  husband,  she  has  recourse  to  tears  and  fainting-fits.*  I 
could  n*t  help  laughing  to  think  how  much  this  description  resembled 
some  mortal  women.  Just  then  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  echoed  through 
the  halls,  and  she  exclaimed,  '  Our  faithful  Triton  summons  us,  let  us 
be  going,*  and  passing  through  several  spacious  chambers  we  came  to 
the  large  gates,  which  flew  open  at  our  approach,  and  before  it  stood  an 
elegant  car  formed  like  a  large  shell,  and  drawn  by  four  magnificent 
white  horses.  She  gave  some  parting  injunctions  to  the  attendant 
Nereides,  sprang  into  the  car,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow.  Triton  blew 
a  furious  blast  upon  upon  his  trumpet,  and  our  steeds  bounded  forward 
into  the  Ocean.  Soon  we  were  upon  the  surface,  and  dashing  over  the 
waves  at  such  a  lightning-like  speed,  that  it  almost  took  away  my 
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breath,  and  yet  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  my  impatience.  On,  on  "we 
sped  over  the  foaming  billows,  till,  finally,  the  sights  of  lights  in  the 
ilistance  announced  that  we  were  approaching  land,  and  my  companion 
announced  to  me  that  we  had  reached  our  destination.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  ships,  and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  voices  of  the  sailois, 
laughing  and  singing  as  they  lounged  upon  the  decks.  *  And  now,' 
said  my  companion,  '  remember  that  wo  are  still  invisible.  Shall  I  con- 
duct thee  thus  to  him  thou  seekest,  or  wilt  thou  resume  thine  own 
form  ? '  *  Let  me  go  to  him  thus,  by  all  means  ;  I  would  fain  look 
upon  him  when  he  suspects  not  my  presence.'  *  Come,  then,'  she  re- 
plied, *  and  I  trust  thou  may'st  not  have  cause  to  repent  the  choice  thou 
hast  made  to-night,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  beautiful  confidence 
misplaced,  and  that  steadfast  love  shghted.'  We  stepped  upon  the  land 
and  traversed  several  streets,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  a  gayly-lighted 
mansion,  and  the  sound  of  music  and  revelry  reached  our  ears,  and 
showed  that  some  festive  scene  was  going  on  within.  We  entered,  and 
passed  into  a  magnificent  banquet-hall.  At  first  I  was  so  completely 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  lights,  and  the  fusion  of  gay  voices,  that  I  could 
distinguish  nothing.  But  presently  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
glare,  and  my  senses  more  composed,  and  1  gazed  upon  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  fine-looking  men,  and  beautiful  women,  seated  at  a  richly-spread 
table.  Wine  sparkled  in  the  goblets,  toasts  were  given,  and  all  seemed 
gay  and  joyous  ;  but  my  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat,  as  among  this 
brilliant  throng  I  recognized  the  one  I  had  come  to  seek.  There  was  a 
smile  on  his  lip  as  he  bent  his  manly  form  to  listen  to  some  gay  remark 
from  a  beautiful  woman  who  was  seated  next ;  and  then  that  well- 
loved  voice,  whoso  every  tone  was  music  to  my  heart,  reached  me  in  a 
l)layful  rejoinder,  and  sent  the  blood  thrilling  through  every  vein,  and  1 
longed  to  rush  forward  and  clasp  him  to  my  heart,  when  my  companion 
whispered  :  '  Poor  child,  thou  hast  taken  the  wearisome  journey  but  to 
witness  his  devotion  to  another,  and  I  shall  claim  thy  promise,  and 
lake  thee  back  to  my  Ocean  home,  and  number  thee  among  my 
Nereides.  Wilt  thou  come  ? '  '  Not  yet,'  I  replied,  *  for  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  make  me  think  him  false,  and  couldst  thou  look  into  his 
heart  this  moment,  I  feel  assured  thou  wouldst  find  my  image  alone 
enshrined  there  ;  he  told  me  that  neither  time  nor  absence  could  efiace, 
and  though  oceans  rolled  between  us,  it  could  not  divide  our  hearts ; 
and  I  feel  that  he  spoke  truly.  Look  at  that  noble  forehead,  that 
proudly-curling  lip,  and  tell  me  if  deceit  is  written  there.'  *  Deluded 
mortal,'  she  answered,  *  wilt  thou  not  believe  even  what  thou  seest 
with  thine  ovm  eyes  ?  '  And  I  said  :  *  I  have  seen  nothing  that  should 
cause  me  to  doubt  him  ;  he  is  gay  and  cheerful  in  the  presence  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  it  is  thus  I  would  always  have  him  be,  when 
circumstances  keep  him  from  me  ;  but  I  tell  thee,  if  he  might  choose, 
he  would  never  leave  me  to  seek  the  side  of  another.  He  is  bound  to  me 
by  the  holiest  ties,  and  no  woman  can  win  him  jfirom  me.'  *  I  will  at 
least  try  the  experiment,"  replied  Alciope,  for  it  would  indeed  be  a 
double  triumph  to  prove  to  thee  that  I  was  right  in  my  assertion  of 
men's  fickleness,  by  winning  him  from  thee,  and  then  carry  thee  off  to 
my  home  beneath  the  sea,'  and  she  laughed  a  light,  mocking  laugh. 
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that  made  me  almost  repent  having  put  myself  in  her  power.  *  See,' 
she  continued,  *  they  are  about  adjourning  to  the  ball-room,  let  us  fol- 
low ;  I  will  take  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  use  my  every  art 
to  fascinate  him,  and  we  shall  see  how  his  boasted  constancy  will  stand 
the  test  I '  I  was  annoyed  by  the  delay,  but  forced  to  yield,  and  in  a 
moment  she  stood  before  me,  one  of  the  most  lovely  creatures  my  eyes 
ever  beheld,  and  as  though  she  had  known  the  point  most  calculated  to 
win  him,  she  had  assumed  that  air  of  high-bred  refinement  which  I 
well  knew  was  in  his  eyes,  the  greatest  attraction  a  woman  could  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  I  saw  his  attention  directed  toward  her,  a  death-like  faint- 
ness  came  over  me,  and  I  felt  as  though  this  were  too  much  of  a  trial 
even  for  his  constancy,  and  trembled  for  the  result.  But  just  as  Alciope 
was  about  to  leave  me,  I  saw  his  eye  fall  upon  a  ring  he  wore,  and 
which  had  been  my  own  gift  to  him  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  expression  which  passed  over  his  face  spoke  to  my  heart  as 
plainly  as  words  could  have  done,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  wrong  to 
doubt  him  even  for  a  moment,  and  I  whispered  to  Alciope :  *  If  thou 
canst  obtain  the  ring  he  wears  I  will  return  with  thee  to  thy  ocean- 
home,  but  if  not,  I  shall  claim  thy  promise.'  *  Only  that  ring,*  said 
she,  laughing,  will  that  indeed  satisfy  thee  ?  '  And  I  replied  that  it 
would  ;  for  1  well  knew  that  nothing  would  tempt  him  to  part  with  it 
till  he  had  ceased  to  love  the  giver.  Fearing  I  should  not  be  able  to 
retain  my  composure  if  I  remained  near  them,  I  withdrew  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  and  watching  them  from  a  distance,  I  saw  them  join 
the  dancers,  and  he  looked  with  admiration  on  his  beautiful  partner,  a 
bright  smile  played  upon  his  lip,  and  his  eye  was  bright  with  pleasure, 
as  they  whirled  by  me  in  the  waltz.  The  time  hung  wearily  upon  my 
hands ;  for  it  is  but  poor  amusement  to  watch  the  man  you  love  playing 
the  agreeable  to  another  woman,  but  to  me  it  had  at  least  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  I  could  have  almost  found  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  those  poor 
wives  and  sweethearts,  who  are  victims  of  the  green-eyed  monster, 
jealousy  I  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  been  able  to 
understand  the  feeling.  I  did  n't  find  it  pleasant,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  no  mortal  woman  could  raise  that  demon  in  my  breast  I 
At  last  I  saw  Alciope  approaching,  and  she  exclaimed  :  *  Thou  mayst 
well  be  proud  of  thine  empire  over  his  heart,  and  thy  confidence  is  well 
placed  :  I  tried  every  fascination,  every  art  to  lure  him  from  thee,  but 
in  vain  ;  and  as  for  that  ring,  he  says  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  the 
brightest  gem  in  an  emperor's  crown  ;  and  now  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my 
promise,  and  lead  thee  to  him.  Come  ! '  said  she,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
quiet  apartment ;  but  my  trembling  limbs  would  scarcely  allow  me  to 
follow,  for  the  thought  that  I  was  indeed  to  see  him  again,  seemed  to 
have  deprived  me  of  all  strength.  I  assumed  my  own  form,  and  at 
the  door  she  lefl  me.  He  was  alone,  and  had  thrown  himself  listlessly 
upon  a  couch,  as  though  wearied  with  the  festive  scene.  A  moment  I 
stood  in  silent  contemplation  of  that  well-loved  face,  and  then  murmur- 
ing his  name,  rushed  toward  him.  He  started  up,  looked  at  me  wildly, 
doubtingly,  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  feared  his  senses  were  deceiving 
him,  and  then  clasped  me  passionately  to  his  heart,  and  his  dear  voice 
sounded  in  my  ear,  breathing  fond  assurances  of  continued  love,  and 
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sweetest  terms  of  endearment,  and  I  was  happy  once  more.  I  could 
have  rested  thus  for  ever,  but  his  eager  questions  forced  me  to  raise 
myself,  and  I  awoke,  to  find  it  all  a  dream  !  1  was  clinging  to  a  rock, 
and  my  hair  was  wet  with  the  night-dew,  but  my  heart  was  happy. 

Tnrs  doth  thy  fond  love  cheer  me, 

Th(>up:h  thou  art  fur  away : 
Thus  doth  the  night-time  litter 

Words  never  heard  by  day. 
JWv  25/*,  185fi.  '  J.    K,    L. 


READING        TENNYSON 


BT   UA.RT  W.  B.    OXOaOll. 

Do  you  recall  that  summer's  day, 
"When,  straying  long  and  far  away, 

Within  a  lovely  spot. 
Your  shoulder  pillowing  my  head, 
1  listened  while  vou  sat  and  read 

♦TheLadyofShalott?' 

Tho  deep  blue  sky  seemed  bcuding  low : 
r  watclicd  the  white  clouds  como  and  go, 

And  looking  up  I  knew. 
By  tho  kind  smile  upon  your  face, 
Tho  selfsame  things  I  loved  to  trace 

Were  dearly  loved  by  you  I 

Had  she,  so  long  by  passion  tossed, 
The  lovely  lady  and  the  lost, 

Come  in  between  us  there, 
We  should  have  welcomed  her  with  eyes 
Brimful  of  feeling,  not  surprise, 

And  soothed  her  lono  despair. 

0  blessed  hour  I  0  blessed  spot  I 
0  lovely  Lady  of  ShalottI 

0  friend  so  wise  and  dear  I 
To-day  I  ope  the  book  again, 

But  try  to  find  the  charm  in  vain : 
Would  thou  wert  with  me  here  I 

Strong  hills  of  granite,  bold  and  high, 
The  beauty  of  a  western  sky 

Had  far  more  charms  for  mol 
And  where  tho  noblo  Hudson  flows, 
O'er  tipped  with  crimson  as  ho  goes, 

My  heart  must  ever  be  I 

For  thee,  dear  friend,  whose  paths  are  laid 
Within  tho  city's  heat  and  shade, 

1  know  't  is  not  forgot: 

That  day  of  conscious  happiness, 
That  shape  of  light  and  loveliness. 
The  Lady  of  ShalottI 
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TOMB     OF     SIB     WALTEB     SOOTT. 


BT      ISAAC     XACLELLAN. 


*At  about  half-pafit  onop.ic.,  on  the  twenty -first  of  September,  1882,  Su  Waltsb  Ecott 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children.  It  was  a  heantiful  day— so  warm,  that 
eyery  window  was  wide  open ;  and  so  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delidous 
to  bla  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt 
around  his  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes.  No  sculptor  ever  modelled  a  mora 
m^eetio  image  of  repose.'  Lockhabt'b  Lin  or  Soorr. 

The  sunset's  evaoesceDt  smile, 

That  gilds  the  long  and  shadowy  aisle 

Of  Dry  burgh's  old  monastic  pile, 

Scorns  slow  to  fade 
From  the  sepulchral  marble  bed. 
Where  rests  the  venerated  head 
Of  Scott  —  with  his  forefathers  dead, 

All  lowly  laid. 

Fit  place  of  rest  I 
Around  him  famous  champions  lie, 
His  ancestry  of  years  fled  by, 
Each  with  his  sculptured  cfiigj 

Stretched  o'er  the  dust  1 
Bones  of  grave  monks  repose  around, 
Of  knights  in  feudal  wars  renowned, 
Of  mailed  nobles,  each  one  crowned 

With  his  grim  bust. 

Dead  samts  theu-  holy  palms  expand. 
Dark  soldiers  clasp  the  stony  brand ; 
The  plumed  casque,  the  pri^y  wand, 

Watch  o'er  his  sleep. 
Well  did  he  love  your  lives  to  paint, 
Rough  vassal  and  monastic  samt, 
In  life-like  tale  or  lyric  quamt, 

With  colorings  deep. 

Well  did  ho  love  the  shadows  dim, 
That  o^er  departed  ages  swim, 
To  pierce,  till  they  revealed  to  him 

Their  deeds  of  gloom. 
Well  did  the  Great  Magician  wield 
His  staff,  till  each  ensanguined  field 
Its  dead  at  his  command  would  yield 

From  Time's  dark  womb. 

He  spake,  and  the  soft  landscape  spread 
Its  verdurous  borders  to  the  tread ; 
Groves  mingled  their  thick  tops  o'erhead, 

Herds  roamed  below : 
The  stag  and  tlie  wild  boar  swept  by. 
Loud  peals  the  hunter's  cheery  cry, 
Wliistling  the  cloth-yard  arrows  fly. 

Sharp  twangs  l^e  bow. 
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Ke  sanp!  aiid  in  the  lofty  rtrain 
Cheviot's  bald  smnmits  jrloamed  again, 
Kach  mount  in  Scotland's  broad  domain 

Tp  rose  to  view ; 
Looh-Lomond  and  Loch-Katrine's  roar 
Resound  along  the  idle  shore. 
And  Tweed's  melo<lious  channels  ik>ut 

Tlieir  waves  of  blue. 

He  sang !  the  brier-rose  oped  its  bloom, 
The  sweet  fern  mingled  its  perftime, 
The  heath-flower  tossc"d  its  colored  plume 

O'er  hill  and  dale. 
His  voice  aroused  deep  solitudes, 
Drenr  deserts  and  primeval  woods, 
\mu\  whose  brown  impetuous  Hoods 

Trod  the  wild  Gael. 

The  fisher,  in  his  rocking  skiff, 
Beneath  Ben  Nevis'  craggy  cliff, 

Heard  the  wild  song; 
The  sheep-boy,  tending  liis  white  fold. 
And  maiden,  with  her  locks  of  gold, 
In  silken  snwd  or  tartan  rolled. 

Dancing  along. 

He  sang!  and  the  bold  mountaineer. 
Whose  bones  for  many  a  dusty  year, 
'Neath  savage  cairn  or  snow-drift  drear, 

Forgot  had  lain ; 
P'lashed  his  tough  spear  and  smote  his  shield. 
His  claymore  his  stout  arm  would  wield. 
And  o'er  his  ancient  battle-field 

Stalked  forth  again. 

^^()XTnosE  awoke,  and  Moray's  star 
Shone  o'er  the  lurid  clouds  of  war. 
While  AuGYLE  and  bluft'EARL  of  Maic, 

At  Sheriff-Muir, 
Again  the  bari)ed  horsemen  led; 
Au'ain  the  lowland  sword  grew  red, 
Again  the  stalwart  clansmen  bled. 

O'er  heath  and  moor. 

He  s])ake  1  and  loud  ^e  clarion  pealed. 
As  IvANiiOE,  with  si)ear  and  shield, 
Triumphant  held  the  tented  field 

Against  the  foe. 
RiciiAiU)  of  England  swings  his  blade, 
And  the  bold  outlaws  swarm  the  glade. 
With  falchion  and  with  shaft  arrayetl, 

And  bended  bow. 

Meg  Merrilies,  with  lier  gipsy  brood, 
Kindle  their  camp-fires  in  the  wood ; 
Dirk  Hatteraick  plots  his  deeds  of  blood, 

In  caverns  grim ; 
That  *  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 
Should  meet  on  Ellangowan  height,' 
Meo  toils  at  mom,  MEa  toils  at  night, 

For  lovo  of  lum. 
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Rob  Roy  his  rugged  Catcrans  leads, 
Mac  Ivor  on  tiio  scaffold  bleeds, 
Dalgetty  on  his  'provant'  feeds, 

Bradwardine's  guest ; 
Sweet  Lucy  Ashton  droops  in  grief, 
i'air  Abiy  Rohsaet's  dream  is  brief, 
Poor  Effie  Deans  seeks  sweet  relief 

On  Jeannie's  breast. 

He  sleeps  1  where  Dryburgh  flaunts  the  weed, 
And  ivios  their  green  tendrils  lead, 
Wliile  fast  beside  the  silver  Tweed 

Perpetual  pours : 
Yon  towers  of  Abbotsford  arise. 
And  watch  the  spot  where  low  he  lies, 
And  near  the  latest  sunbeam  dies. 

On  fair  Melrose  I 


THE    OBSERVATIONS    OP    MACE    SLOPE  R,    ESQ. 

I 

FAMII.IAKLY   NAKRATED   BY  HIMSELF. 


XUMBKK    KIOIIT. 
SLOPER'3    SDMiiER    EXPERIENCES     CONTINUED 

*  And  so,'  observed  beautiful  Widow  Twiggles,  *  you  have  followed 
me  all  the  way  to  Cape  May  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  I,  '  I  came  a-Maying  after  the  sweetest  flower  that 
ever  grew  —  and  have  found  it.' 

*  In  an  arbor  ! ' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  looking  around,  *  if  we  come  to  that,  I  reckon  I'd 
better  call  you  a  lady-apple ;  for  that 's  the  only  real  pretty,  rosy, 
sweet,  first-rate,  tart  little  beautiful  thing  that  1  ever  saw  kept  under 
dead  leaves.  Country  folks  say  it  makes  the  color  come.  1  b'lieve 
that 's  so.' 

And  I  believe  it  was,  for  by  the  time  I  had  got  out  that  last  speech 
there  was  a  color  on  Amelia's  cheeks  which  would  have  torn  down  a 
peck  of  madder.  Perhaps  it  was  the  evening  clouds  which  shone  that 
sun-set  with  an  extra  ferocious  crimson,  like  as  if  the  fire  of  the  day 
had  burned  down  some,  and  the  last  and  hottest  coals  were  being 
raked  out  just  before  the  black  ashes  of  night  should  be  piled  over 
them.  There  we  sat  in  the  arbor  composed  of  pine  boards  and  covered 
with  dry  oak  boughs,  and  the  evening  winds  kept  a-twisting  and  rust- 
ling the  leaves,  and  we  looked  down  at  the  roaring  great  waves  run- 
ning up  like  cream-soda  on  the  beach,  and  at  two  little  boys  who  kept 
chasing  of  them  and  prodding  them  with  sticks,  as  if  they  expected  to 
pin  them  down,  and  at  the  rest  of  the  children,  who  were  digging  ibr 
dear  life  in  the  sand  without  regard  to  dress  or  rank,  and  at  one  soli- 
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tary  old  fogy  in  a  yellow-flannel  bathing-drc8s,  who  was  out  bobbing 
around  in  the  surf  on  his  own  hook,  and  at  three  niggers  who  were 
bathing  further  off,  apparently  in  an  advanced  state  of  delirium  tre- 
mendous, to  judge  from  the  high-pressure  yells  atid  extra- super-dread- 
ful grins  in  which  they  were  breaking  loose.  Way  off  there  was  a 
pilot-boat  with  a  great  H.  on  its  sail,  and  further  still,  lots  of  craft, 
looking  like  Millerites  in  ascension-robes  on  top  of  the  blue  sky —  hall 
way  up  to  glory. 

*  Mr.  Sloper,'  remarked  Amelia,  *  ever  since  I  have  been  down  here. 
I've  been  trying  to  think  what  those  waves  resemble,  or  what  that  sea 
is  most  like.  I  sit  and  watch  and  think  and  think,  till  all  I  know  is 
that  they  ebb  and  flow,  and  make  wild  music  ;  and  that  is  as  far  as  I 
ever  get.    But  oh !  it  is  so  delicious  to  bewilder  one's  self  in  such  feeling  I ' 

*  1  rather  guess,'  said  I,  *  though  I  can't  pretend  to  be  one  of  your 
cute  sort,  that  you  're  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  true  nature  of  the  big 
drink  than  many  folks  who  come  down  to  recite  poetry  to  it.  When  I 
hear  folks  do  that,  I  always  think  of  the  days  at  school,  when  wo  used 
to  declaim  verses  the  last  thing  on  Saturday  forenoon,  just  before  the  holi- 
day of  the  week  begun.  So  these  good  people  seem  to  think  that  before 
their  wateriug-place  holiday  can  regularly  begin,  they  must  rush  down 
to  the  old  ocean,  like  as  they  used  to  go  before  the  old  school-master,  and 
say  the  scraps  they  've  got  by  heart.  After  they  've  done  that  once  or 
twice,  they  rush  off  home  and  act  about  as  poetical  as  news-boys  at  a 
steam-boat  landing.     But  as  for  the  sea ' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Sloper :  what  are  your  opinions  of  the  sea  ?  ' 

It  is  a  queer  point  in  the  widow  —  but  a  first-chop  one  —  that  she 
takes  an  interest  in  what  most  folks  say,  and  particularly  in  what  I  say. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  when  1  'm  breaking  loose  and  trotting  along  in 
my  talk,  dealing  out  mere  loose  nonsense  and  such  small  chaff  aa  men 
generally  bestow  on  ladies,  AmeUa  makes  me  *  hold  my  horses,  will 
you  ?  '  by  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  same  simple  expression  of  in- 
terested attention  which  is  so  uncommonly  becoming  to  her.  I  have 
seen  other  women  —  not  many  —  who  used  to  put  on  that  same  look, 
and  none  but  a  w/^/i^y  superior  woman  can  ever  do  it.  That  look  —  well, 
it  wilts  down  and  dries  up  small  talk  to  just  what  it 's  worth,  and  the 
man  would  be  Shanghai  stuck  up  with  a  vengeance  who  could  answer 
8u.*<h  a  glance  with  some  fol-de-riddle-jig-my-diddle  stuff.  Sometimes 
that  look  scares  me  a  little,  though  —  it 's  so  like  orders  to  fire,  and  the 
gun  not  loaded. 

There's  many  a  man  who  goes  on  spinning  the  meanest  sort  of 
small  yam  aU  his  life  long,  about  town,  who  might  be  regenerated  into 
the  very  apostleship  of  common-sense  —  or  something  more  —  if  he 
only  knew  a  woman  smart  enough  for  him  to  respect,  who  would  oc- 
casionally look  him  in  the  face  as  if  she  expected  that  there  was  some- 
thing a  coming  worth  listening  to.     That 's  all. 

It  made  me  feel  considerably  stove  in,  to  see  Amelia  Twiggles  sud- 
denly arouse  and  go  forth  at  me  with  an  air  of  interest,  not  having 
at  the  instant  any  intellectual  dimes  wherewith  to  answer  the  check. 
Wherefore  and  therefore  I  put  on  a  regular  top-not-come-down  aspect 
of  take  your-time-a-tiveness  and  slowly  devolved  with 
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*  The  sea  —  that  is  to  say,  the  waves  or  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  as 
folks  call  them,  the  billows,  or  as  Hiram  says,  the  splurging  heavy 
swells  —  taken  altogether  always  flash  upon  my  mind  like  —  a  woman.' 

'  Really  I ' 

*  Yes,  and  actually.*  (Here  I  began  to  feel  myself  in  funds.)  *  Like 
a  woman,  and  considerably  like  love,  for  the  two  go  together  like 
pudding  and  sauce.  (Ahem  !)  Well,  in  love  you  are  always  chasing 
or  getting  chased.  Run  away  and  you  're  followed,  follow  and  you  get 
run  away  from.' 

*  "What  a  horrible  idea  ! ' 

*  I'm  talking  of  most  caises,  as  they  run,  and  not  of  the  prime  sam- 
ples. Well,  suppose  that  Beauty  flirts  with  you.  Even  if  she  retreats, 
like  those  waves  in  an  ebb-tide,  she  do  n't  make  a  clear  cut  and  run  for 
dear  life.  Not  a  fraction  of  it !  First  she  washes  way  up  to  your  feet ; 
then  runs  back ;  then  sends  a  cloud  of  miscellaneous,  shining,  wordy 
nothings  after  you  like  a  lot  of  spray  ;  then  sweeps  up  and  around 
with  a  scarf  of  soft  foam,  just  as  the  dancing  girls  at  Niblo's  pretend 
to  try  to  catch  the  young  fellows ;  and  then  la  la  she  sinks,  sweeps, 
rolls  way  back  again,  giving  you  the  dodge,  yet  looking  at  you  all  the 
while  with  half-shut,  die-away  eyes  and  head  thrown  back,  and  you 
hear  nothing  but  whishing  whispers,  and  then  the  first  thing  you  know 
the  tide  's  out  and  the  game 's  up,  and  you  are  left  high  and  dry  with 
the  clams ! ' 

*  Mournful  indeed ! '  replied  Amelia  ;  *  and  of  course  when  the  af- 
fection is  the  other  way,  Beauty,  even  while  advancing,  keeps  falling 
back  continually,  and  composes  her  progress  out  of  numberless  little 
retreats.  Well,  Mr.  Sloper,  I  '11  not  deny  that  you  're  right.  I  once 
saw  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  your  idea  of  the  sea  and  of  love.  In  its  centre  there  was  a 
great  YES,  each  letter  of  which  was  made  up  of  ever  so  many  little 
noes.  It  was  sent  by  a  lady  in  Cincinnati  to  a  gentleman  who  believed 
that  she  did  n't  favor  his  suit,  when,  goodness  knows,  the  poor  thing 
was  dying  for  him.     They  were  married.' 

*  They  ought,'  said  I ,'  to  make  handkerchiefs  with  great  noes  on  them, 
compounded  out  of  little  yeses.' 

'  What  for  ? ' 

*  To  send  to  a  gentleman  when  his  nose  is  out  joint.'  And  with  this 
four  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  entered  the  arbor,  and  I  gave  my  arm 
to  Amelia,  and  we  went  forth  for  a  walk  upon  the  beach. 

THE        BEACH. 

When  Cape  May  is  full,  it  contains  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  na- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  some  Jerseymen.  These  Jerseymen,  or 
a  few  of  them,  it  is  said,  stay  in  town  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  chance 
to  steal  the  silver  dollar  which  constitutes  the  capital  of  the  bank  of 
Cape  Island,  and  which,  to  prevent  failure,  is  securely  nailed  to  its 
counter.*  In  fact  the  city  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  imparticularly  small  as 

♦  SiNOS  writing  the  above,  Maob  Sloper  has  raked  the  following  relative  to  this  Bank  out  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ifarth  American  of  August  4, 1856.  After  all,  Maob  is  only  fifteen  centn  out  of  the 
way  In  hie  bank  statement. 

*  Caite  Island  has  it  bubbles,  like  greater  cities.    A  lot  of  keen  New-Yorkers  got  a  bank  char- 
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some  may  tliiiik,  since  it  contains  several  local  quarrels  of  tremeuduous 
size,  not  to  mention  four  watchmen  who,  when  impnideut  enough 
to  go  straying  about  at  night,  serve  for  endless  amusement  to  the  gay 
visitors  of  the  '  Blue  Pig,'  by  whom  they  are  occasionally  arrested  and 
locked  up  m  bath-houses  or  ducUeil  in  the  surf.  Consequently  —  or 
quinsecontially  —  Cape  May  can  exhibit  of  evenings  nothing  shorter 
than  a  tolerably  tall  crowd  in  the  way  of  promenaders,  since  the  beau- 
tiful and  serene  cheese  here,  consists  of  tundug  out  a  long,  perambu- 
lating funeral  every  eveidng  on  the  beach. 

Thur'  they  are  —  by  thousands  I  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  out 
for  a  breeze  ;  all  blowing  ofi'  the  splendid  in  ge-orgious  array ;  all 
swelling  on  a  super-eminent  bender  of  sentiment  and  *  old  ocean  ; '  all  tip- 
totally  comfortable,  (if  so  be  that  the  mosquitoes  are  on  a  salt  furlough) 
all  upper  crusty,  shop  sunk,  windows  closed  and  out  for  the  evening. 
Imagine  a  great  long,  hard  bcacli,  covered  as  far  as  the  opera-glass  can 
reach  with  peo^de  well  dressed  and  nothing  under  it,  in  couples,  trip- 
lets, quadruplets,  quadrupeds,  and  so  on,  trailing  after  one  another  just 
as  if  it  was  promenade  hour  in  Broadway,  only  the  Broadway  wanting. 
The  contrast  between  Nature  and  Art  is  awful  ;  but  whether  the 
Shanghais  or  the  Ocean  are  most  stunning  '  naturalists  is  not  agreed.* 

*  Hip  —  hip  —  ha  -  a  -  a  -  ay  there  ! '  shouted  a  well-known  voice,  as 
a  splendid  team  went  by  with  (Ireadful  velociousness.  It  was  Hiram  in 
liis  glory  and  radiance,  with  his  two  pet  '  kittens,'  Wretch  and  Demon. 
Tlie  crowd  had  admiration  in  them,  and  Hiram  was  bound  to  MTcnch 
it  out  of  them  —  or  die.  •  Splendid  ! '  —  *  tip  top  !*  —  *  glo-rious  I ' 
'  Who  is  he  ?  '  —  '  Who  the  h  —  1  is  it  ? '  —  *  go  it,  old  Brimstone  I ' 
One  glhnpse  of  that  magniticenl  beard  and  moustache  —  one  gleam  of 
the  immortal  tile  —  and  Hiram  was  olV  with  the  wind.  The  wheels  of 
his  wagon  followed  the  heels  of  the  crabs,  and  the  ladies  knew  from 
the  Inlet  even  unto  Pi)verly  Beach,  that  there  was  a  new  lion  broke 
loose  in  the  menagLTie. 

We  meandernaded  along  and  among  the  crowd  —  Amelia  and  I  — 
one  of  her  small  hands  hooked  to  my  arm,  while  the  other  regulated, 
sustained,  maintained,  and  otherwise  sujqiorted  and  arranged  a  great 
variety  of  ui)holstery  /fou/in'c  which  the  evening  sea-breeze  insisted  on 
exploring  and  ballooning  about  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  it  had 
bouL'lit  tickets  to  look  at  her  ankles,  and  was  bound  to  have  a  fair  sight- 
Suddenly  one  hand  slid  away  from  me,  and  the  miles  of  uncounted 
skirt  indulged  in  a  wild  flap  of  freedom,  as  Amelia  with  a  small  shriek 
of  rapture  suddenly  saluted  and  embraced  a  young  lady  who  screamed 
on  the  same  scale  with  corresponding  sentiments  of  how-r?o-you-fmd- 
yourself-a-tiveness. 

The  young  lady  was  what  is  generally  called  '  a  female  of  strikingly 
j)rei)osscssing  exterior,'  since  she  not  only  had  great  white  arms  and 
very  little  pink  gloves,  but  several  red  streamers  about  five  inches 
broad  and  live  feet  long,  living  from  her  shoulders  and  head.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  person  seemed  to  be  a  miscellaneous  sort  of  hurrah's 


I  r.«l  linn-,  took  id  :il;  iho  poipl.-  of  tho  pliuv  far  Mih?crU»Uons<if  st«»ck,  iTcctod  a  bankliu;  edifice. 
jiri'l:ir.-  a  >lii»rt  *-\i-j'i:i(i- i'Iii!!i-.l  its  «1imii>.  Oi\  tlii-lr  hrlpp  f»rokfn  ojicn  tMUiie  tlint'  uftorwanl, 
<nii  \  riirlity-llv.!  vi'u\>  w  ire  (tnnu\  lu  the  vault.  All  ibc  stuck  holders  c*iuld  get  for  their  Investmcut 
wua  by  Ibv'  »alu  uf  thu  biiildiiii;.* 
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nest,  or  promiscuous  wilderness  of  all  sorts  of  lace  and  jewelry,  among 
which  about  four  dozen  bracelets  shone  conspicuously.  Her  eyes  were 
of  the  mixed  tom-cat  and  sheet-lightning  species,  being  about  as  black 
and  piercing  as  the  points  of  the  d  —  I's  horns,  while  her  immense  crop 
of  jetty  curls  made  a  wilderness  so  big  that  a  reasonable-sized  man 
might  have  been  lost  in  them  and  have  died  of  periume,  (like  a  bumble- 
bee in  a  blacking-bottle,)  before  he  found  his  way  out. 

*  La  ! '  —  *  dear '  —  *  my  dear '  —  *  laT  —  *  oh  I  dear ! '  —  *  when  did 
you  arrive  ?  '  '  call  and  see  us,  dear  I '  —  *  of  course,  dear '  —  *  good  even- 
ing, dear! '  —  et  cetery,  and  so  on,  including,  of  course,  a  slight  shot-on- 
the-wing  sort  of  introduction  to  *  Miss  Bobbitypod —  Mr.  Sloper.'  The 
parting  salutes  given,  and  the  Beautiful  One  having  sailed  away  in  all 
the  flush  of  a  mild  rush  of  rouge,  grace,  afiiibility,  and  heliotrope,  the 
widow  proceeded  to  particulars. 

*Lodora  Windabel  Bobbitypod  —  great  belle  —  they  call  her  the 
Steamboat  Bell  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  because  she  's  always 
going,  and  as  your  friend  Hiram  says,  because  she  's  always  ringing  it 
into  the  beaux.  She  has  caused  a  great  many  sensations  —  one  in 
Cincinnati,  two  in  Natchez,  two  or  three  in  New-Orleans,  four  in 
Washington,  and  a  very  striking  sensation  last  winter  in  New- York.' 

*  Indeed  ? ' 

*  Yes,  iildeed.  She 's  quite  a  gay  girl,  very  fond  of  excitement,  and 
perhaps  a  little  wee  bit  too  dashy  —  for  the  East.  Such  things  strike 
one  rather  more  here,'  continued  the  widow  reflectfully,  as  if  it  had 
just  some  how  occurred  to  her  for  the  first  time,  that  Miss  Bobbitybell 
had  —  so  far  as  outside  went — just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  too  much 
flash  gaudy  about  her.  •  But  —  she' s  a  very  nice  girl  —  so  generous  — 
and  so  kind-hearted  ! ' 

*  And  a  first-rate  lot  you  are,  yourself,  Amelia  Twiggles,'  thought  I. 
as  we  pluraenaded  along  on  the  sand  beside  of  the  tearing  old  waves. 
*  Now  it 's  queer,  —  is  n't  it  —  that  just  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life,  it  came  into  your  head,  (and  you  one  of  the  smartest  and  observ- 
ingest  women  that  ever  lived,)  that  that  damsel  who  seems  to  have 
gone  to  Scarlet  Babylon  for  her  style  and  dress-patterns,  should  have 
struck  you  as  a  little  too  flashy  ! '  Well,  it 's  the  way  of  Ufe  !  We  may 
Uve  among  the  fast  and  flashy  till  we  notice  it  no  longer,  and  till  a  pea- 
cock seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  old  hen  ;  but  the  miracle  of  all 
is,  that  if  we  're  naturally  sensible  and  modest  ourselves,  (like  as  the 
widow  is,)  aU  the  scarlet  examples  in  the  world  won't  make  us  one  shade 
redder.' 

I  do  n't  know  whether  this  notion  will  hit  the  reader  as  it  did  me. 
Mace  Sloper  do  n't  pretend  to  be  one  of  your  smart  sort,  and  is  more- 
over rather  behind  time  on  the  literary,  so  that  it  probably  often  hap- 
pens to  him  to  stop  and  tinker  away  at  something  that 's  no  news  at  all 
to  the  regular  old  hands  of  the  writing  business.  Yes,  that 's  so ! 
And  what  hits  him  queerest  of  all,  and  is  most  uncomprehensible,  is, 
that  what  comes  easiest  in  these  observations,  and  which  is  *  quinse- 
quontially'  of  the  commonest  sort  and  least  value,  is  just  what  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Shelton  say  is  the  best  of  all.  That 's  the  way  though 
in  all  business,  dry-goods,  hardware,  or  books,  and  nobody  knows  be- 
forehand how  the  tastes  of  customers  will  run. 
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OTHER      PROMENADER8. 


As  we  tortled  along  over  the  sand  I  begun  to  notice  a  couple  walking 
just  before,  the  man  being  rigged  out  in  long-tail-blue  with  brass  *  butti,' 
and  the  female  in  white  with  a  yellow- fringed  green  parasol. 

*  0  Catherine  !  and  is  n't  it  iligant  intirely  here  be  the  say-side  fore- 
ninst  the  waves,  walking  over  the  pibblcs  in  the  coolth  of  the  avenin*  ? 
Do  rCt  ye  see  the  bits  of  waves  now  a-runnin  afthcr  one  another,  jist  as 
all  the  b'ys  is  a-runnin'  afther  ye,  darlin  ?  Jist  look  at  the  clouds,  and 
the  iligant  risimblance  —  sure  an  it 's  all  mighty  sintimental,  it  is  —  and 
it  minds  me  of  the  beautiful  powctry  : 

'  As  I  was  a  walkin'  wid  Artht'R  Mac  Bkidb, 
One  Sunday  mornin'  upon  the  say-side, 
Looking  for  pastime  whativir  betide  — 

As  it  happened  on  Cbristimis  mornin'  I ' 

It  is  n't  unlikely  that  Catherine  made  some  answer,  but  before  I 
heard  it  a  couple  of  youths  came  along,  and  their  conflab  rose  above  it. 

*  Well,  old  chap,  this  is  rather  spicy  now,  ain't  it  ?  This  is  the  sorter 
thing  that  J  ain't  down  on.  This  here  breeze  has  got  a  fly  in  it — it 
sets  we  up  —  it  does.  Just  twig  that  greeny-blue  sky,  with  the  staxB 
like  billiard-balls  rolling  over  tlie  cloth.  How  would  you  play  them 
three  up  there,  supposing  the  corner  one  was  your  ball  and  the  moon 
was  the  pocket  ? ' 

This  answer  was  lost  HkcAvise  by  being  crowded  out  by  a  fresh  note 
from  a  new-comer  : 

*  Yes,  Sir,  the  moon  is  very  fine,  and,  as  I  was  saying,  there  never  was 
a  better  time  to  invest  in  the  Wamskatequa  coal-shares  than  now. 
Yes  —  yes  —  I  observe  —  you  're  a-pointing  to  the  sea  —  but  let  me  tell 
ijou.  Sir,  that  subscriptions  to  tlmt  stock  are  coming  in  just  as  fast  as 
those  waves  —  and  its  a-rising.  Sir,  like  that  tide.  Breeze !  —  I  should 
think  so  !  —  it  blows.  Yes,  and  there  's  been  a  mighty  sight  of  blowing 
along  Wall-street  about  the  Triangle  railroad  and  its  six-foot  gouges 
and  ten  plates ;  but  mind  your  eye  on  it.  Sir !  breezes  die  away,  and 
it 's  my  private  opinion  that  the  Triangle  will  bring  up  like  that  wave, 
Sir  —  in  awful  smash.' 

Three  young  ladies  and  a  dummy  in  the  shape  of  a  silent  male  es- 
cort in  white  linen,  came  fluttering  along  and  piped  down  Wall-street : 

*  Yes  —  they  say  he's  really  attentive  to  her — quite  desperately 
smitten,  though  he 's  hardly  off  with  Lucy  Cottontwill  —  and  Annie 
went  in  bathing  with  his  sister's  robe  to-day,  so  that  I  'm  quite  sure 
there  *s  something  in  it.  And  Marian  Dicerly  came  on  yesterday  from 
Baltimore ;  but  she  won't  bo  belle  here  this  season,  now  she  's  in 
colors ;  black  was  so  much  more  becoming  to  her.  Oh !  yes ;  her 
cousin  Pinkey  is  lovchjy  with  her  hair  a  la  Eugenie^  but  she  *s  perfectly 
horrid  with  it  pufied  plain,  and  I  really  do  believe  that  she  left  it  oflf 
just  because  Hamilton  Smack  compared  it  to  cow's  horns.  0  girls  — 
girls  —  did  you  see  Hattie  Wincher's  dress  at  the  hop  last  night  ?  where 
does  she  get  such  a  horrid  taste  ?  for  I  'm  sure  her  mother  and  sister 
if  they  tell  her  once  tell  her  twenty  times  every  day  she  goes  ont 
>^hat  to  buy;  and  one  would  think  her  skirts  were  made  of  bramble- 
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bushes.  What !  you  do  n't  say  that  Jem  Barryden  is  really  over  at 
Miller's  ?  Well,  it 's  very  plain  what  he  's  there  for.  Yes,  I  know  that 
Julie  would  n't  receive  his  attentions,  and  he  did  send  such  elegant 
bouquets,  but  I  dare  say  that  it  will  come  to  something.  That  family 
have  such  luck  in  presents.  I  do  believe  that  her  sister  has  Maillard's 
boxes  sent  her  every  week  by  the  dozen,  and  when  Juney  was  married, 
goodness !  I  never  saw  so  much  silver,  and  that  droll  old  Buckles  went 
round  saymg  that  half  of  it  was  hired.' 

And  by  this  time  we  had  passed  every  body,  and  the  crowd  was  behind 
us,  and  Amelia  said  nothing,  and  I  ditto.  But  there  was  tall  talking 
going  on  between  our  hands,  and  once  in  a  while  I  saw  a  remark  in  the 
widow's  eyes  which  it  would  take  a  smarter  writer  than  Mace  Sloper 
to  set  down  on  paper. 

.THE        HOP, 

There  's  always  a  pretty  considerable  stack  of  Baltimoreans  to  be 
found  at  Cape  May  during  the  season  —  and  very  nice  folks  they  are, 
too ;  the  young  ladies  being  beautiful,  and  tlie  boys  lively  enough  in 
all  conscience.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  A  No.  1,  and  above  par 
a  great  way.  Still,  1  'm  not  one  of  your  cute  sort,  so  may  bo  mistaken, 
but  I  can't  allow,  after  all  that 's  been  said  about  Baltimore  beauty, 
that  it  beats  the  New -York.  No,  Sir.  You  may  say,  if  you  like, 
that  New -York  beauty  is  all  born  somewhere  else  —  that  aint  in  the 
count ;  for  wherever  it  comes  Irom,  it 's  tliar,  and  there  's  where  to  look 
for  it.  Broadway,  Sir,  in  grand  promenade,  beats  all  creation  for  the 
intensity  of  loveliness  in  muslin,  and  the  man  who  can  face  its  music 
and  not  knock  under  to  the  time,  has  pitched  himself  about  fourteen 
notes  higher  than  my  time  —  let  him  slide  I 

Still  all  this  do  n't  prove  that  Miss  Gloriana  Caramel  of  Baltimore 
was  n't  a  real  picture  beauty  of  that  sort  that  a  painter  might  have  hit 
her  off  exactly  with  black  paint  on  an  ivory  ground.  So  was  her  cousin 
Adora,  and  a  very  pretty  triplet  they  made  with  the  widow  Twiggles, 
when  the  latter  introduced  me  to  them,  after  our  walk  on  the  beach. 

'  You  are  going  to  the  hop  this  evening,  Mr.  Sloper  ? '  sighed  Gloriana. 
There  was  nothing  spooney  about  her,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  summer - 
wind  touch  about  her  voice  which  just  made  a  fellow  feel  warm,  and  set 
him  to  thinking  of  ice-cream  and  idleness. 

*A11  right.  Mace,'  suddenly  exclaimed  Hiram,  as  he  slid  mysteriously 
among  us.  *  Put  myself  down  for  two  chances  —  give  you  one.  Miss 
Gloriana  Caramel,  I  have  the  pleasure.  1  believe.  Miss  Adora,  your 
humble  adorer  hopes  that  he  is  welcome  to  Cape  Island  I  Is  my  old 
friend,  your  father,  here  ?  Mrs.  Twiggles !  is  all  the  beauty  in  exist- 
ence centered  on  the  jumping-off  point  of  New- Jersey  ?  ' 

*  0  Mr.  Twine  !  do  wind  up  your  line  I '  exclaimed  Amelia  ;  *  or,  if 
you  must  fish,  do  n't  be  always  putting  compliments  on  the  hook.  We 
won't  bite.' 

*  I  only  offer  what  you  receive  daily  from  all  the  world.  But,  ladies, 
I  've  been  looking  all  over  the  hotel,  up-sides  down  and  around  for 
you  —  just  arrived  —  floor-manager  already  —  shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  to  our  hop  ?  ' 
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There  was  the  usual  flutter  about  being  too  tired,  aud  the  usual 
agreement  to  '  just  look  in,'  and  after  iifteen  minutes  of  preparation, 
the  ladies  being  already  dressed,  I  was  walking  round  and  round  the 
great  dining-room  which  had  been  cleaned  and  lit  for  the  purpose,  in- 
specting that  hottest  of  all  steaming  institutions,  and  raggedest  sort  of 
outside  imitation  of  a  city-ball  — '  a  Cape  May  hop ! ' 

From  the  great  roaring  ocean,  and  the  evening  breeze,  and  ships  and 
stars,  and  moonlight-loving,  to  a  low  ceiling,  gas-lighted  hotel  dining- 
room,  rigged  up  for  a  dollar-ball,  is  coming  down  by  the  run  with  a 
vengeance,  and  the  d  —  1  to  pay.  *  This,'  thought  I,  *  is  rushing  the 
rionocerious  over  the  hoppopontomus  with  a  screech.  From  the  cit}', 
ironi  all  sorts  of  dissipation,  they  go  cavorting  out,  honey-fuggling  their 
consciences  with  the  patent-salve  idea  of  rest  and  relaxation,  and  of 
making  up  for  last  season's  devilment,  and  then  go  snorting  into  hops 
as  if  they  were  a  pious  thing.  Well,  we  must  rmi  with  the  school,  and 
when  a  man  has  cracked  the  shell,  he  may  as  well  take  a  suck  at  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut.' 

This  was  my  last  tliought,  for  all  the  rest  were  soon  steamed  out  of 
inc.  Like  a  tempest  rose  the  blare  and  rattle  of  music  ;  like  a  wind 
went  the  voices  of  every  body  talking — cracketty  pack  clack  !  went  the 
heels  of  dancers,  widow  Twiggles  leaned  on  my  arm  like  a  basket-frill 
of  Paradise  ;  Hiram  and  his  accomplices  went  darting  around  with 
great  satin  ribbons  in  their  coats,  like  shooting-stars ;  old  friends  and  new 
made  themselves  known.  I  found  myself  broke  loose  without  knowing 
how,  in  a  mazurka  mth  the  widow,  spiiming  around  as  easy  as  a  teto- 
tum,  and  steered  by  providence  (or  the  other  party)  safely  clear  of  the 
most  dangerous  sorts  of  reefs  of  clumsy  waltzers.  Found  myself  drawn 
into  the  bar-room  by  a  miracle  —  never  saw  the  place  before  —  found 
tliat  the  miracle  was  Hiram  Twine,  who  had  *  boosted '  me  along  before 
him  by  the  shoulders  —  got  a  strong  slap  which  revived  me  —  came  to 
life  in  the  cool  air  —  Mace,  old  fellow,  what 's  your  tipple  ? —  sherry- 
cobblers  —  Dick,  mind  and  give  us  the  right  bottle  now,  none  of  your 
d  —  d  old  cooking  wine  —  gentlemen,  here 's  to  you ' —  and  I  was  set  up. 

Set  up,  exceedingly  salubrious,  and  fit  to  travel  I  Then  we  turned 
in  on^the  muslin  and  went  at  them  like  hungry  hons.  Carried  Adora 
Caramel  oil' like  a  shot,  tlurough  some  mysterious  compound  of  a  waltz, 
while  Hiram  darted  on  Gloriana,  and  made  her  a  willing  victim.  Come 
now.  this  business  is  n't  so  bad  after  all  —  and  Adora  Cobbler  or  Sheri}* 
Caramel,  is  n't  so  bad  to  take  neither.  Now,  we  *re  bobbin*  around  — 
around  —  it  is  over  —  polka  —  undo  my  optics  and  behold  Amelia  —  do 
it  apain  as  I  did  it  l)cfore  —  waltz  —  same  tune  —  glorious  exceedingly  I 

Some  women  in  waltzing  hang  on  to  you  like  a  tin-kettle,  some  stick 
to  you,  and  some  lit  to  you  like  a  glove.  They  dance  close  and  warm, 
but  most  delicious  easy,  and  no  body  notices  it.  That  *8  the  widow's 
stylo.  0  apricots  I  what  a  dance  I  —  it  rushes  like  new  blood  —  too 
st»rious  for  talking  —  dies  out  with  the  very  last  note  squeezed  out  of 
the  horn. 

Refreshments  rather  slim  —  awful  wink  from  Hiram  —  something 
secret,  silent,  and  extra  in  disguise  for  the  Caramels,  Twiggles,  and 
friends  —  soniethng  equally  si'cret  for  Hiram,  and  T  again  out  in  bar- 
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room.  Drinks  all  round,  with  lots  of  old  friends,  and  squads  of  new 
ones.  Harman  Striker,  from  Cumea,  in  York  State,  rises  up  behind  the 
bar  —  rather  drunk  —  where  he  has  gone  to  find  that  private  jug,  and 
is  immensely  delighted  at  being  called  ad  —  d  toddy-mixer,  and  at 

being  told  to  make  four  cocktails  sooner  than or  get  his  head  caved 

in.  Tries  to  do  it,  and  is  told  how.  '  G'  way  there  now  —  Poppy- 
top —  ler'  a  feller — lone  I '  Spills  much  brandy  and  a  great  many  bit- 
ters, and  is  finally  escorted  ofii  earnestly  roaring  :  *  If  ery  borry  wans 

Xjo  fight  —  now  —  lerrem  come  on.     Gawd ' 

Return  to  hop-room,  and  find  Amelia  dancing  with  a  respectable 
slim  Philadelphian.  Wish  him  at  the  Old  Harry.  Introduced  —  finds 
he  reads  Bj^iickerbocker  —  admires  my  sketches  —  knows  Kimball, 
Bean,  and  all  that  crowd  —  think  a  great  deal  more  of  him  —  Widow 
makes  a  motion  to  adjourn  —  Gloriana  and  Adora  going  —  Miss  Par- 
kerby  going  —  Harry,  and  Ellen  Cottontwill,  and  Lucy  in  for  one  more 
dance  —  we  vamose  the  ranch,  and  after  five  minutes'  nonsense  on  the 
stair-case,  and  one  glass  of  ice-water  among  the  three  girls,  (we  always 
call  Amelia  a  girl)  the  turtles  go  to  roost. 

THE  SUPPER. 

*  Mace,'  said  Hiram,  as  we  turned  out  on  the  portico,  *  if  you  fancy 
plover  —  it 's  rather  early,  but  they  Ve  got  a  few  in  good  condition,  and 
some  oysters  that  will  astonish  you  —  just  drop  in  with  me  —  you  're 
invited.  It  is  rather  a  mixed-up  party,  but  one  that  you  can  wind  off 
with,  and  —  here  's  one  of  them  now.  Mr.  Sloper,  Mr.  Stowder,  Mr. 
Stowder,  Mr.  Sloper.' 

Mr.  Stowder  was  a  Pennsylvanian  Judge,  one  of  that  description 
known  in  Vermont  and  other  places  as  Flower-Pot  Judges,  as  associate 
judges  are  there  called  to  distinguish  them  firom  law  judges.  Some 
folks  say  that  they  belong  to  the  court  of  the  hundred  judges —  a  deli- 
cate way  of  assigning  them  a  place  among  the  ciphers  —  which  came 
after  that  one.  However,  the  Judge  was  an  immense  man  —  on  whis- 
key —  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  ox-like  figure  and  ex- 
pression so  characteristic  of  the  rural  dignitaries  of  his  State.  A  slight 
German  accent  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  sound,  as  he  said, 
'  on  ter  coose  question,'  and  though  he  kept  remarkably  shut  among 
strangers,  he  was  not  the  less  a  very  shrewd  man  in  his  way,  and  one 
gifted  with  wonderful  abilities  in  the  art  of  selling  coal  stocks. 

We  came  in  with  the  supper,  which  was  very  soon  furnished,  and 
put  out  of  the  way.  Less  so  with  the  liquor,  especially  the  '  Mumm's, 
which  came  right  along  in  a  string,  and  made  all  hands  any  thing 
but  mum.  General  feeling  of  hilarity  was  soon  manifested,  and  a  dis- 
position to  lay  round  loose  among  the  specimens  of  Young  America 
present.  Ripstavering  developments  from  young  Norrits  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  shut-up  fiimace,  and  who  now 
came  tearing  out  like  aforesaid  furnace  when  opened,  and  the  draft  on. 
Grand  speech  from  him  :  *  Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  the  hospital 
of  New-Jersey  !  We  welcome  you  to  its  waters,  and  long  may  they 
loave!     (Cheers  and  drinks  all  round.)     We  invite  you  to  Poverty 
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Beach,  and  beg  that  you  won't  take  its  name  for  your  example.  We 
summon  you  to  the  Inlet,  and  beg  you  to  beware  of  Old  Smashpipes, 
our  landlord,  or  you  '11  be  let  in.  (Terrific  cheers  and  a  tiger.)  We 
shall  greet  your  visit  to  Cold  Spring,  and  advise  you  not  to  get  sprung. 
We  offer  our  regards  to  you,  and  shall  do  the  same  with  our  bathing- 
houses  —  whe?i  i(y'c  get  'cm.  Wc  cordially  direct  your  attention  to  the 
breakers,  and  hope  that  you  won't  be  dead-broke  before  you  leave. 
Finally,  gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  a  choice  and  select 
few  whose  name  is  Legion,  and  who  are,  and  always  will  be,  first  in 
crackers,  first  in  cliccse,  and  first  in  liquor  with  their  countrymen.* 

His  kind  reception  was  followed  by  several  thousand  cheers,  mixed 
up  with  drinks,  and  another  speech  from  Cottontwill,  who  began  by 
exalting  the  platform  of  Free-Love,  Free-Liquor,  and  Free-Fights,  as 
upheld  by  Freebooters  and  Free-shoe-ters,  including  sundry  remarks  on 
Spiritualism,  Mowing  Machines,  and  the  Aztec  Children,  with  special 
reference  to  Early  Piety,  Ink -Wipers,  and  Cent-a-Grab  Thermometers, 
and  wound  up  by  imploring  the  Committee  on  JSoap-and- Water  to  hand 
in  a  report  from  Sharp's  Rifles.  More  applause  from  several  parties, 
(Considerably  *  yorked,'  and  a  vocal  assurance  from  some  body  that  *  the 
ten-spot  takes  the  nine-spot,  and  the  ace  he  takes  'em  all  —  and  since 
we  're  here  together  met,  we  won't  go  home  at  all.*  Glasses  breaking 
and  Luke  Cranberry  of  Mount-Holly,  after  striking  out  for  a  Corkscrew- 
Polka,  gyrates  under  the  table,  crying  out  for  '  a  lil'l  more  tin-top-tumip- 
juice  I '  Grand  crash  from  a  fresh  orator  on  the  floor,  and  a  proposition 
to  adjourn.  Motion  carried,  and  a  cheerfnl  rush  out  of  doors.  What 
next  ?  Splendid  perambulating  serenade  down  to  the  bathing-houses, 
with  extempore  variations  on  the  text  of  •  Lettuce-salad  and  lobster- 
claw.  Prettiest  girl  that  ever  you  saw.*  Big  Injun  chorus  and  move 
for  a  bath,  seconded  by  a  full-dress  rush  into  the  breakers  by  Cotton- 
twill  and  Harman  Striker,  who  has  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour 
tighter  than  ever.  Then  a  stripping  off'  in  double-quick  time,  and  a 
last  yell,  as  a  tremendous  surf  makes  a  ten-strike  of  the  bathers. 
We  all  arise  and  advance,  feeling  glorious.  Cottontwill  strikes  out  and 
swims  beyond  the  third  breaker,  becoming  invisible,  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  sober,  who  implore  him  to  return.  *  Co-o-1  ton-twill  —  come 
back  I  —  you  d  —  d  fool  —  come  back  I  *     Then  a  grand  chorus  of 

'  Swim  in  —  you  stupid  —  infernal *     The  waves  break,  and  little 

sparkles  of  fire  shine  in  the  waters,  but  a  faint  hoo-iuxhguggle-goo ! 
far  outside  is  the  only  report  from  Cottontwill,  now  regarded  as  a  goner. 
Some  body  says,  *  life-boat  I ' —  •  rope  I  *  and  *  let 's  join  hands  I'  Another 
man  thinks  he  see  *  Old  Cot  *  *  a  little  nearer  in,'  but  his  report  is 
crushed  out  by  a  roaring  breaker,  which  buries  four  or  five,  exhibiting 
splendid  specimens  of  ground-and-lofty  tumbling.  We  join  hands,  and 
the  last  man  out  hollers  :  *  I  've  got  him  !  *  Then  we  all  pull  like 
sixty,  and  hurrah  like  seventy,  and  Cottontwill  is  hauled  in,  perfectly 
fresh,  and  all  set  up,  a  little  shaky,  but  game  and  pluck  to  the  bone. 

How  we  sleep  after  that  bath  I  If  any  man  is  out  of  nap,  let  him 
try  a  night-dip  in  the  breakers.  And  I  fall  asleep,  into  a  blessed  vision 
of  floating  on  sea-foam  to  the  tune  of  hop-music,  while  over  my  head 
swims  a  cloud  of  mushn  from  the  middle  of  which  sticks  out  the  i 
phim  face  of  the  adorable  Amelia  T^^nggles. 
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LET        us       PART       KINDLY 


AOt:^  uu/.K. 


*Thk  heart  must  leap  kindly  back  to  kindness.'— Byron. 


Let  us  part  kindly,  wo  Vo  journeyed  together 
Many  a  path,  through  Life's  sunshine  and  storm : 

Oft  have  our  tears  o'er  the  same  sorrow  blended, 
Oft  have  our  smiles  o'er  one  joy  brightened  warm. 


Haply  some  time  have  our  glances  met  coldly, 
Haply  kind  wishes  and  words  then  were  tow ; 

Envy  and  strife  may  have  sought  to  embitter 

And  sunder  our  hearts  that  should  beat  fond  jhi*!  truo. 


Now  lot  the  past  with  its  faults  be  forgiven, 
Nevermore  aught  of  its  bitterness  tell ; 

Let  but  Love's  Charity,  daughter  of  heaven, 

Fold  its  white  wings  around  Friendship's  {i*re\vell. 


Here,  let  us  make  a  new  cov'nant  for  ever, 
Banish  all  self  from  its  pure  trusting  tone  : 

Chide  no  more  harshly  the  sins  of  each  other. 
He  shall  judge  all  who  is  perfect  alone. 


Stand  we  to-day  on  the  same  pleasant  threshold, 
Yet  ere  the  morrow  may  leagues  roll  between  ; 

Soon  for  sweet  counsel  and  twilight  communion. 
Each  on  the  other  no  longer  shall  lean. 


Hope's  star  is  bright:  shall  we  moot  ere  its  sett  In- 
Gayly,  or  freighted  with  years  and  with  avo  ? 

Still  glides  the  Future  with  sealed  lips  before  us. 
Feeble  and  finite,  oh  I  what  can  we  know? 


Let  us  part  kindly  then,  sister  and  brother. 

Many  barks  sink  drifting  out  on  Life's  main  ; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  pressed  each  mute  lip  more  fondly 

Ne'er  may  wo  meet  on  this  wide  earth  again. 

Vh  ih.th  1j, h in.  A  i/,M '/  ^  ^  1  STiH. 
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A      MONTH      AT      THE      RACKET. 

*  Why  do  u  t  you  write  an  account  of  that  famous  expedition  ?  '  said 
Uncle  Robert  to  me  one  day,  while  relating  it  for  the  fiflecnth  time  to 
some  feminine  relatives  ;  •  for  by  so  doing  you  wiU  save  a  great  deal  of 
wind,  and  probably  spare  your  conscience  a  little,  for  I  have  heard  you 
tell  it  at  least  half-a-dozen  thiies,  and  the  number  of  deer  killed  seems 
to  increase  with  every  relation.  I  've  no  doubt  that  you  might  (with  a 
little  embellishment)  make  an  article  interesting  enough  for  a  Maga- 
zine —  for  a  Putnam  or  a  Knickerbocker  ;  and  furthermore,  it  might  be 
the  means  of  inducing  otlicrs  to  explore  that  region  and  derive  the 
same  enjoyment  that  you  have  done.  Come,  Bob,  try  your  hand  at  it, 
and  give  the  •  wide,  wide  world '  the  benefit  of  your  experience  *  in  the 
bush.' '  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been 
induced  to  draw  the  following  sketch  of  a  '  Month  at  the  Racket,*  made 
up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  my  journal  and  contributions  from  a  lady 
of  the  party,  and  should  you  or  your  readers  derive  any  gratification 
from  its  perusal,  't  is  Uncle  Robert  you  must  thank,  for  without  his 
timely  hint,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  writing  for  a  magazine. 

Tliere  is  in  the  centre  of  this  State,  (New- York,)  within  a  few  miles  of 
our  very  doors,  a  district  of  country  as  great  a  wilderness  as  you  can 
find  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  one  vast  region  of  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  rivers,  which,  for  their  number  and  beauty,  are  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known 
on  the  map  as  Hamilton  County,  but  should  be  styled  the  *  County  of 
the  Lakes,'  from  the  infinite  number  of  these  inland  seas,  which  are 
scattered  throughout  it,  each  communicating  with  the  other  by  means 
of  rivers,  ever  and  anon  assuming  the  form  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
foaming  and  tumbling  along,  until  they  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic, 
both  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  rivers.  The  Black,  Moose,  Sa- 
condaga,  St.  Regis,  Racket,  and  Indian  rivers  take  their  rise  here,  flow- 
ing  through  Lakes  Pleasant,  Indian,  Racket,*  Piseco,  and  Long  Lake. 
/Vl though  many  of  these  lakes  have  been  visited  by  a  few  adventurous 
hunters,  yet  there  are  some  whose  echoes  have  never  been  awakened 
by  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  or  their  waters  disturbed  by  the  *  cast  of  a  fly.* 
This  coimtry  was  formerly  knoA^Ti  as  the  hunting-ground  of  the  St. 
1  'egis  Indians,  and  is  yet  worthy  of  the  name  ;  for  nowhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi  can  you  find  a  section  of  country  of  the  same  size  so 
abounding  in  large  game  as  tliis  same  Hamilton  county. 

It  is  fifly-six  miles  long  by  twenty-eight  wide,  and  contains  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  which 
only  nineteen  hundred  are  cultivated.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
at  the  last  census  was  nineteen  hundred  and  forty,  scattered  through 
seven  towns,  of  which  Lake  Pleasant  is  the  principal.  With  this  geo- 
graphical preface,  I  wrill  now  proceed  to  the  promised  sketch. 

'T  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  Jidy  wo  started  from  Constableville  for 
this  *  Eldorado '  of  the  hunter.     Our  party  consisted  of  fifteen,  namely  : 

*  Kackct  T^tko  U  \'4S>  l^t  above  tide-water. 
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six  gentlemen,  four  ladies,  two  hunters,  and  three  drivers,  who  were  to 
convey  us  iu  two  carriages,  with  a  wagon  for  our  baggage  and  provi- 
sions. The  roads  were  so  bad,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  means  of 
conveyance  so  great,  that  our  captain  would  allow  each  one  (ladies  in- 
cluded) only  twenty-five  pounds  of  baggage,  stowed  into  the  smallest 
kind  of  a  carpet-bag. 

Our  first  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Fenton*s  (thirty-five  miles)  which 
was  the  last  clearing  on  our  route.  Here  we  dismissed  one  of  the  carri- 
ages, as  the  road  had  become  so  rugged  that  walking  was  decidedly  the 
easier  mode  of  conveyance. 

"With  one  lady  on  horseback  attended  by  a  cavalier,  three  in  the  car- 
riage with  the  captain,  and  the  rest  on  foot  carr}'ing  their  guns  and 
rifles,  to  be  ready  for  any  game  that  might  spring  on  their  pathway, 
we  started  from  Fenton's  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  reach  our  first 
camp  (twenty-three  miles)  before  night-faU.  In  consequence  of  the 
recent  rains,  the  road  was  in  many  places  almost  impassable,  and  so 
heavy  that  our  wagon  frequently  '  got  stuck.'  We  however  reached 
Stillwater  (half-way)  at  two,  where  we  found  the  bridge  in  such  a 
state  as  to  oblige  us  to  unhitch  our  horses,  and  draw  the  wagons  over 
by  hand.  It  now  commenced  raining  again,  just  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  our  lunch,  which  we  dispatched  in  a  hurry,  as  we  had 
prospects  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night  overtaking  us  before  we  could  reach 
the  foot  of  Albany  mountain,  where  our  camps  had  been  built  for  us. 
With  the  assistance  of  Jimmy  Cain,*  we  got  our  horses  and  vehicles 
safely  across  the  river,  and  hitching-to  again,  made  another  start. 

The  road  we  now  found  still  worse  than  the  *  other  side  of  Jordan,' 
which  we  had  thought  as  bad  as  could  be.  We  however  plunged  and 
wallowed  along,  the  ladies  with  difficulty  keeping  in  their  carriage, 
yet  raining  too  hard  for  them  to  walk,  imtil  darkness  overtook  us, 
about  three  miles  from  camp,  when  we  heard  a  shaip  crack  from  the 
baggage- wagon,  with  a  cry  of  '  There  goes  the  axle  ! '  As  the  rest  of 
the  party  walking  were  far  ahead,  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  la- 
dies in  this  dilemma,  being  obliged  to  drive,  while  our  driver  walked 
ahead  to  pilot  us,  as  we  could  not  see  the  horses'  heads.  My  first 
thought  was,  that  we  must  pass  the  night  in  the  carriage,  as  there  was 
no  possibility  of  passing  the  baggage-wagon,  from  the  rocks  and  trees 
that  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides.  As  we  had  the  provisions  with  us,  our 
case  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  However,  on  examining  the  axle, 
(which  was  of  wood,)  I  found  the  crack  was  lengthtoisey  and  did  not 
weaken  it  so  much  as  I  at  first  supposed  ;  so  lashing  it  with  some  stout 
cord,  we  ventured  on,  and  soon  met  some  of  the  party  with  pine 
torches  coming  in  quest  of  us,  the  captain  being  somewhat  alarmed  at 
our  non-appearance. 

At  half-past  nine,  without  further  accident,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
Albany  mountain,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  our  party,  who 
with  blazing  torches  and  shouts  of  welcome,  conducted  us  through  the 
wet  bushes,  over  mossy  stumps  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees  to  the 
camps,  about  seventy  yards  distant,  where  two  rousing  fires  soon  dis- 

•  This  Jimmy  Cain  1b  a  miserable  specimen  of  hnmanity,  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
has  been  living  at  this  spot  for  the  past  seven  jears,  In  a  wretched  shanty,  with  no  companion  but 
a  dog. 
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pelled  the  gloom  of  darkness  aiid  of  rain,  in  \\'liich  we  had  been  en- 
veloped for  the  last  three  hours.  After  a  hearty  supper  in  the  ladiei' 
camp,  of  hot  ten,  cold  ham  and  bread,  we  left  them  to  their  first  sleep 
in  the  woods,  and  retired  to  our  own  camp,  about  ten  rods  off,  and 
throwing  ourselves  down  in  our  wet  clothes,  on  a  bed  of  fresh  hemlock 
boughs,  with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  slept  as  soundly  as  on  a  bed  of  roiO. 

Morning  of  27th.  —  Still  raining,  but  with  prospects  of  breaking 
away. 

Breakfast  over  at  eight,  we  resumed  our  journey.  The  rain  having 
ceased  the  ladies  preferred  walking  to  being  tossed  about  as  they  wen 
yesterday  ;  but  as  the  leaves  were  still  dripping  and  the  roads  slippeiy 
with  mud,  they  concluded  to  take  the  bruising  instead  of  the  wetting. 

We  reached  Beach's  Lake  (seven  miles)  at  twelve  without  any  acci- 
dent, although  within  an  ace  of  overturning  the  ladies'  carriage  sevenl 
times.  Here  we  were  kindly  furnished  with  three  boats  by  Dr.  Bran- 
dreth,  who  owns  the  lake  and  township,  in  which  we  rowed  ourselves 
four  miles  on  our  journey,  a  most  delightful  change  and  a  great'relief 
to  the  ladies,  who  were  ])retty  well  bruised  by  the  tossing  and  twiMing 
they  had  received  in  their  carriage. 

On  arriving  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake,  we  halted  to  refresh  oin^ 
selves,  with  which  design  the  gentlemen  plunged  into  the  cold  and 
limpid  waters,  while  the  ladies  sought  a  shady  spot  by  some  running 
brook  to  prepare  our  lunch. 

This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  four  miles  long  by  a  mik 
wide.  The  shores  are  mountainous,  the  waters  limpid,  and  fish  abund- 
ant, chiefly  lake-trout.  At  two  wc  again  started,  all  much  refreshed 
and  cheered  by  the  bright  weather,  and  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching 
the  end  of  our  journey,  for  Racket  Lake  was  only  four  miles  distant 
The  road  was  now  much  better  than  any  we  had  passed  over,  so  that 
we  accomplished  the  distance  in  about  two  hours. 

Although  we  had  accomplished  no  great  pedestrian  feat,  (walking 
only  twenty-two  miles  the  day  belbre,  and  twelve  that  day,  with  four 
miles  of  rowing,)  yet  I  assure  you  I  was  pretty  well  worn  out  with  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  and  rejoiced  with  an  uncommon  joy  at  the  sight  of  our 
forest-homo  in  the  distance. 

Wo  here  found  our  old  friends  Iligby  and  Pufler,  the  hunters,  who  had 
been  sent  ahead  to  build  our  camps  and  clear  the-  roads  from  fallen 
trees,  with  whom  we  exchanged  a  hearty  welcome.  We  lost  no  time 
in  transferring  ourselves  and  baggage  to  the  boats  they  had  bzonght 
for  us,  five  in  number,  and,  pushing  forth  into  the  lake,  were  rxuae 
than  compensated  for  the  fatigue  we  had  undergone,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

The  sun  shone  brighter  than  at  any  time  on  our  journey.  Not  a 
bre;^ze  ruflled  the  surface  of  the  lake,  so  that  every  mountain  and 
island  was  reflected  in  its  bosom  with  a  distinctness  that  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  substance  from  the  shadow.  The  shouts  of  the  men, 
the  merry  peals  of  laughter  from  the  ladies,  found  a  ready  response 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains,  as  if  welcoming  us  to  our  home  iu  the 
wilderness. 

As  we  turned  a  point,  or  shot  by  an  island,  a  solitary  loon  would 
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start  up,  and  with  its  melancholy  but  musical  note  seemed  to  ask  why 
we  thus  profaned  its  solitude. 

A  row  of  five  miles  brought  us  to  Sand  Point,*  which  was  to  be  our 
abode  for  four  weeks.  You  can  imagine  with  what  eagerness  we  all 
(especially  the  ladies)  examined  the  camps,  and  the  preparations  the 
hunters  had  made  for  our  accommodations  during  this  long  sojourn. 

The  camps  were  built  of  hemlock  bark,  entirely  open  in  front,  and 
about  two  feet  high  in  the  rear.  That  for  the  ladies  was  within  three 
feet  of  the  lake,  with  a  screen  of  evergreens  between  it  and  the  gen- 
tlemen's, which  were  about  fifty  yards  ofi^.  The  floors  were  of  fresh 
hemlock-boughs,  which  were  to  serve  also  as  beds.  For  pillows  the 
gentlemen  had  their  carpet-bags  ;  and  the  ladies,  cushions  stufied  with 
moss. 

Our  first  thought  after  satisfying  our  curiosity  was  to  satisfy  our  hun- 
ger, which  was  •  immense.'  Higby  soon  *  got  us  up  '  a  nice  dinner  oi* 
broiled  venison,  nice  and  hot  rolls,  with  a  capital  cup  of  milkless  tea. 
You  must  know  that  tea  in  the  woods  is  much  better  witlumt  milk  than 
with.     'Cause  why  ?  you  can't  get  it. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  we  had  concluded  our  repast.  The  twilight 
was  spent  upon  the  lake,  and  when  darkness  came  a  full  moon  soon 
dispersed  it,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  some  of  the  more 
romantic  of  the  party,  w^hether  to  spend  the  night  upon  the  lake,  or  in 
the  camps.  An  hour  longer,  however,  decided  the  question,  when  fa- 
tigue prevailed  over  romance.  With  our  camp-fires  brightly  burning, 
we  arranged  our  respective  beds,  and  the  captain  appointing  a  watch 
to  replenish  the  fires,  we  turned  in  and  slept  a  sleep  that  *  knew  no 
waking '  till  morning. 

To  give  an  account  of  how  every  day  was  passed,  would  occupy 
more  space  in  your  pages  than  the  subject  would  warrant ;  therefore 
I  will  merely  give  the  general  routine  of  our  proceedings,  with  a  few 
extracts  from  my  journal  as  written  on  the  spot. 

The  first  thing  done  on  the  following  morning  by  the  captain,  was  to 
establish  a  strict  camp  discipline,  assigning  to  each  one  a  certain  rank 
and  particular  duties,  also  giving  to  all  the  party  a  nom  de  chasse,  by 
which  title  we  were  always  to  address  each  other,  thus  avoiding  the  for- 
mahty  of  mistering  and  missing  one  another,  as  well  as  the  familiarity 
of  using  the  Christian  names.     These  were  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen. — The  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Hawkeye,  Schenedau, 
Wingenund,  Red  Jacket. 

Ladies  —  Onkahye,  Metoah,  Pocahontas,  Manita. 

The  boats  were  named  the  *  Loon,' '  Fawn,'  '  Starlight,'  and '  No-you- 
do  n't,'  this  last  an  Indian  name,  in  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  you  can't 
come  it. 

As  the  only  provisions  we  took  with  us  were  fifty  pounds  of  pork, 
one  barrel  flour,  fifty  pounds  of  rice,  fifty  pounds  of  sugar,  fifty  pounds 

*  Tnis  is  called  Sand  Point  from  Ita  terminating  in  a  little  sand  spit  of  beautiftil  white  aand, 
and  belongs  to  our  captain,  who  purchased  it  some  years  ago  on  account  of  its  beauty  of  location 
and  possessing  a  spring  of  most  ficlicions  water.  It  gushes  out  fi-om  beneath,  or  I  might  say  from 
the  very  rock  itself,  and  settles  In  a  natural  basin  of  white  sand,  fringed  with  moss,  which  served  as 
our  refrigerator.  Its  tomi)erature  is  forty-one,  and  contains  considerable  fixed  air,  but  no  mineral 
properties,  and  is  almost  as  light  as  Congress-water.  Such  a  spring  in  an  accessible  district  would 
build  up  a  '  fashionable  watering-place.^ 
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of  butter,  six  pounds  of  tea,  and  four  gallons  of  molasses,  we  of  coune 
were  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  products  of  the  chase  for  our  subsistenoe, 
so  that  the  first  order  of  the  captain  was  fgr  the  lieutenant  to  take 
the  *  Fawn,'  and  go  with  Puffer  to  the  East-Inlet  to  fish,  at  the  same 
time  to  procure  a  stove,  which  had  been  lefl  at  tha  rapids  by  the  late 
engineering  party.  The  order  of  course  was  promptly  obeyed,  and 
although  the  distance  rowed  was  eighteen  miles,  in  six  hours  we  re- 
turned Mith  a  fine  mess  of  trout  and  a  most  capital  cooking-stove,  for 
which  latter  piece  of  good  luck  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Spoflbrd.  The 
dsh  (some  of  which  were  over  two  pounds)  with  some  corned  veniBcm, 
rice  and  hot  rolls,  gave  us  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  the  first  day. 

The  rest  of  the  party  spent  the  day  in  improving  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  camps,  by  putting  up  shelves,  clearing  pathways  and 
cutting  wood. 

Dinner  over,  at  seven  orders  were  issued  to  prepare  for  a  *  float,**  aa- 
signing  the  duty  to  Hawkeye,  (who  was  considered  the  best  shot  of  the 
party,)  and  Puffer,  the  hunter,  who  never  pulled  a  trigger  that  a  deer 
(lid  not  fall. 

July  SOth .  —  Weather  clearing.  Last  night,  on  account  of  rain,  and 
too  much  wind  for  the  *  Jack  *  to  bum,  no  deer  were  killed,  there- 
fore no  meat  for  dinner.  "Went  to  South-Inlet,  and  caught  fifteen 
pounds  of  trout  fortunately,  else  should  have  had  to  dine  on  flour-Tio- 
tuals  *  entirely.' 

*  Come,  Lieutenant,'  says  the  captain  to  me  after  dinner,  *  we  miut 
man  two  boats  for  a  float  to-night,  for  a  buck  we  must  have,  or  we  11 
starve.  The  ladies  already  begin  to  murmur  at  this  vegetable  diet, 
and  I  myself  do  n't  relish  it  over-much.  You,  Hawkeye,  try  your 
luck  again  to-night  with  Puflcr ;  while  you.  Lieutenant,  take  Higby 
with  you,  and  if  you  do  n't  furnish  venison  for  tho  table  to-morrow 
'     *  You  may  take  7ne  for  a  buck,'  said  I,  finishing  his  sentence. 

Off  we  started,  followed  by  the  prayers  of  the  ladies  that  we  might 
be  indeed  successful,  (for  they  were  really  getting  apprehensive  that  we 
might  be  obliged  to  live  entirely  on  fish  and  bread,)  Hawkeye  for  the 
East-Inlet  and  I  for  the  South. 

Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inlet  (four  miles)  we  went  ashore  and 
made  a  *  smudge,*  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  mosquitoes,  while  pie- 
[laring  our  '  Jack '  and  arranging  our  seats  for  a  long  sitting. 

AVhile  awaitiug  the  approach  of  darkness,  I  could  not  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  loneliness  of  our  situation  in  that  immense  wildemesa, 
md  how  entirely  dependent  we  were  upon  our  o\ni  resources.  My  mind 
!iaturally  recurred  to  the  poor  persecuted  Indian,  whose  coundl-fize 
may  have  been  lighted  on  the  verj'  spot  where  ours  now  blazed,  and 
who  had  been  forced  to  yield,  step  by  step,  to  the  avarice  of  civilization, 
rhe  soil  in  wliich  his  fathers  slept,  and  which  he  had  received  an  in* 
licritance  from  nature's  God.  AVhile  thus  musing,  the  twilight  had 
lisapiiearcd,  and  lighting  our  *  Jack  *  we  pushed  forth  up  the  Inlet, 
\nt]i  murderous  intent  upon  the  innocent  deer. 

•  Tiuii  io  tho  hnntiT'*  terai  for  kVMr.s  Okt  nt  ninht.  with  a  Itntcm  or  ♦  Jark  *  Id  the  bow  of  your 
■oAL  uhilo  paiMilnir  alon^  the  fhiTv* of  :ho  lake  or  up  the  fnlitN  wbire tiie  water-lilies  aboand, 
>!)  tlio  leaver  of  which  the  Ucor  feed  at  iii^'bL 
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Scotch  Socibtt  in  thb  Olden  Time  :  Memorials  of  His  Time :  by  Henry  Cockbdrn. 
In  one  volume :  pp.  442.    New  -York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

This  work  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  *  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Jonah 
Bakeington.*  There  is  the  same  naturahiess  and  simplicity  of  style,  the 
same  ample  iiind  of  personal  anecdote  —  always  such  delightful  reading — and 
a  kindred  picture  of  the  era  in  which  the  author  *  lived,  and  moved,  and 
had  his  being.'  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  our  judgment  no  more  en- 
tertaining book  has  appeared  for  the  last  ten  years.  Until  we  had  com- 
pleted its  perusal,  we  took  it  to  bed  with  us  every  night ;  and  it  requires  a 
very  entertaining  book  to  tempt  us  to  ruminate  bedward  with  a  volume  in 
our  hand.  The  capable  critic  of  *  TJie  Tribune^  daily  journal  gives  this 
comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  work : 

'  Lord  Cockbdrn  first  became  known  beyond  the  Scottish  Bench,  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  member,  by  his  biography  of  Francis  Jeffrey.  In  that  gossiping  work 
he  displayed  only  a  slight  modicum  of  literary  talent,  but  a  warm-hearted  attachment 
to  Scotch  society,  Scotch  institutions,  Scotch  recollections,  and  a  mind  fully  imbued 
with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  country.  The  posthu- 
mous Tolume  now  published,  embracing  the  period  between  1779  and  1830,  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  lively  pictures  of  domestic  life  in  Edinburgh  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present,  and  its  familiar  details  in  regard  to 
the  personal  and  social  habits  of  some  of  the  celebrated  literary  and  public  characters 
who  then  signalized  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

'  The  author  was  born  either  in  Edinburgh  or  at  Cockpen,  a  small  estate  some  eight  miles 
from  that  city  —  he  is  uncertain  which  —  but  his  earliest  recollection  is  that  of  a  terrible 
peacock  in  one  of  the  Cockpen  walks,  while  he  was  still  in  petticoats.  When  eight 
yean  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  High-School,  where  he  suffered  so  much  from 
a  school-master  of  almost  fabulous  stupidity,  that  for  four  years  he  was  regularly  flog- 
ged at  least  once  in  ten  days,  and  imbibed  the  fancy  that  Latin  was  expressly  contrived 
to  torture  boys.  He  was  disabused  of  this  idea  when  he  passed  to  the  class  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  the  Rector  of  the  School,  and  the  author  of  the  work  on  Roman 
Antiquities,  which  was  once  a  general  text-book  in  American  colleges.  Dr.  Adam  was 
a  school-master  by  nature.  He  was  born  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  good  morals.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  certain  lamb-like  patience,  which  was  rarely  disturbed,  except  by 
intolerable  provocation,  and  he  then  displayed  only  an  explosion  of  gentle  wrath,  which 
operated  as  a  salutary  stimulus  on  the  unimpressible  boys.    His  industry  was  abso- 
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lutely  appallinpr.  He  would  sometimes  be  a  moment  late  at  school,  and  explain  (hat  he 
luid  been  detained  *  verifvinp:  a  quotation,'  a  process  in  which  he  would  often  indulge  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  one  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  couutrj'  for  an  autumn 
vacation  of  six  weeks,  and  sent  his  family  to  lake  possession  of  the  premises ;  but  in* 
stead  of  enjoying  the  rustic  leisure  which  he  had  anticipated,  he  jrot  upon  the  scent  of 
some  curious  passages  in  the  classics,  and  remained  with  his  books  in  town  for  the 
whole  time,  without  even  seeing  the  country-house.  As  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  ancient  libu'rly  and  republicanism,  but  was  so  little 
conversant  with  modern  politics  that  he  scarcely  knew  one  public  measure  or  man 
from  another.  He  did  not  escape,  however,  without  suspicion  from  partisan  jcolousj. 
For  several  years  he  was  watched  and  traduced  as  a  man  of  dangerous  political  senti- 
ments. His  enemies  made  spies  (»f  his  pupils,  encouraging  them  to  bring  home  stories 
of  his  zeal  for  liberty.  They  would  frame  their  reports  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  their  em- 
ployers. The  simple-hearted  pedagogue  was  sorely  ufllicted  by  these  trials,  but  his 
chief  sorrow  was  the  corruption  to  which  the  minds  of  his  pupils  were  thus  exposed. 

•Among  the  school-fellows  of  the  author  were  Fkaxcis  Houneii  and  Henry  Brougham. 
HoRNKR  gave  early  promise  of  the  character  by  which  he  since  became  distinguished 
as  a  Briti.sh  statesiuan.  He  was  then,  as  ever  after,  gnive,  studious,  honorable,  kind- 
steadily  pursuing  his  (jwu  cultivation,  and  with  all  his  actions  marked  by  thoughtful, 
ness  and  dignity.  iJRorfiiiAM,  also,  showed  the  germs  which  hare  since  ripened  into 
brilliani  notoriety.  He  was  pugnacious,  resolute,  fixed  in  his  own  opinions,  and  with- 
out a  particle  of  reverence  for  autht»rity.  The  tone  of  manners  in  the  High-School  was 
intolerable.  Vulgarity  and  rudeness  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  boys  were  coarse 
in  language,  ventilating  the  most  indecent  ideas  in  a  dialect  of  broadest  Scotch,  and  so 
destitute  of  common  civility,  that  no  lady  could  venture  to  be  seen  within  the  walls.  A 
taste  for  literature  was  so  unheard  of,  that  CocKniRN  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he 
ever  voluntarily  read  a  single  book,  or  even  fifty  pages,  during  his  whole  career  at  the 
High-School. 

'The  dress  of  the  boys  was  unique.  '  It  cvmsisted  of  a  round  black  hat ;  a  shirt 
fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  black  ribbon,  and,  except  on  dress-days,  unrufHcd ;  a  cloth 
waistcoat,  rather  large,  with  two  rows  of  buttons  and  of  button-holes,  so  that  it  could 
be  buttoned  on  either  side,  which,  when  one  side  got  dirty,  was  c^>nvcnicnt-;  a  single' 
breasted  jacket,  which,  in  due  time,  got  a  tail  and  became  a  coat;  brown  corduroy 
breeches,  tied  at  the  knees  by  a  showy  knot  of  brown  cotton  tape;  worsted  stockings 
in  winter,  blue  cotton  stockings  in  summer,  and  white  cotton  for  dress  ;  clumsy  shoes, 
made  to  be  used  on  cither  foot,  and  each  requiring  to  be  used  on  alternate  feet  daily; 
brass  or  copper  buckles.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  were  always  of  glaring  colors,  such 
as  bright-blue,  grass-green,  and  scarlet.  N"  such  machinery  as  what  are  now  termed 
braces,  or  suspenders,  had  then  been  imagined.' 

'In  the  year  17i'J5,  the  embryo  Judge  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  Here 
much  of  his  time  was  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  pursue  the  wearisome  Latin.  Among 
his  teachers  were  one  or  two,  in  their  day,  not  unknown  by  name  to  the  academic 
youth  of  this  country.  Old  Andrew  Dalzell,  the  author  of  the  once  famous  *QjUeo- 
l-inni  0'/ui>  rjf*  was  then  in  his  prime.  An  amiable  enthusiast  in  classical  learning,  if 
not  a  successful  teacher,  he  infused  a  coutagiou  of  his  own  example  even  into  the  dullest 
youths.  He  could  never  stimulate  them  into  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  bat 
JL<<  they  passively  listened  to  bis  persuasive  course,  they  were  inspired  with  a  vague 
ambition  for  literary  excellence,  and  delicious  dreams  of  virtue  and  poetry.  Dugald 
Stewaht  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  College  at  that  time.  '  He  was  about  the 
middle  size,  weakly-limbed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness  which  gave  an  air 
of  delicacy  to  his  gait  and  structure.  His  forehead  was  large  and  bald,  his  eyebrows 
bushy,  his  eyes  gray  and  intelligent,  and  capable  of  conveying  any  emotion,  from  indig- 
nation to  pity,  from  serene  sense  to  hearty  humor;  in  which  they  were  powerfully 
aided  by  his  lips,  which,  though  rather  large,  perhaps,  were  flexible  and  expressive. 
The  voice  was  singularly  j>leasing ;  and,'as  he  managed  it,  a  slight  burr  only  made  his 
tones  softer.    His  ear,  both  for  music  and  for  speech,  was  exquisite;  his  gesture  was 
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simple  and  elegant,  though  not  free  from  a  tinge  of  professional  formality ;  and  \i\» 
whole  manner  that  of  an  academical  gentleman/  In  Dugald  Stewart's  mind,  calm 
thought  supplied  the  place  of  genius,  and  even  of  originality  of  talent.  His  turn  for 
mathematics  did  not  chill  the  warmth  of  his  moral  demonstrations.  The  dignity  of  his 
science  and  habits  was  graced  by  a  strong  turn  for  quiet  humor.  Though  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  philosophy,  his  clear,  practical  intellect  was  averse  to  metaphysical  re- 
finements, but  delighted  in  the  eloquent  exposition  of  topics  relating  to  the  moral  en- 
dowments and  aspirations  of  human  nature.  'He  lectured  standing;  from  notes 
which,  with  their  successive  additions,  must  at  last  have  been  nearly  as  full  as  hi^ 
spoken  words.  His  lecturing  manner  was  professorial,  but  gentleman-like ;  calm  and 
expository,  but  rising  into  greatness,  or  softening  into  tenderness,  whenever  his  subject 
required  it.  A  slight  asthmatic  tendency  made  him  often  clear  his  throat ;  and  such 
was  my  admiration,'  says  our  author,  *  of  the  whole  exhibition,  that  Macvet  Napier 
told  him,  not  long  ago,  that  I  had  said  there  was  eloquence  in  his  very  spitting.  *  Then,' 
said  he,  '  I  am  glad  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  which  I  had  no  competitor.' ' 

*  The  change  from  ancient  to  modem  manners  in  Edinburgh  society  was,  at  this 
period,  in  rapid  progress.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  enlarged  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land and  the  world.  But  the  immediate  cause  was  the  growth  of  the  city,  which,  with 
the  overflowing  of  the  population  from  the  old  town  to  the  new,  altered  the  style  of 
living,  and  destroyed  numerous  local  arrangements  and  associations,  that  had  existed 
almost  from  time  immemorial.  The  dignitaries  of  the  old  school  looked  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  innovation  with  terror.  They  saw  in  it  only  the  desecration  of  prescriptive 
gentilities  by  a  rude  and  vulgar  touch.  Well  did  they  remember  the  ancient  glories  ol 
Saint  Cecilia's  Hall,  crowded  with  the  brilliant  circles  of  aristocratic  fashion  — gentle- 
men of  renown  in  literature  and  society,  shining  with  their  side-curls,  and  frills,  and 
ruffles,  and  silver  buckles ;  stately  matrons,  stiffened  in  hoops  and  gorgeous  satin  j  and 
tender  beauties  with  high-heeled  shoes,  powdered  and  pomatumed  hair,  and  head- 
dresses lofty  and  terrible,  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon.  In  those  days,  the  sage  discipline 
had  not  yet  deserted  the  ball-room.  Martinet  dowagers  and  venerable  beaux  presided 
over  the  ceremonies  with  solemn  precision.  No  couple  could  dance  without  tickets 
assigning  their  place  in  the  mysteries,  on  pain  of  being  expelled  as  intruders.  The 
procuring  of  tickets  before  the  day  of  the  ball,  was  a  formidable  operation.  Those  who 
were  in  the  favor  of  the  managers  fared  the  best,  but  as  much  intrigue  was  often  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  prize  as  to  accomplish  the  election  of  a  Pope.  Refreshments  of  the 
most  simple  character  only  were  provided.  Tea  was  sipped  in  side-rooms,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  dance  the  lady  was  presented  with  an  orange  by  her  partner ;  but  the  tea 
and  the  oranges,  like  every  thing  else,  were  subject  to  the  most  severe  regulations. 
The  austerity  of  the  law,  however,  did  not  produce  refinement  of  manners.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  formal  age  was  inferior  to  the  freer  one.  Profane  swearing  was  common,  if 
not  universal,  among  the  higher  ranks.  Nor  was  temperance,  in  any  degree,  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  ladies  to 
be  decidedly  the  worse  for  liquor  before  re-joining  them.  To  get  drunk  in  a  tavern 
was  regarded  as  the  natural  consequence  of  going  into  one.  The  prevailing  dinner- 
hour  was  about  three  o'clock,  and,  if  there  was  no  company,  two  o'clock  was  quite 
common.  The  procession  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dining-room  was  less  formid- 
able than  at  present.  There  was  no  such  alarming  arrangement  as  that  of  each  gentle- 
men approaching  a  lady,  and  the  two  joining  arms.  This  would  have  excited  no  less 
horror  than  the  waltz  did  on  its  first  introduction  into  Edinburgh  circles.  All  the 
ladies  first  took  up  the  line  of  march  by  themselves,  in  a  regular  row,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  precedence.  Then  the  gentlemen  moved  off  in  a  single  file,  and,  on 
reaching  the  dining-room,  found  the  ladies  lingering  about  the  backs  of  the  chairs  to 
see  what  would  be  their  fate  in  the  selection  of  partners. 

*  The  dinners  were  not  very  different  from  modern  dinners,  except  in  a  less  liberal 
use  of  French  cookery.  Ice  was  not  known,  except  in  a  few  houses  of  the  highest  class. 
There  was  less  drinking  at  dinners  and  more  after  it  than  now.    The  staple  wines 
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were  sherry  and  port.  Champagne  was  never  seen.    Claret  was  the  ordinarj-  bevcragei 
which  was  exempt  from  duty,  and  very  cheap.' 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  extracts  we  have  pencilled  as  we  read, 
were  we  to  give  them  all :  whcrcfoi-e  we  content  ourselves  with  a  selection 
from  the  same,  being  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  taken  the  best,  where 
all  arc  good.     This  little  touch  of  childish  reminiscence  is  delightful : 

'  The  valley  of  the  (^ala  is  associated  with  my  earliest  recollections.  The  old  ale-house 
at  Heriot  was  the  first  inn  I  ever  entered.  My  father,  who,  I  think,  was  then  convener 
of  the  county  of  Kdiuhur^h,  went  out  to  attend  some  meeting  of  road-trustees,  and  he 
took  a  parcel  of  us  with  him.  He  rode ;  and  we  had  a  chaise  to  ourselves  —  happiness 
euouffh  for  boys.  l»ut  more  was  in  store  for  us.  For  he  remained  at  the  mansion-house 
of  Middleton  with  his  friend  Mr.  IlKrHriiN*,  and  we  went  on,  about  four  miles  further, 
to  Ileridt  liouse,  \\  here  we  breakfasted  and  passed  the  dav,  lishing,  bathing,  and  riot- 
ing. It  was  the  first  inn  of  most  of  the  party.  What  delight !  A  house  to  ourselves, 
on  a  moor;  a  burn  ;  nobody  to  interfere  with  us;  the  power  of  ringing  the  bell  as  we 
chose  ;  the  ordering  of  our  own  dinner;  blowing  the  neat  tire;  laughing  as  often  and  as 
loud  as  we  liked.  What  a  dav !  We  rang  the  Imud-oell  for  the  imre  pleasure  of  ring- 
ing, and  enjoyed  our  independence  by  always  going  out  and  in  by  the  window.  This 
dear  little  inn  does  not  now  exist,  but  its  place  is  marked  by  a  square  of  ash-trees.  It 
was  a  bright,  beautiful  August  day.' 

As  a  specimen  of  simple  word-painting,  observe  the  following  well-limned 
picture : 

*Axn  Sophia  —  or,  as  she  was  always  called,  Sitiiy  —  Johxstoxb,  of  the  Hiltox 
family.  There  was  an  oritjinal  I  Her  father,  from  some  whim,  resolved  to  see  how  it 
would  turn  out,  an<l  gjive  her  no  education  whatever.  Possessed  of  great  natural  viffor 
of  mind,  she  passed  her  youth  in  uiter  rusticity  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  she 
made  herself  a  gooil  carpenter  and  a  good  smith  —  arts  which  she  practised  oocosionallj, 
even  to  the  shoeing  of  a  horse.  I  believe,  till  after  the  middle  of  her  life.  It  was  not  till 
after  she  became  a  woman  that  she  tauirht  herself  to  read  and  write;  and  then  she  read 
incessantly.  She  must  have  been  about  .sixty  before  I  ever  sow  her,  which  waschieflj, 
and  often!  at  Xiddrie.  Iler  dress  was  alwavs  the  same  —  a  man's  hat  when  out  of 
<loors,  and  generally,  when  within  them,  a  cloth  covering  exactly  like  a  man's  great- 
coat,  buttoned  closely  from  the  chin  to  the  ground,  worsted  stockings,  strong  shoes, 
with  large  brass  clas]^>s.  And  in  this  raiment  she  s^u  in  any  drawing-room,  and  ut  anj 
table,  amidst  all  the  fashion  antl  aristocracy  of  the  land,  respected  and  liked.  For  her 
disiK>sitii»ns  were  excellent ;  her  talk  intelligent  and  racy,  rich  both  in  old  anecdote  and 
in  shrewd  modern  observation,  and  spiced  with  a  good  deal  of  plain  sarcasm ;  her 
understanding  powerful;  all  her  opinions  free,  and  very  freely  expressed;  and  neither 
loneliness,  nor  very  slender  means,  evt-r  bumght  sourness  or  melancholy  to  her  face  or 
her  heart. 

•  Sitting,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  in  the  usnal  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in 
the  Niddrie  drawing-roi)m,  with  her  great-eoat  and  her  hat,  her'dark  wrinkled  face,  and 
tirmly-imrsed  m<mtn,  the  two  feet  s<.'t  tlat  on  the  floor  and  close  together,  so  that  the 
public  had  a  full  view  of  the  substantial  shoes,  the  book  held  bv  the  two  hands  veiy 
near  the  eyes,  if  the  quick  ear  overheard  any  presumptuous  folly,  be  it  from  solemn 
gentlemen  or  tine  ladv,  down  went  the  volume,  up  the  spectacles — ' That 's  surelvereat 
nonsense.  Sir,'  thougli  she  had  never  seen  him  before  ;  then,  a  Httle  Quart  and'lierce 
would  begin,  and  the  wight  must  have  been  very  lucky  if  it  did  not  cud  by  his  being 
•<mote. 

*  Her  own  proper  den  was  in  a  flat  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  in  Windmill-street, 
where  her  sole  companion  was  a  single  female  servant.  When  the  servant  went  oat, 
which  she  generallv  took  the  liberty  of  doing  for  the  whole  of  Sunday,  Supht's  orders 
were  that  she  should  l«)ck  the  door,"  and  take  the  kev  with  her.  This  saved  Scpht  the 
t<»rment  of  alwavs  rising ;  for  people  went  away  wlien  they  found  the  house,  as  they 
thought,  shut  up.  liut  she  had  a  hole  through  which  she  saw  them  perfectly  well ;  and, 
if  she  was  inclined,  she  conversed  through  this  orifice;  and  when  tired  ui  them,  told 
them  to  gi»  away.* 

Lord  KsKGUovE,  one  of  the  Scottish  judges,  sits  for  the  subjoined  portrait : 

<  liKOiT.iiAy  tonnented  him,  and  sat  on  his  skirts  wherever  he  went,  for  abore  a  year. 
The  Justice  likcni  passive  counsel  who  let  him  dawdle  on  with  culprits  and  juries  in  his 
own  way ;  and  const^iuently  he  hated  the  talent,  the  eloquence,  the  enei^,  and  all  the 
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diacomposin^  qualities  of  Brougham.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  a  court-day  was  to  be 
blessed  bj  his  absence,  and  the  poor  Justice  was  delighting^  himself  with  the  prospect 
i)f  being  allowed  to  deal  with  thmgs  as  he  chose ;  when  lo !  his  enemy  appeared —  tall, 
cool,  and  resolute.  *  I  declare/  said  the  Justice,  *  that  man  Broom,  or  Brougham,  is  the 
torment  of  my  life ! '  His  revenge,  as  usual,  consisted  in  sneering  at  Brougham's  elo- 
quence by  calling  it  or  him  the  Jiararuju^.  *  Well,  gentle-men,  what  did  the  Harangue 
say  next?  Why  it  said  this,'  (misstating  it ;)  '  but  here,  gentle-men,  the  Harangue  was 
most  plainly  wfongg,  and  not  intelligibill.' 

*  As  usual,  then,  with  stronger  heads  than  his,  ever^  thing  was  connected  by  his  terror 
with  republican  horrors.  I  heard  him,  in  condemning  a  tailor  to  death  for  murdering 
a  soldier  by  stabbing  him,  aggravate  the  ofifence  thus :  *  And  not  only  did  you  murder 
him,  whereby  he  was  berea-ved  of  his  life,  but  you  did  thrust,  or  push,  or  pierce,  or 
project,  orpropell.  the  le-thall  weapon  through  the  belly-band  of  his  regimen-tal  bree- 
ches, which  were  his  ^lajes-ty's !  * 

*  In  the  trial  of  Glengarry  for  murder  in  a  duel,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  was  called  as 
a  witness.  She  came  into  court  veiled.  But  before  administering  the  oath,  EsKGRoyE 
gave  her  this  exposition  of  her  duty :  *  Youngg  woman !  vou  will  now  consider  your- 
self as  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  this  High  Court.  Lift  up  your  veil ; 
throw  off  all  modesty,  and  look  me  in  the  face.*  * 

Another  of  the  sage  judges  of  that  era  is  thus  cleverly  hit  off  Cockburn'S 
pen  is  a  brush  dipped  in  rare  colors : 

'  Of  the  younger  judges,  who  belonged  to  the  generation  with  which  I  was  now  con- 
nected, the  most  remarkable  were  Lord  Glbnlee,  Lord  Heruand,  Lord  Meadowbank, 
and  Lord  Cullen  ;  all  of  whom  I  knew  personally. 

*  I  was  so  intimately  connected,  as  a  relation  and  friend,  with  Lord  Eilkbrran's  son 
George  Fergusson,  Lord  Hermand,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  I  cannot 
speak  candidly  about  him.  But  he  has  often  been  descnbed  in  a  way  neither  agreeable 
to  truth,  nor  respectable  for  himself.  His  celebrity  arose  entirely  from  his  personal  cha- 
racter. For,  altoough  he  attained  considerable  practice  at  the  bar,  and  was  a  quick  and 
vigorous  judge,  and  took  a  keen  part  in  all  the  public  measures  of  his  time,  he  was  not 
so  important  in  these  spheres  as  to  have  been  a  man  of  mark  in  them,  independently  of 
his  individual  pecuharities.  But  these  made  him  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  incfced 
incredible,  of  our  old  originals.  They  often  threw  even  Eskgrove  into  the  shade  dur- 
ing that  person's  life ;  and  after  he  died,  no  Edinburgh  man,  by  worth  and  singularity 
alone,  belonged  so  much  as  Hermand  did  to  the  public. 

*His  external  appearance  was  as  striking  as  every  thing  else  about  him.  Tall  and 
thin,  with  gray  lively  eyes,  and  a  long  face  strongly  expressive  of  whatever  emotion  he 
was  under,  his  air  and  manner  were  distinctly  those  of  a  well-born  and  well-bred  gentle- 
man. His  dress  for  society,  the  style  of  which  he  stuck  to  almost  as  firmly  as  no  did 
to  his  principles,  reminded  us  of  the  olden  time,  when  trowsers  would  have  insulted  any 
company,  and  braces  were  deemed  an  impeachment  of  nature.  Neither  the  disclosure 
of  the  long  neck  by  the  narrow  bit  of  muslin  stock,  nor  the  outbreak  of  the  linen  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  garments,  nor  the  short  coat-sleeves,  with  the  consequent 
length  of  bare  wrist,  could  hide  his  bein^  one  of  the  aristocracy.  And  if  thev  had,  the 
thin  and  powdered  gray  hair,  flowing  aown  into  a  long  thin  gentleman-like  pigtail, 
would  have  attested  it.  His  morning  raiment  in  the  country  was  delightful.  The 
articles,  rough  and  strange,  would  of  themselves  have  attracted  notice  in  a  museum. 
But  set  upon  George  Fergusson,  at  his  paradise  of  Hermand,  during  vacation,  on  going 
forth  for  a  long  day's  work  —  often  manual  —  at  his  farm,  with  his  gray  felt  hat  and 
tall  weeding-hoc  —  what  could  be  more  agrestic  or  picturesque ! 

*  Till  about  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  began  to  get  into  practice,  he  was  a  pretty  re|ru- 
lar  student ;  and  he  was  always  fond  of  reaoing,  and  being  read  to,  but  not  methodically, 
nor  in  any  particular  line.  He  had  thus  gathered  a  respectable  chaos  of  accidental 
knowledge.  Of  his  various  and  very  respectable  mental  powers,  acuteness  was  perhaps 
the  most  striking.  His  afiections  were  warm  and  steady ;  his  honor  of  the  highest  and 
purest  order. 

'  But  all  this  will  not  produce  a  curious  man.  What  was  it  that  made  Hermand  such 
an  established  wonder  and  delight?  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  supremacy  in  his 
com])osition  of  a  single  quality  —  intensity  of  temperament,  which  was  so  conspicuous 
that  it  prevented  many  people  from  perceiving  any  thing  else  in  him.  He  could  not  he 
indifferent.  Repose,  except  in  bed,  where  however  he  slept  zealously,  was  unnatural 
and  contemptibU  to  him.  It  used  to  be  said  that  if  Hermand  had  made  the  heavens, 
he  would  have  permitted  no  fixed  stars.  His  constitutional  animation  neyer  failed  to 
carry  him  a  flight  beyond  ordinary  mortals.  Was  he  in  an  argument,  or  at  whist,  or 
over  his  wine ;  in  court,  or  at  an  election,  or  a  road  meeting;  consulting  with  a  plough- 
man, or  talking  with  a  child ;  he  was  sure  to  blaze  out  in  a  style  that  nobody  cocud  have 
fancied,  or  could  resist  enjoying.    Those  who  only  saw  the  operation  of  this  ardor  in 
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public  conflict,  were  apt  to  set  him  down  as  a  frenzied  man,  with  ralhcr  a  sarnj^ 
lempcT ;  an  imnresfiion  that  was  increased  by  what  the  Scotch  call  the  Blrr^  which 
means  the  eniptiatic  energy,  of  his  pronunciation.  Bcholdinrr  him  in  contention,  they 
thoiighi  him  a  tiger. 

*  lint  to  those  who  know  him  personally,  the  lamb  was  a  tnier  type.  When  removed 
from  contests  which  orovokc  impatience,  and  placed  in  the  private  scene,  where  inno- 
cent exci'SSL's  are  only  amusing,  what  a  heart !  what  cimversational  wildness !  made 
more  dvlightful  bv  the  undoubtmg  sincerity  of  thep:issing  exiraragance.  There  never 
was  a  more  pleasfng  example  of  ihc  superiority  of  right  affections  over  intellectual  en- 
dowments in  the  creation  of  happiness.  Had  lie  depended  on  his  understanding  alone, 
or  chivfly,  he  would  have  been  wrecked  every  week.  Hut  honesty,  humanity,  social 
habits,  and  diverting  public  explosions,  always' kept  him  popular;  and  he  liveJi  about 
eijjlity-four  years,  witn  keen  and  undi.sguised  feelings  and  opinions,  without  ever  being 
alienati'd  from  a  friend,  or  imagining  a  shabby  action,  devoted  to  niral  occupations, 
koei)ing  irp  his  reading,  and  maintaining  his  inteivst  in  the  world  by  cultivating  the 
voung.  Instead  of  sighing  over  the  departure  of  former  days,  and  gnimbUng  at  change, 
he  zealously  ])atronized  ever}'  new  project,  not  political ;  and  at  last  mellowed  awaj, 
amidst  a  revering  household,'without  having  ever  knt>wn  what  a  headache  is,  with  no 
decay  of  his  mental  powers,  and  only  a  short  and  gentle  physical  feebleness.' 

Ilorc  is  a  touch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a  soldier  in  the  Midlothian 
(^avalry  of  Edinburgh : 

*  Walter  Srorr's  zeal  in  the  cause  was  very  curious,  lie  was  the  soul  of  the  Edin- 
burgh troop  of  Midlothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  was  not  a  duty  with  him,  or  a  neces- 
sily,  or  a  pastime,  but  an  absolute  passion,  indulgence  in  which  gratified  his  feudal  taste 
for  war,  and  his  jovial  st)ciableness.  lie  drilled,  and  drank,  and  made  songs,  with  a 
hearty  conscientioiis  enrnc*tness  which  inspired  or  shamed  every  body  within  the  at- 
traction. I  do  not  know  if  it  is  usual,  but  his  tr»)op  used  to  practise,  individually,  with 
the  sabre  at  a  turnip,  which  was  stuck  on  the  top  (»f  a  staff,  to  represent  a  Frenchman, 
in  front  of  the  line.  Kvery  other  trooper,  when  he  set  forward  in  his  turn,  was  far  less 
concerned  ab<nit  the  succe-^s  of  his  aim  at  the  turnip,  than  about  how  he  was  to  tumble. 
Hut  Wai.tku  pricked  forwanl  gallantly,  saying  to  himself,  *  Cut  them  down,  the  villains, 
cut  them  down  I '  and  made  his  blow*  which  from  his  lameness  was  often  an  awkwani 
'>nc,  cordially  muttering  cur.ses  all  the  while  at  the  detested  enemy.' 

Scott's  advent  as  an  author  is  thu.<  forcibly  described : 

*  A  GENTTS  now  appeared,  who  has  immortalized  Edinburgh,  and  ^vill  long  delight  the 
world.  Waltkr  Scott's  vivacitv  and  force  had  been  felt  since  his  boyhood  by  his 
comrades,  and  he  had  disclosed  \iis  literary  inclinations  by  some  translations  of  Ger- 
man ballads,  and  a  few  slight  pieces  in  the' Minstrelsy  of  tte  Scottish  Border;  but  his 
jiower  of  great  original  conception  and  execution  was  unknown  both  to  his  friends  and 
himself.  In  l-i'."»  he  revealed  his  true  self  by  the  publication  of  the  *Lav  of  the  Jjost 
Minstrel.*  The  subject,  from  the  principle  of  which  he  rarely  afterward  deviated,  was, 
for  the  period,  singularly  hapjn'.  It  recalled  .«cenes,  and  times,  and  characters  so  near 
as  almost  to  linger  in  the  memories  of  the  old,  and  yet  so  remote  that  their  revival, 
under  poetical  embellishment,  imparted  the  double  pleasure  of  invention  and  of  history. 
The  instant  completeness  of  his  success  showed  him  his  region.  The  Lay  was  followed 
by  a  inr)re  impressive  pau.se  <»f  wonder,  and  then  by  a  louder  shout  of  admiration,  than 
rven  our  previous  Kdinburgh  poem  —  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.*  But  nobody,  not  even 
."^i:oTT,  anticipated  what  was  to  follow.  Nobody  imagined  the  career  that  was  before 
liim  ;  that  the  fertility  of  his  genius  was  to  be  its  most  wonderful  distinction;  that  there 
was  fo  be  an  unceasing  recurrence  of  fresh  delight,  enhanced  by  surprise  at  bis  rapidity 
and  richiu;?s.  Ilis  advances  were  like  the  conquests  of  Napolkon  :  each  new  achieve- 
niiint  overshadowing  the  last ;  till  people  half-wearied  of  his  very  profusion.  Theqaick 
.•succession  of  his  original  works,  interspersed  as  they  were  with  (for  him  rather  un- 
worthy)  productions  of  a  lower  kind,  threw  a  literary  splendor  over  his  native  city, 
whieh'liaa  now  the  glory  of  being  at  once  the  scat  of  the  most  popular  poetry,  and  the 
m:»st  powerful  criticism'of  the  age. 

'  Peoplk  used  to  bo  divided  at  this  time  as  to  the  superiority  of  Scott's  poetry  or  his 
talk.  His  novels  hud  not  yet  begun  to  suggest  another  alternative.  Scarcely,  however, 
«'ven  in  his  novels  was  he  more  striking  or  delightful  than  in  society ;  where  the  halting 
Umb,  the  bur  in  the  throat,  the  heavy  checks,  the  high  GoLDSMiTU-forehead,  the  un 
kempt  locks,  and  general  plainness  of 'appearance,  with  the  Scotch  accent  and  stories 
and  sayings,  all  gr.iei><l  by  gayety,  simplicity,  and  kindness,  made  a  combination  moat 
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worthj  of  ht\Tig  enjoyed.  Jbffrvt,  his  twin-star^  made  a  jgood  contrast  He  was  sharp 
Enf^ish ;  with  few  anecdotes  and  no  stories,  delighting  in  the  interchange  of  minds, 
bright  in  moral  speculation,  wit,  and  colloquial  eloquence,  and  alwajs  befoyed  for  the 
ooostant  transpiration  of  an  affectionate  and  cheerful  heart.' 

'In  1814  Scott  published  Waverlej  — the  first  of  those  admirable  and  original  prose 
eompositions  whicn  have  nearlj  obliterated  the  recollection  of  his  poetry.  Except  the 
flni  opening  of  the  Elinhurgh  Review^  no  work  that  has  appearea  in  my  time  made 
'i  an  instant  and  unirersal  impression.  It  is  curious  to  remember  it  The  unexDected 
I  of  the  thing,  the  profusion  of  original  characten,  the  Scotch  language,  scotch 


■esnery,  Scotch  men  and  women,  the  simplicity  of  the  writing,  and  the  graphic  force 
of  the  descriptions,  all  struck  us  with  an  electric  shock  of  delight.  I  wish  I  could  again 
ImI  the  sensations  produced  by  the  first  year  of  these  two  Edinburgh  works.  ITthe 
eoneealment  of  the  authorship  of  the  novels  was  intended  to  make  mystery  heighten 
their  effect,  it  completely  Rucceedcd.  The  speculations,  and  conjectures,  and  nods,  and 
winks,  and  predictions  and  assertions  were  endless,  and  occupied  every  company,  and 
almost  every  two  men  who  met  and  spoke  in  the  street  It  was  provea  by  a  thousand 
indications,  each  refuting  the  other,  and  all  equally  true  in  fact,  that  they  were  written 
by  old  -Hbxrt  Macken'zib,  and  by  Gkorgb  Craxstoun,  and  William  Erskinb,  and 
Jrtfbbt,  and  above  all,  by  Thomas  Scott,  Waltbr*s  brother,  a  regimental  paymaster, 
then  in  Canada.  But '  the  great  unknown,'  as  the  true  author  was  then  callea,  always 
to^  good  care,  with  all  his  concealment,  to  supply  evidence  amply  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  his  property  and  his  fume :  insomuch  that  the  suppression  of  the  name 
was  laughed  at  as  a  good  joke,  not  merely  by  bis  select  friends  m  his  presence,  but  by 
bimselt  The  change  of  line,  at  his  age,  was  a  striking  proof  of  intellectual  power  and 
richness.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  novels  were  rather  the  outpourings  of  old  thoughts 
than  new  inventions.' 

We  have,  among  other  exceedingly  interesting  local  information,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  rise  of  Blackwood's  Magazine : 

'  It  was  long  enlivened  by  the  '  Xitctcs  Amhrosiana^^  a  series  of  scenes  supposed  to 
hsYe  occurrcain  a  tavern  in  Register^trcet,  kept  by  one  Ambrose.  And  no  periodical 
Dnblication  that  I  know  of  can  boast  of  so  extraordinary  a  series  of  jovial  dramatic 
flctk>D.  Wilson,  I  believe,  now  professes  to  regret  and  condemn  many  things  in  these 
papers,  and  to  deny  his  authorship  of  them  ;  but  substantially  they  are  all  his.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  duubt  that  be  wrote  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  tnem.  I  wish  no  man 
bad  any  thing  worse  to  be  timid  about.  There  is  not  so  curious  and  original  a  work  in 
the  English  or  Scotch  languages.  It  is  a  most  singular  and  delightful  outpouring  of 
criticism,  politics,  and  descriptions  of  feeling,  character,  and  scenery,  of  verse  and 
prose,  and  maudlin  eloquence,  and  especially  of  wild  fun.  It  breathes  the  very  essence 
of  the  Bacchanalian  revel  of  clever  men.  And  its  Scotch  is  the  best  Scotch  that  has 
bsen  written  in  modern  times.  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  poor  one-tongued  Englishman, 
by  whom,  because  the  Ettriek  Shepherd  uses  the  sweetest  and  most  expressive  of  living 
luiguages,  the  homely  humor,  the  sensibility,  the  descriptive  power,  the  eloquence,  ana 
the  strung  Joyous  hilarity  uf  that  animated  rustic  can  never  be  felt  The  characters 
are  well  drawn  and  well  sustained,  except  that  of  the  Opium  Eater,  who  is  heavy  and 
prosy :  but  this  is  perha])S  natural  to  opium.  Few  efforts  could  be  more  difficult  than 
to  keep  up  the  bonudiiiic  spirit  of  fresh  uoyish  gayety  which  is  con stsntljr  made  to  break 
out  amidst  the  serious  niscussions  of  these  tavern  philosophers  and  patriots.  Alter  all 
Jnst  deducti<in,  these  Xh'Uh  are  bright  with  genius. 

'Another  I':dinburgb  character,  of  a  diflferent  sort,  ceased  in  1819  to  be  gsied  at  bj 
men.  This  was  Adam  Uolland,  advocate ;  sometimes  said  to  have  sat  to  Scott  for  hw 
ictare  of  Pletprll,  a  worthy  but  fantastic  personage.  His  professions!  practice  had 
cen  very  extensive,  but  unly  as  a  consulting  and  a  writing  counsel ;  for  he  neyer  spoke 
nor  honored  the  public  by  doing  any  thing  in  its  presence.  Divested  of  bocknam,  he 
was  a  learned  and  sound  lawyer,  and  a  good  man,  mnch  respected  by  his  few  friends. 
But  there  are  many  men  to  whom  the  buckram  is  every  thing,  and  he  was  one  of  them. 
It  wss  by  his  outsi'dc  that  he  was  known  to  the  world.  He  was  old  at  last ;  bat  his 
yooth  was  marked  by  the  same  external  absurdity  that  adhered  to  him  throngh  life, 
and  I  presume  followed  him  into  his  coffin. 

*  His  dresses,  which  were  changed  at  least  twice  every  day,  were  always  of  the  same 
old  beau  cut;  the  vicissitudes  of  funhion  being  contemptibfe  in  the  sight  of  apersoa 
who  had  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  the  perfection  of  a  gentleman's  outward  eoverini^ 
The  favorite  hues  were  block  and  mulberry :  the  staffs  velvet,  fine  kerseymere,  and 
Mtin.  When  all  got  up.  no  artificial  n)se  could  be  brighter,  or  stiffer.  He  was  like  one 
of  the  creatures  come  to  life  again  in  a  collection  ordried  butterflies.  I  think  I  sse 
him.  There  he  moves,  a  few  yards  backward  and  forward  in  front  of  bis  home  in 
()aeco-street ;  crisp  in  Us  mulberry -colored  kerseymere  coat,  single-bnsstcd;  a  waist- 
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coat  of  the  same,  with  large  old-fashioned  pockets ;  black  satin  breeches,  with  blue  steel 
buttons :  bright  morocco  shoes,  with  silver  or  blue  steel-buckles ;  white  or  quaker^;imj 
silk  stockings ;  a  copious  frill  and  ruffles ;  a  dark  brown,  gold-beaded,  slim  cane,  or  e 
slender  green-silk  umbrella :  ereiy  thing  pure  and  uncrcased.  The  countenanoe  befitted 
the  garb :  for  the  blue  eyes  were  nearlj  motionless,  and  the  cheeks,  especiallj  when 
slightl J  touched  bj  vermilion,  as  clear  and  as  ruddy  as  a  wax  doll's :  and  they  were 
neaUv  flanked  bj  two  delicately  pomatumed  and  powdered  side-curls,  from  Dehind 
which  there  flowed,  or  rather  stucK  out,  a  thin  pigtail  in  a  shining  black  ribbon.  And 
there  he  moves,  slowly  and  nicely,  picking  his  steps  as  if  a  stain  would  kill  him,  ud 
looking  timid  1;^,  but  somewhat  slyly,  from  side  to  side,  as  if  conscioos  that  he  was  en 
object,  and  smiling  in  self-satisfaction.  The  whole  iigure  and  manner  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  costly  bnttle  toy,  new  out  of  its  box.  It  trembled  in  company,  and  shuddered 
at  the  vicinity  of  a  petticoat  But  when  well  set,  as  I  often  saw  him,  with  not  above 
two  or  three  old  friends,  he  could  be  correctly  merry,  and  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  a  quiet  bottle  of  good  claret  But  a  stranger,  or  a  word  out  of  joint,  made  him  dumb 
and  wretched.' 

There :  it  is  our  belief  that  we  have  established  our  promises :  so  that  our 
readers  have  only  to  order  from  our  IHends,  the  Messrs.  Applbton,  {he  de- 
lightful book  we  have  quoted  from  so  largely,  and  devour  it  entire. 


Thb  Wakdbrkr.    By  the  Author  of  *  The  Watchman,'  *  The  Lawyer'e  Story,'  ete.    In 
one  volume :  pp.  4S7.    New- York :  E.  D.  Loko. 

In  commencing  a  brief  notice  of  this  work,  we  shall  present  to  our  retdera 
its  author^s  name,  Mr.  J.  R  Maitland.  It  is  a  name  which  the  writer  will 
make  widely  known  hereaflor,  or  we  are  very  much  *  out  in  our  calcu]atioii&' 
There  is  this  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Maitland,  that  every  successive  production 
from  his  pen,  thus  far,  has  been  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor.  No 
one  could  deny  to  *  llie  Lawyer's  Story ^^  published  in  the  ample  columns  of 
the  New- York  '  Sund/iy  Disjmtch^^  a  degree  of  talent  unusual  in  kindred 
newspaper  efforts.  *  The  Watchman  *  was  still  more  forcible  and  artigtic, 
while  in  variety  of  incident  and  skill  in  narration,  the  volume  before  ns 
eclipses  both.  We  quote,  and  fully  indorse,  the  high  praise  of  an  esteemed 
contemporary :  ^  If  *  Tlie  Wanderer  ^  had  been  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  it  could  scarcely  have  had  greater  vraissemblanoe  than  in  its 
present  form.  It  reads  like  a  chapter  from  every-day  life.  There  is  no  en- 
deavor to  *pile  up  the  agony'  by  exciting  adventures  or  extravagant  cha> 
racters.  Every  incident  reads  as  if  it  were  drawn  from  the  vast  treasoiy  of 
fact  Every  character  appears  as  if  sketched  from  an  actual  prototype. 
Jem.ut  Milton,  a  true  original,  is  half-brother  to  Jack  Jenkins,  of  '  The 

Watchmafiy'  and  the  *  tough  yams  *  which  he  spins  are  original  as  himself. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  distinctive  individualities  of  each  character. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  youth  bom  in  this  country,  early  orphaned,  cast  on 
his  own  resources,  conquering  fortune,  and  finally,  nfter  much  struggjingi 
(vividly  depicted  here,)  settling  down,  for  life  and  love,  in  New-Hampshire.* 
We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  segregating  a  few  passages  from 
the  work  —  no  easy  matter,  by  the  way,  so  continuous  is  the  interest — in 
order  to  show  the  writer's  control  of  his  story,  and  the  ease  and  force  of 
his  style.    We  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  calling  the  attention 

of  our  readers  to  a  volume  evincing  great  talent  and  still  greater  promise. 
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Victoria  :  or  thv  World  Otbrcomb.   Bj  Caroline  Chisbbro'.  In  one  Tolnme :  pp. 
M5.   New- York :  Dbrbt  and  Jacksox. 

OuB  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  among  the  numerous  candidates  for 
literary  fiuno  among  the  gentler  sex,  Miss  Caroline  Ghesebro'  has  few  or  no 
soperiors  as  a  fluent,  graceful  \iTiter.  Of  her  various  contributions  to  this 
Magazine,  we  consider  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  Fleance  Eruger,  which  ap- 
peared in  our  November  and  December  numbers,  the  best,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  tale  of  great  power  and  beauty  by  all  who  have  read  it  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  story  of  the  Puritan  times,  the  scene  being  laid  in 
New-England  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  quote  from  a  contemporary  the 
following  brief  synopsis  of  the  story : 

•Thb  heroine  of  the  story  —  Maud  Saltonstall,  is  the  daughter  of  two  English  peo- 
ple who  have  emigrated  to  a  deserted  spot  in  New-England  on  the  coast,  where  neither 
paranta  nor  child  are  often  cheered  bj  the  sight  of  human  &ces,  exce|)t  those  in  their 
own  household.  Ilerc  she  ctows  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  —  a  wild,  impetuous  girl, 
weaving  her  irregular  untaught  poetical  thoughts  into  wild  sonfrs  of  her  own  oompoei- 
tioo.  On  the  coast  one  day  a  ship  is  wrecked,  and  the  sole  survivor  visible  then,  Mar- 
QAiBT  Gladstonb,  is  rescued  by  Maud.  Henceforward  she  becomes  Maud's  teacher 
and  director  —  and  even  assumes  parental  control  over  her,  at  the  request  of  Maud's 
own  parents.  Miss  Gladstonb  leaves  the  home  of  the  Saltonstalls,  and  takes  up  her 
abode  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  Rossitsr.  Here 
she  ia  thrown  into  the  company  of  Kossitbr's  daughter,  Hopb  —  a  hard,  leaned,  and 
•everely  religious  girl  —  ana  of  another  minister,  Stanton,  Hopb's  masculine  counter- 
part, and  eventually  her  lover.  Here  she  lives  some  time,  ffrowing  farther  and  farther 
away  from  Uopb  and  Stanton,  whom  she  would  gladly  have  loved,  but  that  their 
•teruo  natures  and  forbidding  creed  forbade.  By-and-by  a  new  actor  i^pears  upon  the 
•eene  —  Kbnsbtt,  a  young  man  who  had  been  on  the  wrecked  ship  inth  Margarbt 
Gladstonb.  He  comes  to  see  her  again  because  she  has  taught  him  much  in  re^^ard  to 
the  true  aims  of  life,  and  at  her  suggestion  he  becomes  a  student  of  Theoloffv  m  Ros- 
8nva*8  house.  Maud  loves  bim,  and  so  does  Hopb  ;  but  Kbnsbtt  loves  Maud.  A 
bliebt  comes  upon  Hope  ;  she  becomes  ill ;  and  in  her  agony,  she  ascribes  her  illness 
to  Maud's  witchcraft.  To  make  the  accusation  appear  more  probable,  a  school-mate  of 
Maud's  dies  suddenly.  The  people  become  clamorous,  and  the  ^d  girl,  whose  poeti- 
cal nature  made  her  utter  tnoujE^hts  at  variance  with  the  Calvmism  of  the  day,  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  fur  a  witch ! ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plot  is  very  simple,  and  yet  the  interest  never 
flags,  and  toward  the  close  becomes  painfully  intense.  We  cannot  conceive, 
in  this  age  of  light,  that  jealousy  could  attribute  its  own  sufferings  to  the  evil 
influences  of  such  a  lovely,  ingenuous  child  of  nature  as  Maud.  Our  feel-  ' 
ings  are  greatly  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Jerome  Stanton,  whose  stem 
&ith  seems  to  have  crushed  out  every  tender  feeling  of  our  natureu  IGsi ' 
Chbsebro*s  characters  display  to  us,  in  a  remarkable  and  interesting  man- 
ner, the  secret  springs  of  action.  The  conversations  in  this  volume  are 
all  earnestness  and  sincerity',  the  real  convictions  brought  to  light  Life  is 
too  serious  for  trifling,  and  we  have  none  of  it  here.  We  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  much  the  same  feelings  we  experience  after  seeing  a  tragedy,  in 
which  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  real  life)  innocence  is  the  victim.  As  we 
view  that  master-])iece  of  art,  the  Martyrdom  of  Huss,  while  indignation  and 
pity  struggle  within  us,  we  are  cheered  by  that  faith  which  makes  the  fiery 
trial  but  the  opening  of  Ileavcn^s  gates  to  the  sainted  one ;  so,  in  reading 
the  volume  f>efore  us,  the  &te  of  the  lovely  Maud  is  not  without  the  same 
insolation. 
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Oossip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents.  — A  new  and  welcome  cor- 
respondent, in  his  ^Souvenirs  of  Saunterings '  abroad,  sends  us  a  pleasant 
essay  upon  ^Batinff  an  Ear,'*  The  triumph  of  the  French  cuisine  which 
he  records,  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  by  a  Frenchman  to  Mr.  N.  H. 
Garter,  formerly  editor  of  the  old  ^KeMo-Tork  Statesman,^  one  of  the  iBirat, 
as  he  was  among  the  ablest,  of  our  early  American  travellers  in  Europe : 
'You  haye  grand  countree  in  Amerique:  ah,  oui — sublime  I — bet  you 
have  not  ze  cuisine:  you  have  plaanty  of  zo  materiel,  bet  you  not  know 
how  to  prepare  zem.  Nbn !  you  szrow  zem  away,  yer*  mosch.  Vat  you 
call  ze  huchshinpantalon,  you  not  use  him  I  Bot  he  make  ze  mos*  beaatifiil 
pota/ge^  And  the  Qallic  chef  de  cuisine  was  right  The  tender  epidermis  of 
a  fresh-killed  doe  luis  its  uses  as  a  component  of^  nay  as  a  '  stock*  for,  aonp, 
which  only  a  French  cook  thoroughly  understands.  Yet  it  is  not,  in  its  first 
stage,  *  ze  buckskinpantalon  1 '    But  hear  our  new  correspondent : 

'Have  you  oyer  eaten  an  car  ?  No  I  Well,  I  haye,  and  it  was  in  this  wise : 
'  Haying  heard  mnch  of  French  cookoiy,  I  set  to  work  to  study  it  qyatomatically. 
First  of  all  I  bought  one  of  thoso  small  pamphlets  containing  the  bill  of  five,  which, 
in  the  *  crack '  restaurants,  is  pretty  much  the  same,  and  taking  one  dish  one  day, 
and  another  the  next,  I  was  yery  pleasantly  eating  my  way  into  a  tolerably  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  skill  of  French  *  artistes.' 

*  One  bright  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  after  haltei- 
hour's  'flanerie '  in  the  Galerio  Yitrde  and  the  Gardens,  I  sauntered  into  the  tiien 
high-toned  restaurant  of  Lcs  Trois  Frercs  Proyenceauz,  seated  myself  with  a  calm- 
ness suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  for  I  was  not  possessed  by  'the  wild 
rage  of  hunger,'  but  folt  simply  a  gentle  physical  stimulus  that  haimonized  with 
my  mental  desire  to  continue  my  studies  in  '  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.'  While 
turning  oyer  the  leayes  to  find  some  light  dish  that  might  suffice  for  the  moment, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  the  words  '  Oreille  do  Yeau,'  and  I  found  myself  transported 
in  a  moment  fix>m  France  to  Florida. 

*  AoHiLLE  MuRAT  had  an  estate  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Eyergladee.  AcHiiu 
MuRAT  had  also  a  cook.  Some  French  gentlemen  on  their  trayels  came  to  yislt  the 
proprietor  of  the  plantation,  and  to  present  their  letters  of  introduction.  Eyen  in  a 
well-regulated  menage  there  are  times  when  eyery  thing  is  'just  out^*  and  the 
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stodc  has  not  yet  been  replenished.  The  day  before  the  arrival  of  these  guests,  the 
cattle  had  been  marked,  and  the  cattle-drivers  had  devoured  every  thing  devour- 
able  on  the  place.  The  herds  had  then  been  driven  o£^  not  to  be  collected  again 
for  a  year,  and  were  now — no  body  could  tell  where. 

'  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  difficulty  was  horrible.  Hungry  graests  and  the 
emptiest  of  empty  larders.  Murat  was  at  his  wit's  end :  his  cook  was  not  Cook  I 
He  was  an  artiste,  a  diplomatist,  a  Hannibal,  a  Napoleon.  Difficulties  but  drew 
him  out  The  passing  darkness  only  showed  the  true  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 
Finding  that  the  *  Chef  considered  himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  Murat  entei^ 
t^ned  and  and  lionized  his  guests  until  the  dinner-hour  arrived.  He  and  they  were 
soon  seated  at  a  rechercM  repast,  where  each  one  found  his  appetite  '  upheld  with 
kindliest  chaDgo.'  The  nost  ate  and  asked  no  questions,  until  after  the  departure 
of  the  travellers,  when,  to  his  amazement,  he  discovered  that  the  pleasant  variety 
of  dishes  which  had  graced  his  table,  had  all  been  made  with  oonsmnmate  skill 
from  the  left  ears  of  the  young  cattle  which  had  been  cut  off  to  mark  them,  and 
carelessly  thrown  upon  the  gpx)und. 

'  The  proverb  tells  us  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  but 
it  seems  that  a  cordon  bleu  can  make  a  great  many  things  out  of  a  calf's  ear,  and 
my  curiosity  was  quite  agog  to  know  how  it  would  be  served  up  on  the  present 
occasion.  Fancy  flits  faster  than  flesh,  and,  while  my  wits  were  gatiiering  this  wool, 
merely  sufficient  material  time  had  passed  to  allow  an  attentive  waiter  to  take  his 
place  before  me  with  a  half-bow,  his  short  white  apron  before  him,  and  a  snowy 
n^kin  lying  in  chaste  repose  upon  his  bent  left  arm. 

*  *  Oreille  de  veau,  S.  Y.  P.' 

*  *  Bien,  Monsieur.    Pas  autre  chose  ? ' 

*  *  Non,  merci.' 

*And  so  he  vanished,  leaving  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  *  La  Preset,^  firom  which  I 
amused  myself  by  picking  some  of  the  cnmibs  of  Political  Economy  which  EiOLS 
GiSARDiN  at  that  time  flung  to  the  public  with  a  free  hand  in  those  curt,  crisp  sen- 
tences of  his,  that  were  at  once  so  satisfying  and  so  appetising. 

'  Meantime,  with  a  pleasant  subdued  clatter,  the  snow-white  plate,  holding  the 
red-bordered  napkin,  still  slightly  damp,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  beside  it  the 
broad-pronged  fork  that  made  me  feel  like  Bayard,  sans  pear,  because  its  purity 
was  sans  reproche;  the  knife  with  its  shining,  spotless  blade;  the  bright  spoon, 
with  its  concave  mirror ;  all  '  in  due  order  ranged,'  and  then,  *  expectant  silence 
stood  attent'  He  comes !  He  bears  it  in  his  hands.  He  places  it  before  me  with 
great  carefulness  upon  the  table,  and  departs,  leavmg  me  alone  with  this  Strang^ 
sight  before  my  eyes.  I  have  never  seen  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  but  have  a  tolerable 
idea  of  it  from  descriptions  and  engravings.  I  like  to  think  of  it  occasionally,  riang 
so  boldly  up  from  ocean,  and  towering  there  twelve  thousand  feet  in  air ;  and  here 
before  me  on  the  table  was  its  coimterpart  in  miniature  —  an  ear,  apparently  of 
well-rusted  cast-iron,  rising  with  equal  boldness  and  abruptness  from  a  brown  sea 
of  sauca  The  rounded  point  at  the  top,  and  every  wrinkle  at  the  base  were  80 
naturally  rendered,  that  it  was,  in  truth,  a  work  of  art 

*  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  was  I  to  do  with  it  ?  If  I  should 
attempt  to  carve  it  where  it  was,  I  should  iniallibly  splash  the  abundant  brown 
sauce  over  every  thing,  and  even  if  I  should  lift  it  out  dripping  upon  my  plate^  I 
must  prepare  myself  for  a  'tussle '  with  the  gristle.  Either  way,  to  use  adijdo- 
matic  phrase,  'the  situation  was  embarrassing.'  I  looked  about  me.  The  son  was 
shining  calmly  in  at  the  windows ;  the  little  groups  at  the  other  tables  were  con- 
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versing^  as  calmly  and  pleasantly  as  before  ;  and  the  quiet  waiters  moved  tx>-iiiid- 
fro  as  if  *  nothing  on  earth  was  the  matter.' 

'  Again  I  faced  my  enemy.  Tliero  he  stood,  the  same  imperturbable,  rusty  oast- 
iron  ear.  '  "Well,'  said  I,  throwing  myself  back  upon  the  fatalism  of  the  Turk, 
^  Allah  ackbar,  what  is  to  be  will  be.'  En  avant.^  I  would  make  one  attempt  at 
it  in  the  dish ;  then  another  on  my  plate,  and  then,  justified  by  my  failures,  I  should 
send  away  the  confounded  thing,  and  order  something  else.  My  first  agreeable 
surprise  was  at  the  ease  with  which  the  prongs  of  my  fork  penetrated  the  rusfy 
cast-iron ;  but  when  my  knife,  which  did  not  seem  sharper  than  the  average  of 
table-knives,  divided  with  ease  the  entire  car  fixnn  pert  summit  to  sauoy  base,  I 
must  confess  I  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  sat  gazing  at  it  as  it  stood 
there  in  duteous  duahty  obedient  to  my  wishes. 

*  Had  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie  itself  been  sliced  in  two  before  me,  I  hardly  think  I 
should  have  been  more  surprised.  With  knife  and  fork  I  laid  each  hal(  then, 
gently  down  to  rest  in  its  soft  bed  of  sauce,  and  a  more  exquisite  dish  I  never 
tasted. 

*  How  can  I  describe  the  pleasant  crispness  of  the  ear  itself ;  the  judicious  oom- 
bination  of  herbs  and  bread  that  filled  up  the  hollow  of  the  ear  and  made  it  solid. 
The  sauce,  too,  that  inexplicable  brown  sauce.  No  mere  collection  of  hot  sptoeSi 
nor  yet  a  vapid  mixture  of  inharmonious  ingredients.  No  I  That  sauce  was  the 
result  of  study,  the  calm  consequence  of  research.  Great  Nature  as  she  sat  brood- 
ing on  her  ample  throne,  had  been  closely  questioned,  and  liad  yielded  her  ofaoular 
response ;  and  there  I  sat,  one  of  her  grateful  sons,  enjoymg  the  results.  Bat  lan- 
guage fails  me.  I  forlx^ar,  and  can  only  exclaim :  '  Vive  la  Cuisine  Fran9ai8e  I 
Vive  rOrcille  do  Yeau  I '  j.  k,  m.' 

And  *  Vive  la  Bagatelle  ! —  toujour s  /  -  -  -  We  have  not  forgotten  our 
threat  somewhat  to  enlarge  upon  our  recent  fishing  excursion  among  the 
clear  waters  of  Delaware  and  Broome.  Our  selfishness  is  gone;  for  it  is  too 
late  now  to  follow  in  our  footsteps ;  and  next  year,  reader,  (Deo  volente^^  we 
will  be  there  be/ore  you,  with  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  trout-companion. 
Beside,  who  could  prate,  amid  the  scorching  fervors  of  the  'heated  term*  in 
mid-July,  of  the  cool  breezes  and  sparkling  waters,  and  shadowy  shoreB  of 
lovely  lakes,  far  off  amid  the  forest?  But  to  prooc^ :  we  started  off  from 
Hancock,  on  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  in  the  early  mcnning  gloam- 
ing, for  '  Lizard  Lake,'  over  a  road,  and  with  a  vehicle,  which  would  hare 
bumped  the  dyspepsia  out  of  the  veriest  sufierer  in  that  kind  to  be  found 
*  in  Christendic/  When  we  reached  it,  embosomed  in  its  green  basin  in 
the  forest,  a  brisk  western  breeze  was  crisping  its  blue  waters — a  little  too 
brisk,  our  friend  thought,  to  augur  good  luck.  Howboit,  we  took  boat 
and  rowed  up  to  the  west  end  of  the  little  lake,  in  whose  shallow  out-post 
pools  lay  the  little  minnows  which  were  to  constitute  our  bait  These  ob- 
tained —  and  not  without  difficulty,  for  the  pestiferous  pigs  ran  rooting  about 
among  them,  *  troubling  the  waters' — wo  put  off,  ran  down  the  lake  a  little 
way,  '  out  kellock,'  and  eke  our  lines,  and  awaited  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Small  promise  1  We  tried  to  make  excuses  for  Luck:  'The  day  was  too 
breezy ;  *  it '  was  too  near  noon ; '  we  'did  n't  get  our  minnows  soon  enough, 
(confound  those  pigs ! ')  and  other  the  like  palliatives  of  unsuccesa.  '  Let  us 
try  another  spot'     '  Oood  so :  but  first,  let  us  take  a  couple  of  those  comed 
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beef  biscuit-sandwiches  and  a  temperate  pull  at  the  *Century  '-brand  ecm-de-viey 
tempered  by  this  clear  water,  with  some  ice  from  under  tiie  stem-seat  there/ 

*  Good  again  I '  While  engaged  in  doing  this,  our  companion  mentioned  the 
boy  who,  when  himself  was  a  *  country-school-master,'  (and  a  kind,  good  one 
he  was,  we  will  be  sworn,)  asked  him  one  day :  *  Master  1  please-Sir-may- 
gVout,  git  s'mice-t'put-in-trowzes,  t'keep-my-noze-from-bleedin'  ? '  Made  a 
memorandiun  of  this  remedy  for  a  common  involuntary  depletion,  and  again 
addressed  ourselves  to  our  pleasant  task.  Anchored  in  the  shadow  of  a  lit- 
tle cove,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  All  is  silence,  save  the  *  breathing 
wind,'  as  we  watch  the  lizards  shore-ward,  through  the  shallow  water. 
The  silence  is  rather  illustrated  than  broken  by  the  ahnost  noiseless  pulling 
up  of  a  */ai>-sized,'  fairy-speckled  trout  Thenceforth,  for  an  hour,  only 
two  more.  'Discouraging!  Let  us  land,  and  eat  our  dinner.  Oarsman,  hand 
oyer  that  covered  pail,  please,  and  the  ice,  and  run  us  ashore  by  that  big 
tree.'  We  were  there  in  a  twiOing.  The  tree  was  a  noble  pine,  that  had 
been  seamed,  and  splintered,  and  shivered,  and  slivered,  and  shattered,  and 

*  all  cut  up '  by  Lightning,  not  ten  days  before :  but  it  refused  to  yield,  even 
to  that  awfiil  *  javelin  of  the  Almighty.*  It  was  still  green  to  the  top,  and 
stood  up  as  erect  and  bravely  as  ever,  to  *  fight  its  battles  with  the  storm.' 
Dinner  concluded,  *  once  more  upon  the  waters : '  small  hope,  and  less  luck : 

*  Let  us  go  homo.'  *  Wait  a  little  longer,'  suggested  the  very  *  Rex  '  of  trout- 
men  :  *  the  sun  is  slowly  lowering :  there  is  barely  a  possibility  that  we 
may  yet  get  a  few.'  What  good  advice  was  that  I  Now^  indeed,  did  we  know 
the  King's  wisdom.  With  a  pound  trout  on  our  line,  we  remarked  to  him, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  two  Thames  watermen  in  Punch  :  *  Bill,  I 
do  n't  know  as  I  ever  hnow^d  a  man  that  know'd  as  much  as  what  you  know  t ' 
More  luck,  of  the  *  biggest  kind,'  and  continuous :  but  as  it  was  getting  late, 
when  the  *  King'  had  taken  from  his  »pun-Uiie  a  trout  spotted  with  gold  and 
crimson,  weighing  by  the  scales^  three-and-a-half  pounds  and  three  ounceSy  so 
it  was  that  we  *  up  kellock,'  and  addressed  ourselves  to  depart.  What  a 
trout-supper  was  that  which  we  hungry  fishermen  ate  that  night  at  the 

American  House  in  Hancock  1   The  next  day But  enough  for  the 

present  We  have  n't  done  yet,  though.  -  -  -  Messrs.  Ticknob  and  Fields, 
the  popular  publishers  of  Boston,  who  have  established  so  high  a  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  their  selections,  and  the  external  beauty  of  their  publica- 
tions, have  just  issued,  in  a  single  compact  and  very  handsome  volume,  ^The 
Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson^  Poet- Laureate  of  England^ 
in  five  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  We  have  here  all  that  Tennyson  has  ever 
written,  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  A  letter  to  his  American 
publishers  expresses  his  gratitude  to  them  for  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  reaping  his  share  of  profit  in  the  sales  of  the  work.  A  fine  portrait  of 
this  true  *  poet  of  feeling '  fronts  the  title-page  of  the  book.    We  copy  from 

*  Maud  '  a  poem  which  was  sent  to  the  Knickerbocker  for  publication  many 
years  ago.  It  has  been  revised  *with  all  a  loving  poet's  care '  since  then, 
and  beside  will  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  every  State  of  our  Union, 
who  were  *  not  on  our  books'  when  it  first  appeared  in  these  pages.  The 
music,  the  perfection  of  rhythm,  the  tender  reminiscence,  and  the  exquisite 
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pathos  of  this  beautiful  poem,  have  liaunted  us  ever  since  we  first  read  it 
There  is  not  a  line  in  it  that  we  have  not  repeated  a  thousand  times : 


'  On !  that  H  were  possible 
After  long  grief  and  pain 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again  ! 

*  When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
Of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 
Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 
Than  any  thing  on  earth. 

*  A  shadow  flits  before  me» 
Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee ; 
Ah !  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 
What  and  where  they  be  I 

'  It  leads  me  forth  at  evening. 
It  lightly  winds  and  steals 
In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 
When  all  my  spirit  reels 
At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lighUf, 
And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

'  Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  f  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 
The  delight  of  nappy  laughter, 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 

"T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
"T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet; 
She  is  walking  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings  ; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet ; 
She  is  sio|^ing  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  rivuTet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow  | 

To  the  ballad  that  she  sings.  | 

•  Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old,  ! 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head,  ! 
My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye  ?  ; 
But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate 

cry,  I 

There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead !  ! 


And  a  sullen  thunder  is  rolled ; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city. 
And  I  wake  —  my  dream  is  fled ; 
III  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold. 
Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 
liy  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold. 

*  Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt ; 
i'ass,  thou  death-like  type  of  pain. 
Puss  and  cease  to  move  about ! 
'T  is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  will  show  itself  without 

'  Then  I  rise :  the  eave-drops  fall, 

And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
I    The  great  city  sounding  wide : 
I    The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 

Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke. 

On  the  misty  river-tide. 

'  Through  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame ; 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 
.   Through  all  that  crowd  confused  and  1  oud 

The  shadow  still  the  same ; 
'   And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 
.    My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

*  Alas  I  for  her  that  met  me! 
That  heard  me  softly  call. 
Came  glimmering  tnrougn  the  laurelft 
At  the  quiet  even-fall, 

'    In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 
Of  the  old  manorial  haU. 

:  *  Would  the  happy  spirit  descend, 
.    From  the  realms  of  light  and  song. 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest. 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say,  *  Forgive  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ask  her,  *  Take  me,  sweet, 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest  ? ' 

'  But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats 
And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 
And  will  not  let  me  be ; 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 
Hearts  with  no  love  for  me ; 
Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee  ! ' 


Read  the  foregoing  carefully  over  again,  and  say  whether  we  have  said  one 
word  too  much  in  its  praise.  -  -  -  Here  are  *  Some  Things  that  have 
Happened  and  been  Lavghed  at^  in  the  Life  of  a  School'maeter,^  We  wiU 
assist  the  writer  to  a  kindred  *  batch '  one  of  these  days,  which  we  heard 
when  a  school-boy  —  *  dark,  and  bright,  and  liappy  days  I '  —  at  which  wc 
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haye  '  laughed  furtively,'  as  Mr.  Fenimobe  Goopeb  says,  a  thousand  times^ 
and  not  one  of  which  has  ever  been  heard  of  since.  Children — school- 
children, especially — are  odd  and  curious  little  creatures :  and  we  must  re- 
cord our  experience  of  them,  *  when  time  and  place  shall  serve ' : 

'  Thb  sabscriber,  though  he,  like  Macs  Slopkb,  '  never  was  what  I  call  smart/  has  for 
'a  spell,  a  spell-and-a-half,  or  two  spells,'  been  engaged  in  directing  verdant  intellectoal 
javenilitj  how  to  vegetate ;  and  as  he  has  propelled,  and  been  propelled,  along  the 
stream  of  Time,  has  jotted  down  unconnected  sketches  of  his  auto-pedagogueical  suffer- 
ings, tribulations,  and  jubilees,  and  from  these  omnium  gatheroy  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following,  to  all  of  which  he  is  willing  to  be  '  sworn  and  subscribed,'  as  being  verily  a 
veritable  verity. 

*  Upon  one  occasion,  in  the  geography  class,  Willie  S very  innocently  remarked, 

that  the  public  buildings  of  Augusta  'are  the  penitentiary  a.ud/anatie  asylum.' 

'  Good,  noble,  stupid  little  Hannbs  B ,  into  whose  German  cranium  it  seems  sheer 

impossibility  to  force  a  due  sense  of  the  meaning  of  English  words,  once  read  from 
'TharuUopais:^ 

*  Thou  go  not,  like  the  qnairy  slave  at  nigbt, 
Scrouged  to  his  dungeon.^ 

*  Hanwes,  at  another  time,  when  asked  the  character  and  complexion  of  the  people  of 
the  Temperate  Zone,  replied :  '  They  are  of  a  white  character  and  complexion.' 

*  GsoaGB  G ,  good-natured,  blundering  Gbordib,  whom  every  body  loves  in  spite  of 

his  eccentricities,  is  in  the  habit  of  talking  rather  impetuously,  but  not  quite  so  fast  as 
he  can  think.  A  spelling-match  being  in  contemplation,  he  came  rushing  into  the 
room  at  recess,  exclaiming :  'Mr ^  is  the  s-s-smellin'-patch  goin'  to  be  to-morrow ? ' 

'  Jbmmib  B is  a  beautiful  sample  of  the  glorious  results  of  the  memoriter  recitation 

system.  It  is  'a  marvel  most  marvellous,' how  he  manages  to  retain  so  many  of  the 
words  with  so  few  of  the  ideas.  Reciting  a  passage  from  Mitchell's  (Geography,  run- 
ning thus :  '  The  people  of  this  State  are  actively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads ; '  he  gave  them  a  bellicose  character  worthy  of  £rie,  by  saying  that  they  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  railroads.' 

*  On  another  occasion  he  recited  a  principle  in  Ray's  Arithmetic,  namely :  '  Where  a 
quantity  has  no  natural  unit,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  an  artificial  one,'  thus :  *■  Whert 
thtrt «  no  unit  neeesaary,  it  is  natural  to  fix  up  an  aHificial  one* 

*  Honest  little  Johnnt  B ,  who  never  told  a  wilful  lie  in  his  life,  nor  yet  a  disguised 

lie,  under  the  cloak  of  a  half-expressed  truth  —  dear  little  embodiment  of  honesty  and 
fun,  getting  head-first  into  all  the  'scrapes,'  and  having  the  worst  account  on  the 
register,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  candor.  Poor  Johnny  !  The  other  day  in  the 
reading-class,  he  rendered  Webster's  paragraph,  beginning :  '  When  I  shall  be  found 
here  in  my  place  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,'  etc.,  after  the 
fashion  here  appended  '  When  I  shall  be  found  in  my  place  here  in  the  Senate  or  else- 
where, to  sneeze  at  public  meetin',  etc. 

'  Horace  Mann  L ,  who,  despite  his  pranoment  is  as  lazy  an  imp  of  indolence 

as  ever  tried  the  patience  of  any  educational  Job,  was  asked,  'What  are  the  classes  of 
the  productions  of  nature  ?  *  requiring,  of  course,  the  answer :  '  Animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral.'  With  a  yawning  air  of  don't-care-a-continental-dime-aptive-ness  worthy  of 
Diogenes,  our  hero  drawled  out :  '  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.' 

'  Tommy  H ,  in  parsing  the  sentence,  '  The  cow  gives  milk,'  said :  '  Cow  is  a  noun 

'cause  it's  a  name ;  proper,  'cause  it  gives  milk.' 

'  Thinking  your  patience  bored  sufficiently,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 
*  Oo9jf  Cottage^  Clinton  Avenue^  Avondale^  {OhiOf)  July^  1856.  Msistbr  Johann.* 

*  They  are  wise,'  writes  a  correspondent  from  a  flourishing  town  on  the 
Northern  border  of  the  Southern  States,  'who  write  their  own  epitaphs :  and 
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then  there  can  be  no  iamily-jars  on  that  score  —  at  least  pogt-obit.  Do  3roii 
know  any  body  who  has  taken  this  proper  precaution  ?  /  do ;  and  as  he  has 
erected  his  own  monument  (of  cast-iron,  more  than  twelve  feet  high)  and  in- 
scribed thereon  his  view  of  his  mundane  merits,  and  placed  it  in  such  a  con- 
spicuous position  in Cemetery  that  *  he  that  runneth  may  read,'  I  do 

no  violence  to  the  sanctity  of  the  dead,  nor  to  the  shrinking  modesty  of  the 
living,  if  I  give  you  a  transcript  of  the  epitaph.    Here  it  is : 

*In  Mbmort  of 


a  native  of  Kjo, 

England, 

for  the  last  —  years, 

a  resident  and  Steam, 

Engineer,    of    B , 

departed  this  life, 

aged  —  years, 

but 
What  need  the  pen  rehearse, 

A  life  well  spent, 
A  man's  good  deeds  are 
His  best  monument, 
also 
his  wife 
Like  a  bud  nip't  off  the  tree 
So  DBA.TH  bos  parted  joa  and  me.' 

*  By  the  side  of  the  above  stands  a  slab  marking  the  resting-place  of  one  of 
the  *  good  deeds.'    It  bears  the  following : 

*  To  the  memory  of 

our  dear  little  foundling, 

V W- 


Died  Aug.   1,   1853, 
aged  7  months. 

*  It  was  upon  the  second  month 

Of  eighteen  hundred  and  fiflj-three 
This  dearest  little  stranger 
Was  left  alone  with  me. 

*  We  were  all  sitting  happy 
By  the  cheerful  fire  bngbt 

When  all  ut  once  the  door-bell  rang, 
At  8  o*clock  at  night. 

*  We  took  him  in  and  clothed  him  well 
And  watched  bim  day  and  ni^bt 

■     Until  our  blessed  Lord  thought  nt 
To  take  bim  from  our  sight. 

'  By  his  little  tender  age  anxiety  and  care 
And  finding  him  upon  our  door  step. 
Made  him  to  us  so  dear. 

*  lie  grew  to  us  most  beautiful 
But  he  was  only  given, 

As  a  fair  bud  to  earth. 
But  to  blossom  in  heaven.' 

Want  some  more  of  it  ? '  -  -  -  The  next  day,  as  we  began  to  say,  after 
our  late  luck  at  *  Lizard  Lake,*  we  started  forth  for  a  *  northern  tour  *  to  a 
certain  '  Poin>,'  which  shall  be  nameless,  because  it  is  private  property, 
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Mid  the  proprietor  gives  no  permission  to  fish  therein,  save  to  personal 
Mends  or  acquaintances.  The  road  was  excellent,  our  team  a  spanking 
good  one,  and  the  morning  cool  and  pure.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  with  all  our 
traps  and  *  provants,'  we  coolly  anchored  our  wagon,  put  our  *  grub  *-  pail 
under  it,  our  horses  at  feed  in  the  shade,  and  then  proceeded  to  construct  a 
raft,  from  a  saw-mill  near  by.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  with  the  requi- 
site layers  of  scantling,  boards,  cross-sleepers,  etc,  until  the  whole  struc- 
ture was  made  *slah  and  good.^  Then  'launched  we  upon  the  deep'  of  the 
mill-pond.  In  various  parts  of  its  expansive  surface  we  *  essayed  the  wily 
fisher's  art,'  but  all  to  no  purpose.  An  hour  or  two  had  passed,  but  as  yet 
*  not  a  bite.'  Possessing  ourselves  in  much  patience,  we  thought  of  the 
colloquy  with  a  devoted  troutman  in  England :  *  Got  any  thing  yet,  my 
friend  ? '  ^Oot  any  thing  I '  —  of  course  not :  I  only  carne  here  last  Wednes- 
day I '  Well,  while  so  sitting,  and  so  wandering  in  desultory  thought,  there 
came  down  through  the  mountain-gorge  in  which  the  pond  was  situated,  a 
sudden  and  stiff  breeze,  which,  at  least  to  *  Old  Knick,'  seemed  at  once  to 
separate  the  forward  part  of  our  frail  ark.  The  water  where  we  were  was 
some  thirty  feet  deep :  it  was  water  all  aroimd  us,  '  and  nothing  else,'  save 
a  stump,  some  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pond.  This,  in  despera- 
tion, clasped  *  Old  Knick.'  The  'float,'  meanwhile,  seemed  separating  from 
beneath  our  feet;  and  looking  back,  we  saw  the  *Eino'  as  we  thought  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  force  the  raft  toward  us,  against  the  increasing  wind. 
We  cried  out:  *For  Qon's  sake  I  force  the  raft  up  1  I  can't  hold  on  a  min- 
ute longer  I '  The  answer  to  this  was :  *  Let  go !  —  let  go,  and  fall  back  I ' 
This  seemed  even  more  perilous  than  to  remain.  And  now  it  was  that  we 
lost  our  presence  of  mind.  '  Fear  came  upon  us,  and  trembling,  that  caused 
all  our  bones  to  shake : '  the  *  terrors  of  Death  gat  hold  upon  us.'  It  was  a 
moment  of  awful  suspense :  (suspended  to  a  stump,  in  a  big  saw-mill  pond, 
the  wind  blowing  like  sixty,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  figure :)  we 
thought,  in  that  brief  space,  of  what  we  had  done,  and  how  much  we  had 
left  undone,  in  the  life  that  was  now  about  to  close :  of  the  loved  ones  far 
away,  who  were  little  thinking  of  our  present  peril :  we  thought  of  the  Life 
to  Come :  when  we  felt  a  strong  hand  grasp  us,  and  the  next  moment  were 
lying  on  the  *  broad  of  our  back'  upon  the  *' spreading  deck'  of  our  slab-raft. 
We  had  sank  in  deep  waters,  and  the  floods  had  gone  over  us.  We  paddled 
ashore;  and  while  our  friend  fruitlessly  essayed  his  line  in  other  'spots'  of 
tiie  pond,  we  mounted  a  pile  of  fresh-sawed  boards  on*  the  southern  side  of 
a  building  near  by,  and  while  we  were  slowly  drying  in  the  sun,  had  a  most 
charming  confabulation  with  two  pretty  children  —  a  little  girl  of  eight, 
and  a  little  boy  of  six  years :  the  first  with  sparkling,  intelligent  eyes,  thin, 
expressive  lips,  and  as  '  smart  as  a  steel-trap ;'  the  second,  with  a  mouth 
like  a  rose-bud ;  little  short  pearly  teeth,  like  a  row  of  kernels  on  a  small  ear 
of  white  sweet-corn ;  and  *  as  bright  as  a  button. '  These  *  little  people '  have 
not  even  yet  forgotten  us,  if  the  express-ma^  did  his  duty,  and  delivered  to 
them,  two  days  after,  *  Old  Knick's  remembrancer.  And  that  he  did  do  it, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  -  -  -  We  are  frequently  asked  by  cor- 
req)ondeQts  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  in  these  sharp  political  times : 
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*  Who  is  your  man  for  President  ?  Show  your  hand ! '  Wo  will :  although 
ours  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  a  political,  sectarian  or  sectional  Magazine  in 
tlic  slightest  degree  or  particular  for  twenty-three  years.  But  now  we  wiU 
speak.    We  *  go  for' 

J.  ff.  iSur^.  IKilUtti  /aimont. 

Any  man  —  *  not  that  man,  but  another  man,'  or  any  man  —  who  will 
give  us  the  little  office  we  seek,  shall  have  our  suffrages,  provided  he  is 

*  sound '  on  the  *  Principles  of  Ninety-eight'  Thi%  should  be  made  a  ^test^ 
question '  with  all  the  candidates.  -  -  -  The  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Redfield,  of  New-York,  which  reaches  us  in  the  public  jour- 
nals, startles  us  all  at  *•  Cedar-Cottage,'  reposing  in  the  silence  and  quietude 
of  the  country.  He  loved  children.  Also  —  which  always  follows  —  for,  u 
BvRON  says,  *  The  heart  mmt  leap  kindly  back  to  kindness' — children  loved 
1dm.  Mr.  Redfield  was  fond  of  humor,  and  many  was  the  *  good  thing'  he 
sent  to  us  for  insertion  in  the  Knickerbocker,  which  he  *  came  across '  in  his 
desultory  reading.  He  was  an  admirer  of  fme  pictures,  and  an  admirable 
and  discriminating  connoisseur  of  the  same.  His  own  collection  was  rare 
and  well-chosen ;  his  books  of  the  best  editions  and  binding ;  and  his  articles 
of  vertii  showed  their  possessor  to  be  a  man  of  delicate  and  refined  taste. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  frank,  generous  man,  who  despised  all  meanness ;  and 
he  loved  his  friends.  We  saw  but  little  of  him  in  later  months,  after  we 
quitted  residing  uninterruptedly  in  town :  but  the  last  time  we  met  him,  he 
gave  us  a  characteristically-cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Brooklyn,  and 
begged  our  acceptance  of  a  small  but  beautiful  landscape,  which  we  had  ad- 
mired  at  his  apartments  in  town.  Mr.  Redfield  was  still  a  young  man ;  but 
many  years  ago  he  lost  a  young  and  lovely  wife  —  the  lady  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage  from  our  little  volume,  ^ Knicl'-Knacl-^  from  an  Editor'i 
TahUy  which  wc  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  quoting  here,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  thousands  who  are  our  readers  now,  but  who  were  not  so  then  : 

*  Tub  following  most  touching  fragment  of  a  Letter  from  a  Dying  Wifs  to  her 
Husband  was  found  by  bim,  some  months  after  her  death,  between  the  leaves  of  a 
religious  volume,  which  she  was  very  fond  of  perusing.  The  letter,  which  was 
literally  dim  with  tear-marks,  was  written  long  before  the  husband  was  aware  that 
the  grasp  of  a  fatal  disease  had  fastened  upon  the  lovely  form  of  his  wife^  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen : 

' '  Whbk  this  shall  reach  your  eye,  dear  Gbosgb,  some  day  when  yon  ire  toniiDg  over 
the  relics  of  the  past,  I  shall  hare  passed  away  fur  ever,  and  the  cold  white  Btone  will 
be  keeping  its  lonely  watch  over  the  lips  you  have  so  often  pressed,  and  the  sod  will  be 
growinjir  green  that  shall  hide  for  ever  from  your  sight  the  dust  of  one  who  has  so  often 
nestled  close  to  your  warm  heart.  For  many  long  and  sleepless  nights,  when  all  be- 
side my  thoughts  was  at  rest,  I  have  wrestled  with  the  conscionsness  of  approaehiag 
death,  until  at  last  it  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind ;  and  although  to  yon  and  to  others 
it  might  now  seem  but  the  nervous  imaginings  of  a  girl,  yet,  dear  Gbobob,  U  u  wl 
Many  weary  hours  have  I  passed  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  myself  to  leaving  yon, 
whom  I  love  so  well,  and  this  bright  world  of  sunshine  and  beauty ;  and  bard  indeed  it 
is  to  struggle  on  silently  and  alone  with  the  nnre  conviction  that  I  am  about  1o  leave  all 
for  ever,  and  go  down  alone  into  the  dark  valley  I  *  But  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved/ and  leaning  upon  His  arm  '  I  fear  no  evil.'    Do  not  blame  me  for  keeping  even 
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all  tbift  from  jou.  How  could  I  subject  you^  of  all  others,  to  such  sorrow  as  I  feel  at 
parting,  when  time  will  so  soon  make  it  apparent  to  jou  ?  I  could  have  wished  to  live, 
if  onlj  to  be  at  your  side  when  your  time  shall  come,  and  pillowing  jour  head  upon  my 
breast,  wipe  the  death-damps  from  your  brow,  and  usher  your  departing  spirit  into  its 
Maker's  presence,  embalmed  in  woman's  holiest  prayer.  But  it  is  not  sa  to  be  —  and 
I  submit  Tours  is  the  privilege  of  watching,  through  long  and  dreary  nights,  for  the 
spirit's  final  flight,  and  of  transferring  my  sinking  head  from  your  breast  to  my 
Saviour's  bosom  I  And  you  shall  share  my  last  thought;  the  last  faint  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  the  last  feeble  kiss  shall  be  yours;  and  even  when  flesh  and  heart  shall  have 
fiuled  me,  my  eye  shall  rest  on  yours  until  glazed  by  death ;  and  our  spirit  shall  hold 
one  last  fond  communion,  until  gently  fading  from  my  view  —  the  last  of  earth — you 
shall  mingle  with  the  first  bright  glimpses  of  the  unfading  glories  of  that  better  world, 
where  partings  are  unknown.  Well  do  I  know  the  spot,  dear  George,  where  you  will 
lay  me:  often  have  we  stood  by  the  place,  and  as  we  watched  the  mellow  sun-set  as  it 
glanced  in  quivering  flashes  through  the  leaves,  and  burnished  the  grassy  moundt» 
around  us  with  stripes  of  burnished  gold,  each  perhaps  has  thought  that  some  day  one 
of  us  would  come  ahne,  and  whichever  it  might  be,  your  name  would  be  on  the  stone. 
But  we  loved  the  spot ;  and  I  know  yon  '11  love  it  none  the  less  when  you  see  the  same 
quiet  sun-light  linger  and  play  among  the  grass  that  grows  over  your  Mart's  grave.  I 
know  you  '11  go  often  alone  there,  when  I  am  laid  there,  and  my  spirit  will  be  with  you 
then,  and  whisper  among  the  waving  branches,  '  lam  not  lost,  hit  gone  leforel* ' ' 

'They  loved  in  life,  and  now  in  death  they  are  not  divided.'  They  sleep 
together  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  Troy,  where  we  have  stood  by  her 
grave,  at  sun-set,  with  the  weeping  husband  who  has  now  rejoined  her  *  in 
that  world  where  sorrow  is  never  known,  and  Mends  are  never  parted.' 


We  are  well  pleased,  as  our  readers  every  where  we  are  sure  will  be,  to 
find  again  in  our  pages  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Gabl  Benson  :  and 
especially,  when  he  so  cordially  confirms  the  public  estimate  of  the  gossip- 
ings  of  another  favorite  contributor.  *  Oabl,'  since  our  readers  last  heard 
from  him,  has  been  enjoying  the  varied  delights  of  life  in  Paris,  Baden-Ba- 
den, Weisbaden,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  *an'  the  lave';  and  now,  as  Sir 
loHN  Maundeville  hath  it,  *  he  is  comen  home  to  rest '  for  a  tune  in  his 
'own,  his  native  land,'  to  which  many  fiiends  will  make  him  warmly 
welcome: 

*I)bar  Clabk  :  It  is  not  often  that  I  write  to  you,  either  in  sorrow  or  in  anger; 
but  now,  after  a  long  silence,  I  take  pen  in  hand  under  the  influence  of  both  emo- 
tions. It  is  not  often  that  I  am  forced  to  mention  any  of  yoar  contributors  in 
terms  of  criticism  or  complaint,  but  now  I  have  a  sore  grievance  against  one  of 
them  —  I  mean  that  gentleman  who  rejoices  in  the  pseudonym  of  Maob  Slopeu. 
That  person's  writings  are  positively  dangerous  to  society.  Witness  what  befel 
me  last  week.  I  undertook  to  read  in  an  omnibus  his '  Three  Parties  and  a  literary 
Reception.'  What  was  the  result  ?  Why,  Sir,  in  the  first  place  I  was  seized  with 
sondry  attacks  of  real  Homeric,  inextinguishable  laughter,  whereby  I  narrowly  es- 
caped being  taken  up  for  a  lunatic,  as  most  of  my  fellow-travellers  were  grave  busi- 
ness men,  who  could  n't  see  any  joke  except  '•  cornering '  some  poor  devil  on  fancy 
stock.  Secondly  and  chiefly,  I  was  so  absorbed  and  lost  to  the  external  world  for 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  that  a  most  respectable-looking  young  man  along- 
side me  (of  coarse  he  was  bound  to  be  most  respectable-looking)  made  a  too  suc- 
oeosfU  effort  to  *  realize'  my  purse,  containing  no  less  than  $97,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  purse  itself)  which  was  a  gift  fh>m  Mrs.  Carl,  and  her  own  handiwork;  of  oonras 
beyond  all  value.  Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  a  man  to  bo  allowed  to  go  writing  about  in 
that  way  and  making  people  get  their  pockets  picked  ?  If  you  do  n^t  suppress  that 
contributor  of  yours,  there  is  no  answering  for  the  consequences.  To  be  sure  that 
is  no  excuse  for  the  other  party,  the  ingenious  'operator.^  May  all  Tbistam 
Shan^dy's  curse  light  upon  him,  and  old  Walter  de  Mapes'  beside^  which  is  the 
more  pithy  and  convenient  of  the  two.     Do  n't  you  recollect  it  f 

*  Raptor  m^ipilei  morte  moriaturf 
More  nt  svoiianm  nee  pron^haiur. 

May  the  man  who  stole  my  purse  perish  in  a  twinkling 
By  a  sadden  death,  of  which  he  shall  have  no  inkling. 

*  Raptor  meipilH  mala  morU  cadai 
Ilium  fthrU  ralrUs  et  ta^tcs  invadat. 

May  the  man  who  stole  my  parse  die  a  very  bad  death. 
Hydrophobia,  cholera,  every  sort  of  bad  death. 

And  so  on  for  some  ten  stanzas.  Nay,  I  feel  inclined  to  concoct  an  additional 
anathema  of  my  own  on  the  fellow.    As  thus : 

*  Mat  the  man  who  stole  my  purse  meet  with  all  afflictioni^ 
Friendship  of  the  Sewbr  set,  Fekgeavb's  benedictions; 
Long  haraneues  Concessional,  full  of  sound  and  pasaioD, 
Strui'ingly  illustrated  in  the  present  fashion. 

*  May  his  wife  write  several  books  and  be  counted  clever, 
May  his  sons  be  candidates  (well  abased)  for  ever. 
May  be  in  prison  shut^  fasting,  without  ere  a  can, 

And  have  nothing  there  to  read  save  the  Xorth  American, 

*  May  he  perish  unabsolved  of  all  sins  confcssible, 
May  he  nave  to  write  a  leader  for  the  Inexpressible ; 
May  he  be  bisected  by  bowie-knives  and  hand-saws, 
And  be  sent  an  emigrant  over-land  to  Kansas. 

*  When  his  earthlv  tenement  vields  his  soul  no  shelter 
May  it  animate  tne  corpse  of  an  ancient  pelter ; 
Tackled  to  an  omnibus  may,  'neath  whip  and  curb,  he 
Travel  through  eternity  o*cr  the  Russ  in  urbe. 

*  May  he  be  devoured  alive  by  the  fiercest  creatures, 
CimU'fA  ilomtJifif!^  Carribee  mosquitoes ; 

May  the  rail-road  subdivide  into  sausage-meat  him, 
May  adopted  citizens  with  their  whiskey  eat  him. 

'  Apropos  of  sausage-meat,  (it  is  pleasant  to  change  our  mournful  theme.)  I  latdy 
heard  a  matter-of-fact,  elderly  gentleman  laying  down  the  law  on  an  important 
pomt  connected  therewith.  '  Being  intimately  acquainted,'  said  Mr.  Foot,  '  with 
an  eminent  sausage-maker  in  the  City  of  Churches,  I  once  took  occasion  to  ask  him 
if  there  was  any  foundation  to  the  popular  belief  that  '  old  dog  Tray  ever  fidtfaftd ; 
sometimes  found  a  premature  grave  in  the  commodities  of  inferior  dealers.  He 
utterly  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  and  proved  it  to  me  at  length.  'In  the 
first  place,*  he  said,  *the  price  of  dogs  is  greatly  increased  by  the  new  regulations ' 
secondly,  the  dog  is  a  very  troublesome  and  tedious  animal  to  skin ;  thirdly,  the 
meat  is  white,  and  easily  detected;  fourthly *  At  this  stage  of  the  demonstra- 
tion two  or  three  of  the  company  simultaneously  expressed  their  convietion  that 
the  emuient  sausagc-vendcfs  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  somewhat  sus- 
picious, and  that  wo  might  without  uncharitablcness  suppose  that  he  himself  had 
tried  the  experiment  at  any  rate. 
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*But,  after  all,  may  not  the  vulgar  prejudice  be  an  erroneous  one  ?  Uaj  not  a 
alight  aoupfon  of  dog  in  sausage  be  rather  a  benefit  to  the  artide  ?  I  remember 
reading  a  pathetic  German  tale,  (perhaps  it  was  in  the  Knioeebbookeb.  I  believe 
every  ihing  has  been  m  old  Knick  some  time  or  other,  as  that  precious  BEAnYALLB-r 
says  every  thing  is  in  Broadway ;)  the  heroine's  two  lovers  agree  to  decide  their 
pretensions  by  their  skill  in  sausage-making.  Her  'parient,'  the  burgomaster  ot 
the  town,  is  to  be  judge.  The  rival  sausages  are  laid  on  a  table  before  him,  and  he 
cats  a  slice  from  each  alternately.  By-and-by  one  begins  to  disappear  more 
rapidly  than  the  other,  and  finally  vanishes,  leaving  its  competitor  but  half-eaten. 
The  affair  is  decided;  but  soon  after,  the  heroine's  pet  spaniel  is  among  the  misslDg. 
She  has  sacrificed  him  to  insure  the  success  of  the  favored  suitor. 

'  I  knew  a  young  lady  who  received  from  a  firiend  in  Philadelphia  a  present  of  a 

small  dog  and  a  pound  of  sausages.    It  was  suggested  that  tiiey  were  specimens  ot 

the  raw  material  and  the  manu&ctured  article.    The  animal  certainly  seemed  to 

have  some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  edibles;  for  when  we  eat  them,  he  nearly  eat 

some  of  us.    Which  is  all  at  present  firom 

Caxl  Bvwok.^ 
•  Balf/ifrd,  (£.  /.,)  July  31«r. 

'  Cabl's  pen  must  not  be  idle.  -  -  -  The  following  is  from  the  San- 
Francisco  ^  AltcL- Calif omia/n,^  It  is  a  most  strange  communication.  It 
strikes  us  that  there  is  great  danger  in  recklessly  publishing  anecdotes  of 
great  men,  not  hnoton  to  be  entirely  authentic.  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  should  be  likely 
to  suffer  from  so  apparently  absurd  a  story.  Our  Virginia  correspondents, 
at  all  events,  can  tell  us  whether  there  is  such  a  work  as  *  C7nttenden*a 
Western  Virginia  \' 

W^  JoBN  Randolph  or  Roakokb. — In  an  aocount  of  the  death  of  Johh  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  pregs  a  year  or  two  sinoe,  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Randolph,  daring  his  last  moments,  wrote  the  word  *  Remobsb  '  on  one  of  his  visit* 
ingHiards,  and  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  with  a  melancholy  expression  until  his  eyes 
were  closed  in  death.  This  statement  was  dwelt  apon  with  much  unction,  particularly 
tij  the  religious  papers ;  the  evident  effect  produced  by  it  being  the  idea  that  this  gntii 
man  was  troubled  in  mind,  at  this  solemn  period,  by  the  memory  of  some  unrepented 
and  unatoned-for  crime.  The  following  passage  from '  CHmaNDiN's  *  Western  Virginia  * 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject : 

*  *Thb  daj  after  the  faneral,  a  stranger,  dressed  in  deep  black,  called  at  the  mansion  and  inqaired 
fbr  Mr.  Banoolpb.  He  was  Igmorant  of  the  melancholy  event  that  had  occurred,  and  was  pro- 
fonndly  shocked  when  told  of  Randolph's  death.  He  inquired  particalarly  If  Mr.  Bavdoiph 
had  not  asked  ftir  him,  stated  that  his  baslness  with  him  had  been  ni^gent,  and  that  he  had  been 
eapedally  directed  to  call  upon  the  day  on  which  he  arrived,  and  expressed  the  deepest  regret  that 
he  had  come  too  late.  On  going  away,  the  stranger  left  his  card,  on  which  was  engrayed  *  B.  £. 
MoBss,  Cnlpepper  County,  va.^  This  man  was  never  seen  amln,  and,  though  frequent  inquiries 
weve  snbseqnently  made  for  him,  they  proved  unsuccessful.  It  was  snpposM  by  Bubwsll  that 
this  must  have  been  the  agent  alludea  to  by  Mr.  Bandolph  in  his  account  of  the  Cuban  afBidr.* ' 

This  is  not  the  end  of  this.  -  -  -  The  following  is  the  State  of  Crops  at 
CedoT'EiU  Cottage,  on  the  Tappaan-Zee :  Corn,  'sweet-white,*  soft,  succu- 
lent, and  abimdant:  Cucumbers,  an  excess:  Tomatoes:  ah  I  tJierewe  *  ex- 
pand and  bourgeon  I '  Being  in  great  abundance,  they  *  astonish  all  behold- 
ers.'    We  never  saw,  and  our  metropolitan  friends,  (country-bom,  and 

*  knowing  beans,'  tomatoes,  etc.,)  say  they  never  saw,  such  a  sight  Four 
and  six  inches  across  is  a  specimen  fkr  from  being  uncommon.    Peas,  *  Lima,' 

*  String,'  and  'China'  Beans  have  been  *plaanty : '  while  our  *  water,  mush. 
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and  other  millions/  are  the  envy  of  *  by-standers,'  looking  admiringly  over 
the  pickets.  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  (each  had  constant  and  careful 
nursing)  are  better  in  no  man^s  garden  in  Rockland  county.  In  &ct,  ours 
is  a  'Garden  of  Delight'  to  visit  before  the  sun  comes  up  above  the  hi]]? 
that  border  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  and  broad  Hudson,  as  we  have 
done  hundreds  of  times  this  summer.  But  our  *  Country  Farm,''  where  our 
chief  landed  *  possessions  lie/  (we  have  an  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Shy  and  an- 
other in  our  eyf,  but  they  do  n't  count  in  this  statement,)  is  our  main  reli- 
ance for  our  standard  farm-produce.  The  '  Billings  Estate,'  of  some  three 
hundred  acres,  four  miles  back,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  (being  over 
an  acre  in  extent,)  is  probably  one  of  the  best  among  the  many  good 
farms  in  our  immediate  quarter,  on  this  side  of  the  Hudson.  Well  wooded 
and  well  watered,  with  broad  meadows,  rich  fields  of  golden  grain,  and  the 
beautiful  Indian  com,  and  dark-green  potatoes,  it  is  a  pleasure  only  to  look 
upon  it.  What  then  must  ha  our  emotions,  when  —  visiting  the  hospitable 
proprietor,  at  his  old-fashioned  but  pleasant  and  spacious  mansion  —  we 
look  upon  an  acre  of  our  corn  —  our  potatoes  —  our  beans  1  All  our  woiic, 
too,  and  our  faithful  lad  Dennis's  —  and  all  growing  thrifty  and  strong,  mnd 
ripening  for  the  han^est !  Is  tlicre  among  our  friends  any  one  whose  pota- 
toes are  not  *  laid  in '  for  the  winter  ?  We  have  a  superior  variety  of  that 
tuber,  which  a  liberal  price  can  alone  secure :  but  we  hate  an  article  of 
potato,  of  a  good  quality,  which  we  can  put  to  our  friends  at  a  rate  which 
will  bring  it  within  the  roach  of  the  meanest  capacity.  *Send  in  your 
orders,  gentlemen  —  send  Vm  in  I '  -  -  -  A  friend  sends  us  the  following, 
which  we  happen  to  hunt  to  be  true  :  and  to  prove  it  to  our  correspondent's 
satisfaction,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ask  him  whether  the  *  Gen.  F '  re- 
ferred to  is  not  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  who  furnished  for  the 
pages  of  this  department  of  the  Knickerbocker,  ^A  Xight  in  Bedvitk  a 
HattUsnalry^  and  an  ^Adrcuture  on  the  Great  Prairie^  —  two  communica- 
tions which  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  public  press  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  ?     '  A  ducat  to  a  beggarly  denier '  that  we  are  in  the  right : 

'  TuE  character  of  the  Indian  is  a  peculiar  one.  Although  fin*  many  years  the 
dehI  man  of  this  country  lias  l>ecu  brought,  more  or  less,  in  close  proximity  with  the 
whites,  the  former  rarely  assimilate  in  habit  or  taste  with  the  latter.  They  are 
firm  in  their  purpose,  and  true  iu  friendship,  when  you  have  once  secured  their  con- 
fldence.  They  are  wily,  crafty,  subtle :  with  a  high  sense  of  dignity,  when  once 
you  have  touobLHl  the  noble  and  generous  impulses  of  their  nature,  and  highly  sen- 
sitive on  the  question  of  color.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  clinir  to  this  latter  projM^nsity.  occurred  some  years  since  in  the  Western  pan 
of  this  State.  It  is.  no  doubt  very  gi'nerally  known  that  the  Tooawanda  Indiani> 
still  retain  a  portion  of  thoir  ancient  and  once  extensive  nservation,  now  re- 
duced to  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  situated  in  the  oonnty  of  Geneeee. 
It  is  a  carvlinal  princip;U  with  the  red  man  never  to  forget  a  favor,  and  sooner  or 
Liter  he  seeks  t!ie  occasion  to  rcp.iy  it.  Many  of  your  readers,  doubtlesB^  know, 
either  pir?onally  or  by  repiitation.  Gen  F ^.  who  has.  for  many  years  past  occu- 
pied a  somewhat  prominent  }iosition  in  the  administration  of  the  affifdn  of  this 
State.    In  ycar^  gone  by«  the  General  was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  this  tribe,  and 
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others  constituting  tlio  Six  Nations,  many  acts  of  kindness  and  fiiTor,  and  by  fio 
<loing  was  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  the  renowned  ohie^  Red  Jacket, 
whoso  high  oratorical  powers  were  the  \N-onder  and  admiration  of  all  who  had  the 
jileasure  of  hsloning  to  his  noble,  manly,  spirit-stirring  appeals  in  behalf  of  his  oncA? 
powerful  but  now  humbled  and  down-trodden  race. 

'Those  who  know  the  General  are  aware  that  he  never  boasts  of  a  light  or  florid 
complexion,  but  on  the  contrary,  prides  himself  upon  his  'native  American' 
tinge,  or  what  ho  is  pleased  to  term,  '  fast-color,'  Many  a  good  joke  has  been  per- 
petrated at  his  expense,  and  no  one  enjoys  them  in  a  higher  degree  than  himself 
And  this  is  suggestive  of  one  which  I  heard  not  long  since,  and  which  I  consider 
ioo  good  to  be  lost.  It  was  so  amusing  to  mo,  as  illustrative  of  Indian  character, 
showing  the  pride  witli  which  they  regard  the  color  of  their  race,  and  the  perti- 
nacity with  wliich  they  are  prepared  to  defend  it,  that  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
give  it  publicity. 

'  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact,  that  co 
iiigher  compliment  can  possibly  bo  paid  an  individual  by  the  Indian  race,  than  by 
his  adoption  into  the  tribe,  and  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  chief  This  is  an 
event  of  rare  occurrence,  and  never  permitted,  except  as  a  manifestation  of  high 
regard  on  their  part  for  flivors  received.  It  was  in  this  light  that  the  Indians  looked 
upon  our  friend,  the  General ;  and  it  was  determined  to  confer  upon  him  the  highest 
honors  of  the  nation.  The  '  Grand  Council  ■•  was  assembled,  and  the  General,  who 
was  present,  was  'put  through,'  with  all  the  peculiar  ceremonies  practised  by  them 
on  such  occasions,  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  told,  are  highly  interesting  and  im- 
posing. It  is  true,  the  General  by  adoption  had  been  made  an  Indian,  and  a 
<jhief ;  still  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  his  claim  to  bo  a  '  white  man,'  notwith- 
standing all  the  attendant  and  rather  doubtful  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  yet 
somewhat  strongly  in  his  favor.  B\it  this  point  was  soon  decided  against  him,  and 
in  the  following  emphatic  manner:  Soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  event  narrated, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  happened  in  a  neighboring  tovm,  and  meeting  'Squire 

N J  the  latter  inquired  of  him  if  there  was  any  news  at  Tonawanda,  when  the 

chief  repUed :  '  No,  not  much,  llave  'em  Grand  Coimcil  there  last  week,  and 
make  'em  Great  Chief.' 

"  Ah  ?  —  and  whom  did  you  make  Chief  ? '  *  General  F ,'  replied  the  interro- 
gated, laconically.     '  What  General  F ? '  demanded  'Squire  N . 

* '  Why,  General  F ,  of  Batavia,*  was  tlie  reply. 

* '  But,'  said  the  'Squire,  '  General  F of  Batavia  is  a  white  man.^ 

'  This  waa  too  much  for  the  Indian.  His  own  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
^adopted  chief,  had  been  insulted.  So,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
.'issuming  a  defiant  attitude,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  replied :  'iTe  a  white  mani 
Not  by  a  d  —  d  sightI  I ' 

*  If  not  convinced,  ^Squire  N was  oWiged  to  yield  the  argument,  and  the 

Indian  marched  off  with  evident  signs  of  victory.    Notwithstanding  this  attempt  of 

'Squiro  N to  make  him  out  a  whiU  mauj  the  General  still  retains  his  good 

standing  m  the  tribe,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  favorite  by  his  red  brethren.' 

We  ha^e  seen  him  at  Tonawanda !  -  -  -  Tdere  is  no  bereaved  mother  who 
•can  read  the  ensuing  lines  without  tears,  both  of  sorrow  and  of  hope.  They 
are  by  Me.  Robert  S.  Chiltoh,  of  Washington,  (D.  C.,)  and  reflect  honor 
jupon  his  heart  and  his  poetical  *gift  divine.'  Our  friend  Dempster  has 
married  them  to  most  appropriately-touching  music,  and  sings  them  with 
you  XLViu.  21 
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all  his  accustomed  feeling  and  effect.  Mr.  Ditson,  of  Boston,  the  popolnr 
vocalist's  popular  publisher,  has  the  music  nearly  ready  for  tlio  press  l 

'  Z^t  ^ot|)cr'i  Jirit  Griet 

*SnB  sita  beside  the  cradle, 

And  her  tears  arc  streaming  fast, 
For  she  sees  the  present  only, 

While  she  thiuKs  of  all  the  past: 
Of  the  days  so  full  of  fzrladness. 

When  her  iirst-born's  answering  kit^s 
Thrilled  her  soul  with  such  a  rapture 

Thut  it  knew  no  other  bliss. 
0  those  happy,  happy  moments'. 

They  but  deepen  her  despair. 
For  she  bends  above  the  cradle, 

And  her  baby  is  not  there  I 

'  There  are  words  of  comfort  spoken, 

And  the  leaden  clouds  of  f^ricf 
Wear  the  smilinp:  bow  of  promise. 

And  she  feels  u  sad  rehef : 
But  her  waverinfr  thoughts  will  wander^ 

Till  they  settle  on  the  scene 
Of  the  daik  and  silent  chamber. 

And  (if  all  that  might  have  been  \ 
For  a  little  vacant  garment. 

Or  a  shining  tress  of  hair, 
Tells  her  heart  in  tones  of  anguish, 

Thut  her  baby  is  not  there ! 

*  She  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

Hut  her  tears  no  longer  flow,. 
For  ^he  sees  a  blessed  vision, 

And  forgets  all  earthly  wo; 
Saintly  eyes  look  down  upon  her. 

And  the  Voice  that  hushed  the  sea 
Stills  her  spirit  with  the  whisper, 

'Suffer  them  to  come  to  Mb.* 
And  while  her  soul  is  lifted 

On  the  soaring  wings  of  prayer, 
Heaven's  crystal  gates  swing  inward 

And  she  sees  her  baby  there  \  * 

Preoioas  precious  consolation  I  -  -  -  "We  promised  in  our  last  number 
to  give  in  the  present  issue  a  few  passages  from  an  amusing  letter  which  wc 
liad  just  received  from  *  John  Pikenlt,*  although  dated  at  San-Francisco, 
Jitnuanj  titcnty-cighthy  (later  dates  than  we  had  before  received,)  and 
<Towned  with  such  a  post-stnmp,  with  such  a  full-length  likeness  of  Genera) 
WAsniNr.TON,  under  the  head,  as  we  suspect  was  never  seen  belbrc.  But  to 
Mr.  PiiCF.Nix's  epistle : 

'The  Linmntour  {Lf-  M'.rtdur)  titletoaboutonc-half  of  San-Francisco,  has  lately  been 
ct)nGrmcd  amid  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Joiix  Nugent  of  the  Jltrald^ 
remarked  to  me  yesterday  that  he  did  uH  like  the  title  to  my  book,  Tuenixiaka;  '  said 
it  was  n*t  a  good  one.  I  told  him  it  was  as  good  as  any  one ;  no  title  was  worth  a  red  cent 
in  this  country.*  (Play  on  the  word //iV'/ — he!  he  I)  -  -  -  Like  unto  Mr.  Sparbow- 
(.RAS.S  I  have  recently  purchased  a  horse :  bought  him  as  '  perfectly  soond.'  With  the 
exception  of  two  wind-g-.ills,  a  splint,  and  a  ring-bone,  he  appears  to  be.  But  lo,  you  f 
;«.««  1  was  driving  him  a-down  the  street  this  morning,  a  man  (Jonxsox,  you  don*t  know 
hipr'  said  unto  me:  'Hello!  why  don't  you  got  tio  horses  for  that  heavy  boggy?  — 
that  *.*  ti»o  much  for  cue.*    I  know  you  do  n't  like  puns  —  /  don't;  despite  any  bodjr 
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that  makes  'em :  but  I  told  Johkson  I  did  n't  like  display,  and  preferred  to  drive  about 
in  a  one-horsetentatious  manner.  (Play  on  the  word  charger.)  Johnsox  smiled,  and  I 
went  off  with  upright  carriage.  ^  -  >  Since  writing  the  above,  a  little  incident  has 
(actually)  transpired  that  I  think  will  please  you.  Our  little  girl,  yclept  Daisy,  four- 
teen months  old,  blue  eyes,  yellow  hair,  and  with  a  gradually  increasing  taste  for  comic 
^manacs,  pleasing  to  notice,  sat  upon  the  floor  this  morning  playing  with  Harper, 
Putnam,  ye  Eclectic,  and  ye  goodlye  Knickbrbockbr,  when  a  sudden  ejaculation  from 
the  maternal  relative,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  baby  borne  from  the  room  with  great  pro> 
cipitancy,  attracted  my  attention.  The  periodicals  suffered.  '  Never  mind/  said  I  to  my 
wife,  '  I  must  tell  my  friend '  Old  Knick  '  of  that,  and  he  will  r^oice  with  exceeding  great 
joy  to  hear  it.  *  I  do  n't  see  why,'  said  she.  *  No  ?  *  answered  I :  '  why  what  could  be  a  more 
satisfactory  proof  of  a  literary  turn,  than  to  find  a  child  of  this  precocious  age  pouring  over 
the  columns  of  the  Exickbrbockbr?'  By  the  way,  this  reminds  me  of '  suthin '  else.  Many 
months  ago,  when  Daisy  was  but  a  callow  infant,  1  was  afflicted  with  a  grievous  cough, 
and  one  night,  far  in  the  deep  watches,  I  gave  vent  to  such  a  cough,  prolonged,  terrific, 
hideons,  that  I  woke  myself,  wife,  and  infant,  which  last  set  up  a  most  unearthly  and 
tremendous  yell.  '  There,'  said  my  sympathizing  partner :  '  You  've  gone  and  woke  up 
the  baby.*  I  was  wroth  at  this  uncalled-for  remark,  and  replied :  *  Well,  I  'm  glad  of 
il'  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  she  asked  :  *  Why  ?*  '  Well,'  said  I,  *it 
shows  the  child  has  a  tender  disposition  and  feeling  heart.  She  is  weeping  over  her 
father's  covghingj'  There  was  silence  at  the  Mission  of  Dolores  for  tfte  space  of  about 
half  an  hour  after  that.  -  -  -  I  did  not  intend  to  have  commenced  another  sheet, 
but  as  I  have  done  so,  I  cal'late  I  had  better  tell  you  a  small  anecdote  about  Captain 
Wallex,  of  the  Fourth  Foot,  which  he  told  me,  and  I  thought  at  the  time,  I  remember, 
was  worthy  of  repetition.  Wallen  started  down  from  the  Dalles  to  Vancouver,  to  bring 
cip  a  party  of  recruits  to  fight  the  locomotive  Indians.  He  stopped  for  the  night  at  the 
Cascades,  in  the  house  of  an  old  man,  bight  *  Uncle  Sammy,*  an  inquisitive  old  fellow, 
about  eighty-six,  and  deaf  as  a  haddock.  After  supper  the  old  man,  old  woman,  and 
Wallen,  drew  up  chairs  around  a  blazing  wood-fire.  The  old  man  immediately  com- 
menced applying  the  brake,  (good  expression  for  pump?)  'What  are  yegoin'  daown 
to  the  maouth  of  the  river  for? '  *  After  recruits,'  replied  Wallen,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  *  Hey  ? '  *  After  Rc-cruits ! '  roared  Wallen  again.  *  Can't  hear  ye.'  Then 
the  old  lady  moved  round,  and  putting  her  mouth  to  the  old  man's  ear,  shouted,  in  a 
voice  that  would  have  done  credit  to  STEXToa  after  he  'd  got  a  little  in  years  :  *  He 's  a 
goin'dauwn — arter  rc-cruits  —  sugar  — and— coflee  — and  «w;A/*  -  -  -  One  small 
(Irish)  yarn  more,  and  I  '11  *  dry  up,'  tainbien.  Premises:  You  know  a  soldier  has  two 
•dresses  —  full-uniform  and  fatigue:  the  one  blazing  with  worsted  embroidery;  t'other, 
dull  and  sombre-looking.  Patrick  Hooax,  of  the  Second  United  States  Foot,  stationed, 
in  the  year  of  grace,  '36,  at  Tampa  Bay,  E.  F.,  went  forth  one  day  into  the  wilderness 
Bear  the  barracks,  and  seating  himself  beneath  a  palmetto,  essayed  to  read  a  small 
Roman  Catholic  book  called  '  The  Words  of  Jesus,'  when  *eoom/ '  a  yellow-jacket  hornet 
stung  him  under  the  left  ear.  *  It  hurt,'  and  Pat  chased  the  'UttU  animil*  for  some 
time,  but  fruitlessly.  Next  day,  went  forth  again:  same  tree;  same  book;  'Words,* 
etc :  every  thing  quiet,  when,  buzz !  buzz !  a  large  brown  beetle  came  flying  up.    Pat 

looked  at  him,  and  left :  '  Ah  1  be  J ,'  said  he,  '  my  boy,  d'  ye  think  I  do  n't  know 

ye  in  yer  fatagues  t '  On  reading  this  over  it  do  n't  sound  as  funny  as  it  did  when  Dr. 
Bybnb  of  the  United  States  Army  told  it  to  m«  ;  but  it 's  a  deuced  good  story,  and  if 
ever  wo  three  meet  again,  I  '11  have  him  tell  you  that,  tt  al.^  which  you  never  heard 
iiefore.' 


A  Trot  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  witness  was  *  bothered,'  once  on  a  time,  in  Albany,  by  the  *  ex- 
aggerated language '  of  the  examining  counsel. 

The  case  was  one  of  Assault  and  Battery.     ^  With  attempt  to  kill/  was 
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first  inserted  in  the  pleadings,  but  subsequently  withdrawn  ;  there  being 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  maintaining  or  attempting  to  maintain  that 
portion  of  the  ^declaration '  then  and  there  made,  at  the  times,  time,  or 
Iialf-a-time  'therein  before  mentioned.' 

The  case  was  called  before  a  *  full  hcnch  * — one  member  of  which  had  been 
on  the  bench  before ;  having  been,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,, 
a  shoe-maker  and  shoe-dealer ;  and  in  both  capacities,  an  upright,  honor- 
able man. 

The  counsel  for  tlie  defendant  rose : 

*  This,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  a  plain  case.  You  hare  heard  the  state- 
mont  of  the  prosecutor :  I  shall  ask  you  now  to  hear  minej  on  behalf  of  my 
injured  client  I  shall  use  few  words.  Few  words  are  needed,  saTO  in  cases 
where  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  reasoning  are  necessary  to  befog  the- 
mind  of  a  ju-r^r.  All  that  uc  want,  if  I  understand  the  case  rightly,  is  a 
legal  curtailed  abbreviation^  compressing  all  tlie  general  particulars.  Acting- 
upon  this  labor-saving  and  time-preserring  principle,  I  sliall  now  proceed, 
under  the  direction  of  this  honorable  court,  to  cross-examine  the  first  wit- 
ness called  by  the  prosecution  in  this  case. 

*  John  Jones  ! ' 

A  lame  man,  his  right  hand  palsied,  his  hair  all  awry,  and  looking  as  if 
he  had  had  a  hard  night  of  it,  hobbled  up  on  the  stand. 

*•  You  have  sworn  in  this  case,'  said  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  ^that 
you  saw  an  assault  made  by  my  client,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  upon  ih& 
person  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  present  case  ?  ' 

*Yes:  I  did: 

*0h !  you  did  !  The  Court  will  observe  that  this  is  one  of  two  classes  of 
witnesses  that  professional  gentlemen  of  the  law  have  an  especial  disgust  at 
encountering :  a  too  willing,  or  a  too  ««-willing  witness.    However * 

*  Permit  me.  Sir  —  hold  up  your  head !  —  if  yon  are  not  about  to  swear 
to  a  falsehood,  look  upon  the  court,  the  jury,  and  this  large  and  intelligent 
audience' 

*  Yes,  Sir  —  I  e-vpect  to  — that  is  exactly  what  I  expected,  what  I  wanted 
to  do.' 

'  Yes,  no  doubt:  you  wanted  to  do  it ;  but  you  wore  over-ruled — yon 
were  timpered  with.  Never  mind,  (with  a  wink  to  the  jury,)  we  11  fry  to 
gL't  the  trutli  out  of  you,  any  how,  despite  the  most  ingenious  prevarication. 

*  Well,  Sir,'  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  did  you  have  an  unclouded 
view  —  were  your  optics  undimmerl  —  were  your  eyes  all  right  —  when 
you  saw  my  client,  previous  to  resorting  to  corporeal  extremities,  attempt 
to  coerce  and  preponderate  upon  the  excited  feara  of  the  prosecutor  in  thift 
case  ? ' 

'  Sir  ?  ? '  was  the  interrogatory  answer. 

*  1  say  —  I  ask  you  for  the  second  time,  *  Did  you  see  any  person  attempt 
to  aggravate  the  fears,  and  enhance  the  apprehensions  of  my  client  ? ' 

*  T  do  n't  know  —  I  mighty  perliaps.    But  what  was  you  say  in'  of  ? ' 

*  Tlie  Court  will  i)lea?e  to  observe :  I  asked  the  witness  as  to  his  per- 
sonal evidence  in  this  case :  whether  he  himself  mw  the  offence  commit- 
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ted  —  I  mean,  of  course,  the  alleged  offence.    I  shall  now  put  to  him  u 
direct  and  v)ievadable  question. 

*  I  ask  you  now,  Did  you  have  an  unclouded  view  —  were  your  optics 
undimmed  when  you  saw  this  person  —  this  individual — this  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  raise  his  muscular  arm,  and  attempt  to  coerce  and  preponderate  upon 
the  already  sufficiently-excited  fears  of  my  client? ' 

*  Sir  f '  asked  the  witness,  completely  dumbfounded. 

'The  Court  will  observe,'  said  the  advocate,  *that  the  witness  desires  to 
prevaricate.  Ho  delays  an  answer  to  my  interrogation,  which,  as  your  Hon- 
or must  have  seen,  was  a  very  simple  one,  in  order  to  make  up  a  reply  that 
will  hold  water.     But  wc  shall  see  about  that ! 

*  Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you  again  —  (look  me  in  the  face.  Sir,  and  at  the  Court, 
and  the  Jury,  Sir)  did  you  see  this  person,  this  man,  this  individual,  did  you 
see  this  prisoner,  here  present  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  did  you  see  him  raises 
H3  I  have  said,  his  muscular  and  out-stretched  arm,  and  endeavor  to  excite 
;md  exaggerate  the  already  greatly-excited  fears  of  my  client? ' 

*Sir?'  asked  the  witness  again:  *Iam  afraid  I  do nH  understand  you. 
^VTiat  was  you  a-sayin'  of? ' 

The  lawyer  turned  to  the  court,  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  astonisli- 
ment,  and  said : 

*  The  witness  does  not  understand  me  !  !  f 

*The  coui't,'  in  the  person  of  Judge  W ,  a  good  deal  of  a  wag,  qui- 
etly remarked : 

*If  the  counsel  would  use  loss  circumlocution,  his  case  would  be  mucli 
plainer  stated.' 

'  What  does  your  Honor  mean  ? ' 

*I  mean.  Sir,'  said  the  Judge,  *  that  you  cover  a  large  piece  of  bread  with 
a  very  small  piece  of  butter.  Ask  the  witness  if  he  saw  a  blow  given,  and 
to  whom.' 

Counsel  here  said  to  witness :  *  Did  you  sec  him  strike  him  ? ' 

*  I  did  —  and  he  knocked  him  down.' 

*  Why  did  n't  you  say  so,  before  ? '  asked  the  counsel. 

*  'Cause  you  did  n't  oik  me,'  answered  the  witness. 

And  he  was  perfectly  right.     He  had  not  been  asked  the  question. 

William  Pitt  Palmer  has  been  to  Niagara :  and  on  which  topic,  hear  him 

*  explode' : 

'  Where  's  the  fire  ?    What 's  the  row  ?  ;    Do  n*t  you  hear  the  warning  thunder 

Clear  the  track !  steboy !  bow-wow !  ;    Of  that  awful  Break-neck  yonder  ? 

Lord!  how  every  mother's  son,  :    Into  whose  prodigious  yawn 

Heels  o*er  head  gjoes  tearing  on,  j    Millions  of  your  race  have  gone, 

With  the  *  looseness  '  and  mad  noise  I   Helter-skelter,  o'er  the  brink 
Often  hundred  thousand  boys  And  been  swallowed  in  a  twink  I 

Playing  leap-frog,  en,  chemise^  If  you  do  not,  ere  too  late, 

In  a  rouser  of  a  breeze.  Hare  a  care  of  Jonah's  fate, 

<    ^Gad,  you  '11  rue  it,  one  and  all ! 

•  Better  check  vour  roystering  rout,  |    There !  like  scared  sheep  o'er  a  wall, 
.lust  to  see  what  you 're  about:  i    N^^ow  vou  leap  and  down  you  go, 
Fun  is  fun,  but  recklessness.  Slap-dash !  -  did  n't  I  tell  you  so ! 
Faith,  is  quite  another  guess !  Served  'em  right,  by  Jinkdm  Jo  ! 

Goat  ftland,  18C6.  v.  f-  r" 
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The  fun  of  Thomas  Hood  (in  connection  with  his  humanity,  his  touch- 
inp;  pathos  of  description,  and  his  sound  English  common-sense)  seems  des- 
tined to  an  undying  reputation.  His  comic  works  might  appropriately  ap- 
pear under  the  head  of  *  Laughter  from  Year  to  Ycar,^  so  various  are  the}-, 
and  so  perfectly  unique  in  themselves.  Hood  says  in  one  of  his  sketchci^, 
that  *a  laugh  is  the  best  vocal  music ;  it  is  a  glee  in  which  every  body  can 
take  a  part.'  He  would  have  even  the  most  desponding  sometimes  *  join  in  ;  * 
things  *  may  take  a  turn ^^  as  the  pig  said  while  on  the  spit 

As  this  is  the  time  when  many  hundreds  of  amateur-farmers,  retired  to 
the  country  from  the  city,  are  doing  their  best  in  the  *  expcrimentar  way, 
we  suspect  that  the  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Pugsby,  a  retired  London  shoe- 
maker, and  family,  to  cultivate  the  small  farm  left  them  by  a  country  unde, 
some  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  will  cause  many  a  toiling  brow  to 
unwrinkle.     The  old  lady  \^Tites  to  a  town  friend : 

*  As  I  know  you  will  like  country  delicacies,  you  will  receive  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  when  it  *  cojkcs  :'  and  1  mean  to  send  you  a  cheese  as  soon  &8  1 
<»n  get  one  to  stick  together. 

*  We  wring  a  pig's  neck  on  Saturday,  and  then  I  will  send  you  some  nice 
family-pork. 

*  We  have  smoky  chimneys,  in  which  our  hams  are  hung ;  but  *  what  is 
to  be  cured,  must  be  endured,'  as  the  minister  says. 

*  John,  our  son,  in  attempting  to  plough  the  other  day,  met  with  agricul- 
tural distress !  As  soon  as  he  whipped  his  horses  the  plough  stuck  its  nose 
into  the  ground  and  tumbled  over  head  and  heels.' 

The  *  old  man's  IcttiT  smells  of  the  shop.     He  writes : 

*  The  cows  have  all  run  away,  except  them  that  has  bu'st  themselves  in 
tlie  clover-lields,  and  a  small  dividend,  as  I  may  say,  of  one  in  the  pound, 

*  Another  item :  —  The  pigs,  to  save  bread-and-milk,  have  been  turned 
into  the  woods  for  acorns,  and  is  an  article  producing  no  returns,  as  not  one 
of  'em  has  yet  come  back. 

*P.S.— Poultry  ditto!' 

Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  at  this  moment,  within  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  of  our  city,  who,  under  the  contnulictory  *  advisement '  of  Tarioiui 
<'orrespondents  of  agri(!ultnral  newspapers,  arc  having  somewhat  ^simibu* 
'  experiences '  to  these. 

P^KOM  the  familiar  epistle  of  a  frieml,  whom  we  regard  with  an  aiToction 
'  passing  the  love  of  women,'  we  pick  out  the  following  passages: 

*  I  HAVE  fitted  up  my  cellar  as  a  temporary  sanctum  for  the  dog-days,  and  have  ad 
old  sofu,  (comfortable,)  a  table,  aud  an  ink-stand  in  it.  There  I  am  free  from  heat>  flies, 
and  a  glare  of  light;  and  though  I  am  in  the  midst  of  ashes  like  Job,  and  resemble  hid 
turkey  for  poorneas,  yet  I  uincllt  again  like  a  cabbage  wot  with  the  night-dews.  Occa- 
Bionully  I  stand  out  on  the  floor  in  puH^  fuituralibua^  and  pour  a  pail  of  wafer  right 
over  my  head.  The  Inst  thunder-storm  came  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  I  walked 
out  on  a  long  gallery,  where  clothes  are  hung  on  the  roof,  and  bared  my  boswrn  to  the 
storm.  My  white  skin  shone  in  the  repeated  flashe!*,  and  I  looked  like  a  slatuc  carved 
by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Tivday  it  has  been  blazing-hot  again,  and  the  heavens  are  like 
ibrass.     All  the  cri.<«pnu58  and  enthusiasm  of  life  arc  gone.    I  have  been  up  to  Lake 
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Memphramagog  and  sailed  through  it  The  scenery  is  grand.  How  do  you  come  on 
at  *  Cedar-Hill '  ?  The  Knickerbocker  has  nrrivod  since  I  began  this.  It  is  a  good 
number,  and  deserves  warm  commendation,  as  a  piece  of  July  work.  -  -  -  A 
black-and-white  dog  has  stolen  my  meat  four  times.  At  last  I  told  his  owner  that  he 
would  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  his  dog  tremendously  licked.  To-day  I  caught 
him  sneaking  about  my  house,  and  almost  broke  his  back  with  a  whacking  blow.  Ho 
screamed  as  if  his  tail  was  getting  cutoff.  It  did  mc  good.  -  -  -  I  must  close  with 
a  narrative.  A  poor  woman,  of  a  pious  and  conscientious  mind,  was  subposnaed  and 
called  to  testify  in  court.  She  refused  to  swear :  '  She  had  never  sworn  in  her  life :  she* 
was  'principled  agin  it:  she  would  be  turned  out  of  meeting.  She  was  a  'fessoruf 
Migion,  and  wouldn't  swear  if  the  whole  world  was  given  tt)  her  in  fee  simple.  'You 
will  please  hold  up  your  hand  and  take  the  oath.*  *  Take  the  oath !  0  dear  me  I  I 
aiot  profane.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  break  the  Sabbath.'  *  Good  woman,  you 
must  do  it,  or  we  shall  send  you  to  jail.'  *  Must  I  ?  Then,  if  I  must,  I  —  I  —  oh !  dear  -  - 
I  'spose  I  must :  Damn  1 ' ' 


A  *  Live  Yankee  '  being  awakened  by  the  captain  of  a  steam-boat  with  the 
announcement  that  he  *  must  n*t  occupy  his  berth  with  his  boots  on/  replied : 

*  Oh !  the  bugs  won't  hurt  'em  mitch,  I  guess  —  they  Ve  an  old  pair :  l«t 
'em  rip  I '    -     -    -     *  The  following  lines,'  writes  a  Cincinnati  correspondent, 

*  which  have  never  appeared  in  print,  I  found  in  my  uncle's  port-folio  in 
Quincy,  Hlinois :  *  The  biographer  of  Bauon  De  Steuben  relates  that  the 
State  of  New- York,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  presented  that  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  American  freedom  with  sixteen  thousand  acres  c.f 
land  in  an  uncultivated  wilderness  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  upon  which  ho 
settled  and  resided  until  his  death.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  melanchoj/ 
event,  agreeably  to  his  desire  often  expressed  while  living,  he  was  wrappo<l 
in  his  cloalc,  placed  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  laid  in  the  earth,  without  a  stono 
to  tell  where  he  lies.'  We  hope  that  this  may  not  bo  altogether  correct. 
Surely  the  place  where  so  brave  a  hero  sleeps  should  not  be  unknown : 

'  Thet  laid  him  to  rest  in  a  cold  damp  berth, 
In  a  silent  place  in  the  virgin  earth ; 
Where  the  strong  boughs  threw,  in  their  forest  gloom, 
A  darkening  shade  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb. 

*  Silent  and  sad,  they  laid  him  to  rest. 

With  implements  rude  spread  turf  on  his  breast: 
Not  a  tear  was  wept  at  the  funeral  sound. 
Not  a  sigh  was  heard  on  the  dim  woods  round. 

'  No  friends  were  there  —  no  mother  was  near 
To  pour  out  her  heart  o'er  the  solemn  bier : 
For  in  a  far-off  land  and  deep,  dark  shade, 
In  his  martial  cloak  was  Steuben  laid. 

'  And  the  weeping  winds  that  sune  his  dirge 
Were  not  like  the  trumpet's  swelling  surge ; 
But  mournfully  sad,  in  their  plaintive  grief, 
Poured  the  requiem  o'er  the  patriot-chief. 

*  All  else  was  quiet  in  that  lonely  spot. 
Where  the  hero  brave  had  chosen  his  lot : 

And  thev  buried  him  there,  in  the  cheerless  gloom, 
Where  the  clustering  shades  repose  on  his  tomb. 
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*  He  hnd  como  with  a  heart  both  firm  and  true : 
IIo  hud  fought  the  battles  of  liberty  throuf^h : 
And  the  close  of  his  life  was  bright  with  peace-  ; 
lie  was  going  to  rest  where  wars  shall  cease. 

'  Oh !  tread  not  the  ground  where  his  ashes  rest : 
Oh !  press  not  the  sod  on  his  throbless  breast : 
'T  is  a  hallowed  spot  where  the  warrior  lies, 
Far,  fur  from  the  glow  of  his  vernal  skies. 

*  The  buglers  shrill  note  nor  cannon's  loud  roar 
Shall  wake  him  to  life  or  consciousness  more : 

Jiut  he  '11  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  true  and  the  brave, 
Whose  country  ho  came  to  defend  and  save.' 


"We  coinmcrid  the  following  to  the  attention  of  our  friend  General  M , 

Uie  recent  biographer  of  *  Robert  of  Lincoln  '  and  *  Madame  Sontag  ' : 

*  GnxRLET  and  Cherry  are  both  dead :  both  were  beautiful  birds,  and  sweet  warblers; 
but  they  have  sung  their  last  song,  and  folded  their  little  wings,  and  hid  their  little 
heads  for  their  last  .sleep. 

*  Their  lives  run  through  ten  long  years  —  years  of  joy  to  them ;  but  for  some  of  us, 
who  cared  for  and  loved  these  little  ones,  years  of  sorrow  and  joy  both.  Their  carol  haa 
broken  on  our  ears  when  great  pain  was  iu  our  hearts,  and  great  darkness  upon  our  eyes ; 
it  has  mingled,  too,  in  our  hymns  of  joy  and  psalms  of  praise.  One  who  loved  them 
verj-  much,  and  gently  ministered  to  their  wants,  went  away  from  our  hearth  and  hom* 
one  cold  March  night,  just  as  the  village  clock  was  ringing  out  the  solemn  hour  of 
twelve.  "We  were  stricken  with  great  grief  at  her  departure.  The  house  was  very  deso- 
late without  her  loving  presence ;  but  while  she  lay  dead,  and  we  moved  so  softly  from 
room  to  room,  Birdies  sang  as  though  no  death  was  in  the  world,  and  as  they  sang,  we 
thought  of  that  white-robed  company  into  which  the  beloved  had  been  lifted,  and  that 
new  song  which  fell  from  her  redeemed  lips. 

*  We  carried  the  dead  forth,  and  laid  the  mortal  down  where  the  shadow  of  the  church 
fell,  returned  to  our  darkened  dwelling;  but  when  we  crossed  its  threshold,  Cdarlit 
shook  his  shining  plumes,  iwd  poured  from  his  little  throat  a  joyous  gush  of  melody,  as 
though  he  would  comfort  u:ii  \\ith  the  u&surance  that  what  we  had  just  sown  in  weak- 
ness would  be  r;iisetl  in  power. 

*  Dear  little  aougsters !  ye  were  very  lovely  in  your  lives,  and  in  death  not  long  divided. 

*  CuAULEY  died  first,  drooped  and  died,  just  as  the  warm  breath  of  spring  was  making 
t'le  earth  green,  ere  the  flowers  had  fully  come. 

'  Then  Cueqry  mourned  and  would  not  be  comforted.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  her  call 
f .>r  her  deud  mate.  At  length  she  became  so  worn  with  grief,  that  she  refused  all  food, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  August,  sat  in  mule  despair  on  the  floor  of  her  cage:  suddenly 
there  was  u  slight  shiver  of  her  body,  then  her  little  heart  was  still,  and  the  lid  fell  over 
her  little  eyes  for  ever. 

*  Tlicy  lie  buried  together,  beneath  the  apple-tree  by  my  window.  They  will  wake  mo 
so  more  by  their  gladsome  song,  but  they  shall  have  a  sunny  spot  in  my  memory. 
They  broke  shell  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  far  away  inland.  They  find  their 
i;rave  on  the  banks  of  the  Suco,  within  sound  of  the  murmuring  sea.  May  they  find 
»weet  rest  in  that  spirit  bird-land  which  they  have  entered!  p.  b.  w.' 


{Phe  following  *  Apostrojthe  ly  a  Dy^peptic^^  after  dining  at  a  French  res- 
luurant,  the  friend  who  sends  it  to  us  says  is  *  positively  new': 

*  Incipient  calf!  thy  tender  fricandcau 
Has  made  the  public  wfal  my  privote  veiv.^ 
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A  *hard'  pun,  as  the  best  always  are.  -  -  -  Oub  ^Bachel&r^  correspond- 
ent, in  our  last  number,  is  *  getting  it'  east  and  west:  and  he  deserves  it. 
Think  of  a  man  saying  to  his  fellow-curmudgeons,  *  Rejoice  ye  the  more  for 
your  freedom  from  children ! '  "We  ask  to  know  no  more  of  any  man,  than 
that  he  does  n*t  love  children.  The  other  day,  when  we  came  near  being 
drowned  in  a  miserable  mill-pond,  we  thought  we  had  never  loved  them  hall' 
enough  :  and  when,  on  our  return,  we  came  up  the  Hudson  in  our  staimch 
and  swift  *  Isaac  P.  Smfth  '  steamer,  and  saw  another  father,  with  his  carpet- 
bag, land  at  Yonkers  wharf,  and  saw  a  little  five-year-old  boy,  who  was  wait- 
ing by  his  mother's  side,  leave  her  and  run  to  meet  his  father,  and  put  his 
small  hand  in  his,  we  felt  the/eel  of  that  hand  in  our  own,  like  a  little  throb- 
bing bird.  Talk  of  ^rejoicing  at  freedom  from  children! '  -  -  -  The 
subjoined  lines  arc  from  the  German:  and  rightly  understood,  there  is  a 
world  of  meaning  in  them : 

'  Oh  !  't  is  all  one  to  me,  all  one, 
Whether  I  Ve  money,  or  whether  I  've  none ! 
He  who  has  monej  can  buy  him  a  wife, 
And  he  who  has  none  can  be  free  for  life. 
He  who  has  money  can  trade  if  he  choose, 
And  he  who  has  none  has  nothing  to  lose. 
He  who  has  money  can  squint  at  the  fair, 
And  he  who  has  none  escapes  from  much  care. 
He  who  has  money  has  cares  not  a  few, 
And  he  who  has  none  can  sleep  the  night  through. 
He  who  has  money  can  go  to  the  play, 
And  he  who  has  none  at  home  can  stay. 
He  who  has  money  can  travel  about, 
lie  who  has  none  can  go  without 
He  who  has  money  caii  be  coarite  as  he  will, 
And  he  who  has  none  can  be  coarser  still. 
He  who  has  money  can  eat  oyster  meat, 
And  he  who  has  none  the  shell  can  eat. 
He  who  has  money  can  drink  foreifj^n  wine, 
And  he  who  has  none  with  the  gout  will  not  pine. 
He  who  has  money  the  cash  must  pay, 
And  he  who  has  none,  says,  *  Charge  it.  pray !  * 
He  who  has  money  keeps  a  dog  it  he  please. 
And  he  who  has  none  is  not  troubled  with  lieas. 
He  who  has  money  must  die  one  day. 
And  he  who  has  none  must  go  the  same  way. 
Ah !  't  is  all  one  to  me,  all  one. 
Whether  I  've  money,  or  whether  I  've  none ! 

Uncomfortable  philosophy,  after  all !  -  -  -  We  have  awaited  from  the 
competent  pen  of  a  friend  an  appropriate  notice  of  the  recent  lamented  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty,  the  distinguished  American  landscape-painter,  a  maii 
of  fine  genius  in  his  art,  who  has  left  not  one,  but  many  *  marks  *  of  his 
great  gifts  for  admiration  in  after-time.  Mr.  II.  J.  Brent,  formerly  a  pupil, 
and  later  a  brother-painter  in  the  same  high  branch  of  art,  furnished  us,  some 
time  since,  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  varied  professional  ex- 
cellencies of  Mr.  Doughty.  -  -  -  Looking  over  the  daily  metropoUtan 
journals,  you  will  scarcely  fail  to  notice  tiie  quaint,  sometimes  poetical ^ 
and  always  amusing  advertisements  of  Lucius  Jlart^  Numhers  Six  and  Eight 
Barling  Slip.  Attracted  by  one  of  these,  wo  purchased  of  him  one  of  his 
j<upcrb  Ire  Pitchers.    What  a  luxury !    They  are  ornamental  double  refri- 
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gerators — beautiful  in  shape,  and  matchless  in  execution.  Test  our  praise 
of  this  most  tasteful  and  useful  invention.  -  -  -  This  dainty  tribute  to 
our  fair  correspondent,  *  J.  K.  L.,'  is  from  an  unknown  contributor.  It  is 
as  delicate  and  graceful  as  it  is  fervent : 

*  Ik  I  were  the  light  of  the  brightest  star 

That  beams  iu  the  zenith  now, 
I  would  irouible  down  from  my  home  afar 
To  kiss  thy  radiant  brow. 

•  If  I  were  the  breath  of  a  fragrant  flower, 

With  a  viewless  wing  and  free, 
[  would  steal  away  from  the  fairest  bower, 
And  carry  its  sweets  to  thee. 

•  If  I  were  the  soul  of  bewitching  song, 

With  a  moving,  melting  tone, 
I  would  flout  from  the  gay  and  careless  throng, 
To  soothe  thy  soul  alone. 

*  If  I  were  a  charm  by  a  fairv  wruught, 

I  would  bind  thou  bv  a  sign, 
And  never  again  should  a  gloomy  thought 
O'ershadow  thy  spirit-shrine. 

'  If  I  were  a  hope  with  the  magic  light 

That  makes  the  future  fair, 
I  would  make  thy  path  on  earth  as  bright 
As  the  paths  of  angels  arc  I 
*  ytno-  Yvrk^  JunCy  ISoG/ 

*  During  a  late  election  at  San-Uiego,'  as  nyc  gather  from  a  friend  there- 
away, (*  Joiix  PiiCENix  '  —  there,  the  story  is  out!)  '  a  soldier  stationed  at  the 
mission,  who  had  moistened  his  cla}'  with  good  effect  during  the  day,  gave  a 
fearful  whoop  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  subsid 
ing  into  the  posture  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning,  gave  vent  to  the  follow- 
ing highly  conciliatory  remarks :  *  Me  name  is  Pat  Malley,  from  Galway, 
and  any  body  tliat  do  n't  like  him,  can  kiss  his  Irish  fut,  and  any  body  that 
says  any  thing  against  a  soldier,  hecane  he  U  a  aoldier,  I  can  knock  h  —  IPs  de- 
lights out  of  'im  !  0  Galway,  Galway,  Galway !  Woii't  some  body  hit  me  V 
This  last  request  was  made  in  an  earnest  tone  of  entreaty,  perfectly  affecting 
to  listen  to.  T  was  not  complied  with.  -  -  -  The  Ckystal  Palace  con- 
tains much  fine  statuary,  and  many  other  works  on  exhibition ;  and  lately,  the 
restoration  of  the  *  Descent  fhom  the  Ciioss,'  in  alto-relievo,  by  Garew,  of 
London,  adds  a  new  attraction.  This  work  alone  is  worthy  of  a  visit  It 
lias  a  romantic  and  interesting  history,  which  can  be  learned  by  calling  at 
the  Palace.  This  and  the  Dusseldouf  Gallery  should  be  visited  by  every 
stranger  in  our  metropolis.  -  -  -  Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  per- 
fectly quiet,  yet  most  effective  rebuke  than  was  given  by  a  distinguished 
Methodist  minister  to  a  young  member  of  his  flock :  *  Brother  Blank,  we 
are  always  pleased  to  hear  you  speak  in  the  prayer-meeting,  and  we  hope 
you  will  continue  to  do  so :  but  I  would  advise  you  to  be  brief  as  possible : 
and  if  you  should  happen  to  be  too  brief;  the  brethren  will  tdl  you ! '    He 
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wds  never  found  ^too  brief!'  -  -  -  Sickness  has  for  once  *  pulled  us 
by  the  ears,  and  made  us  know  ourselves.'    Two  days  of  *  obstinate  bile ' 

(happily  subdued   in   the   end  by  our  friend  Dr.  H. ,  of  our  *  ilk/) 

must  constitute  our  excuse  for  many  things  postponed  too  long,  and 
fmally  left  undone.  Correspondents,  private  and  public,  will  appreciate 
this.  Notices  of  *  The  Tanglctown  Letters  ; '  *  Appletons'  Illustrated  Stcam- 
iKMit  Guide ; '  *  Napoleon  and  Josephine^s  Confidential  Letters  ; '  Ticknok 
and  Fields'  and  BigelowV  Life  of  Col.  John  C.  Fremont;  Emerson's  *  Eng- 
lish Traits;'  *  Clara;'  *The  Daisy  Chain;'  *  Western  Africa;'  with  re- 
views of  other  ncwly-reccived  publications,  will  presently  appear.  Much 
do  we  regret  that  *  Schcdiasms,'  *  Travel,  written  on  the  Top  of  a  Hat  with 
a  *  Brick'  in  It,'  *Tho  Musk-Rat  Question  Settled,'  Bucks  county,  (Penn.,) 
and  Dubuque  (fowa)  *  Legalities,'  with  five  or  six  other  capital  favors,  both 
in  prose  in  verse,  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number.  Sev- 
eral gossiping  subsections  of  our  own,  also,  including  some  thoughts  upon 

*  American  Parks  and  American  Mansions,'  replies  to  new  correspondent?, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  bide  their  time.  -  -  -  When  you  say,  in  a  phrase  now 
.Vmericanizcd,  such  and  such  a  man  is  *  a  hrickj*  do  you  think  of,  or  do  you 
know,  the  ori;j;in  of  it?     It  is  this:  an  Eastern  Prince,  on  being  asked, 

*  Where  are  the  fortifications  of  your  city  ?' replied,  pointing  to  his  sol- 
diers, *  Every  man  you  see  is  //  hrick .' '  -  -  -  Our  publisher,  and  others 
of  our  friends,  who  have  used  Conger  and  Fields'  American  Wkitin<! 
Flcid,  prefer  it  to  any  ink  they  have  ever  used :  and  it  is  good,  as  they  say. 


yt\a   {Jublfcations :    flrt.Xotirrs,  Btr. 

The  Sc.vli'el:  bv  Eoward  II.  Dixox,  M.I).,  for  the  month  of  July,  is  a  very  capital 
".nniber.  Anionp:  tho  papers  (and  they  are  always  entirely  original)  is  ono  especially 
which  aflforded  us  much  amusement,  not  to  say  instruction.  It  is  entitled  *  Stfiu  Ao- 
cnint  of  thf  liirth,  [iff,  K''}xrUncc^  Ihnth^aud  Resurrection  of  a  * Ufdical  Jl'rUir.:*  a 
y*rUtih^e  A»it>-h:'.'jiai.h./,^  That  this  '  ycritablc  auto-biography'  records  scenes  and 
frents  in  tho  distinguished  Doctor's  own  history,  few  who  aro  acquainted  with  the 
viracity  and  variety  of  hib  couversuticm  will  for  a  moment  doubt.  But  a  few  segre« 
f^ted  pjis^ngcs  '  taken  fn)m  here  and  there'  in  this  interesting  paper,  will  better  indi- 
cate xiA  chuiiaetor  thun  any  comment  which  we  could  make  upon  it: 

'  Tkkkk  L*  mncli  roa«ion  t<»  Mi^v^  that  I  was  originally  born  — In  EngUuid  —  In  the  oonnty  of 
Wlltf>kiir**  —  in  tho  city  of  i>a]|»l>ury  —  and  in  pome  year  bctw<»cn  lbO<»  and  IhSO,  and  on  either  tb« 
twenty.niiith  or  thlrt} -first  of  July.    My  rcastiDH  for  this  btOief  aru  the  follow1n(r : 

*Ftr»t.  An  l.[ti-roi»fil  rhrjr) man, a  rovirrnd  Doctor  of  Divinlly,  who  lived  in Nottlnffbamsblre, 
■nd  n«*vor  kniw  me  until  I  was  i-l^bttcn  years  of  a^re,  gave  mu  a  ccrtlflcate  to  tho  trutli  of  tbe 
abov**  btati'MM-ni:  alti-r  li<*  ha[>tl/t  <1  iiu*.  In  order  to  prcnare  me  Tor  conflrniallon! 

''S'^'ft.d,  'The  Mo^t  INvcnnd  Kutbcr  in  <roD,  The  Lord  Archblftbop  and  Primate  of  Y<vk,* 
oonflrm«Hl  n»i*  In  ihlr'  iM-Ilrf— on«1  It  would  be  the  very  awAilncas  of  wIckcdneM  of  unbelief  in  ni» 
bo  d(HiU  the  truth  of  thr  Ktatt  inmt  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  PHmadal  Archbishop! 

•  TAir./.  Two  p.r-oti'«.  who  clainud  to  be  my  parents,  and  therei4>re  chastised  me,  and  whom 
I  elai:ni<^l  a5  my  fithcr  and  mother,  (and  thereupon  Inipoaed  myself  on  ttaem,)  teatUled  to  tl>» 
trath  of  tbe  Matcincnt. 

•  Fuurtti.  I  tntirt^I  on  my  frtudli'^  at  college,  and  graduated  as  physician  on  the  belief  of  this 
vatriiiHnL 

•  F'Ui.     I  wn^  mnrrl»'d  on  the  l^-lli-f  <,t  thfi«  statement 

'I  tlienrtirc  MiifdiiJy  ami  finally  njfirm,  tliat  I  b*itfit«lwns tforn.  If anT<madoablit,let bim 
ph-nte  aru'trcr  my  nv«>  riH.'ion^,  <>r  r  ithor  arguments  —  and  conAite  tbem  —  if  ho  eani 
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•My  own  case  in  one  of  the  best  of  lll^^«trutlon^  that  W^Z*«»/precotlc8  KntncUdgr.  I  l-noto 
that  /  /I'N  — but  I  btUeve  that  /  trwi!  That  piinco  of  lo^cians  and  nietaphyMcians,  the  learned 
WiiATBT.T,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  need  not  have  a  boticr  case  for  bis  tbeury.  Where  indeed 
would  ail  my  kmnvlcage  be,  if  I  did  not  bi-ltrvt  In  mysmlf  ? 

'  My  birtn  being  thus  undcnlahly  and  indisputably  provwl,  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  oit 
'  fe.  I  have  a  very  dMinct  rccollt-ctlon  of  having,  at  some  early  ago,  run  about  in  a  garden,  tod 
plucked  some  fruit  from  the  trees  —  of  having,  iu  the  house  of  some  old  lady,  Oiittn  bread  and 
liutter  sprinkled  over  with  sugar  —  of  having  gone  t)  sleep  in  a  carriage,  and  found  myself  awake 
in  the  roud.  th«!>  carriage  having  broken  down  —  and  of  having  lived  fur  a  time  at  an  tun,  where  e 
VL'ry  largo  and  disagreeable  wouian  domineered  over  me. 

'  Soos  after  I  was  distinguished  by  the  habiliments  of  jacket  and  trowsers,  I  was  pent  to  actaool 
ulth  two  brothers  — and  there,  on  the  arllruiaLion  of  an  older  boy,  I  was  charge<l  with  an  offenee 
.»f  which  I  was  completely  innocent,  by  one  of  the  mabters — and  threatened  with  a  flogging  If  I 
<lld  not  confeifs  myself  guilty.  As  I  had  a  terrible  notion  of  what  a  flogging  was,  I  eonaented  to 
tell  the  lie  tliHt  I  was  required  to  I  Alas  for  mo  1  1  thought  for  some  time  after  that  myaool 
Would  expliHle  in  ti>n  thousand  frugmenls,  so  frightful  was  the  eruption  within  consequent  on  the 
telling  of  my  llrst  lie. 

'  I  hated  myself  for  my  meanness  and  cowardice—  I  hatrd  the  boy  who  told  the  falsehood  of 
me—  I  ljate<l  the  master  who  frightened  me  into  the  lie  — and  I  hnted'llfo  and  all  its  conseqnenta, 
for  I  saw,  or  foresaw,  that  thous^inds  of  such  things  must  necessarily  occur,  and  I  wished  for  non- 
e\ist4>n(*e  at  the  early  age  of  seven  I  Alas!  how  often  Muce  then  has  the  wish  been  repeated! 
Kulscho«)d  and  Death !    Twin  demons  of  corruption  1 

'  Another  time  (luring  my  early  sch'Xil-days,  1  was  accused  falsely,  but  I  believe  not  Intentlon- 
ally,  by  my  elder  brother,  and  my  mother  tbreaU'nwl  to  nut  me  in  the  cellar  unless  I  confeeted 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  Fear  of  the  darkness,  and  dread  of  the  vermin  of  a  cellar,  inado  me  He 
:i-«'uln  —  and  I  huted  my  mother  and  brother  for  a  lotur  time  after,  for  causing  mo  to  lie.  The  Be- 
roiid  be  was  not  so  awful  to  me  as  the  first.  A  Ins !  lies  became  in  time  very  easy  of  perpetratloD, 
but,  thank  (}oD,  never  easy  on  rellectlon.  They  may  be  swallowed,  like  balf-pencei  but,  like 
them,  never  digested. 

'  What  a  mean  act  this  lying  Is !  We  never  He.  except  to  avoid  some  honorable  endoranee,  or 
to  obtain  some  disreputable  ailvanlago.  So  we  swallow  a  poison  for  the  muU  to  ceoape  a  Httto 
physli*  for  the  body  —  »>r  wo  sell  our  consciousness  of  honor  for  a  piece  of  metal,  for  the  a(>plMM 
of  a  tool,  or  the  favor  of  a  knave. 

*  Kvery  Ihir  is  one  concrete  mass  of  abstract  meanness — a  concentratcil  essence  of  modem  eon- 
\entlonalisiii  — a  coneregated  heap  of  im heel le  falsities.  His  patron,  the  devil,  having  ahowed 
lilui,  &<  he  did  once  before,  what  ereai  things  he  would  ulve  him  if  ho  would  kneel  down  and  lie, 
h«*  kneels  and  takes  his  do-^e  of  |>ois4>n :  then,  blind  and  stupid  with  its  eflVcts,  ho  la  cheated  om 
of  his  pay,  and  obliged  to  bubmit  t«)  the  imposition.  I  honor  the  devil,  more  than  1  pltj  the 
man. 

'  The  school  at  which  I  hrul  been  forciMl  into  a  He  — inv  first  lie  —  became  a  poor,  mlaenhle, 
contemptible  bankruptcy.  I  rij<dced  over  its  full  then ;  i  njoiee  over  it  now.  The  master  who 
w.is  my  lle-drlver,  was  driven  to  wek  another  oecupaUon,  and  failed  also.  How  gla«l  1  was  then! 
How  glad  I  am  now !  Whenever  I  know  of  l>lng,  or  tyranny,  or  meanness,  working  ita  own  ruin, 
1  rejoice  with  a  great  rejoleing ! 

M  ACQi:iuKi)  an  exquisite  skill  in  penmanship,  and  was  a  very >?n«for/Y«-r  at  the  age  of  cine: 
Many  of  my  performances  in  that  way  were  exhibiteil,  Xxy  the  itrofound  sati!>faction  of  my  fiUher, 
who  thought;  I  was  altogether  a  prodigy  of  talent.  But  as  1  had  undergone  an  mttrual  trpiOMU^ 
after  Itima  for  one  sch<Hd master,  so  1  undertook  an  ejuUmal  trplokiun  after  iciiting  for  ouolher. 

*  Mj  next  brother  and  I  were  making  a  bonfire  of  weeila  and  sticks  In  a  garden  wbrxe  we  ex- 
itcKhI  our  horticultural  and  flt»ral  pmpensities,  when  the  heat  and  light  of  the  snn  pnttlog  oat 
•♦ur  fire,  I  took  out  <»f  my  pocket  a  vial  of  sonjelhing,  wldeh  my  eldest  brother  hail  amused  Q» 
with,  by  tli-tonntiri^bmAi]  quantitifs  of  it.  Knowing  that  it  made  flame,  I  threw  a  little  of  it  in 
the  eiiiliers,  and  it  and  the  botileful  all  went  off"  toiiether,  carrying  mo  with  it  into  the  air.  Tlie 
substance  was  ftilminating  silver,  one  of  the  nutt>t  awful  of  explosives. 

>  The  reiN>rt  was  like  that  of  a  cinnon,  and  brought  the  neighbors  to  see  what  we  were  doin^ 
I  had  just  descendetl  from  my  elevation  «nd  recovered  my  feet,  when  1  discovered,  so  I  thought, 
that  I  had  \o<  my  right  arm.*  Covered  with  blood,  and  having  no  feeling  in  my  ann,  I  thought  it 
was  crone.  Although  it  was  demonstrated  to  mo  that  my  arm  was  not  blown  off,  yet  all  BenudoB 
was  bUiwn  out  of  it  for  a  long  time.  It  was  of  no  use  to  me  for  months,  and  has  never  been  right 
Kince.  1  bade  a  final  adiiMi  to  my  skill  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  cultivated  my  tongue,  bo  that  I 
became  something  of  an  orator,  at  least  as  a  »tory-teller. 

*  1  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  ami  therefore  artieUd  to  a  practltln^;  physlelaii  in 
the  country.  As  my  cimimeneement  of  hatin  was  by  attempting  to  learn  the  abstract  prinetplea 
of  the  grainmar  before  I  read  any  of  the  language,  S(\  to  make  amends  for  my  wrong  start  in  Ltmn. 
I  beuan  my  career  as  phvbiclan  by  practising  before  I  had  any  knowledge  or  ev«>n  princlpleB.  i 
<liil  a.««  my  ma^tter  <li<L  ft  was  not  with  mo  what '  magistcr  docet,'  but  what  '  maglster  fiidt^^ot 
what  he  Umnht^  but  what  he  dui. 

*  I  began  by  reading  some  of  the  most  pn)found  and  recondite  of  treatises,  and  plunged  deep 
into  tluiiries,  ere  I  ha<i  enough  of  facts  to  build  my  speculations  upon.  So  1  became  a  thinker 
s<ioner  than  I  was  a  student.  This  earlv  habit,  thus  acquired,  of  bring  m7  own  thinker,  gave  me 
:«ilvantHg«-s  which  I  have  pr.zed  all  my  life.  1  may  hive  been  inclineif  to  bccomo  more  of  a  prft^ 
(ieal  thiin  a  theoretical  man,  and  therefore  addicted  early  to  be  a  judge,  instead  of  ajuror.  The 
;:reat  l.irk  of  mi»t  men  in  i)r<.<fessions  and  pursuits,  is  the  habit  and  power  to  think  for  thcmselreoL 
Wu  may  be  liable  on  this  accoimt  to  xo  wrong,  but  arc  not  so  liable  to  be  wrong. 

'The  dllTerence  between  a  slave  and  a  freeman  is  not  greater  than  between  a  thinker  and  a 
uiere  rea<lcr,  or  follower.    Thought  is  limitless  as  lightning,  but,  like  it,  rcqulree  ita  conductor. 
'  1  have,  however,  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  let  a  youiig  married  woman  die  In  her  flnt 
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labor,  for  want  of  using  my  mental  resources.  I  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  had  but  my 
own  thinking  to  trust  to.  I  was  weary  and  ftightened,  and  I  lost  my  self-confidence  and  my  pa- 
tient I  never  forgave  myself,  as  Indeed  I  never  do  forgive  myself,  nor  can  I  when  I  am  wrong. 
No  one  can  be  so  unsparingly  severe  to  me  as  I  am  to  myself,  when  I  am  wrong. 

*  The  bitter  recollection  of  my  loss  nerved  me  for  future  doings.  Boon  after,  I  had  a  dreadibl 
case  of  midwifery,  and  alone,  Mt  the  immature  age  of  eighteen,  I  performed  one  of  the  great  ope- 
rations of  the  art  Upon  being  questioned  by  my  preceptor,  why  I  did  not  send  for  him  first 
my  reply  was,  *  I  was  afraid  the  woman  would  die  before  I  could  be  aided,  so  I  did  It  myself.' 


*  Onob,  when  I  was  young,  I  was  handsome,  but  now  my  appearance  is  by  i 
seesing.  Hard  I  v  any  old  maid  would  fall  in  love  with  me  1  The  old  ladies  a 
think  I  am  awful  homely.    I  have  heard,  in  certain  unprofesf>iona1  circles,  that 


_  no  means  prepos- 
'  among  the  doctors 
I  homely.  I  have  heard,  in  certain  unprofessional  circles,  that  the  editor  of  the 
Scalpel  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  ugly  men,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  France  is  very  like 
him.  My  face  is  peculiarly  unremarkable  and  unimportant  I  am  taken  fur  a  German  —  for  a 
Frenchman  —  for  a  Welshman  —  for  a  North-Irishman  —  and  fometimes  for  an  Englishman.  I 
am  not  set  down  for  a  learned  man  —  nor  for  a  fool  —  nor  for  a  wise  man  —  nor  an  ass.  I  have  a 
very  ordinary  appearance,  and  make  no  impression.  I  am  not  cither  a  Sumnrs  or  a  BBOOKft. 
When  I  do  something  worthy  of  a  caning,  and  get  it,  I  shall  be  some  body.  Why  has  not  some 
one  assaulted  the  editor  of  the  Scalfjel  t  I  suppose  they  are  afraid  of  Sumnerizlng  him,  and  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  the  Scalpel. 

*  I  ought  to  make  a  little  statement  of  the  moral  and  mental  training  which  I  received  with 
my  preceptor.  He  was  very  remarkable  for  his  vanity,  presumption,  and  ignorance.  He  thought 
himself  very  handsome,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cross-eyed,  udder-nosed,  shelving  foreheaded, 
and  flat-templed  I 

*  He  presumed  that  he  knew  enough  for  any  man  —  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  know  any 
more.  He  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  liquor,  being  thoroughly  educated  in  the  school  of 
drinking.  From  beer,  ale,  elder,  and  porter,  up  to  wine  and  spirits  of  every  kind,  he  was  remark- 
ably distinguished  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  them.  Most  men  of  ability 
make  their  mark  on  their  age  and  generation.  He  mtide  his  on  his  nose  —  a  peculiar  sort  of  red 
tubercle,  which  flourished  in  increasing  quantity.  He  was  very  eloquent  when  he  was  intoxicated, 
and  remarkably  theological. 

*  In  the  time  and  place  where  my  Initiation  into  the  history  and  mystery  of  medicine  occurre*!, 
the  liabit  of  drinking  to  moderation  was  one  of  the  necessary  acquirements  of  life.  1  was  accus- 
tomed to  drmk  something  of  an  intoxicating  nature  daily,  but  I  was  never  intoxicated  but  twice. 
One  of  these  occasions  is  very  distinct  In  my  remembrance.  I  had  l>ecn  betrayed  into  my  intoxi- 
cation by  some  one  who  enjoyed  the  sport  of  di.-*abiing  me. 

'1  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  as  I  returned,  the  spire  of  the  parish  church  pointed  down- 
ward, and  seemed  to  bore  Into  the  earth.  A  lady  was  waiting  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  on 
my  proceeding  to  apply  the  instruments,  I  found,  to  my  confusion,  that  she  sat  with  her  head 
downward  1  After  spending  some  time  to  no  purpose  in  getting  her  head  right  side  up,  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  operation.  I  found  my  way  to  btd  by  the  power  of  habit  and  there,  nei- 
ther willing  nor  able  to  undre^  I  passed  the  night  in  the  wanderings  of  wine,  which  were  very 
different  from  the  meauderings  of  water. 

'  In  the  morning,  head-ache,  thirst,  shame  and  remorse,  were  the  natural  results  of  my  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  my  nature.  If  the  penalties  of  offended  law  could  cure  mankind  of  their  evils, 
there  would  not  be  an  uncured  being  living.  It  may  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  escape  tlie 
penally  of  a  statute,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  court ;  but  no  wit  of  man  can  oscai)o  the  shame  of  a 
lie,  the  confusion  and  disgrace  of  drunkenness,  or  the  terror  of  crime. 

*Let  no  man  envy  the  outward  prosperity  of  an  evil  man.  Many  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity, luxury,  and  honor,  carries  with  him  a  farnace  of  hell  within,  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape, and  for  which  there  is  no  alleviation,  save  bv  confessing  and  forsaking  his  evil.  No  vigilance 
committee  can  hunt  a  man  up  like  himself,  when  ho  is  wrong.  No  prosecuting  attorney  can 
search  out  his  delinquencies,  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  skill  and  force  that  hi:)  own  conscience 
can.    What  court  of  inquisition  can  equal  a  man's  own  heart? 

*The  investigation  and  analyzatlon  of  my  own  mind  enabled  mo  to  construct  the  mental  Instru- 
ments, and  devise  the  moral  tests,  by  which  to  measure,  weigh,  and  value  the  minds  of  others. 
Wtiat  Tbbxmcx  said  of  himself,  is  true  also  of  me :  *  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  human  is  foreign  to 
me.** 

The  Doctor  is  too  modest  altogether.  If  Louis  Napoleon  be  a  good-looking  man, 
then  is  the  editor  of  '  The  Scalpel.'  The  resemblance  is  astonishing.  Travelled 
AmericaDS,  from  other  cities,  and  Purisian  Frenchmen,  turn  in  the  street  to  look  after 
him.    We  have  seen  it  done  repeatedly. 

Thb  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  have  just  issued  the  first  number  of  their  Art 
Journal,  which  they  furnish  to  all  members  free  of  charge.  The  number  before  us 
contains  portraits  and  sketches  of  Powers  and  T.  Buchanan  Reid,  two  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished artists.  It  has  also  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  on  art  and  artiste, 
and  18  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  add  thousands  of  members  to  the 
ABSOciaiion. 

Thb  Bunsbt  Papers  :  Irish  Echoes  :  By  John  Brougham.  —  Original,  comical,  and 
most  thoroughly  Irish  are  these  *  Echoes.'  Wc  seem  to  see  Brougham's  funny  phii 
laughing  at  us  from  each  page,  and  hear  his  rich  voice,  with  inimitable  brogue,  repeal- 
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iug  each  story  as  only  he  could  repeat  it.    Tu  those  who  Hkc  Irish  wit,  (and  who  does 
not  ?)  wc  most  heartily  commend  this  work. 

*TnB  Sacred  Phin's.*—*  Pn-  S/hTuI  Mounfalm*^^  by  Hod.  J.  T.  Uradlbt,  our  pi^sent 
Secretary  of  State,  undoubtedly  supf^jestcd  to  his  brother,  J.  II.  IIeadlbt,  the  prepaPir 
lion  of  the  handsome  illustrated  volume  before  us.  *  The  Sucred  Plains,*  says  *  Th^ 
C'lurchffnnif*  *  are  here  bruufrht  before  us  in  their  association  as  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  and  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whatever  tends  to  give  clear- 
ness and  precision  to  our  conccpti<)ns  of  those  loculities  on  which  have  transpired  event 
aflectinji:  the  destinies  of  men  or  nations,  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
this  work  of  Mr.  IIeadlky's  is  certain  of  wide  acceptance.  The  materials  were  at  com- 
mand in  many  works  extant,  illustnitivo  or  descriptive  of  Asia.  Mr.  IIeadlkt  it 
graphic,  so  far  as  relates  to  personification,  and  exhibits  great  in^^nuity  in  incorporat- 
in;;  the  expressions  of  the  writers  on  whom  he  relies  for  the  substance  of  his  sketchcfl. 

Diary  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrrnce.— Although  but  recently  printed,  this  wor1i»  as 
we  learn  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Goild  and  Lincoln*,  Boston,  has  had  a  sale  un- 
precedented by  scarcely  any  other  biographical  work ;  a  success  due  entirely  to  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  book.  The  liberal  benefactions  of  Mr.  Lawrence  to  various  public 
institutions  during  his  life-time,  drew  upon  him  in  a  large  degree  the  public  attention, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  public  respect.  This  respect  seems  to  have  been  well  de- 
served by  his  personal  character,  as  we  fmd  it  delineated  in  this  volume.  lie  was  a 
man  of  business,  exact  and  laborious,  yet  always  careful  to  prevent  habits  of  business 
from  narrowing  his  sympathies  or  making  him  inattentive  to  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment. Ue  was  a  religious  man,  wholly  without  bigotry ;  a  man  of  decided  political 
opinions,  without  party  prejudices,  and  disposed  to  think  well  of  others,  whether  thej 
agreed  with  him  in  their  views  or  not.' 

*  RnvisroN  op  the  LiTfRCiT.*  —  The  object  of  this  volume,  recently  issued  by  Dava 
AND  Company,  is  stated  by  the  author,  Kev.  Archer  Gifford,  A.M.,  to  be,  to  drsir 
from  ecclesiastical  literature  what  may  interest  and  instruct  all  those  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  Church's  institutions,  and  to  gather  from  her  sacred  treasury 
of  *  things  new  and  old,*  that  which  may  '  thoroughly  furnish  unto  all  good  works. 
The  pn)fessed  aim  of  the  work,  in  detail,  is  to  exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  Liturgy;  its 
harmony  in  it-^elf,  as  also  with  ILily  Scripture;  as  shown  in  the  Collect  for  each  oi 
the  Suudays  and  Holy  D.iys  of  the  year,  with  the  Epistles,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Lessons 
for  that  Day,  and  of  its  accordance  with  a  corresponding  topic  in  the  Church's  Cate- 
chism, and  her  Articles  of  Religion. 

The  Piazza  Tales:  Herman  Melville.  — This  series  of  stories,  though  partaking  of 
the  marvellous,  are  written  with  the  author*s  usual  felicity  of  expression,  and  minuteness 
of  detiil.  The  tain  entitled  *  Benito  Cereno,*  is  most  painfully  interesting,  and  in  reading 
it  we  b'jcamo  nervously  auxiims  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  it  involves.  The  book 
will  well  repay  a  perusal. 

Sibert*s  World  :  By  the  Aitror  of  Sunbeam  Stories,  Etc.,  is  a  small  Tolnme, 
written  by  an  English  lady,  who  has  already  won  a  literary  reputation  in  England  and 
America,  to  which  this  little  work  will  add  new  honors.  It  is  not  one  of  those  trashy, 
ephemeral  books  with  which  the  country  is  flooded,  and  which  are  road  only  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  it  is  one  which  a  parent  may  safely  put  in  a  daughter*s  luinds,  with  the 
:is.surance  that  she  can  derive  n'>thing  from  it  but  good. 

Messrs.  A.  Williams  &  Co.  succeed  Messrs.  Fetridoe  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  and  the 
KNicKERDoCKKRcan  alwnvs  be  had  at  their  elegant  and  well-filled  store  on  Washington- 
fttreet.  Mr.  Williams  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  firm  of  Redding  ft  Ca,  has 
always  been  in  the  book-business,  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  friends  in  the  trade,  and 
all  who  know  him. 
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A    WEEK'S    ADVENTURES    AT    PATCHUNGSAN. 


PROLOGUE, 


*A  GOODLY  vessel  did  I  then  espy 
Corao  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad ; 
And  lustily  along  the  bay  she  strode. 
Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  high.' —  Wobdswobth. 


Two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Celestial  Empire  rises  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean  a  group  of  islands  whose  beauty  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  the  most  romantic  of  Pacific  scenery.  Emerald  isles  are  they, 
verdant  as  they  are  with  the  rich  variegated  green  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion ;  their  hills  crowned  with  waving  forests ;  their  valleys  carpeted 
with  velvety  herbage,  and  tufted  with  aromatic  shrubs  ;  even  their  de- 
files festooned  with  drooping  vines,  and  their  rugged  clifis  mosaic- 
wrought  with  mosses.  Here  and  there  bold  headlands  push  themselves 
defiantly  into  the  deep,  and  invite,  undismayed,  the  charge  and  shock 
of  Ocean's  billowy  squadrons.  Between  them  grassy  slopes  descend  to 
the  shores,  and  restiye  brooks  leap  down  the  stony  channels  to  hush 
their  noisy  babble  inihe  sea.  Around  each  island  of  the  group,  as  if  to 
defend  its  soil  against  the  encroachment  of  the  waves,  extend  long, 
irregular  barriers  of  coral-reef,  upon  which  the  white  foaming  surges  have 
disported  themselves  for  ages.  Happy  isles  !  how  freshly  the  sun-light 
gleamed  upon  their  rounded  summits,  their  leafy  vales,  their  tree- 
sprinkled  headlands,  when  first  my  eager  eye  surveyed  the  scene. 

It  was  one  Saturday  afternoon,  four  years  ago,  that  I  found  myself 
approaching  the  Madjicosimas.  We  ha!d  left  the  coast  of  China  a  few 
days  before,  had  skirted  the  northern  shore  of  Formosa,  and  now,  with 
every  sail  set,  were  wafting  gently  along  before  a  light  breeze  toward 
our  hitherto  unknown  haven.  We  had  sighted  the  islands  in  the  morn- 
ing far  off  on  the  distant  horizon,  resting  upon  the  sea  like  dim  blue 
clouds.  As  we  neared  them,  they  seemed  approaching  us  to  meet  half- 
way with  cordial  welcome  their  visitors  from  the  haven  of  the  West. 
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Already  wc  could  distinguish  with  the  telescope  the  picturesque  outlines 
of  hill,  valley,  and  forest,  upon  the  different  islands.  Presently  the 
scenery  displayed  its  beauties  to  the  naked  eye,  the  vales  mapping 
themselves  out  before  us ;  the  mountains  towering  above  us  ;  the  trees 
waving  tlieir  hospitable  boughs  as  if  to  shake  hands  with  us  ;  the  chan- 
nels between  the  islands  opening  for  us  a  watery  path  like  the  laby- 
rinthine aisles  of  the  forest.  To  the  most  prominent  and  beautiful  of 
the  group  our  ship  wended  her  way  ;  and,  as  she  rounded  to  in  a  spa- 
cious harbor,  half-embayed  among  the  coral-reefs,  startled  the  echoes  of 
Patchungsan,  the  *  Eight  Huge  Hills,'  with  the  soimd  of  her  plunging 
anchor  and  rushing  chain. 

"Whiit  errand  had  brought  a  ship  of  war  bristling  with  tlie  implements 
of  death,  to  this  peaceful  spot  ?  Bloody  work  upon  the  high  seas  I  The 
crowded  Chinese  passengers  of  a  California  emigrant-ship,  alone  upon  the 
ocean,  beyond  the  ken  of  aught  but  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  had  risen 
upon  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ill-fated  bark.  Five  only  were  spared, 
and  required  by  the  murderers  to  navigate  the  vessel  back  to  China.  They 
reached  in  safety  tlic  ^ladjicosima  group,  where  the  ship  was  driven 
ashore  on  a  reef,  and  the  coolies  resolved  to  disembark.  The  survivors 
of  the  crew,  exhausted  with  watching  and  labor,  were  compelled  to  man 
the  only  remaining  boat,  and  ferry  the  conspirators  ashore.  Wearily 
they  plied  their  oars  to  and  fro,  until  but  a  score  of  the  coolies  remained 
on  board.  Upon  these  the  sailors  detennined  to  wreak  a  portion  of  the 
vengeance  due  to  their  crime,  and  summoning  the  energ}^  of  desperation, 
attacked  them,  unmindful  of  the  fearlul  odds.  The  strife  was  brief  and 
terrible.  The  assailants  were  successful.  The  mutineers  were  over- 
powered and  lashed  to  the  ring-bolts  in  the  deck.  Having  secured  their 
captives,  the  sailors  ran  to  the  braces,  the  yards  swung  round,  the  sails 
backed,  and  started  the  grounded  ship  from  her  position,  the  swell  lifted 
her,  sVe  thumped  upon  the  reef,  grazed,  thumped,  grazed  again,  and 
slowly  slid  from  her  coral  resting-place  afloat,  afloat  I  One  took  the  helm, 
the  others  manned  the  well-known  ropes,  and  speedily  the  ship,  proud  of 
her  liberty,  was  dancing  over  the  blue  waves,  and  dashing  the  spray  from 
her  prow.  The  landed  coolies  yelled,  stormed,  ran  up  and  down  on  the 
beach  with  impotent  rage  ;  but  neither  tlieir  prayers  nor  imprecations 
were  heard.  I5y  night-fall  the  receding  ship  was  iiir  at  sea,  and  in  the 
gathering  darkness  was  lost  on  the  distant  horizon.  Four  days  and 
nights  of  anxious,  sleepless  watching,  the  worn-ont  voyagers,  with  scarce 
strength  to  drag  their  emaciated  limbs  along  the  deck,  stood  by  the 
helm,  trimmed  the  swelling  sails  to  the  breeze,  or  stood  sentry  over 
their  prisoners.  Many  times  did  the  latter  gnaw  at  their  fastenings, 
and  threaten  a  tragedy  like  the  first,  but  were  as  often  re-secured.  At 
hist,  faint  witli  exhaustion,  grateful  for  their  dcfiveranco  from  the  two- 
fold dangeis  of  the  passage,  they  reached  the  city  of  Amoy,  China, 
where  their  turbulent  captives  were  handed  over  to  the  safer  custody  of 
the  Chinese  prison.  An  English  brig-of-war,  then  lying  in  the  roads, 
espou>?ed  tlie  cause  of  justice,  visited  the  islands,  and  captured  a  few 
more  of  the  refugees.  Upon  her  return  to  the  coast,  our  gallant  ship 
spread  her  wings  like  a  bird  of  prey  for  a  second  swoop  among  the 
devoted  mutineers. 
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Our  iiilerprcter  learned  from  the  authorities  of  Patchungsan,  that 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  coolies  still  remained  on  the  island.  For 
these  the  kind-hearted  natives  had  erected  near  the  shore  long,  capa- 
cious buildings  of  thatched  palm,  in  which  they  had  lived  until  the 
arrival  of  the  brig,  when  they  dispersed  among  the  hills  to  avoid  cap- 
ture. After  her  departure,  they  again  collected  at  their  huts,  whence 
they  had  again  fled  in  terror  at  sight  of  a  second  warlike  visitant 
approaching  their  guilty  abode. 

DAY      THE      FIRST:      SUNDAY. 

'  Hail  !  holy  llglit !  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born  I '  —  Milton. 

The  morning  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  island,  with  all  its 
beauties  of  hill  and  valley,  mountain  gorge,  and  sloping  lawn,  and 
orchard-like  forest,  lay  calmly  at  rest,  with  scarce  a  breath  of  wind  to 
disturb  its  repose.  The  surrounding  ocean  gave  back  from  its  unruffled 
surface  the  exquisite  picture  ;  as  once  the  soul  of  man,  undisturbed  by 
the  storms  of  passion,  reflected,  pure  and  spotless,  the  glorious  image  of 
its  Maker.  It  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  all  the  outward 
influences  of  such  a  Sabbath,  had  some  New-England  church,  with  its 
mellow-toned  bell,  and  its  simple,  hallowed  service,  been  transplanted 
to  this  Pacific  garden,  to  be  occupied  by  the  humble  worshippers  of  the 
only  true  God.  But  it  was  not  so.  Other  scenes  than  the  sacred 
observances  of  the  sanctuary  were  enacted.  Other  sounds  were  heard 
than  those  that  echo  up  through  the  listening  vaults  of  Heaven  from  the 
church-spire.  On  shore,  hid  in  the  thickets,  lurking  in  the  caverns, 
housed  in  the  villages,  were  the  scattered  mutineers,  careless  of  aught 
but  to  escape  the  hand  of  j  astice  ;  while  the  natives,  ignorant  alike  of 
God  and  His  Sabbath,  were  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations  in  the 
field,  the  shop,  or  mountain-path.  On  board  ship,  instead  of  the  sacred 
repose,  the  grateful  worship,  the  contemplation  appropriate  to  holy 
time,  the  air  resounded  with  the  din,  and  bustle,  and  turmoil  of  war- 
like preparation.  The  minutisB  of  equipment  and  drill  necessary  to  the 
organization  of  a  land  expedition,  the  complex  labors  of  commissariat 
and  kitchen,  the  planning  and  scheming  of  the  appointed  officers, 
altogether  presented  such  a  Babel  of  employment  as  might  resemble  the 
week-day  exercises  of  the  polytechnic  school,  or  the  gymnasium,  rather 
than  the  Sabbath  of  a  Christian  ship.  On  the  quarter-deck  the  com- 
manders of  divisions  were  mustering  their  men  ;  sergeants  and  corporals 
were  putting  an  *  awkward  squad  *  of  sailors  through  the  manual,  quar- 
ter-gunners were  distributing  muskets,  pistols,  pikes,  cutlasses,  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  day.  Forward  by  the  forecastle,  those  who  had 
been  chosen  for  the  service  were  over-hauling  their  clothes-bags,  and 
selecting  the  various  articles  of  their  neat,  simple  uniform,  to  be  worn 
on  the  coming  occasion.  At  the  arm-chests  the  gunner  and  his  crew 
were  busily  at  work  re-burnishing  their  murderous  implements,  filling 
cartridge-boxes,  reinspccting  gun-locks  and  powder-flasks.  Not  far  ofl^ 
were  seated  the  sail-maker's  gang,  making  haversacks  of  canvas.  Here 
and  there  between  the  guns  was  a  marine  re-touching  his  snow-white 
belt,  or  polishing  his  bayonet ;  a  sailor,  skilful  in  needle-craflt,  making 
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or  mending  some  necessary  article  of  apparel  ;  a  shrewd  old  salt,  mind- 
ful of  the  night's  fatigue,  stretched  at  full  length  in  the  luxury  of  an 
anticipatory  nap  ;  a  stripling  novice  now  first  drafted  into  active  service, 
indulging  delicious  reveries  of  the  romantic  dangers  and  chivalric  deeds 
in  store  for  him  ;  while  rejected  volunteers,  glowering  with  sullen  dis- 
appointment, stroll  to  and  fro  aloof  from  their  jubilant  comrades,  gazing 
idly  over  the  bulwarks,  and  vowing  eternal  indilierence  to  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. Below,  on  the  berth-deck,  equally  momentous  operations  are 
in  progress.  At  the  galley,  hurrying  cooks  and  Ethiopian  scullions  are 
dancing  smutty  attendance  upon  the  baking,  toasting,  boiling,  sputter- 
ing, sizzling  rations ;  the  clouds  of  steam  and  hissing  flames  more 
easily  suggesting  the  home  fireside  of  Apollyon  than  the  cooking-range 
of  an  American  man-of-war.  Near  by,  the  purser's  steward,  and  his 
handy  minion,  the  *  Jack-of-the-dust,'  weigh  out,  from  well-stowed, 
gunny-bags,  the  necessary  amount  of  hard  bread  for  the  departing 
forces,  whose  proclivities  to  stomachic  refreshment  are  scarcely  inferior 
to  their  appetite  for  fighting.  Nor  has  the  contagion  spared  the  steerage 
and  ward-room.  Here,  too,  the  warhke  note  is  heard  and  answered  by 
the  stir  and  excitement  of  preparation. 

Thus  passed  the  blessed  hours  ;  but  beguiled  of  all  their  blessedness. 
A  Sabbath  in  a  man-of  war !  Little  dream  the  sturdy,  old-fashioned 
church-goers  at  home,  amid  the  propitious  influences  of  a  land  where 
they  enjoy  the  inherited 

*  Freedom  to  worship  Gon,' 

how  different  the  day  on  ship-board,  under  the  blight  of  that  oft-repeated 
maxim  :  *  No  Sabbath  ofl*  soundings.' 

At  nine  in  the  evening,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  armament 
commenced  landing.  Before  mid-night  the  whole  force  was  under  march 
for  the  interior.  The  mutineers  had  fled  over  the  hills,  and  through  the 
woods,  among  the  rocks,  caves,  and  mountain-passes,  up  the  valleys, 
and  across  the  fields,  in  all  directions,  wliither  stem  fear  urged  them, 
'  with  winged  footsteps,*  or  hope  held  out  to  them  the  promise  of  a 
shelter.  But  over  the  hills,  and  tlirough  the  woods,  among  the  rocks, 
caves,  and  mountain-passes,  up  the  valleys,  and  across  the  fields,  like 
the  avenging  spirit  of  restless  Cain,  followed  justice  in  hot  pursuit.  We 
will  not  lift  the  veil  of  night  to  peer  after  the  retreating  fugitives,  or 
watch  the  stealthy  approach  of  their  relentless  pursuers.  Let  the  dark- 
ness cover  the  fright  of  the  one,  and  the  weary  toil  of  the  other. 

r^    A     y         THE        S    K    C     O     N     D  :      M    O    N    D    A    Y  . 

*  You  are  my  prisoner,  Sir  1 '  —  Old  Tlat. 

As  the  morning  dawn  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  the  shades  of 
night  dissolved  in  the  glory  of  approaching  day,  the  gathering  divisions, 
fatigued  with  the  march,  and  the  unwonted  duty,  came  forth  with  their 
captives  from  forest  and  defile,  and  met  upon  a  cleared  plateau,  gently 
sloping  toward  the  rising  sun,  where  they  bivouacked  for  a  time  to  take 
their  morning  meal,  and  repose  their  weary  limbs  on  the  seductive 
sward. 
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On  ship-board  every  eye  was  landward,  every  one  was  on  the  alert, 
in  anticipation  of  their  return.  The  whole  visible  surface  of  the  island 
was  frequently  and  eagerly  swept  with  the  glasses  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  from  the  highest  summit  to  the  sea.  We  wondered  whether 
they  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  ;  whether  they  had  surprised  the 
mutineers,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  ;  or  had  overtaken  them,  acting 
on  the  defensive,  and  fighting  had  ensued ;  whether  they  had  succeeded 
in  taking  any  ;  whether  they  had  themselves  met  with  any  accident 
or  loss. 

About  noon  the  little  armament  was  descried  wending  its  way  to  the 
shore  along  one  of  the  crooked  paths  that  conveyed  toward  the  bay. 
Have  they  any  prisoners  ?  There  certainly  seem  to  be  more  than  the 
onehundred-and-twenty  who  left  the  ship.  Are  the  others  coolies,  or 
only  natives  attracted  by  the  mihtary  display  ?  They  must  be,  yes, 
they  must  be  captives,  for  they  are  closely  guarded.  The  telescope  pre- 
sently revealed  to  us  the  success  of  the  invasion  ;  the  careless,  straggling 
march,  the  dejected  appearance,  the  strict  vigilance  of  their  escort, 
plainly  told  the  tale  of  the  additional  fifty.  On  reaching  the  shore,  the 
prisoners  were  put  in  one  of  the  long  palm- thatched  huts,  under  charge 
of  a  sufficient  guard,  until  preparation  could  be  made  for  them  on  board 
the  ship.  The  troops  reembarked,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  recovering  firom  the  fatigues  of  their  busy  night,  and  recounting  to 
their  wondering  shipmates  marvellous  tales  of  prowess  and  feats  of 
arms. 

DAY        THE        THIRD:        TUESDAY. 

'  One  night  came  on  a  Imrricane,  tho  soa  was  mountains  rolling. 
One  Barnkt  Buntlinb  tamed  bis  quid,  and  said  to  Billy  Bowlitoe  : 
A  strong  sou'wester 's  brewing,  Billy,  do  n't  you  bcsar  It  roar  now  ? 
Lord  help  mel  how  I  i>ity  all  unhappy  folks  on  shore  now  I  '  —  Sea  So:^o. 

A  FRESH  breeze  came  dashing  over  the  water,  and  a  frolicking  retinue 
of  white  caps  came  tumbling  into  the  bay,  by  way  of  opening  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  day's  entertainment.  The  sky  was  of  the  deepest, 
clearest  blue,  flecked  here  and  there  with  snow-white  trade-clouds,  and 
the  air  so  limpid  that  the  most  distant  objects  were  brought  out  in  vivid 
relief  to  the  eye.  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  Heavens  the  wind  rose  too, 
and  whistled  many  a  lively  blast  through  the  rigging  :  the  sea  rose  too, 
and  played  many  a  mad  prank  under  the  bows,  along  the  chains,  and 
around  the  rudder  ;  yet  neither  wind  nor  sea  so  violently  as  to  interrupt 
the  flying  boats  which  were  conveying  orders  and  provisions  to  tho  party 
on  shore.  In  the  last  boat  which  pushed  off*  from  the  gang-way  that 
morning,  undeterred  by  the  signs  of  the  times  —  the  increasing  gale,  the 
mustering  clouds,  the  falling  barometer  —  two  luckless  young  members 
of  navydom  started  for  a  bath  and  a  gambol  among  the  streams,  valleys, 
and  hills  of  the  island.  Unhappy  wights  I  how  were  our  calculations 
baffled,  our  venturesome  mettle  tested,  our  poetical  ideas  of  South-Sea 
romance  put  to  flight  I  We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  shore, 
sprinkled  a  wee  bit  on  the  way  thither  by  the  spray  from  the  oars.  The 
prisoners  first  claimed  our  attention  as  we  walked  up  from  the  beach  to 
their  place  of  confinement.  Poor  scamps  !  there  they  were,  fifty  of 
them,  young  and  old,  strong  and  feeble,  all  together  on  the  earth-floor 
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of  the  biiikliiijT,  whose  thatched  roof  shielded  theiri  IVom  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  while  its  open  sides  admitted  the  cool,  fresh  breeze.  The  more 
hardened  and  defiant  amoii||T  them  were  in  double  irons,  the  weaker 
were  only  manacled  ;  the  sick  and  the  boys  were  at  large.  A  few  were 
in  a  pitiable  condition,  exhausted  by  the  long  marcli  from  the  liills, 
sickening  and  dying  with  that  fearful  scourge  of  the  East-Indies,  the 
dysentery.  Some  appeared  completely  stunned  by  the  calamity  which 
had  overtaken  them,  and  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  heedless  of  all  that 
was  passing  around.  A  lew  hard-faced  wretches,  who  were  afterwards 
identified  as  among  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy,  sat  bolt  upright 
amid  the  dreary  scene  of  misery,  reckless  of  the  crime,  and  scornfully 
indiliercnt  to  its  retribution.     One  little  boy,  some  ten  years  of  age, 

•  specially  attracted  our  notice.  He  was  lying  on  the  ground  covered 
with  a  tattered  mat,  his  Mongolian  features  and  slender  fonn  wasted 
with  disease,  the  last  ray  of  hope  fled  from  his  boyish  face,  his  dripping 
tears  telling  more  plainly  than  words  how  despair  had  settled  down  on 
his  young  heart,  how  he  dreaded  lest  indiscriminate  vengeance  should 
overwhelm  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Poor  little  xVyo  I  few  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life  Iiad  he  ever  known  in  his  pauper  home  at  Aiamun  ; 
that  life  itself  sliould  be  utterly  quenched  in  the  agony  of  an  undeserved 
death  was  a  terrible  wo. 

The  freshening  breeze  piped  and  whistled  over  the  grass-growTi  liills 
as  we  letl  the  camp  for  a  stroll.  It  was  an  interesting  country  to  us 
whose  long  incarcora'.ion  within  wooden  walls  had  only  been  relieved  by 
the  monotony  of  sights  and  sounrls  in  the  celestial  empire,  where  sights 
and  sounds,  fashio.is  and  modes  of  life,  are  as  changeless  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  We  strayed  leisurely  from  place  to  place, 
peeped  into  the  bat-tenanted  cave  on  the  point,  made  morning  calls  ou 
the  simple-hL\irted  natives  in  their  neatly-thatched  huts,  climbed  a  crag 
for  a  view  of  the  landscape,  visited  the  deserted  temple  that  stood  near 
the  shore,  whose  Dagons  had  fallen  from  the  crumbling  altar,  whose 
devotees  brought  no  more  oblations  of  smoking  incense. 

By  noon  we  were  weary  of  walking,  and  returned  to  the  caravanserai 
of  captives  and  guard,  hoping  for  a  boat  from  the  ship.  No  boat  came. 
The  wind  increased.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  thick  masses  of  scud 
were  driving  athwart  the  heavens.  The  horizon  wore  that  murky, 
hazy  appearance  which  always  betokens  a  storm.  As  the  day  passed, 
and  the  gale  freshened,  we  began  to  fear  our  prospects  of  getting  on 
hoard  were  growing  *  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.*  Many 
times  did  we  sally  I'ortli  to  the  brow  of  a  neighboring  hillock  to  scan 
the  weath«T  and  calculate  the  chances.  The  last  time  we  went  it  was 
blowing  harder,  and  the  rain  came  driving  furiously  through  the  air. 

*  "Well  I '  said  my  oom]»anion,  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  surround- 
ings, '  our  prospects  for  the  night  are  r.ither  damp  any  where  —  ashore 
or  afloat ;  and  for  aught  1  see,  we  are  fated  to  a  longer  visit  than  wc 
intended  on  this  romantic  island  with  the  jaw-cracking  name.*  A 
.semi-actpiiescent  groan  was  the  only  answer  I  felt  in  the  mood  to 
vouchsafe  for  this  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence.  *  The  next  question,* 
continued  he,  '  is,  where  we  shall  '  put  up  '  for  the  night ;  *  and  quite 
at  our  ease,  in  spite  of  the  raging  elements,  wc  discussecl  this  important 
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point  with  mature  deliberation.  Neither  of  the  buildings  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  coolies  would  we  enter,  that  was  certain  ;  nor  did  we  know 
what  venomous  neighbors  might  intrude  on  our  dreams  if  we  appropriated 
either  of  the  two  comfortable  little  huts  near  them,  whose  tenants  were 
absent.  On  the  other  side  of  the  camp  stood  a  picturesque  lodge  on  the 
brow  of  a  slight  eminence  overlookuig  the  bay.  To  this  promised 
shelter  we  bent  our  steps.  Alas  I  the  poor  lodge  was  out  of  repair.  Its 
ragged  thatch  afforded  no  barrier  to  the  piercing  rain.  '  A  fig  for 
Patchungsan  accommodations  !  we  must  make  one  after  all  I '  Famous 
architects  were  we.  Our  hands  in  the  art  of  house-making  were  guided 
by  a  *  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge  ;  '  and  a  hut  most  unique,  and 
somewhat  amorphous  in  proportions,  grew  up  under  our  auspices.  It 
would  have  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  decide  which  of  the 
architectural  orders  —  or  disorders  —  presided  over  its  erection.  Unlike 
the  graceful  church  spire  *  pointing  its  finger  to  heaven,'  the  angles  and 
gables  of  our  sorry  domicile  sprangled  in  every  conceivable  direction. 
The  thatch  borrowed  for  our  roof  from  the  ruined  lodge,  like  the  Irish- 
man's imperturbable  shanghai  '  would  n't  lay.'  The  boughs  we  cut 
from  neighboring  trees  acted  as  if  the  island  dryads  had  bewitched  them, 
starting  from  the  embryo  hut,  and  frisking  through  the  air  just  as  if 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Several  times  the  rush- 
ing tempest  made  quixotic  assaults  on  our  growing  dormitory,  which 
threatened  to  result  very  diflerently  from  the  knightly  charge  on  the 
wind-mill.  At  last,  however,  human  skill  triumphed,  as  usual,  over 
the  reluctant  elements,  and  the  new  hut  was  inaugurated  in  spite  of 
the  driving  blast.  Having  thickly  bestrewn  the  interior  with  rice-straw 
supplied  by  the  kind  natives,  we  went  to  house-keeping  at  once  ;  m 
other  words,  buried  ourselves  in  the  straw  *  to  sleep,  perchance  to 
dream.'  Alas  for  all  mundane  expectations  !  Half  an  hour  sufficed 
for  the  experiment.  We  lay  with  dogged  resolution  till  the  drenching 
torrents  had  penetrated  the  roof,  and  small  Danubes  and  Mississippis 
were  trickling  over  us  in  every  direction,  deep  enough  to  float  a  Lilli- 
putian navy.  It  was  hard  playing  a  forced  game  with  a  poor  hand 
against  a  hurricane  ;  and  meekly  '  owning  up,'  we  tabernacled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  the  hut  where  were  quartered  the  marines. 
Down  in  one  corner,  burrowed  in  a  pile  of  straw,  in  positions  seldom 
assumed  by  human  legs,  heads,  and  arms,  except  as  the  result  of  a 
Norwalk  tragedy  or  a  steam-boat  explosion,  we  ensconced  ourselves, 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  chilling  wind  and  rain.  *Ah  I  what  a  fall 
was  there,  my  countrymen  I '  from  our  nice,  comfortable  swinging-cots 
and  hammocks  on  board  ship,  to  a  heap  of  straw  in  a  crazy  hut  on  shore, 
whose  rickety  rafters  were  groaning  and  creaking  under  the  furious 
pressure  of  the  hurricane.     Thus  passed  the  night,  slowly,  slowly. 

DAY        TH?:         FOURTH:        WEDNESDAY. 

'Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Seal'  —  Tknxyson. 

An  incident  or  two  helped  to  beguile  the  dragging  hours,  while  in  the 
cold,  wet,  and  darkness,  we  awaited  the  tardy  morning  in  hope  that  the 
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gale  would  abate,  and  we  be  restored  to  our  floating  liome.  Just  after 
midnight  a  rumor  came  flying  through  the  camp  that  the  coolies  among 
the  mountains,  desperate  with  hunger  and  exposure  to  the  storm,  were 
coming  down  to  dislodge  the  guard,  and  reoccupy  their  former  quarters. 
Preparation  was  at  once  made  to  receive  them.  "VYc  resolved  if  they 
did  come  a  battle  should  be  fought  that  would  put  to  the  blush  all  such 
pigmy  skirmishes  as  Thcnnopyloe  or  Chapultepec,  and  would  reflect  on 
the  annals  of  Patchungsan  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  was  a  false  alarm. 
Our  sudden  bravery  collapsed.  "VVe  laid  aside  our  harness,  and  subsided 
again  into  the  straw.  Again  were  we  startled  from  our  benumbing 
ilrowsiness  by  the  sudden  outer}'  of  a  rough  old  salt :  *  There 's  a  son- 
of-a-giui  hanging  himself  I '  Yes,  one  of  the  prisoners,  tired  of  life, 
afraid  of  the  fearful  reckoning  to  come,  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been,  perhaps,  rather  a  witness  than  an  accomphce,  had  attempted, 
with  the  long  Iblds  of  his  turban,  to  bring  his  miserj'^  to  an  end.  He 
was  cut  down,  and  persuaded  to  resume  his  earthly  existence.  Toward 
morning  the  hurricane,  veering  to  another  point  of  the  compass,  assailed 
our  frail  tenement  in  a  new  direction,  and  threatened  to  bury  us  all  in 
one  common  heap.  A  few  well-set  props  arrested  its  fall,  though  in 
humble  imitation  of  its  great  prototype,  the  tower  of  Pisa,  it  exhibited 
an  unmistakable  leaning  toward  motlier  Earth.  "VYith  all  our  care, 
however,  the  poor  building  could  not  maintain  its  integrity  :  some 
large  holes  had  been  Ibrced  in  the  walls,  and  through  these  the  wind 
shrieked  and  yelled  most  appallingly. 

Tluis  the  night  dragged  slowly  onward,  and  morning  approached. 
With  the  first  intimation  of  returning  day,  we  were  out  in  the  storm, 
and  peering  across  the  foaming  waters  for  the  ship.  Poor  old  hulk  I 
she  had  .^^pent  the  night  as  uncomfortably  as  ourselves.  Every  thing 
was  down  from  aloft,  topmasts  housed,  lower  yards  on  deck.  WiUi 
three  anchors  a-head,  she  was  tugging  and  surging  at  her  heavy  chains, 
sometimes  curvetting  proudly  over  the  enormous  billows  that  swept  into 
the  bay  ;  sometimes  plunging  headlong  into  them  and  buiying  herself  in 
dense  clouds  of  whirling  loam.  Astern,  at  a  distance,  so  small  as  to  sug- 
gest the  most  fearful  possibilities,  stretched  the  long,  irregular  line  of 
reel's  on  wliich  the  waves  were  thundering  with  terrific  force.  If  her 
cables  should  part !    ^\i  I  the  good  Fattier  in  Heaven  forbid  ! 

The  day  wore  on.  How  slowly  the  hours  came  and  went.  How 
tardily  the  loitering  minutes  crept  over  the  great  disk  of  time.  How 
fiercely  liowled  and  stormed  the  pitiless  hurricane.  How  inexorable 
the  murky  sky  :  how  gloomy  the  dark  scud  shooting  across  it. 

Toward  noon  we  began  gratefully  to  observe  the  prognostics  of  re- 
turning fair  weather.  Tlie  squalls  came  less  frequently  ;  the  rain 
poured  Icr^s  violently  :  the  black  Heavens  grew  here  and  there  trans^ 
lucent ;  the  general  force  of  the  tempest  began  to  diminish.  In  the 
al\ernoon  the  rain  entirely  ceased,  and  though  the  fitful  gale  continued 
to  blow,  we  took  advantage  of  its  abatement  to  stretch  our  weather- 
beaten  limbs  by  a  stroll  among  the  neighboring  liills,  a  visit  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  search  for  shells  on  the  beach.  Finding  the  tide  at  its  ebb,  we 
pursued  our  quest  on  the  inner  reefs,  out  of  reach  of  the  surf.  A  few 
handfuls  of  beautiful  spotted  cowtIcs  rewarded  the  venture,  and  "we  in- 
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trusted  them  to  the  keeping  of  the  little  Chinese  boy  who  followed  us. 
The  shell-fish  made  a  choice  supper  for  our  hungry  little  attendant  when 
we  returned  to  camp.  But  alas !  for  our  conchological  hopes  I  the  re- 
past ended  ;  the  shells  were  thrown  away,  Poor  ignorant  celestial  I 
how  shamefully  his  mother  neglected  his  early  education  when  she 
omitted  so  imiwrtarit  a  branch  of  zoology  ! 

The  natives,  who  had  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  our  wants, 
re-modeled  and  thatched  our  forlorn  dormitory,  and  made  it  a  comfort- 
able tonenicut  for  the  night.  Therein  we  bestowed  ourselves  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  before,  and  in  due  time  the  cold  realities 
of  Patchuugsan  had  vanished  amid  the  fantasies  of  dream-land. 

DAY     TI:E     PIPTU:     THDRSDAY. 

•  WuEXCK  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  ?  *  —  Miltox. 

*  Tu-MBLE  out  there,  sleepers  I  a  boat  is  coming  I '  The  grateful  sum- 
mons started  us  to  our  feet,  and  made  the  transition  a  sudden  one  from 
slumbrous  oblivion  to  life.  It  took  but  a  single  glance  to  perceive  the 
rising  sun,  and  the  approaching  boat,  whose  dipping  oars  glistened  in 
the  light.  It  todk  but  a  single  moment  to  complete  our  toilette  by 
shaking  off  the  few  straws  that  adhered  to  our  jackets.  Wo  met  the 
boat  at  the  beach,  and  in  a  very  short  time  our  feet  were  again  on  the 
decks  they  were  wont  to  tread.  A  forlorn  pair  of  bipeds  we  I  Our 
thill  white  summer  clothing,  that  looked  so  snowy  and  unblemishable 
when  we  left  the  ship  two  mornings  ago,  now  starchlcss,  drenched, 
bcdraggleil,  variegated  with  hyena  stripe?  and  leopard  spots  of  all  hues 
and  sizes,  and  of  curious  patterns  not  to  be  matched  in  Brussels  or  Bir- 
mingham. A  decidedly  abnormal  condition  of  humanity  ;  but  an  hour's 
rejuvenation  in  our  rooms  below  produced  such  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis as  to  endanger  our  faith  in  personal  identity.  In  fact,  what  with 
the  batli,  the  dressing  case,  the  glossy  shirt  and  exquisite  collar,  the 
tapering  pants  and  imehor-buttoued  jacket,  we  were  almost  enabled  to 
persuade  our  admiring  messmates  at  breakfast  that  we  had  never  lived 
elsewhere  than  in  a  bandbox. 

It  hath  been  matter  of  marvel  to  me  in  my  readings  of  living  authors, 
that  of  our  famous  es.say  writers  and  notable  rhapsodists,  no  one  hath 
taken  it  upon  him  to  descant  more  at  length  upon  the  luxury  of  those 
daily  transturm.itions  in  raiment  whereby  wo  so  wonderfully  enhance 
our  own  ediniort  and  enjoyment,  and  beguile  the  easy  complacency  of 
our  friemls.  H<»  that  o])perveth  the  moods  of  men  hath  doubtless  noticed 
how  noiily  it  doth  lieigliten  the  spirits  and  how  radiant  it  maketh  the 
smiliuiT  f  lee  to  ex(*hange  the  tumbled  linen  for  that  which  the  laun- 
dress h  ith  just  supplied.  The  temper  of  the  man  appeareth  never  so 
good  as  when  lie  walkcth  forth  from  the  toilette,  brisk  and  fresh  —  as 
the  ohl  Carolus  roiii  of  the  last  century  shineth  viiih  a  more  brilliant 
cheer  when  horn  airain  from  the  mint.  Were  I  not  too  intently  en- 
cragcd  in  n'conliiiir  these  veracious  chronicles  for  the  advantage  of  the 
future  historian,  it  would  verily  delight  me  to  tarr}',  by  the  way,  over 
such  an  episo<le  myself 

It  was  ipiite  proper  that  a  storm  which  had  risen  so  suddenly  slumld, 
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wlicji  its  force  was  spent,  as  suddenly  die.  It  soon  fell  calm.  The 
tumultuous  waves  wliieli  had  been  tumbling  and  roaring  for  two  days, 
subsided  into  a  long  regular  swell.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  ready 
crew,  under  suitable  direction,  restored  the  ship  to  her  usual  form  and 
comeliness,  stepping  the  masts,  crossing  the  yards,  readjusting  the  rig- 
ging. In  the  afternoon  our  prisoners  were  embaiked,  and  much  more 
comfortable  quarters  did  they  find  on  board  ship,  albeit  not  so  roomy  as 
on  shore.  Poor  wretches  !  as  they  crossed  the  gangway  one  by  one  and 
huddled  in  a  crowd  between  tlie  guns,  their  anxious  look  as  they  scanned 
the  faces  of  tlieir  captors,  their  wo-bcgone  features,  the  trembling  limbs 
of  those  who  were  wasted  with  disease,  were  pitiable  indeed.  But  they 
vxcre  soon  reassured.  The  sick  were  placed  under  medical  supervision, 
tlie  well  were  supj)lied  with  food  and  changes  of  apparel.  Among  the 
former  was  little  Ayo,  whose  grief  had  so  touched  our  sympathies  on 
shore.  His  fears  were  speedily  allayed,  and  with  tender  nursing  he  re- 
covered. It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  attachment  which  seemed 
to  spring  up  in  his  little  heart  toward  those  who  had  cared  for  him. 
Like  a  pet  lamb  he  would  follow  them  abont  the  decks,  and,  unable  to 
talk  any  Innguage  but  his  mother  tongue,  would  look  up  into  tlieir 
laces  with  a  smile  of  grateful  allection,  the  more  ])athetic  because  un- 
s])oken.  It  was  a  sorrowful  day  fur  i»oor  little  Avu  when  he  left  the 
ship  for  his  comfortless  Chinese  home. 

D  AY    T  :i  E    3  :  ::  :  i:  :      •.;.:.•  a  y  . 
•  Face  tliy  foe  in  Uio  fioM  and  pcrdianro  tli-m  will  mci-t  lliy  niastor. " — Tltpek. 

FiioM  the  star-chamber  whence  issued  all  tlie  decrees  that  regulated 
the  movements  and  morals  of  our  lloatiuir  community  —  the  cabin  — 
came  forth  another  orderfor  another  expedition.  The  ^jreparations  for  this 
second  invasion  were  similar  to  those  which  preceded  the  departure  of 
tlie  iirst ;  so,  dear  reader,  while  the  bustle  and  turmoil  which  inaugu- 
rate all  great  enterprises  are  being  reenacted,  let  us  ignore  tlie  din  and 
take  a  nap,  or  look  over  the  home  and  European  newspajKirs  we  re- 
ceived by  the  last  P.  and  O.  S.  N.  Co.'s  mail  steamer  before  leaving 
Hongkong. 

At  night,  the  antecedent  labors  all  completed,  the  second  draft  of 
men,  numbering  some  seventy  well-armed,  disembarked  on  the  smooth 
sandy  beach  of  the  bay.  The  chronicler  of  these  stirring  events  was  a 
redoubtable  volunteer  on  that  occasion  —  so  come  along,  brave  reader, 
if  you  wish  to  be  put  through  the  toils  and  adventures  of  secret  service 
on  shore,  and  see  how  cleverly  they  manage  to  make  night  hideous  at 
your  antipodes.  Let  us  make  an  incursion  among  these  ilying  barba- 
rians that  shall  be  memorable  in  the  future  history  of  Patchungsan. 
Let  us  restrain  our  natural  im])etuosity,  lest  our  blood-thirsty  disposition 
make  too  great  havoc  among  these  harmless  pirates. 

We  had  already  landed  and  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  march  before 
our  ^Lidjicosiman  guides  made  their  appearance.  A  light  misty  rain 
was  falling,  and  while  wo  waited  the  pattering  drops  came  thicker  and 
fa.ster,  so  that  we  had  become  quite  thoroughly  drenched  before  our 
cohort  was  fairly  en  route.     Our  way  lay  for  a  long  distance  through 
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the  level  plains  bordering  on  the  bay,  and  we  plodded  on  through  mud 
and  rain  in  silence.  It  would  have  excited  the  risibilities  of  even  the 
sour-visaged  Penates  of  Madjicosiman  households  could  they  have  seen 
the  lugubrious  aspect  we  must  have  presented,  as  our  long  line  wound 
about  in  Indian  file  among  the  rocks  and  bushes,  vanishing  for  a  time 
in  the  deep  gulches  which  intersected  the  track  and  then  reappearing 
on  the  opposite  side  —  all  the  time  the  mud  and  water  splashing  under 
our  feet,  and  the  rain  coming  down  right  merrily.  Finally  our  path 
led  away  from  the  shore,  or  rather  the  curving  line  of  the  bay  diverged 
from  the  path,  and  we  struck  boldly  into  the  interior,  leaving  on  our 
right  a  dense  dark  grove  of  pines,  whose  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  tro- 
pical thicket  we  skirted  for  a  long  distance.  Sometimes  our  course  led 
us  into  it,  and  then  we  fantastically  illustrated  the  ups  and  downs  of 
human  life,  sliding  and  tumbling  along  in  a  narrow,  rugged  path, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  eyes,  or  traceable  by  the  feet,  slippery  with  mire 
and  matted  with  the  irregular  meshes  of  tough,  gnarled,  interlacing 
roots.  On  clearing  the  pines  we  emerged  upon  ground  rougher  and 
boggier  than  before,  over  w^hich  our  native  guides,  heedless  alike  of 
darkness  and  rain,  led  us  by  devious  ways.  At  mid-night  we  reached 
a  grove  on  the  side  of  a  gently-rising  hill,  which  had  been  selected  as 
our  rendezvous.  Here,  in  charge  of  an  African  baggage-guard,  who 
would  have  defended*  their  trust,  especially  the  provisions  and  grog,  to 
the  very  last  gasp,  were  left  the  haversacks  and  most  of  the  horses. 

DAY  THE  SEVENTH:   SATURDAY. 

'  Alas  1  what  boots  the  long,  laborious  qneat  ? '  — Wordswortil 

A  DELECTABLE  modc  of  rusticating !  A  famous  chance  for  a  snufTof 
fresh  mountain  air  !  Seductive  visions  of  noon-day  butter-cups  and 
daisies  vanished  in  the  cold  realities  of  a  mid-night  rain.  Dreams  of 
equestrian  joys  and  tandem  drives  among  green  hills  and  along  flowery 
meads,  subsided  into  the  tamest  sort  of  views  afoot ;  those  views  them- 
selves quite  inappreciable  in  the  Cimmerian  pall  that  enshrouded  the 
whole  island.  Visiting  a  foreign  country  by  night  in  a  pouring  storm, 
with  a  straggling  gang  of  stealthy  marauders,  I  could  not  conscienti- 
ously recommend  to  ordinary  tourists.  Still  less  would  I  wish  to  be 
called  upon  to  testify  its  advantages  over  the  modern  style  of  '  doing ' 
London  or  Paris  in  a  few  hours  by  the  kindly  aid  of  steam  and  a 
stranger's  guide. 

A  short  period  of  rest  sufficient  for  a  hasty  lunch  taken  in  the  wet 
and  darkness,  was  the  prelude  to  our  nocturnal  achievements.  Our 
force  was  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which,  guided  by  a  native, 
took  up  its' line  of  march  tlirough  the  tract  of  country  assigned  it,  in 
quest  of  the  unsuspecting  fugitives.  And  thus  appointed,  we  bravely 
issued  forth  into  the  dark,  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Japhet  in  search 
of  a  father.  Sometimes  we  were  in  a  path  —  sometimes  not  —  most 
frequently  not.  The  ground  was  heavier  and  rockier  than  that  we  had 
already  traversed.  Coral  fences  and  cactus  hedges  interposed  formid- 
able barriers  to  our  progress.  The  gulches  were  more  frequent,  deeper, 
harder  to  cross  ;  in  many  of  them,  usually  dry,  muddy  torrents  now 
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came  (lashinpr  and  foaming  down  from  the  hills,  in  which,  from  llie  un- 
certainty of  foothold,  many  a  patriotic  minion  of  avenging  justice  cooled 
his  ardor  by  an  involuntary  bath. 

In  the  first  expedition  most  of  the  captive  coolies  had  been  taken  iu 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives.  As  we  expected  to  entrap  them  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  our  object  was  to  visit  everj'  semblance  of  a  hut  in  the 
section  of  the  island  allotted  us.  For  a  long  time  we  straggled  about 
in  the  darkness,  surroimding  and  ransacking  every  building  wo  found, 
suddenly  opening  the  doors  and  thrusting  in  torches,  whose  blazing  glare 
startled  the  sleepers  from  their  dreams,  and  brought  out  in  bold  relief 
the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  within  —  yet  doing  little  else  than 
'  astonishing  the  natives.'  The  birds  had  llowni.  The  first  invasiou 
had  warned  them  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  now  they  were,  doubtless,  safe 
among  the  iastne?scs  of  the  mountain,  whither  we  could  not  follow.  At 
last,  tired  of  the  fruitless  search,  we  halted  before  the  door  of  an  un- 
tenanted hut.  The  guide,  though  on  horseback  all  the  time,  showed 
most  unequivocal  signs  of  weariness,  and  alighting  from  the  wooden 
saddle  of  his  dripping  Rosinante,  squattetl  on  his  heels,  quite  at  home. 
The  edifice  was  not  a  very  capacious  one,  nor  was  it  impervious  to  wind 
and  rain,  for  large  portions  of  thatch  were  wanting  in  the  roof.  The 
Old  Mortality  of  architecture  had  not  lately  visited  Patchungsan,  for  be 
surely  had  not  the  heart  to  neglect  such  a  j)oor  dilapidated  shell  tliat 
needed  so  many  touches  of  his  skill  to  make  it  even  tolerable  shelter 
for  a  party  of  men  already  half  drowned  by  the  storm.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ravine,  close  by  us,  and  not  a  dozen  rods  distant,  stood 
another  and  larger  hut,  in  which  a  light  lire  was  blazing.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  had  reached  the  door.  AVliere  were  the  inmates  ?  Not  a 
soul  was  there,  nor  aught  but  embers  remained  of  the  crackling  fire  we 
had  been  watching.  Were  they  coolies  who  had  caught  the  alarm  and 
escaped  us  ?  or  were  they  natives  who  had  taken  fright  at  our  hostile 
aiTay  I  or  were  the  shadowy  figures  we  had  seen  moving  to  and  firo 
around  the  fire  some  of  our  own  parties  who  had  resumed  their  wander- 
ings ?  AVe  rekindled  the  blaze  and  imparted  such  a  cheery  aspect  to 
the  smoky  place  as  induced  us  to  remain.  The  arms  were  brought  in 
and  stacked,  the  fire  replenished  with  sticks  and  straw  from  the  thatch, 
and  we  all  disposeil  ourselves  inside  the  seven-by-nine  hut  as  well  as  its 
accommodations  would  allow,  to  dry  our  clothes  if  possible,  to  sleep  if 
j)ossible,  at  any  rate  to  wait  for  return  of  light.  One-half  the  space 
within  was  occupied  by  a  platform  composed  of  small  sticks  and  poles 
theoretically  straight,  but  really  quite  erratic  and  willful  in  their  original 
growth — the  whole  raised  about  a  cubit  from  the  ground.  On  this 
the  simple  Madjicosimans  spread  their  mats  at  night  and  resign  them- 
selves to  rest.  We  used  it  for  the  same  purpose,  though,  alas,  the  mats 
were  not  there  to  prevent  tlie  crooks  and  knots  of  the  bare  poles  from 
imprinting  on  our  backs  curious  diagrams  of  conic  sections  and  angles 
uncomfortably  acute. 

At  ibur  o'clock  the  dense  heavy  clouds  began  to  admit  signs  of  ap- 
proaching day, 

'  A.VD,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.' 

We  prepared  to  resuine  our  wanderings.     The  men  re-loaded  their 
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muskets  and  pistols,  and  buckled  on  their  cutlasses.  The  guide  re- 
mounted his  drooping  beast.  Four  hours  more  of  staggering  in  slimy 
paths,  across  flooded  fields,  through  submerged  thickets  of  brake  and 
cactus,  over  the  rocky  beds  of  hurrying  brooks,  along  the  slippery  em- 
bankments of  rice  patches,  and  all  the  time  under  the  peltings  of  a  tro- 
pical rain  so  abundant  that  Nature  seemed  revelling  in  the  delights  of 
a  grand  triumphant  wash-day,  and  doing  her  best  to  cleanse  the  earth 
of  the  stains  left  upon  it  by  the  descendants  of  him  whose  fall 

'  Brought  sin  into  this  world,  and  all  our  wo.* 

Four  hours  more  of  this  attractive  morning  ramble,  and  we  finally  drew 
up  at  the  deserted  temple  in  the  grove  on  the  hill-side,  whither  our 
sable  baggage-guard  had  removed  the  haversacks  and  horses  during  the 
night.  The  other  detachments  soon  after  began  to  arrive,  having  most 
of  them  to  boast  of  as  little  success  as  ourselves.  A  fire  was  speedily 
kindled  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  and  breakfast  served  out  as  the  par- 
ties came  straggling  in.  The  steaming  coflee,  which  we  sipped  con 
amare,  enlivened  our  spirits.  The  ridiculous  appearance  of  our  reek- 
ing accoutrements,  and  the  funny  adventures  of  our  deeds  of  darkness, 
created  peals  of  merriment  that  shook  again  and  again  the  ruined 
sanctuary  in  which  we  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm.  Refreshed 
by  the  meal  and  an  hour's  repose,  we  left  the  moss-grown  temple  to 
enjoy  once  more  the  solitude  of  its  sacred  grove,  and  took  our  departure 
for  the  beach.  The  luxury  of  an  afternoon's  siesta  on  board  our  float- 
ing home  helped  us  to  forget  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  night.  The 
breaking  clouds  rent  asunder  their  stormy  veil  and  displayed  the  glori- 
ous sun  looking  down  from  mid-heaven  with  benignant  cheer,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  strange  deeds  enacted  during  his  absence. 

EPILOGUE. 

*Hkae  the  conclosion  of  the  whole  matter. '  —  Solomon. 

The  tale  is  told.  Here  endeth  the  chronicle  of  seven  days'  sojourn 
in  the  waters  of  the  Madjicosima  group.  The  following  morning,  holy 
time  wag  again  desecrated  by  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  secular  labor. 
The  harbor  of  Patchungsan  resounded  with  the  manifold  echoes  of  a 
ship  preparing  for  departure  —  the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle  and  hoarse 
call,  *  All  hands  up  anchor  1 '  —  the  tramp  of  the  mustering  crew  along 
the  decks,  the  rustling  of  ropes  —  the  trumpet-orders  of  the  oflicer  aft ; 
the  rumbling  of  the  capstan  and  rattling  of  the  chain  as  it  comes  in 
from  the  watery  depths.  The  anchor  is  wrenched  from  its  coral  bed, 
the  snowy  sails  swell  to  the  wiuds,  the  dancing  waters  ripple  under  the 
prow  —  we  are  away !  Away,  with  our  living  freight  of  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  to  be  handed  over  to  justice,  or  restored  to  their  Oriental 
homes.  Adieu  to  the  joyous  sun-lit  peaks,  the  smiling  vales,  the  vine- 
clad  rocks.  Our  ship  sweeps  proudly  onward  before  the  freshening 
breeze.  The  sun  rides  high  in  the  heavens  —  the  Eight  Huge  Hills 
astern  are  fading  in  the  dim  blue.  The  sun  goes  down  in  the  west,  and 
so,  '  'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  murk,'  go  down  the  mountain,  the 
forest,  the  crag,  and  are  hid  by  the  distant  wave.  Once  more  —  once 
more  —  alone  on  the  sea  ! 
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Call  her  not  vain,  nor  blame  her  not  that  she 

"Whom  Loveliness  in  joyful  triumph  owns, 

Plays  not  the  cloistering  nun,  but  freely  lays- 

Her  fair  page  open  to  bo  read  of  all. 

And  f^enerously  familiar  to  the  light. 

(While  Purity  and  Prido  around  her  still 

Bring  radiant  Honor  to  enchant  the  air!) 

God  was  not  chary  when  He  fashioned  her, 

But  wrought  with  liberal  hand  —  not  hoarding  up 

Within  His  undreamed  treasure  of  spells 

The  fairer  forces  perfected  in  her : 

She  doeth  but  as  Qe,  in  that  she  makes 

Munillcent  using  of  His  blessing  gifls. 

Wherefore  thus  lavish  of  His  soveran  art 

Tiiat  to  her  eye  its  jewelled  arrows  left, 

Stored  in  the  silken  quiver  of  the  lash  : 

That  to  her  hair  the  changeful  glory  placed 

Of  seas  at  mid-night  sprinkled  with  the  stars ; 

That  from  the  subtler  rimming  of  a  cloud 

Caught  for  her  skin  a  softly  lustrous  layer, 

Transparently  inlaid  on  lip  and  check, 

To  show  the  bright  blood  exquisitely  through  ,- 

That  gave  her  step  the  striveless,  pleasant  How 

Of  motion  riding  on  a  summer  wave  ; 

That  with  an  energy  so  fine  and  bold, 

Meted  and  drew  the  lines  which  mould  a  shape 

Whose  least  dividing  by  the  toyful  air. 

Comes  with  a  pathos  matchless  under  heaven  X 

By  all  that  we  may  mark  in  earth  or  sky, 

How  eloquently  is  the  lesson  taught, 

That  with  a  boon  as  bounteously  tt<?  deal 

As  the  lirst  Almoner. 

Note  but  the  bird, 
That  with  the  earliest  blazonry  of  dawn, 
Pours  round  through  heaven  so  streamingly  his  song : 
As  life  itself  came  to  him  on  the  sound. 
And  wings  were  newly  made  to  bear  it  on : 
Whose  treble  only  falters  into  rest 
With  the  last  dropping  of  his  lids  in  sleep. 
Say,  do  ye  weary  of  his  dainty  song, 
i'linging  a  daily  sweetness  on  your  ways? 
And  then  the  tlowers,  spring  they  not  everywhere *? 
A  haunting  joy  and  yet  a  marvel  ever; 
Wliose  tender  bravery  and  aery  grace, 
A  kindling  there  of  something  spiritual, 
])o  make  it  possible  to  dream  them  even 
Our  vanished  loved  ones  wearing  such  a  guise. 
And  leaping  to  our  feet  in  greeting  glad. 
Oh  I  do  yo  ask  them  in  their  lowliness, 
To  fold  their  leaves  for  idle  pageantry, 
Nor  give  the  air  one  token  where  they  bend  ? 
Not  lightly  was  the  mission  set  apart 
To  Beauty's  singing,  visible  or  voiced ; 
So  that  the  dearness  of  its  perfect  rhythm 
With  all  our  nature  blendeth  for  attune : 
And,  with  an  ever-present  inspiration, 
Entreat  an  inner  fkimesa  to  our  lives  I 
KocktonyiN.  y.)  Jamoici   A.  SCiLmvT. 
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Scljebiasms. 


lY     PAUL     SIOOVOLE. 


MUSINGS      OP      A      CITY      RAIL-ROAD      CONDUCTOR. 


"We  manage  matters  better  now.  \Ye  have  had  a  reform  in  our 
arrangements.  "VVe  have  begun  to  give  attention  to  some  of  the  little 
things  which  are  so  essential  to  our  passengers'  comfort.  Americans 
are  or  ought  to  be  proverbial  for  indifference  to  little  things.  It  is  so 
important  for  us  to  get  a  rail-road  route  *  through,'  and  in  running  order, 
that  we  strain  every  nerve  to  attain  this,  and  wholly  neglect  minor 
matters,  such  as  dust,  ventilation,  care  of  baggage,  and  the  thousand- 
and-one  petty  details  that  specifically  and  directly  '  don't  pay.'  We 
shall  look  after  these  things  by-and-by,  as  our  people  grow  more  luxu- 
rious, and  the  competition  of  rivals  tempts  patronage  by  superior  minis- 
tration to  comfort.  I  flatter  myself,  too,  sometimes,  that  my  endeavors 
to  call  public  attention  to  our  way  of  *  stowing  cargo,'  have  not  been 
wholly  in  vain. 

We  have  begun  with  the  cushions.  Some  ingenious  manufacturer 
has  prepared  for  us  a  stuff  for  the  covering,  stamped  or  woven  with 
bright  and  narrow  transverse  stripes  that  stretch  across  the  cushion  at 
proper  intervals.  Between  the  stripes  is  a  lawful  seat,  so  that  a  man 
can  no  longer  sit  upon  two  seats,  or  a  woman  upon  three,  without  such 
*  a  spread '  being  apparent  and  open  to  observation.  This  is  a  great 
deprivation  to  many.  That  class  of  '  gentry  '  who  luxuriate  by  sitting 
lengthwise,  are  obliged  to  give  up  one  of  their  proclivities,  and  to  try 
and  sit  up  and  be  decent  in  spite  of  their  nature.  Passengers  can  no 
longer  place  a  parcel,  or  a  dog,  or  a  child  beside  them  without  palpably 
encroaching  upon  a  seat  worth  *  five  cents.'  Any  one  coming  in  can 
detect  in  a  moment,  at  a  glance,  whether  there  be  vacant  seats.  When 
one  is  asked  to  '  move  up '  he  cannot  simply  jump  up  and  down  in  the 
same  place  as  ivas  the  custom  of  many ;  but  if  he  sits  out  of  a  slip,  or 
astride  a  stripe,  you  can  fasten  the  trespass  upon  the  wretch  by  ocular 
demonstration.     So  much  for  our  new  cushions. 

We  have  '  put  down '  sitting  cross-legged  in  our  cars.  We  are  get- 
ting up  a  new  set  of  by-laws  for  passengers.  We  do  n't  allow  them  to 
sit  cross-legged.  It  has  cost  me  a  deal  of  trouble  to  cure  this  detestable 
habit  in  my  male  guests.  There  is  scarcely  any  little  matter  that  gives 
so  much  offence  to  the  ladies,  or  is  so  annoying  to  gentlemen.  Some 
people  will  sprawl  over  several  seats ;  still,  by  sitting  down  upon  them, 
they  will  contrive  to  get  into  their  places.  But  the  cross-legged  sitter 
is  deaf  and  impenetrable  to  a  hint,  and  defies  practical  rebuke.  He 
swings  one  leg  and  foot  leisurely  across  the  aisle,  and  by  a  *  masterly 
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inactivity,'  assaults  the  shins  of  all  who  pass  in  or  out  of  the  car,  and 
brings  down  liis  enemy  at  his  feet  without  seeming  to  strike  a  blow, 
lie  would  be  sole  monarch  of  the  car.  He  sits  in  sublime  unconsciouB- 
ucss  of  the  comfort  or  even  existence  of  any  other.  He  is  at  ease,  read- 
ing his  newspaper,  or  picking  his  teeth,  or  gazing  listlessly  at  the  pass- 
ing panorama.  AMiat  though  none  can  pass  him  without  stepping 
liigli  and  wide  enough  to  cross  a  gutter,  and  perhaps  be  laid  by  tlie  heels 
at  that  I  What  though  he  trip  up  every  passenger  ^vho  has  not  buc- 
cessfuUy  studied  with  the  Ravels  or  acrobats !  Wliat  though  he  leave 
the  prints  of  his  soiled  *  brogan '  upon  your  wliite  pantaloons  or  your 
daughter's  stockings,  or  make  a  breach  through  your  wife's  flounces  I 
He  is  comfortable  I  It  does  not  suit  his  style  of  '  ^^osc  '  to  sit  up  like  a 
man  who  has  not  inherited  consumption,  but  has  the  use  of  his  muscles 
and  limbs.  He  has  a  'j?05(j'  of  his  own.  His  shoulders  are  thrown 
forward,  his  head  and  neck  are  bent  over  in  the  same  direction,  and  he 
is  inclined  to  *  double  up '  like  a  baboon. 

I  once  had  a  car  filled  with  West-Point  cadets.  You  should  have 
seen  them  sit  iu  their  places.  They  were  entirely  at  case,  and  full  of 
spirits,  and  fun,  and  IroUc  ;  but  each  man  sat  in  his  seat  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  was  never  so  astonished  as  then  at  the  capacity  of  my  car.  It 
seemed  impossible  the  seats  were  all  occupied.  Each  person  had  more 
room  than  he  required.  No  one  jostled  another,  and  each  sat  in  his 
place.  If  our  passengers  camiot  learn  better  manners,  we  shall  have  to 
have  a  school  set  up  and  have  them  drilled  and  taught  the  art  of  sit- 
ting down.  *  A  very  little  and  paltry  matter  for  a  conductor  to  bother 
his  foolish  head  about,'  says  some  one,  perhaps.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a 
great  matter.  Aside  from  the  comfort  of  others,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
'  unbought  grace  of  life.'  Is  it  not  written  as  part  of  the  imperishable 
fame  of  the  great  Siddons,  that  she  knew  how  to  sit  down  ?  Has  not 
Fanny  Elssler  brought  down  the  house  as  she  sank  into  a  sitting  pos- 
tiu*e,  gently  as  a  cloud  ?  Siddons  and  Elssler  had  overcome  the  vicious 
awkwardness  that  results  from  bad  education,  (if  they  ever  had  it,)  and 
sat  naturally.  Does  any  body  suppose  thirty  North- American  Indians 
would  sit  cross-legged  in  a  narrow  car,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  each 
other's  shins  ? 

I  never  heard  but  one  defence  of  this  miserable  vice  of  car-travellers. 
William  St.  Augustine  W'iggins,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  (of  the  modem  code 
school)  *  by  trade,'  lives  just  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  When  he  gets 
in  my  car  in  the  morning,  he  is  usually  the  first  passenger.  Ho  for- 
merly sat  near  the  rear  door  where  he  entered.  His  shoes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  dust  when  he  gets  on  the  car.  "V^Tien  he  left 
the  car  near  the  City-Hall,  I  frequently  observed  his  shoes  were  quite 
fresh  and  clean.  How  did  he  manage  this  ?  I  wondered  at  the  mys- 
tery. Did  he  use  his  handkerchief  ?  Not  ho  :  that  was  his  own.  I 
kept  him  under  close  survcilhmce.  I  watched  vainly  for  several  days 
before  I  discovered  it.  He  was  an  inveterate  cross-legged  sitter.  He 
was  so  seated  that  all  who  passed  in  or  out  of  the  car  must  span  his  ex- 
tremities. Horrible  dictu !  His  shoes  were  swept  by  every  lady's 
skirts  and  every  gentleman's  pantaloons  that  entered  the  car !     I 
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pointed  out  this  little  piece  of  ingenuity  to  a  few  gentlemen,  who  after- 
ward made  it  a  point  to  step  high  as  they  passed  him,  and  come  down 
with  full  weight  upon  his  toes.  The  rascal  saw  he  was  detected.  He 
tried  for  a  while  to  hrave  it  out,  and  feigned  unconsciousness ;  but  the 
trick  was  too  gross,  and  he  gave  it  up.  Now  he  sneaks  down  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  car,  and  indulges  his  cross-legged  propensities  at  the 
expense  of  only  the  conductor. 

When  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  these  contemners  of  Chesterfield 
are  seated  in  the  same  car,  it  requires  great  courage  in  man  or  woman 
to  encounter  the  barricade.  Few  have  the  hardihood  to  risk  life  and 
limb  through  this  chevaiix-de-frise  of  legs.  The  bold  pay  dearly  for 
their  courage.  Bruised  shins  and  soiled  garments  they  expect,  and  are 
not  disappointed.  Not  unfrequently,  in  spite  of  their  strength  and  pre- 
oautions,  they  are  brought  to  the  floor.  Fie,  gentlemen !  is  there  no 
sense  of  shame  in  you  ?  Can  you  not  see,  or  be  taught,  that  where  so 
many  human  beings  are  huddled  together  in  so  small  a  space,  every 
one  must  give  up  a  great  many  of  his  personal  peculiarities,  and  per- 
haps peculiar  comforts,  for  the  general  accommodation  of  all  ?  Suppose 
each  person,  in  a  crowded  car,  gave  way  to  his  inclinations,  and  in- 
dulged, regardless  of  others  convenience,  in  all  the  favorite  little  habits 
that  conduce  most  to  his  especial  comfort,  what  a  precious  scene  we 
should  have  I  There  might  be  among  the  crowd  those  who  have  habits 
and  inclinations  as  disgusting  to  you  as  to  your  victims  is  your  favorite 
luxury  of  raising  one  foot  in  the  air  to  kick  the  shins  and  lift  the  skirts 
of  other  passengers. 

For  instance,  there  is  Charles  Vellum,  a  petty  broker  in  "Wall-street, 
who  has  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  imitation  —  perhaps  !  For  see  that 
small  man  in  black,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  sallow  complexion, 
with  angular  limbs,  and  haggard  countenance,  sitting  near  the  remote 
comer  of  the  car.  His  breath  is  not  naturally  suggestive  of  a  *  thou- 
sand flowers,'  and  he  mends  the  matter  by  constantly  munching  baked 
pea-nuts.  I  have  read  once  a  very  learned  essay  upon  the  'Esthetics 
of  Eating,'  and  I  dare  say  human  feeding  is  generally  a  rational  matter. 
Men  do  not  all  cat  as  pigs.  Like  other  animal  instincts,  by  cultivation 
and  refinement,  it  loses  half  the  grossness  of  its  original  character.  In 
fact,  in  all  pleasures  of  sense  we  may  rise  above  our  animal  nature. 
We  luxuriate  in  our  sensations,  and  revel  in  our  emotions.  By  the 
power  of  memory  and  imagination,  we  intellectually  distQ,  as  it  were, 
from  our  physical  pleasures,  while  in  the  very  act  of  enjoyment,  a 
secondary  refined  ecstacy.  Charles  Vellum  has  not  risen  to  this.  He 
takes  things  as  he  finds  thcni,  and  a  baked  pea-nut  is  still  a  baked  pea- 
nut to  him,  and  nothing  cIfc.  In  the  morning  he  has  a  few,  which  he 
crushes  sparsely,  now  and  then,  one  with  a  suppressed  crackle,  shying 
a  shell  furtively  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  in  the 
aisle,  or  out  the  window.  In  the  evening,  riding  up,  he  is  in  his  glory. 
His  pockets  are  full ;  his  hands  are  full ;  and  he  devours  with  a  greedir 
ness  worthy  a  better  fruit.  Shells,  *  shucks,'  and  *  chads,'  fly  on  either 
side,  and  his  jaws  move  with  a  rapid,  grinding  noise,  as  if  he  had  a 
small  coflee-mill  in  his  mouth.     A  special  by-law  we  have  for  this  fel- 
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low.  His  speciality  being  preeminently  disgusting,  entitles  him  to  an 
exclusive  stye  of  his  own.  He  is  to  be  penned  off  from  the  general 
company,  where  he  can  have  a  trough  to  himself. 


Speaking  of  feet  so  much,  are  not  men's  slippers  coming  in  vogue 
more  than  formerly  ?  My  car  looks  cheerful  of  a  morning,  with  so  many 
neat  stockings  and  pumps.  Pumps  I  The  very  word  is  suggestive  (xf 
cool  comfort  in  this  sunmier  solstice.  Slippers  !  Their  exile  has  been  a 
long  one.  Their  return  to  good  society  calls  for  a  joyous  welcome. 
Some  conspiracy  among  cordw*ainers,  1  suspect,  first  introduced  boots 
into  *  dress.'  Boots  !  Ugh  I  The  name  recalls  torture,  historical  and 
I)ersonal.  They  were  invented  for  the  camp,  not  the  court.  Boots  are, 
])erhaps,  well,  in  their  way,  for  fishermen,  sportsmen,  firemen,  *  and 
such.'  They  are  not  inconvenient  to  the  soldier  in  forced  marches  over 
untravelled  countries.  Tliey  have  a  utility  where  rattle-snakes  abound. 
But  what  mad  enemy  of  the  human  race  first  set  them  upon  carpet,  or 
introduced  them  into  the  walks  of  refined  social  life  ?  Were  they  the 
subtle  device  of  some  deformed-footed  beau  ?  or  had  they  a  more  inie^ 
nal  origin  ?  Were  they  not  first  worn  by  Mephistopheles  to  hide  the 
unappreciated  symmetry  of  a  foot,  without  toes,  i)arted  in  the  middle  ? 

*  I  look  down  at  thy  feet,'  says  Othello,  to  the  detected  wretch,  la^, 

*  but,'  (seeuig  the  latter  wears  boots,  and  he  can't  prove  the  •  cloven- 
foot  '  upon  him,  discreetly  adds.)  '  that's  a  fable.'  imagine  the  Count 
D'Orsay  in  boots,  stepping  from  Cliaron's  boat,  and  offering  his  hand  to 
Alcibiadcs  I  Can't  you  hear  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  shade 
of  tliat  man  who  would  not  play  the  flute  because  it  distorted  his  fea- 
tures ?  "Would  he  not  suppose  the  Count  had  invented  them  solely  to 
save  his  immortality  from  the  peril  that  overtook  Einpedocles  ? 

PART    ELKVl-S. 

Here  comes,  sauntering  in  a  dreamy  maze,  a  sentimentalist — Mason 
Lickbarrow.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and  the  world  uses  him  pretty  tenderly. 
He  is  six  feet,  and  carries  his  head  a  little  upon  one  side,  rather  lack-a- 
daisically.  Ho  is  very  neatly  drei?sed,  and  I  would  wager  neither 
smokes  or  chews  tobacco.  He  is  not  far  from  thirty,  and  is  handsome, 
and  has  a  dainty  look  and  a  very  deferential  manner  that  is  quite  tak- 
ing with  the  ladies.  He  is  very  popular  among  them,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  He  usually  knows  every  well-dressed  lady  that  comes 
into  my  car.  He  has  a  profession  of  some  sort,  I  believe,  but  his  head 
is  in  the  clouds  half  the  time.  He  scribbles  cleverly,  it  is  said,  for  ths 
Ladies'  Magazines,  Graham  and  Godey.  I  see  by  his  high  color  and 
browned  cheeks  that  he  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  into  the  country : 
full  of  rapture  and  fustian  I  have  n*t  a  doubt.  I  know  liim  well,  and 
will  borrow  a  leaf  from  his  note-book  to  enrich  my  *  musings.'  Here  i« 
;i  specimen  of  his  style  of  sentimentalizing ;  I  am  half-inclined  to  ex- 
press the  same  kind  opinion  of  it  that  the  poet  Willis  gave  of  some 
verses  of  my  own  which  a  friend  handed  him  anonymously.  *  It  tcould 
be  poetry,'  said  he,  *  if  it  had  only  imagination,  and  passion,  and  diction. 
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amd  rhythm.'     But  to  the  note-book  of  Mason  Lickbarrow,  the  transcen- 
dental  'sentimentalist. 

*  Among  the  Cattskill  Mountains!  The  July  sun  is  harmless 
here.  The  very  air  has  a  genial  and  soothing  purity  among  these  hill- 
tops. It  iff  so  much  rarer  and  dryer  than  the  breeze  by  the  sea-side, 
ft  has  a  pleasant  earthy  fragrance  too,  and  an  aromatic  savor  of  the 
piny  forests  it  has  kept  company  with.  The  sun  pours  down  his 
glittering  arrows  in  ceaseless  volleys,  and  where  the  wind  is  cut  off  and 
there  is  no  shadow,  the  earth  is  arid  and  parches  in  the  torrid  air  and 
blazing  sun-shine.  Now  seek  the  shady  hill-side,  or  the  cover  of  these 
matted  evergreens,  or  any  where  escape  from  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun, 
and  the  cool,  dry,  thin,  pure,  impalpable  air  that  blows  and  rushes  upon 
and  past  you  is  so  delicious  that  you  are  exhilarated  as  with  a  new  sen- 
sation. The  enjoyment,  too,  is  but  half  physical.  The  mind  arouses 
and  craves  food  and  exercise.  One  is  not,  as  at  most  summer  haunts, 
listless ;  *  the  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time,  *  is  n§t  *  to  sleep  and 
feed.'  You  are  not  content  to  let  the  livelong  day  slip  by  lounging 
imder  trees,  smoking  —  or  by  an  efibrt  nerving  yourself  to  taJce  a  drive 
in  an  easy  carriage  over  a  level  road.  Long,  contemplative,  lonely 
rambles,  over  rough  hills,  are  sought  and  accomplished  with  an  ease 
and  absence  of  fatigue  that  fills  you  with  surprise  at  your  new-bom 
powers  of  endurance.  You  drink  up  the  serene  beauty  of  the  vast  land- 
scape that  spreads  panorama-like  at  your  feet,  and  the  gorgeous  cloud- 
scenery  that  rolls  majestically  athwart  the  distant  mountain-tops,  and 
your  thirst  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  is  awakened  to  new  vigor. 
The  ceaseless  carol  of  myriad  wood-birds  charms  your  appreciating 
senses  with  new  power.  All  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  grand, 
natural  scenery  are  broad-cast  about  you  with  so  liberal  a  hand  that 
man  and  his  works  are  atomized  in  the  contrast.  Involuntarily  you 
surrender  self  and  give  a  loose  rein  to  every  impulse  that  is  intellectual, 
imaginative  or  reverential  in  your  nature. 

'  Strip  off  this  false,  this  fond  identity : 
Who  thinks  of  self  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ?  ' 

*  I  mentioned  7iew  sc?isations.  Do  you  recollect  what  oame  over  you 
when  some  of  the  sublime  aspects  of  nature  have  been  for  the  first  time 
revealed  to  you  ?  A  thunder-storm  among  the  mountains,  if  you  had 
never  been  beyond  city*  walls ;  Niagara,  upon  your  first  visit.  "What  a 
sensation  filled  you,  and  at  times  vibrated  through  every  fibre  of  your 
frame  I  How,  in  its  very  physical  intensity  you  could  feel  something 
start  at  the  roots  of  your  hair  and  creep  perceptibly  over  the  vertebrae 
between  your  shoulders  !  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?  Do  you  re- 
call what  novel  emotions  sprang  up  in  your  nature  ?  Can  you  bring 
to  mind  how  you  were  at  times  half  dizzy  with  a  sense  of  the  unreal- 
ness  of  all  that  once  seemed  most  real  to  you  ?  Do  you  remember 
when  the  electric  spirits  of  one  of  the  great  poets  first  flashed  athwart 
your  mind  ?  Or  when  the  lofty  theme  of  some  great  orator  was  first 
unfolded  to  you  in  glowing  speech  ?  Or  when  the  triumphal  notes  of 
heaven-boni  music  first  rang  and  echoed  through  the  chambers  of  your 
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»)ui  .'  WJiat  was  all  or  any  of  this,  it*  not  a  new  sensation?  Who 
could  have  convinced  you  of  your  capacity  for  this  ?  "\Miat  teacher  of 
such  seeming  apochrypha,  except  experience,  would  you  not  have  ridi- 
culed as  a  iabulist  ? 

*  Now,  is  there  not  an  additional  argument  for  the  soul's  immortality 
to  be  gathered  from  this  ?  If  this  same  dull  routine  nature  of  ours  may 
be,  by  a  slight  change  of  circumstances,  so  suddenly  gifted  with  new 
capacities  —  if  in  this  brief  life  we  know  so  little  of  ourselves — if  pro- 
gressive cultivation,  or  accidental  juxtaposition  to  merely  natural  ob- 
jects and  ordinar}^  events  may  so  easily  startle  us  into  recognition  of 
measureless  capacities  before  unknown,  who  then  can  believo  the  bouI 
finite  ?  Who  shall  say  that  new  and  extraordinary  changes  of  condi 
tion  may  not  reveal  to  us  powers  and  capacities  beyond  the  Bcope  oi' 
imagination  to  conceive  ?  If  we  may  thus  become  conscious  of  new 
sensations  that  have  no  type  in  our  experience  and  are  not  the  result  ol* 
old  combinations,  but  are  novel  and  original,  and  are  ever  springing  U]) 
within  us  as  the  shifting  scenes  of  life  dissolve  and  pass  away  from 
view  —  who  shall  say  the  fountain  is  not  inexhaustible  ?  If  this  life 
be  not  merely  physical,  or  a  phase  of  the  physical  —  if  we  are  more 
than  *  the  beast,  whoso  soul  goeth  downward  *  —  if  intellectual  expe- 
rience and  spiritual  sensation  is  life  and  the  tnie  consciousness,  then 
wiio  shall  tell  nie  that  the  recognition  and  exi)ericncc  of  a  capacity 
for  exhaustless  and  illimitable  sensations  is  not  a  high  i)roof  of  immor- 
tality? 

*  SiT\-KiSE  AMONG  TUE  Cattskill  Mou.ntaixs  !  Glorious  sun-riso  I 
It  is  but  three  o'clock,  and  in  half-an-hour  what  splendor  is  lavished 
upon  us  I  —  first  the  early  streaks  of  light  tint  the  upper  edge  of  the 
filmy  clouds  that  lie  scattered  about  the  horizon,  and  then  a  deeper, 
golden  flush,  glowing  in  the  rifted  piles  of  rock-like  forms  that  crowd 
the  gateway  of  the  sun,  betoken  his  coming.  The  deep  valley  strctcli- 
ing  away  below  is  full  of  a  thin  translucent  mist  of  blue  (the  day  has 
not  dawned  there)  —  the  nearer  liills  beyond  wear  a  dark  cerulean  hue. 
almost  purple,  and  the  more  distant  hills  have  a  rich  green  color,  that 
seems  liquid  like  the  look  of  deep  water.  The  magnificent  Hudson 
\vinds  its  way  through  the  valley,  dwarfed  to  a  silken  skein,  with  bright 
threads  now  lying  close  and  again  tangled  and  scattered  over  a  broader 
space.  Hero  I  stand  upon  this  platform,  lifted  several  thousand  feet  in 
the  air.  Behind  apd  on  either  side  of  me,  except  where  the  Mountain 
House  stands,  the  primeval  forest  rises  all  emerald.  Hark  I  Hear  the 
whispering  leaves  of  ten  thousand  forest-trees  waging  in  the  light  morn- 
ing breeze  far  down  beneath  my  feet,  with  a  sound  not  unlike  the  rus 
tliug  of  many  wings  in  the  air.  Now  the  song  of  *  earliest  birds '  rises 
with  such  multitudinous  strains  that,  tliough  here  and  there  a  brief  note 
or  a  clear  stream  of  liquid  harmony  rings  through  the  upper  air,  yet, 
the  endless,  undistinguishahle  volume  is  poured  forth  iu  one  unbroken 
chorus  that  calls  to  mind  the  interminable  cry  of  the  many  voiced  in- 
sects of  an  autumnal  evening.  Peep  !  peep  I  chirp !  cliirp  I  the  mingled 
rries  hail  the  coming  morn. 

'  How  cool  the  early  breath  of  day  comes  lisping  among  the  tree- 
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tops  !  Hark  agaiu  I  what  cry  was  that  far  down  beneath  my  feet  ? 
Again  a  distant  cock-crow  I  An  echo  ?  No,  another  has  caught  the 
sound  and  answered ;  another  still  more  distant,  and  another,  until  the 
shrill  clarion  cry  dies  away  in  the  distance.  By  holding  your  breath 
you  can  just  catch  the  faint  notes  of  some  barn-yard  king  who,  though 
still  in  darkness,  has  caught  the  herald  cry  from  his  lofty  neighbor 
perched  higher  up  the  mountain,  and  has  echoed  exultingly  the  shout 
of  joy  at  the  coming  break  of  day.  A  little  longer  and  the  *  king  of 
ilay '  parts  the  crimson  film  that  lies  close  to  the  horizon ;  the  roseate 
hues  that  were  spreading  over  the  whole  heavens,  fade  away  into  the 
yellow  light  that  streams  and  flashes  up  where  the  sun  is  coming.  In 
an  instant  the  blazing  orb  bursts  forth  and  the  sun  is  up  I  * 


T    I    B    i:    R    T    U    S  AT  C    A    P    II    E   -E   . 
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TuK  Kinperor  Tinr.r.n-s  ntlred  to  C'aprcai  a.d.  27,  and  ma<lo  tbls  island  his  hoad-quartera  for 
tbe  remalndt-r  df  his  life.  Srm-oMi's  and  Tacitus  record  the  most  astonishing  stories  of  the 
•lebaucherios  and  unnatural  yIoo.s  of  tbo  Kini)eror  and  his  coart  ^'htle  at  Caprote.  TiuKnius  is 
represented  as  a  clootnr,  unh.ii>py  man,  >vho  loved  to  hrood  over  his  sorrows:  and  althougli 
I*ATi:KCiLrs  di'5cril»ts  lilm  ns  pojysessid  of  all  superhnman  I>crfl'ctlon^  he  si'eins  to  have  bw-n 
« rut-1,  Mi-pli.-i.u:!*,  (11>M  niliHnp.  antl  false.  "Withal,  he  was  fund  of  lettcr^  detested  flattery,  ami  wa*. 
a.ldlet.  d  to  :iMn'l.'-y. 

Miii-XKiiiT  o'lt  Caprcif's  lono  isle 
Siinads  like  a  pal  do  voil  from  liigli, 
Sav(;  where  the  jialo  stars  faintly  rniilo. 
Now  in  the  mist  obscured  awhile, 
Now  dimly  sl]a<lo\vinj;  earth  and  sky  I 
Tin'  miK»n  is  hid  behind  a  cloud, 
|]'«'ii  tliO!i;j:h  the  ocean's  mouniful  call 
Prays  lur  to  h-ave  her  fleecy  shroud, 
in  tones  hy  daylifrht  Ixdd  and  loud,  t 

Now  sod  as  music's  dyinjj  fall  I 
.\i«»ne  the  C\*:sar  trod  the  clilT, 
ifi^'ii  :m  r  tlio  hu^lud  and  darkened  wave 
■A'liicii  s<-an-<'ly  moved  the  tiny  skilT 
<  ':i  I  he  still  hcaeh  —  all  seemed  as  if 
Ti."  y  f«arrd  him,  to  whom  earth  was  slave. 
I'ail  and  cniaciate  wart  his  frame, 
'■;:i.i.'  u  I. is  eye.  and  i)ale  lii.s  cheek, 
.-^.i.  •  \v1m  n*  tlic  wine  had  tniced  its  name, 
-   A:.' I  'li.id  the  laiUor  like  a  flame, 
'  ;;■.'..  d  in  a  n-d  and  ppottcd  streak  ! 
••.-'im  nrath  his  ample  topi  showed 
An  ar:.!  i.ow  shaqdy  shrunk  to  ])one, 
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And  that  hu?ro  hcacl,  thin-haired  and  l)OwtMl. 
Onco  stifllv  bome,  onco  nobly  proud : 
Told  what' his  vices  cursed  liad  done, 
rmpationt,  with  a  glaring  eye 
Ho  gazed  upon  tho  misty  air : 
A  thousand  forms  seemed  passing  nigh. 
From  rock  and  wave,  from  earth  and  sky 
Oamo  Jkfomory's  unforgotten  there. 
Harsh  was  his  voice,  oft  murmuring  low, 
Checked  by  tho  frequent  pause  for  breath. 
When  ciuno  tho  Ojssar's  plaint  of  wo  — 
Such  as  Viat  Cjssar  only  knew, 
Tho  wo  that  makes  life  worse  than  dcatli ! 

•  Where  are  ye  now,  yo  dreams  of  parted  hope  ? 

Have  my  cursed  passions  dnmk  your  fountains  ud? 

Only  in  death's  dim  vale  of  shades  I  see 

Tho.  forms  that  made  this  life  a  joy  to  me. 

Ua  !  is  it  thou,  lost  angel  of  delight, 

Wliose  form,  long  faded  from  my  acliing  sight. 

Flits  on  the  wing,  the  raven  wing  of  death, 

To  ope  Elysium's  vale  tiiat  lies  beneath  ? 

I  seel  I  see!  'tis  thou,  Vipsaxia,  thou  I 

liright  angel,  beauteous  as  when  tirst  my  vov/ 

I  breathed  to  tliee,  and  tremblingly  tliy  hand 

Thrilled  my  soul  through,  and  bade  hope's  radlin:  lismd 

People  the  distance  of  unnumbered  yejuvj 

With  joys  untold,  and  love's  delighted  cart-s  I 

E'en  from  my  earliest  recollected  hour, 

Keauty  has  swayed  mo  with  mysterious  power. 

Unquiet  at  her  shrine,  my  soul  has  bowed, 

Rather  than  hear  tho  pjcans  of  the  crowd ; 

Beauty  has  been  my  guiding-star  too  h^ng, 

For  in  her  train  unrest  and  dangers  throng. 

What  princely  form  emerges  from  tho  shade? 

Augustus  comes,  and  bids  those  dreams  to  la«b.- 1 

\{\>  tells  mo  I  must  leave  thee,  and  must  wed 

ilis  daugliter  Julia  in  thy  sacred  stead ! 

[  will  not  wed  that  profligate,  for  thou, 

Star  of  my  youth,  life's  cynosure  art  now  I 

Jiut  now  thou  say'st,  'Wed  her  —  a  throne  awaiis. 

Augustus  hastens  to  his  end — these  states 

Will  own  thee  Emperor  then,  and  then  a  word 

Shall  call  Vips^vnia  to  her  worshipped  lord ! ' 

I.  for  thy  sake,  thino  only,  then  obeyed : 

Tho  world  saw  thee  divorced  and  Julia  mad*.' 

•Mv  wife  —  then  all  inhuman  arts  unknown 
That  woman  practised  —  0  accursed  throne  I 
Was  it  for  tliee  her  hellish  deeds  1  boro» 
And  worse  than  all,  the  scornful  mien  she  wore  ? 
A  scorn  to  me !  son  of  that  Claudian  line 
Whose  glories  cannot  fade,  nor  fame  decline, 
For  song  and  hi.^tory*B  page  alike  proclaim 
Home's  noblest  triumphs  with  the  Claudian  name  ! 

Sick,  then,  at  heart,  in  exile  I  had  fled,  • 

Till  many  dangers  did  my  peace  invade. 
And  I  resolved  that  in  some  nobler  strife, 
T  'd  buy  new  laurels  with  my  weary  lite ! 
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Amid  the  storm  of  battle  and  of  blood 

Vipsania's  image  was  my  guardian-god, 

And  by  the  camp-fires  *mid  the  northern  snows, 

The  thought  of  her  was  Lethe  to  my  woes. 

Now  seemed  at  length  my  rapturous  bliss  at  hand : 

Augustus'  spirit  sought  the  spirit-land ; 

^Vnd  Emperor  at  last,  I  thought  to  call 

ViPSANiA  back  to  grace  the  Cesae's  hall. 

Alas !  — young  Gallus,  with  infernal  art, 

Had  won  from  mo  that  loved  Vipsania's  heart ! 

She  laughed  derision  at  my  bitter  tears, 

JShe  danced  in  glee  to  hear  my  ardent  prayerg, 

And  boldly  said,  that  Gallus  now  had  proved 

That  ere  his  coming  she  had  never  loved  I 

Cursed  be  the  morning  of  that  day  to  earth 

"When  my  vile  mother  gave  a  monster  birth ! 

Let  darkness  cover  it,  and  gloom  and  death 

Blot  out  the  hour  when  first  I  drew  my  breath ! 

0  nameless  city  1  *  whose  dull  jojrs  I  tried 

To  pay  me  back  what  love  had  just  denied, 

Thy  gold,  thy  pomp^  thy  power  and  glory  all 

Lay  on  my  heart  like  some  funereal  pall  I 

A  city  builtf  to  send  to  time  my  name  1 

Proud  temples  reared  to  celebrate  my  fame  1 

Worshipped  by  that  grand  senate,  whose  laint  praise 

The  pristine  heroes  sought,  in  purer  days  — 

Lord  op  the  world  I  am  1  no  place  so  lar 

But  hears  my  name  amid  the  pomp  of  war. 

No  foe  can  flee  me,  and  no  power  alarm. 

All  the  wide  earth  shakes  when  I  move  my  aim ! 

Am  I  not  C-fiSAR?    North,  and  east,  and  west 

Obey  as  slaves  my  every  high  behest, 

Or  like  the  fell  simoom,  in  yon  dry  south, 

An  angry  order  issuing  from  my  mouth. 

Sweeps  over  Afi-ic  one  red  storm  of  blood  1 

Am  1  not  C^SAR  ?  am  I  not  a  god  ? 

And  yet  a  woman's  love  to  me  has  given 

A  darker  fate  than  yet  has  come  from  Heaven  ! 

Night  1  thou  art  dark,  but  darker  is  this  heart. 

Whence  mom  can  never  bid  the  gloom  depart, 

Stifling  this  air  of  thick  and  murky  mist, 

But  heavier  clouds  are  pressing  on  my  breast. 

Oh  I  I  shall  die  I  this  sjonpathizing  night 

Gives  to  my  woes  a  darker,  deadher  blight  I 

Come  morning,  or  I  die  I  I  cannot  bear 

This  insolence  of  sympathy  in  sky  and  air  I 

Hasten,  Aurora,  smile  upon  the  sky, 

That  I  may  curse  thee — hasten  or  I  die  I 

What  form  is  that  which  follows  on  mo  thus? 

What  ho  1  my  guards  1  —  stay  I  't  is  Gbrman'ICUS  ! 

Away,  ye  wretches  I  come,  Germanicus, 

Xo  ear  shall  hear,  no  eye  shall  glare  on  us ; 

My  boy,  my  boy,  I  loved  thee  ilX  the  while 

Itl'en  when  I  listened  to  Sejanus'  guile. 

Alas  1  why  can  I  now  not  clasp  thy  form  ? 

Come,  my  brave  brother's  son  I  I  mean  no  harm : 


*  It  was  a  rclisloiis  duty  to  conceal  tho  real  name  of  Bome. 
t  llEBoo  built  TiBsiuAS  In  honor  of  tho  £ini>eror. 
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Out  on  my  senses  I  't  is  a  flcctinp:  shade, 

My  own  wild  fancies  of  the  mist  have  made. 

Lol  hand  in  hand  1  see  them  wander  b}', 

(lERMANicus  and  Drusus  —  quick,  mine  eye! 

Behold  the  boys  as  eareles-sly  thoy  rove, 

Arm  wrapi)od  in  arm,  in  fond  fraternal  love. 

And  Death  —  accursed  raven!  hence,  avaunt! 

Or  tliou  shalt  feel  my  wrath —  ailonco  that  chaunt 

Ye  fatal  sisters,  silence,  cursed  three ! 

Or  I  will  dye  Tarpeiti's  rock  with  ye  I 

Lo  1  Li  VIA 'steals  alonj]f  the  darkentnl  room, 

Bearing  a  poblet  —  't  i.-^  my  Drusus'  doom ! 

The  wily  eimuch  now  tlie  drink  prepares, 

And  hasty,  with  a  poisoner's  many  fears, 

lie  wakes  the  youth  from  hia  sweet,  gentle  sleep, 

To  drink  a  drau^dit  insuring  one  more  dcepl 

AVlierc  is  tliy  brother  ?  out  1  alas  I  he  died 

Defore  this  time,  by  Piso's  jealous  pride ; 

"Where  is  thy  brother  ?  lo  1  with  sad  array, 

I'ale  Ar,Rii»piXA,  from  the  rising  day, 

Brinjrs  a  white  um,  wherein  GEiiMANirus— 

A  few  dark  nshos  now  —  is  brought  to  us. 

To  us!  to  whom?  to  me,  ye  Furies,  me  I 

Oursed  from  my  IMrth,  and  cursed  beyond  degree ; 

("ursi-d  in  my  motlier's  pride,  who  had  given  up 

i[er  household  gods  an<i  all  the  Clauihax  hope ; 

('ursed  in  my  hate  of  her,  although  't  was  just 

For  one  who  loft  her  home,  to  sate  a  C-SSAr's  lust ! 

Now  she  is  gone  —  Sktaxus,  too,  is  gone, 

AVhose  heart  I  vainly  thought  was  mine  alone  : 

My  bf?y,  my  brother's  noble  son,  and  she 

Wlio  oiiee  was  bliss,  and  once  was  I  jane  to  me, 

Alono  upon  the  shore  I  wail  in  grief 

Tlie  last  sad  dirges  of  an  ill-sjK'nt  life  I 

IV.'ice  I  peace  !  ay,  once  in<leed,  of  it  T  lieard, 
And  of  a  fount  whence  it  might  be  sini-uretL 
*r  was  when  AfiuippA,  from  JeriL»<;ili'm 
Sent  m(»  a  rlave,  who  held  the  failli  of  Him 
"Who  h(»aled  disease,  and  untold  thousands  f^d. 
And  raised  again  to  lite  the  festering  dead : 
Whom  late  the  foolish  Jews  with  little  cause 
TalvO  from  gowl  deeds,  and  bind  ujjon  a  cross.'* 
This  slave  watxihed  by  my  couch,  and  told  a  ttil:* 
I  could  not  choose  but  hear — till  memory  liiil 
J  must  remember  with  astonished  dread 
Her  faith,  her  purit\',  her  wondrous  creed. 
JShe  told  how  faith  in  lIiM  gave  peace  on  earth  — 
A  i)eace  all  power  ami  temi>oral  glory  worth. 
And  endless  bliss  secured  beyoncl  th?  grave: 
She  was  more  blessed  than  I,  that  lowly  slave ! 
Too  pure  lor  my  vile  court,  her  virtues  n:ailo 
Jler  many  t«)ps  —  a  hasty  word  I  sidd, 
They  took  iier  to  the  rack :  she  ]»ade  mo  c*omo 
To  .see  her  meet  with  peaceful  joy  her  doom. 
I  saw  the  evid^'nce —  f  saw  her  die, 
Blessing  that  FiiuPniiT  with  her  luirting  sigh; 

•  It  Is  aluimlantly  ovMont  from  tlio  historians  of  this  imtIimI,  that  the  prIino/i<*i  of  ihf  Chri*!* 
ian  rclij^lori  wcro  known:  but  y\\vw  soi>iii<  to  be  but  HttU'  ^outiil  for  tlio  very  cominiHi opioluu 
that  TiitEcus  recoininomkd  the  (K'lik:ition  uf  our  i^  wioru  to  the  t>oiiat«. 
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No  vilo  blaspheming,  as  when  others  shake 

Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  murderous  rack ; 

Cahnly  on  Christ  she  called,  and  prayed,  serene  — 

I  'd  give  my  crown  for  that  sweet  peace,  0  Nazarene ! 

Shall  it  bo  thus  ?  and  must  I  pass  away 

Like  some  old  crone,  in  gradual,  dull  decay  ? 

I  will  to  Rome  I  I  '11  swim  in  seas  of  blood. 

I  come  1  I  come !  —  look  ye,  a  bride-groom  god, 

The  C^SAR  hastens  to  his  bride  —  sweet  Rome  ! 

"What  lengthened  line  of  human  hecatomb 

Shall  greet  the  advent  of  thy  lover  now? 

Ha  I  what  is  that?  —  beneath  night's  sombre  brow 

Tlie  stars  speak  to  me  — yes,  and  ye  have  said 

I  shall  not  enter  Rome  till  I  be  dead  I 

To  stars  1  pale  prophets  of  unerring  truth, 

Ye  've  been  my  fate-book  from  my  earliest  youth, 

I  know  the  warning  that  you  give  is  true, 

Here  I  must  stay  —  to  Rome  I  daro  not  go  I 

Then  wake,  0  storm !  be  blacker,  ye  dark  skies  1 

Ye  winds,  from  out  your  hollow  caves  arise ! 

Flash,  ye  red  lightnings  1  roll,  ye  thunders  now ! 

Ye  dare  not  touch  this  laurel  pn  my  brow  I  * 

Sing  your  wild  music,  and  by  you  inspired, 

I  '11  write  an  epic,  for  my  soul  is  fired  ; 

Epic  of  blood  1  in  Rome  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  see  my  glorious  poem,  read,  and  heard,  and  dxmt ! 

Hell  rages  in  my  heart,  and  thus  will  vent 

Itself  in  cries  for  blood,  its  nutriment  I 

Can  I  be  mad  ?  or  am  I  fiend-pursued 

By  this  fell  appetite  for  human  blood  ? 

I  am  not  mad,  but  I  am  darkly  damned 

To  thousand  torments  hell  has  never  named  I 

And  it  is  you,  ye  fierce  avenging  gods, 

"Who  send  these  dreams  o'er  which  my  spirit  broods ; 

Seldom  comes  sleep  to  me,  but  in  her  stead 

Come  the  pale  spectres  of  my  many  dead ; 

Or  if  I  rest,  some  vision  grim  descends, 

And  in  a  cry  of  wo  my  slumber  ends. 

Love  was  my  heaven,  and  is  my  deepest  hell, 
Hope  was  my  star,  but  with  my  heaven  it  fell ! 
I  have  no  joys  —  my  passions  fa&i  decay, 
Save  hate,  which  grows  as  others  pass  away ; 
No  friends  I  love  —  and  he  who  waits  my  death, 
And  counts  his  hopes  by  my  unsteady  breath, 
Caius  —  't  is  true  that  he  ere  long  shall  reign. 
And  like  Apollo's  son,  shall  fire  this  earth  again ! 
I  love  him  not  —  my  grand-son,  less —  't  is  well ! 
No  human  feelings  in  my  bosom  dwell  : 
I  love  not  gold,  nor  woman,  nor  e'en  food. 
And  wine  but  makes  me  rage  for  human  blood ; 
Music  is  empty  noise,  and  praise  a  jest  ; 
All  pomp,  all  men,  all  pleasure  I  detest, 
And  more  than  all,  my  own  dark  self  I  hato. 
AVhen  will  my  cup  of  wo  be  full,  accursed  Fate  ?  ' 

Newberry,  (S.  C)  March,  1S56. 

*  TiBKBirs  WAS  afraid  of  ligbtning,  and  wore  a  laarel-crown  ai  a  charm  against  it  —  {Suetonius 
in  vib.  Lib.  lxix.) 
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A     MONTH     AT     THE     RACKET. 

.To  say  the  least  of  it,  't  is  an  ignoLle  way  of  hunting,  thus  to  steal 
upon  the  poor  animal,  while  in  the  security  of  his  solitude  he  was  seek- 
ing his  nightly  food.  I  must  confess  that  my  conscience  rather  smotB 
me,  as  our  hoat  gUded  with  its  spirit-like  motion  over  the  water,  and 
with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  a  mid- night  robber,  every  noise,  oven 
the  splashing  of  a  duck,  or  the  jumping  of  a  frog  startled  me,  as  if  con- 
scious that  my  deeds  were  evil.  But  as  necessity  knows  no  law,  these 
feelings  soon  left  me  when  I  remembered  the  promise  I  had  made  and 
tlie  parting  injunctions  of  the  ladies. 

"We  had  not  proceeded  a  mile  up  the  inlet,  when  Higby,  hearing  a 
noise  in  the  grass,  turned  the  boat  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded, 
and  there  I  saw,  within  ten  yards  of  me,  as  fine  a  buck  as  ever  carried 
horns,  with  his  eyes  flashing  back  the  light  of  our  lantern,  like  two 
reverberators. 

Crack  went  my  rifle,  ofl'  went  the  deer,  bounding  and  snorting  like  a 
high-pressure  engine,  alarming  his  companions,  who,  joining  in  the 
chorus  repeated  by  tlie  echoes,  made  the  hills  resound  again  as  if  alive 
with  frightened  deer. 

*  What  did  you  aim  at  ?  *  cries  Higby.  *  At  his  eyes,  of  course.*  *  Ah  ! 
tlierc  was  your  mistake.  I  forgot  to  wani  you  that  at  night  objects 
loom  up  so,  that  you  should  always  aim  at  least  six  inches  below  yomr 
mark.  However,  better  luck  next  time.'  Having  re-loaded,  we  pro- 
ceeded on.  But  now  uprose  the  moon,  whose  brilliant  light  out-shoDe 
our  feeble  *  Jack,*  thus  revealing  to  the  watchful  deer  the  presence  of 
a  foe,  and  although  we  heard  many,  we  could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  have  another  shot  during  the  whole  night ;  so,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  mortiflcation  and  disappointment,  and  the  prospect  of  another 
day  on  flour  victuals,  we  returned  to  camp,  having  rowed  and  paddled 
lifleen  miles.  Hawkey e  came  in  shortly  after  us,  from  the  East-Inlet 
with  no  better  success,  owing  to  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  as  he  had 
heard  plenty,  but  they  were  too  wary  to  allow  an  approach  within  rifis 
shot. 

oOih.  —  Raining.  Captain  goes  with  Onkahye  and  Pufier  to  the 
Soutli-Inlct  to  fish.  Returns  at  four  with  twenty-two  pounds  of  trout, 
just  enough  for  one  meal.  The  ladies  entertained  us  this  evening  m 
their  camp  with  dramatic  readings. 


l.s^  August. — Was  awakened  this  morning  by  the  barking  of 
hounds,  and  then  the  voice  of  our  captain  was  heard.  *  Come  up,  my 
men,  and  get  ready  for  a  '  drive.'  *  William  is  here  with  the  dogs, 
.  .  .  not  a  ripple  on  the  lake,  and  a  cloudy  sky  '  proclaims  it  a  fine 
hunting  morning.' 

*  This  Is  the  buntcr's  term  fi)r  driving  deer  into  the  Iftkc  with  hounds  and  shootine  them  In  tb* 
water. 
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To  bathe,  breakfast,  and  man  our  boats,  was  but  the  work  of  an  hour. 

Now,  ray  men,  are  you  all  ready?  nothing  forgotten?  Rifles  all 
loaded  ?  ammunition,  spy-glasses,  life-preservers,  all  on  board  ? '  *  All  I ' 
was  the  ready  response  from  each.  *  Now,  Lieutenant,  you  with 
William  and  the  hounds,  take  Metoah  in  the  *  Fawn,'  and  station  your- 
self at  Burnt-Point.  You,  Hawkeye,  in  the  *  Loon  *  with  Red  Jacket 
and  Pocahontas,  row  to  mouth  of  South-Inlet,  near  to  the  fallen  hem- 
lock. Wingenund,  you  with  Schenedau  and  Manita  in  the  *  No-you- 
do  n*t,'  will  take  your  station  on  the  East  side  of  South  bay,  opposite  to 
Burnt  Point.  I  with  Onkahye  and  Higby,  in  the  *  Starlight,'  will  watch 
on  Pine  Island.  Now,  attention  to  the  orders.  He  who  first  sees  the 
deer,  alone  has  the  right  to  shoot  him  ;  therefore,  each  one  must  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  scanning  eyery  portion  of  the  lake  within  range  of  his 
glass,  as  the  deer  is  as  likely  to  break  water  five  miles  from  where  the 
hounds  are  put  out,  as  any  where.  Let  not  the  fascinations  of  the 
ladies  entice  you  from  your  duty,  as  a  feast  or  famine  depends  on  your 
watchfulness.  On  no  account  must  the  deer  be^hot,  until  all  the  boats 
have  come  up.  No  boat  must  leave  its  station  until  the  deer  is  seen,  or 
the  return  gun  is  heard,  which  you,  Lieutenant,  must  fire,  in  case  the 
dogs  take  the  back-track.  Now,  off  to  your  stations,  and  remember,  the 
watchwords  are  :  vigilance  and  caution.' 

The  army  of  Napoleon  never  listened  with  more  attention  to  an 
address  from  their  idolized  commander,  on  the  eve  of  some  great  battle, 
than  did  our  little  band  to  these  words,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  our 
noble  captain,  while  laying  on  our  oars,  eager  to  start  on  our  first  *  drive.' 

Not  a  breeze  was  stirring,  nor  was  there  a  single  cloud  to  temper  the 
rays  of  an  August  sun,  as  our  little  fleet  shot  out  into  the  lake,  each 
boat  striving  to  pass  the  other,  until  heading  for  our  respective  stations 
so  changed  our  courses  as  to  make  further  contention  useless.  The 
cheers  of  the  ladies,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  made  such  a  chorus  as  probably  never  before  waked  the  slum- 
bering echoes  of  those  forest  hills. 

In  about  an  hour  each  boat  reached  its  station,  there  to  await 
patiently  and  watchfully  the  exciting  moment  when  the  persecuted 
deer  should  *  break  water.' 

Two,  three,  four  hours  sped  their  course,  and  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  the  lake  remained  unbroken,  save  by  the  splashing  of  the  fish-hawk, 
as  he  darted  after  his  prey,  or  the  ripple  of  the  loon,  as  he  glided  firom 
one  island  to  another,  and  whose  long  necks  oftentimes  wo  would  mis- 
take in  the  distance  for  the  antlers  of  a  stag. 

At  last  I  descried  the  captain's  boat  pushing  off  from  Pine  Island  and 
rowing  with  great  speed  in  a  northerly  direction,  whence,  turning  my 
glass,  I  saw  a  magnificent  buck,  ploughing  the  lake  like  a  steamer. 

In  a  moment  we  were  in  our  boat,  rowing  and  paddling  with  all  our 
force,  while  the  other  boats  were  seen  putting  off,  having  discovered  the 
movements  of  the  captain  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Now  came  the  ex- 
citing moment.  *  Pull,  William,  for  your  life ;  the  other  boats  are 
gaining  on  us  —  ah  I  that 's  it  —  a  few  more  stokes  like  that  and  we  *11 
be  up  with  our  prize ;  there  !  he  heads  this  way !  what  a  noble  fel- 
low he  is !  what  antlers !  how  his  brilliant  eyes  flash  as  he  wildly 
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turns,  seeking  for  some  avenue  of  escape  between  our  boats :  poor  fel- 
low I  he  little  thought  that,  escaping  from  his  brute  pursuers  he  was  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  greater  enemy  —  man.  Give  way,  "William, 
ho  is  making  for  the  shore,  we  must  intercept  him,  or  he  is  lost :  there, 
that 's  it :  now  he  turns.  What  a  magnificent  sight,  as  he  ploughs  the 
water  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  antlers  towering  like  two  young  sap- 
lings ;  his  eyes  glowing  like  beacons,  and  his  nostrils  distended  like  a 
thorough-bred  racer. 

As  the  boats  approach  the  captain's  voice  is  heard.  '  Come  on,  my 
men  ;  pull  lustily ;  he  shall  not  be  shot  until  you  all  arrive.  Lieu- 
tenant, as  you  are  the  first  to  come  up  witli  the  deer,  't  is  your  privi- 
lege to  shoot  him,  but  wait  for  the  signal  from  me. 

Tlien  a  cry  was  heard  from  Metoah  :  *  Oh  I  Lieutenant,  I  beseech 
you,  do  not  let  Hawkeye  shoot  him  ;  how  can  you,  when  he  looks  so 
imploringly  out  of  those  sad  and  expressive  eyes,  so  eloquently  appeal- 
ing for  mercy ;  how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  kill  him  ?  for  my  sake 
spare ' 

The  last  words  were  lost  in  the  report  of  my  rifle,  thus  ending  the 
entreaties  of  my  fair  companion  with  the  life  of  the  deer. 

Attaching  a  rope  to  his  antlers  we  towed  our  prize  to  the  camp,  the 
other  boats  following  in  our  wake,  making  a  sort  of  triumphal  proces- 
sion, although  Metoah  remarked  it  was  to  her  more  like  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. 

"Wo  reached  camp  in  time  to  have  it  dressed  for  dinner,  and  such  a 
feast,  I  hope,  dear  reader,  you  may  ollen  experience.  You  would  natu- 
rally imagine  that,  being  cooked  so  soon  after  killed,  the  venison  would 
not  he  tender,  but  I  assure  you  that  nothing  could  be  more  delicious. 

*  Come  Schenedau,'  cries  the  Captain,  *  to  the  sprhig  and  fetch  us 
two  bottles  of  champagne,  for  this  day  we  must  offer  a  libation  to 
Diana  for  the  successful  termination  of  the  chase.'  The  bottles  were 
brought,  *  all  dripping  with  coolness  and  covered  with  moss,*  and  tli© 
wine  almost  as  cold  as  if  *  frapp6*d  d  la  glace.' 

In  making  the  libation  to  the  goddess,  instead  of  pouring  it  on  the 
table,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  we  adopted  the  more  modern 
one  of  pouring  it  down  our  throats,  at  the  same  time  drinking  to  the 
health  of  our  friends  in  the  clearings. 

I  will  here  give  an  outline  of  tho  discipline  of  the  camp,  so  that  you 
may  judge  how  necessary  order  and  system  are  to  the  harmony  of  a 
party  like  this. 

We  rose  at  seven,  bathed,  (airing  our  clothes  at  the  same  time,  for  we 
always  slept  in  them,)  cleaned  our  rifles,  washed  out  the  boats,  and 
ready  for  breakfast  at  eight.  As  the  ladies'  camp  was  only  four  feet 
from  tlio  lake,  they  had  only  to  step  out  of  their  bed  of  boughs  on  to  a 
iKMutiful  lioach  of  white  sand,  where,  under  tlie  shelter  of  an  arbor 
vita)  that  projected  over  the  water,  they  took  their  bath.  Narcissus  like, 
making  a  mirror  of  the  lake,  but  not,  like  him,  becoming  enamored  with 
the  reflection. 

'T  was  their  duty  to  set  the  table,  which  they  did  by  turns. 

Afler  breakfast  the  Captain  would  issue  the  orders  for  the  day,  as- 
signing to  each  man  a  s])ecial  duty,  one  to  go  to  the  inlets  for  fly  fish- 
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ing,  another  to  the  '  Buoys '  for  hand-line  fishing,  a  third  to  hunt  Email 
game,  such  as  partridges,  rabhits,  etc.,  a  fourth  to  keep  guard  at  the 
camp,  and  so  on. 

The  ladies  always  accompanied  any  of  the  party  when  so  disposed, 
otherwise  they  would  occupy  themselves  in  reading,  sewing,  or  walking 
in  the  woods.  Dinner  at  five,  (having  only  two  meals  a  day,)  after 
which  all  hands  were  generally  ordered  to  assist  in  clearing  a  path 
around  our  territory,  100  acres.  At  this  there  would  sometimes  be  a 
little  murmuring,  but  never  an  open  rebellion.  At  sun-down  a  supply 
of  wood  for  the  night  was  carried  to  the  two  fires,  after  which  we  were 
at  liberty  to  occupy  our  time  as  most  agreeable  to  ourselves,  which,  of 
course,  was  generally  with  the  ladies,  either  in  their  camp,  or  on  the 
lake,  until  it  was  time  for  '  floating,'  (nine  o'clock,)  at  which  each  took 
their  turn,  two  floating  every  night. 

Saturday y  4th  August. — Rain,  rain ;  went  with  Pufier  to  Brown's 
Tract  Inlet,  with  rifle  and  rod.  Saw  no  deer ;  caught  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  trout,  average  one  pound.     Mosquitoes  awful. 

Clear  at  ^ve^  Hawkeye  floated  up  the  East-Inlet,  and  killed  three 
deer,  while  the  Captain  with  Higby  killed  four  in  the  South- Inlet. 

S  T  O  R  2£     ON      THE     LAKE. 

6th  August. — Cloudy,  with  strong  symptoms  of  rain.  Spent  the 
morning  in  camp.  Took  an  early  dinner  and  started  at  five  for  the 
East-Inlet,  taking  Pocahontas  with  me  to  gratify  her  desire  to  see  a  deer 
shot  at  night.  We  started  thus  early,  in  order  to  fish  at  the  upper 
*  spring  hole '  and  float  down.  No  sooner  were  we  fairly  out  upon  the 
lake  than  we  saw  unmistakeable  signs  of  an  approaching  storm.  The 
whole  western  horizon  {which  had  been  shut  from  our  view  while  in 
camp,  by  the  density  of  the  woods)  was  hung  as  with  a  pall ;  the 
stillness  of  the  air,  the  cries  of  the  loon,  all  announced  a  speedy  out- 
break of  the  elements. 

*  Shall  we  proceed,  or  return,'  I  said  to  Pocahontas,  *  you  see  the  in- 
dications of  what  we  may  expect,  and  that  before  long.' 

*  Go  on,'  was  her  heroic  reply,  *  I  never  like  *  to  put  back.'  I  am 
well  protected  by  this  India-rubber  blanket  from  the  rain,  and  by  this 
life-preserver  from  accident.  So  you  must  act  precisely  as  if  I  were  not 
with  you.'  On  we  went.  We  had  not  reached  the  mouth  of  tbe  inlet 
(three  miles)  when  Pufier  cried,  *  there  it  comes,'  and  looking  back,  we 
saw,  about  a  mile  off*,  the  surface  of  the  lake  whitened  by  the  pattering 
rain,  as  it  came  dashing  on  before  the  gust.  *  Sure  enough,  there  it 
comes,  and  with  a  vengeance.  Be  careful  and  let  it  strike  us  astern 
and  there  is  no  danger.' 

In  a  few  moments  it  overtook  us  and  sent  us  flying  on  our  course. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  from  its  violence  it  would  not  last  long,  and  by 
sun-do^n  would  clear  off*,  and  give  us  a  fine  night  for  floating,  so  that 
we  continued  on  to  our  fishing-ground  five  miles  further,  which  we 
reached  at  seven.  Fished  an  hour,  catching  about  twenty  pounds  of 
trout,  when,  finding  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  rain  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  settled  storm,  with  too  much  wind  to  allow  our  *  Jack '  to 
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burn,  Pocahontas  reluctantly  consented  that  we  should  make  the  beat 
of  our  way  back  to  camp,  which  wo  did  forthwith. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  the  clouds  seemed  to  gather 
themselves  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  as  if  preparing  for  a  grand 
finale.  "VVe  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  when  their 
Qood  gates  were  opened  and  dowai  came  a  torrent  of  rain,  (to  which 
the  previous  shower  was  a  mere  circumstance,)  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  thunder,  and  such  a  gust  of  wind,  that  I  thought  our  little 
skiff  was  doomed.  The  darkness  was  so  intense  that  we  could  not  dis- 
cern each  other,  save  during  the  flashes  of  lightning.  The  lake  ap- 
peared like  an  immense  ocean  of  ink,  so  black  was  everything  around 
us.  The  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  kicking  up  a  tremendous  sea 
which,  washing  over  the  gunwales,  tlireatened  every  moment  to  en- 
gulph  us.  *  Keep  her  head  to  the  sea,  Puller,  and  try  to  hold  your  own,' 
1  cried,  *  for  to  make  headway  against  it  is  impossible.  It  is  too  violent 
to  last  long,  and  if  we  can  only  keep  afloat  ten  minutes  longer  we  are 
safe.' 

Whether  from  confidence  in  her  pilot,  or  her  life-preserver,  I  know 
not,  but  in  all  this  war  of  elements  my  fair  companion  was  perfectly 
fearless,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  scene  in  pro- 
portion as  the  stonn  increased,  and  so  should  I,  jyerh/ipSf  had  I  not  felt 
the  great  responsibility  of  so  valuable  a  life  in  my  charge. 

It  was  indeed  sublime  to  witness  such  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  in- 
creased in  intensity  by  the  dark  curtaui  which  surrounded  us,  and  to 
hear  the  peals  of  thunder,  taken  up  by  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  and 
repeated  until  another  peal  burst,  making  a  continuous  roar  of  heaven's 
artillery.  By  constant  bailing  we  managed  to  keep  afloat,  and  as 
I  predicted,  in  twenty  minutes  the  clouds  broke  away,  the  wind  lulled, 
and  we  could  discern  the  outline  of  the  opposite  shore.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  rain  ceased  entirely,  the  sea  went  down,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  head  for  camp,  where  we  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
thanks  to  Providence  and  Pufler. 

AVe  found  our  friends  on  the  beach  all  anxiously  looking  out  for  ua, 
and  much  alarmed  for  our  safety.  Our  clothes  were  not  only  wot 
tlirough,  but  our  very  skin  was  saturated,  from  having  been  so  long 
rained  upon.  After  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and  a  thorough  basting  before  a 
rousing  fire,  I  *  turnod  in,*  and  murmuring  thanks  to  God  for  our  pre- 
servation in  sleep,  soon  forgot  the  dangers  we  had  passed. 

9th  August. — Six  of  our  party  left  us  to-day  to  visit  Blue  Mountain, 
to  pce  the  sun  set  and  rise  from  its  summit,  taking  Puffer  with  them 
;tud  two  boats.     Floated  with  Higby. 

1  Oth  August. — Rained  in  torrents  all  last  night,  much  to  the  die- 
f^onifort  of  the  Blue  Mountain  party.  Went  to  South-Inlet  to  get  the 
(leer  I  shot  last  night.  Hetuming  crossed  the  south  bay,  against  a  strong 
vv'csterly  gale  and  a  very  heavy  sea.  At  dark,  the  party  not  yet  arrived 
from  Blue  Moimtain.  Built  a  bonfire  on  the  end  of  the  point  for  a 
beacon  to  guide  them,  as  the  gale  still  contuiued  and  the  lake  wa^ 
wrapped  in  darkness.  At  nine,  the  Captain  getting  anxious,  ordered 
Higby  to  take  a  boat,  with  provisions  to  mouth  of  the  inlet,  thinking 
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and  hoping  they  would  not  venture  to  croES  the  lake  this  dark  and 
stormy  night,  but  encamp  on  the  other  side. 

Higby  had  been  gone  about  fifteen  minutes  when  our  hearts  were 
gladdened  by  a  shout  from  off  the  lake,  and  presently  one  of  the  boats 
made  its  appearance,  with  Red  Jacket,  Schenedau  and  the  hunter,  but 
no  ladies.  Where  is  the  other  boat  ?  we  anxiously  inquired.  *  "Why, 
has  it  not  arrived  ? '  replied  Puffer,  *  it  put  out  into  the  lake  sometime 
before  us,  and  we  thought,  of  course,  we  should  find  them  here.  As 
Hawkeye  pulls  the  strongest  oar,  and  having  the  tightest  boat,  thought 
it  best  for  the  ladies  to  go  with  him,  our  boat  having  sprung  a  leak 
coming  over  the  rapids,  and  as  you  see,  is  half  full  of  water.'  Our  anx- 
iety was  now  intense,  for  our  fears  were  that,  being  so  heavily  laden, 
the  boat  had  swamped,  (being  only  built  to  carry  three  persons,)  and  that 
they  were  at  this  moment  drifting  about  the  lake  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  man  all  the  boats  and  scour  the  lake  in 
search  of  them,  but  before  the  last  boat  pushed  off,  the  well-known  war^ 
whoop  of  Hawkeye  rose  above  the  gale,  (which  now  roared  through 
the  pines  with  a  most  dismal  moan,)  dispelling  our  fears,  and  bearing 
to  a  father's  heart  such  joy  as  only  a  parent  can  feel,  for  both  son  and 
daughter  of  our  beloved  Captain  were  in  that  tiny  skiff. 

*  Thank  God  we  are  safe,'  was  the  exclamation  of  Hawkeye,  as  the 
keel  of  his  boat  grated  on  the  sand.  *  See  to  your  daughter,  father,  for 
she  has  fainted,  and  give  us  all  a  little  brandy,  as  we  are  wet  through 
and  through  by  the  dashing  waves.' 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Manita  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 
her  head  in  the  lap  of  Metoah,  and  Pocahontas  in  the  stem  a  perfect 
picture  of  resignation.  Would  that  I  could  convey  some  idea  of  that 
scene,  as  by  the  light  of  our  blazing  torches  the  father  bore  the  Ufeless 
form  of  his  fair  daughter  in  his  arms,  while  we  assisted  the  other  ladies 
(who  could  scarcely  walk  from  fatigue  and  want  of  food)  to  the  camp. 
But  I  '11  not  imprison  in  words  a  scene  that  you  can  so  much  better 
imagine.  The  motion  and  the  application  of  cold  water  soon  restored 
Manita  to  consciousness,  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea  so  revived  them  all,  that 
they  began  relating  their  adventures,  which  the  Captain  soon  put  a 
stop  to,  by  ordering  them  instantly  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  would 
listen  with  pleasure  to  their  recital. 

11^7*  August. — ^Raining;  Captain  brought  home  twenty  pounds  of 
trout  to-day  from  East  Inlet,  fortunately,  or  else  should  have  had 
another  dinner  on  bread  and  pork,  as  we  have  shot  no  d6er  for  two  days. 
Pufler  came  into  camp  this  afternoon  with  news  that  there  was  a  bear 
in  the  neighborhood,  as  he  found  the  carcases  of  the  deer  he  had  dressed 
drawn  some  distance  from  where  he  had  thrown  them,  which  could 
have  been  done  by  no  other  animal  than  old  bruin.     Set  a  trap  for  him. 

\2th, — ^Was  awakened  early  with  a  shout  from  William  Wood  that 
the  bear  was  caught.  Leaping  from  our  beds,  we  seized  our  rifies  and 
rushed  to  the  boats,  while  Hawkeye,  with  a  gun  and  rifle  in  each  hand, 
commenced  dancing  an  Indian  war-dance,  so  excited  was  he  at  the 
prospect  of  shooting  a  bear.  *  Hold,'  cries  the  Captain,  *  not  a  boat 
stirs  until  the  ladies  are  ready.'     In  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  party,  in 
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four  boats,  were  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  on  the 
sliores  of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  from  camp. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  one  poor  victim  so  exhausted  with  his 
struggles  to  escape  from  the  iron  jaws  of  the  trap  that  he  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  our  presence,  but  kept  up  that  weaving  motion  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  bear,  and  appeared  far  less  excited  and  alarmed  than  were 
his  persecutors.  Seeing  that  he  was  firmly  held  hy  the  fore-foot,  we 
approached  within  a  rod  of  him,  and  after  viewing  him  a  while  and 
wondering  what  he  would  do  if  ho  shoidd  escape,  Hawkeyo  performed 
the  part  of  executioner  by  putting  a  bullet  through  his  head.  *  We  '11 
have  meat  for  dinner  to-day,  any  how,*  I  cried.  *  Yes,'  said  Metoah, 
'  for  those  who  chose  to  eat  it ;  1 11  not,  you  may  depend  on  that,  if  I 
starve.*  'Nous  vcrrons,  my  dear  lady  ;  you  may  be  glad  enough  to  get 
it  before  we  are  out  of  the  woods.* 

To-diiy  molasses  gave  out  and  reduced  to  an  allowance  of  rice  and 
of  rolls,  fearing  the  flour  might  give  out  also,  as  there  appeared  to  be 
no  satisfying  our  appetites. 

Sunday. — Weather  clear  and  cool.  Breakfasted  on  bear*8  meat,  and 
yellow  roils  spoiled  by  too  much  soda.  Dinner,  same,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  smoked  venison  and  a  few  potatoes,  hot  from  the  Blue 
Mountain.  Went  to  church  with  Onkahye  on  the  top  of  *  Eagles*  Crag/ 
a  hill  that  overlooks  the  lake,  where  we  had  an  eloquent  sermon  from 
the  *  stones  and  running  brooks.* 

To  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  how  much  more  efiective  and  impres- 
sive is  a  communion  with  God's  works  in  a  vast  solitude  like  this,  when 
you  see  the  undeniable  evidence  of  His  wisdom  and  power  in  all  around 
you,  than  the  best  discourse  that  ever  issued  from  a  pulpit. 

Camp  smoked  so,  preferred  sleeping  in  the  hammock.  As  I  lay  with 
my  face  up-tunied  towards  the  stars  which,  now  concealed,  now  re- 
vealed, by  the  waving  tree  tops,  as  if  playmg  bo-peep  with  a  mortal  on 
earth,  I  could  not  but  compare  my  situation  with  the  multitude  now 
thronging  the  watering  places,  cooped  up  in  boxes  twelve  by  eight  feet, 
fed  like  sheep  from  a  public  crib,  changing  their  dresses  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  with  every  change  of  scene  in  the  fashionable  drama  of 
'  Who's  the  Dupe?  *  there  enacted,  all  actors  and  actresses,  no  spectators; 
all  artifice  and  energy,  no  nature  and  tmth  :  while 

*  OcRS  the  wild  life  of  tumult,  still  to  ran^, 
From  toil  to  rest  and  joj  in  every  change,' 

with  no  limit  to  our  lodging-room,  the  mighty  forest  for  our  hotel,  for 
ever  hreathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  living  a  life  of  primitive  simpli- 
city, such  as  God  mtcnded  man  to  live,  and  seeking  our  pleasures  in 
such  natural  excitements  as  bring  no  reaction  with  them.  There  was 
no  dressing  every  morning  in  a  manner  the  most  becoming,  no  putting 
the  best  foot  forward,  no  mawkish  sensibility  of  taste,  no  endeavor  to 
excel,  except  in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others,  but  each  one 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  natural  impulses. 

With  these  thoughts  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  rain  pattering  on  my  face.  Rain,  rain !  —  when  shall  we  have 
two  consecutive  days  without  rain  ? 
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\Uh, — ^Rain  again.  The  Captain  proposed  there  should  be  no  float- 
ing to-night,  but  have  a  soirte  in  the  ladies'  camp,  a  sort  of  fancy  party : 
as  we  all  had  fancy  dresses,  (in  fact  we  had  nothing  else,)  and  fancy 
names,  we  had  only  to  act  out  our  respective  characters. 

Assembled  at  eight.  Music  at  half-past  eight  from  Schenedau's 
band,  which  consisted  of  his  flute,  with  a  running  accompanhnent  of 
pattering  rain  and  whistling  whids,  assisted  occasionally  by  a  screech- 
owl  (which,  attracted  by  the  sound,  had  perched  itself  directly  over  our 
heads)  and  two  loons  on  the  lake. 


LINES 

tf  B     WHO     WILL     UKBERBT  AKB     THBM. 

It  is  the  early  summer-time : 

To  bees  the  flowers  are  listening, 
And  basking  in  the  genial  dews 

The  young  green  leaves  are  glistening. 
Oh  I  thirty  years  ago  they  shone 

In  just  such  freshening  brightness. 
Where  you  and  I  have  met  alone 

To  watch  iheir  sparkling  lightness ; 
Since  you  and  I  were  girl  and  boy 

Three  decades  have  past  over. 
Since  I  and  you  met  trusting  true 

Amid  the  budding  clover. 

"We  each  within  each  other's  eyes 

Read  naught  of  sin  or  sorrow : 
As  free  from  earthly  taint  their  light 

As  rays  that  come  to-morrow 
From  some  for  star  for  whose  bright  beams 

This  world  has  watched  and  waited. 
Throughout  the  long,  long  term  of  years 

That  it  has  been  created. 
But  what  cared  we  how  long  each  ray 

Through  spuce  had  been  a  rover  ? 
Our  ten  years'  charms  were  in  our  arms 

Amid  the  budding  clover. 

And  now  whose  arm  is  round  your  waist, 

Whose  children  call  you  mother  ? 
There  was  a  time  you  miglit  be  mine, 

And  now  each  loves  another. 
But  do  n't  they,  won't  they,  some  long  night, 

Come  stealing  through  our  slumbers, 
Our  feeUngs,  thoughu>,  before  our  years 

Had  reached  a  dozen  numbers  ? 
Four  thousand  miles  may  part  us  now ;  . 

What 's  distance  to  a  lover? 
Our  spirits  meet  as  when  we  met 

Amid  the  budding  clover. 

BOBUKT  TUBHBB. 
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WHEN      THE      SULTAN      GOES      TO      ISPAHAN 


X.   D    B   I    o   n . 


[  A  R  i^  B  I  C.  ] 

WJien  the  Sultan  Sftdh-Zaman 

Goes  to  the  city  IspaJian, 

Even  before  he  gets  so  far 

As  the  place  where  the  clustered  pahn-troes  aro, 

At  the  last  of  the  thirty  palace-gates, 

The  Pet  of  the  Harem,  Rose-ix-Bloom, 

Orders  a  feast  in  his  favorite  room : 

Tees  and  sherbets,  sugared  dates, 

Syrian  apples,  Otlimanee  quinces, 

Lames,  and  citrous,  and  apricots, 

And  wines  that  aro  known  to  Kastem  princes: 

And  Nubian  slaves,  with  smoking  pots 

Of  8pic6d  meats  and  costliest  lish, 

And  all  that  the  daintiest  palate  could  wish, 

Pass  in  and  out  of  the  golden  doors  1 

And  scattered  over  the  jeweled  floors 

Are  anemonies,  myrtles  and  violets, 

And  a  musical  fountain  thri)ws  its  jets 

Of  an  hundred  colors  hito  the  air  1 

The  dusk  Sultana  loosens  her  hair, 

And  stains  with  the  henna-plant  the  tips 

Of  her  pearly  nails,  and  moistens  her  lips 

"With  carmine  waters. 

Waving  her  hand, 
The  dancing  girls  of  Somarcand 
Float  in  liko  mists  from  Fauy-land ! 
And  then  to  the  low,  voluptuous  swoons 
Of  music  riso  and  fall  the  moons 
Of  their  full  brown  bosoms  1     Orient  blood 
Runs  in  their  veins,  flames  in  their  eyes: 
And  there,  in  this  Eastern  Paradise, 
Filled  with  the  fumes  of  sandal- wood, 
And  Khoten  musk,  and  aloes  and  myrrh, 
Sits  Rose-in-Uloom  on  a  silk  divan, 
Sipping  the  wines  of  Alspahan ; 
And  her  Arab  lover  sits  with  her  1 
That's  when  the  Sultan  Slwh-Zaman 
Goes  to  tJie  city  IspaJian  I 

Now,  when  I  eco  an  extra  light 
Flaming,  flickering  on  the  night 
From  my  neighbor's  window  opposite^ 
I  know  as  well  as  I  know  to  pray, 
I  know  as  well  as  a  tonguo  can  sny, 
That  the  innocent  Sultan  Sfiah-Zaman 
Has  gone  to  Vie  city  Ispahan  I 
For  leading  this  sort  of  Orient  lifb, 
I  rathor  tlihik,  is  my  neighbor's  wife  I 
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•  Ir  this  were  played  npon  a  stai;*,  now, 
I  could  condomn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction.* — TwEurm  Niqht. 


While  residing  in  Europe,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Ame- 
rican,  whom  I  learned  to  love  like  a  brother.  From  the  first  I  knew 
that  something  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind.  He  was  always  sad. 
We  wandered,  (how  often  I)  along  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
seated  in  some  lonely  spot,  he  would  again  and  again  unburden  to  me 
his  troubled  and  weeping  soul.  Eugene  was  young,  amiable,  and  bril- 
liant. 

When  beginning  professional  life,  he  had  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  lady  who  appreciated  his  good  qualities,  and 
soon  loved  him  dearly.  They  became  engaged.  *  But,*  said  my  friend, 
'  I  married  her,  without  loving  her.  She  was  beautiful.  I  knew  that 
she  was  good  —  was  all  that  heart  could  desire  ;  but  I  married  her 
only  for  the  deep  and  earnest  aflection  she  bore  to  me.  We  were  happy  : 
her  goodness,  her  kindness,  her  innumerable  graces  soon  won  my  heart, 
and  insensibly  I  came  to  love  her  with  a  fervor  and  devotion  that  time 
nor  place  can  ever  change. 

*  Oh !  how  my  affections  twined  around  that  angelic  being,  who  was  too 
sweet,  too  good  for  this  world,  living  as  she  did  for  me  alone  I  She 
died.  On  her  death-bed  I  promised  her  that  I  would  never  marry 
again,  but  would  weep  for  her  on  earth  and  meet  her  in  Heaven.' 

A  broken-hearted  man,  he  gave  up  his  profession,  travelled  abroad, 
and  thus  did  I  come  to  know  him,  and  honor  his  generous  heart. 

On  one  occasion  we  ascended  together  a  lofty  moimtain,  near  Vienna, 
in  order  to  dine  in  the  room  where  Mozart  caught  his  finest  inspirations, 
and  enjoy  a  prospect  second  to  none  in  the  world.  It  was  the  loveliest 
day  that  ever  smiled  upon  the  Cctean  Alps  and  the  broad  Danubian 
plain.  Far  beneath  our  feet  rolled  the  rushing  waters  of  *  the  Father 
of  European  rivers.'  We  looked  down  upon  vistas  of*  hills,  blushing 
with  mellow  grapes,  and  fields  of  waving  grain.  Before  us  were  walled- 
cities,  and  battle-fields,  and  green  islands,  smiling  up  from  the  broad 
Danubius,  and  all  the  works  of  man.  To  the  westward  towered  the 
snowy  Alps,  with  the  fleecy  mantles  hung  around  them  by  the  clouds, 
the  smiling  daughters  of  old  Ocean  winging  their  way  on  the  soft  wings 
of  the  winds. 

And  far  beyond  the  gorgeous  Alps  and  the  blue  ocean  floated  away 
my  thoughts  to  my  Owasco  home  : 

'  Among  the  seren  fair  lakes  that  lie 
Like  mimirs  in  the  western  sky.' 

There,  reclining  among  the  ruins,  on  the  summit  of  Kolenberg,  did  Eu- 
gene repeat  to  me  the  story  of  his  love  and  sorrow.     I  felt  for  him.     I 
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could  have  wept  with  him,  for  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  cannot  feel 
another's  woes,  who  has  no  tears  to  shed  over  buried  afiections.  '  Noble 
Eugene ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  the  very  angels  in  Heaven  must  have  smiled 
when  thou,  without  loving,  didst  give  up  all  for  the  love  of  an  angelic 
woman  I  * 

*  And  why  do  you  so  sympathize  with  me  ? '  inquired  Eugene. 
'  Shall  1  tell  you  ? 

*  Listen,  then,  patiently,  for  it  is  the  story  of  a  life. 

*  As  you  well  know,  Eugene,  I  graduated  in  medicine  at  HaryarcL 
My  residence  was  in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  there  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge an  old  college-mate  of  mine,  who  was  connected  with  the  Law- 
School.  Within  a  week  after  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree,  Josepb 
liad  married  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  in  Connecticut.  I  almost  envied 
the  happy  circumstances  under  which  my  friend  alleviated  his  legal  toO 
with  so  much  conjugal  bliss,  for  Joseph  was  a  Rinaldo  alike  in  labor 
and  in  love.  I  often  went  over  to  Cambridge  to  spend  an  evening  with 
them  :  it  was  so  pleasant  to  talk  over  old  college  times.  And  then 
my  long  walks  homeward,  over  Cambridge  bridge  !  Before  me  lay 
Boston,  asleep  in  the  city-embracing  arms  of  her  noble  bay.  There  were 
dim  vistas  of  ships,  and  towns,  and  distant  dreamy  landscapes.  From 
the  neighboring  battle-field  rose  a  granite  obelisk,  cleaving  the  still  air 
with  its  sharp  outlines,  and  seeming  to  lose  itself  among  the  myriad 
orbs  of  night.  There  it  stood,  like  some  old  Nilotic  monument  gray 
with  centuries  —  a  towering  Pharos,  whose  cloud-kissing-summit  shall 
shoot  rays  of  liberty  to  distant  realms,  and  give  light  and  freedom  to 
unborn  generations. 

'  The  long  rows  of  lamps,  uniting  the  city  with  her  suburbs,  gleamed 
like  strings  of  pearls  hung  there  to  decorate  the  fair  child  of  old  Ocean, 
whose  waters  dimpled  and  danced  below. 

*  In  one  of  these  evening  visits,  I  was  introduced  to  Carie  of  Cam- 
bridge. Here  is  her  miniature,  Eugene,  taken  not  long  afler  I  became 
acquainted  with  her,  and  treasured  since  like  a  costly  jewel.  1)0  yon 
wonder  that  I  became  interested  in  Carie,  and  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
sweetest  of  delusions  ?  She  was  a  lovely,  silken-eyelash^  creature, 
just  grown  and. rounded  into  faultless  features  and  innumerable  sweet- 
nesses of  womanhood.  Save  in  a  chin  and  neck  that  Melpomene  might 
have  envied,  and  a  pair  of  well-chiseled  lips  married  wiUi  rose-buds,  I 
have  seen  women  as  beautiful  as  Carie.  But  how  shall  I  convey  the 
irresistible  charm  of  her  looks  and  smiles  ?  How  describe  the  melody 
of  her  voice,  and  the  sweet  eloquence  of  her  sofl,  hazel  eyes  ?  "With  the 
mystery  of  her  habitual  thoughtfulness  was  singularly  blended  a  natural 
mobility  and  playfulness  of  expression.  Carie's  thoughts  often  put  on  a 
subdued  and  pensive  cast,  and  in  moments  of  sadness  she  would  look 
out  from  beneath  those  long,  moist  lashes,  as  the  parting  sun  would 
sometimes  fain  look  from  beneath  a  weeping  cloud  upon  the  warm,  tear* 
jeweled  earth.  In  a  Catholic  land  she  would  have  idolized  the  cross, 
and  been  a  spiritudle  worshipper  of  saintly  pictures.  But  then  there 
were  sudden  bursts  of  innocent,  animating  joy : 
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'  Akd  where  it  most  showed  no  one  ooald  ditoorer — 
lo  cheek,  lip,  or  eje,  fur  she  bri|(htened  all  OTer, 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  a  breese  »  upon, 
When  it  breaks  intu  dimplea  and  laugha  in  the  fan.'  . 

'  In  the  refined  circles  of  Cambridge  there  may  have  been  others  more 
brilliant  and  witty  than  Carie,  and  possessed  of  gay  accomplishment^ 
which  she  desired  not ;  but  in  no  female  have  I  ever  seen  so  many 
happy  nuances  of  intellectual  worth  and  culture,  with  modest  graces, 
and  winning  sweetnesses  of  disposition.  She  clothed  the  lovely  features 
of  her  soul  with  garments  of  goodness.  Though  young,  the  chambers 
of  her  mind  were  filled  with  beautiful  ideas  gathered  apparently  for 
others,  like  the  drops  of  moisture  that  are  drawn  upward  from  the 
ocean,  not  for  the  selfish  sky,  but  to  descend  again  upon  the  earth  in  the 
falling  rain  and  the  infinitesimal  dew.  Where  her  companions  knew 
lines  of  poetry,  Carie  could  repeat  pages ;  and  what  was  most  beauti- 
ful, her  sparkling  draughts  of  Helicon  were  tempered  with  heavenly 
water 

'From  Silna*8  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  uracle  of  Qod.' 

*  Beside  the  charm  of  Carie*s  conversation,  there  was  something  in- 
describably touching  and  suggestive  in  her  music.  Flowing  from  the 
heart  it  rose  to  the  heart,  as  the  stream  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its  foun- 
tain. I  have  sometimes,  Eugene,  been  aware  of  a  kindred  influence, 
when  in  Italy  we  listened  together  to  Piccolomini.  Cane's  music  was 
not  artistic,  but  I  know  that  her  sweet  notes  peneti:iited  the  depths  of 
my  soul,  and  cherished  precious  thoughts  there  just  as  the  rays  of  sun- 
light pierce  through  the  opaline  waves  and  the  crystal  strata  under-  * 
neath,  to  nourish  beautiful  pearls  in  the  still,  glassy  caves  of  the  ocean. 
And  Carie  was  so  tender  and  winning  in  her  gentle  ways,  and  yet  so 
dignified  and  firm  in  licr  purpose  !  You  could  not  swerve  her  from 
her  fixed  intent.  The  oak  is  not  more  firmly  rooted  than  were  her 
principles  of  action  ;  but  her  affections  went  out  to  cluster  round  every 
cherished  object,  even  as  the  oak-leuves  turn  to  kiss  the  light,  and  are 
swayed  by  tlio  gentlest  zephyr.  Such,  Eugene,  was  Carie  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  not  all-perfect  and  above  nature,  like  the  heroines  of  romance, 
but  BO  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  that  I  verily  came  to  think  of  her  as 
living  upon  the  earth  to  assure  mo  of  the  existence  of  the  angels  in 
Heaven. 

'  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  became  a  frequent  visitor  in  Carie*s 
family.  Iler  parents  were  intelligent  people,  and  given  to  hospitality. 
The  temptation  to  lay  aside  the  scalpel  grew  more  urgent ;  and  as 
spring  ripened  into  summer,  my  health  more  than  ever  seemed  to  re- 

?uire  recreation  in  the  pure  air  of  Cambridge.  If  in  these  long  walks 
saw  less  of  Joseph  and  his  young  wife,  it  was  not  that  I  loved  them 
less,  but  that  I  revelled  with  ever-increasing  delight  in  the  new  world 
they  had  opened  to  me. 

'  Carie  and  myself  oflen  rode  out  to  Mount  Auburn.  Who  that  has 
visited  the  Athens  of  America  has  not  wished  to  spend  another  hour  in 
that  most  beautiful  Harvest-Field  of  God  ?  has  not  almost  wished  that 
he  might  sleep  there  after  death,  away  finom  the  din  of  cities  ?  io  itill 
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and  cathedraMike  arc  its  shady  retreats.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
a  sweeter  resting-place  for  the  departed  than  the  quiet,  sylvan  Mount 
Auburn.  Carie  kuew  all  the  labyrinthine  turniugs  aud  windings  of  its 
embowered  paths,  and  acted  as  my  ciccro?ie  to  the  monuments  which 
she  most  admired.  There  was  one,  erected  in  memory  of  a  physician 
who  had  died  in  Rome,  around  which  we  loved  to  linger.  On  one  side 
was  Sorrow  veiling  her  face  ;  on  the  other  were  angels  whose  features 
and  drapeiy  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  Under  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  artist  the  marble  seemed  to  have  lost  its  material  nature,  and  put 
on  an  airy  and  spiritual  form,  wherein  lies,  indeed,  the  true  eseence  of 
beauty. 

*  S;3ated  before  that  petrified  image  of  grief,  appearing  almost  to 
breathe,  I  related  to  Carie  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  the 
Grecian  drama.     It  was  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  : 

'  Rent  on  the  earth  her  maiden  robo  she  throwi, 

Thar  enmiatust  the  mse: 

And  on  the  xad  attenddnU  rolling 

The  trenibiirg  lu^t^e  of  hi*r  dewy  eyes, 

Th(Mr  {xriei-inipnssior.ed  souls  cuntrulling; 

That  ennobled,  modest  pruce 

Wh'ch  the  niiniic  pencil  tries 

In  the  imaged  form  to  truce. 

The  breuihmg  picture  bbows.' 

And  when  Timathes,  the  painter,  designed  the  sorrow  of  Agamemnon, 
he  drew  a  veil  over  the  face  of  the  king  of  men,  as  not  being  able  to 
express  a  father's  grief. 

'  It  was  a  sweet  summer  evening  :  and  what  thoughts  such  an  hour 
suggests  in  Mount  Auburn  I  Where  poverty  and  wealth,  and  little- 
ness and  greatness  moulder  side  by  side,  our  pride  stands  rebuked,  and 
subdued  feelings  of  a  tender  sadness,  with  which  wo  would  not  part, 
steal  gently  over  the  soul.  Every  thing  around  us  is  emblematical  of 
decay  ;  and  where  else  can  man  and  nature  so  sympathize  with  each 
other  ?  Yet,  by  a  strange  contrast,  one's  thoughts  often  assume  a  poet- 
ical if  not  a  romantic  cast,  among  the  dew- weeping  monuments  of  the 
dead,  and  the  entanglements  of  leafy,  mound- embosoming  glades  invite 
to  the  sweeter  entanglements  of  love.  Seated  on  the  velvety  grass,  we 
conversed  long  together. 

'  See,  sweet  Cabib  1 
See  the  arching  trees  above  us, 
With  their  n>nfi:h  arms  and  their  stoat  hearts; 
lieuTes  of  han(r8ha{>e  and  of  heart-shape, 
J^afy  hands  and  leafy  tingers. 
Talking,  listening  to'each  other. 
llovr  they  twine  their  arms  together. 
Sighing  oft  with  dulcet  sweetness: 
Tender  branchlets  intertwining 
Throu^fh  the  golden  bars  of  Kun-^hine, 
Whispering  sweetly  with  each  other, 
Iluud  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart, 
Sweetly  whispering  together. 
And,  my  friend,  replied  sweet  Cakib, 
Jj^ten  to  the  airy  songsters. 
Pouring  forth  their  liquid  language, 
Twiit'rmg  o*er  their  plaints  and  pleosnr^ 
lateropersiog  songs  with  majums, 
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Mellifluous  BODf^s  with  wisest  maxims ; 
The  dear  musicians  of  the  f^ood.  God! 

*  Would  that  I  were  not !  *  the  Pigeon, 
Ever  sighinfif,  melancholF. 

*  Pi»y  others,  chirps  the  llooper  ; 

*  And  pity  thou  wilt  have,'  the  Robin. 

'  Life  18  fleeting/  screams  the  Sky-Lark. 
'  Death  is  coming/  croaks  the  Raven.' 

*  Toward  sun-set  one  beautiful  evening,  Carie  and  myself  were  walking 
down  the  shady  avenue  which  leads  to  a  silvery  sheet  of  water  near 
Mount  Auburn.  How  distinctly  I  remember  the  tree  under  which  we 
paused  to  rest.  Seated  there  by  Carie's  side,  I  related,  in  the  abandon 
of  our  familiar  conversation,  two  of  the  saddest  incidents  connected  with 
my  professional  studies,  with  my  life.  How  I  came  to  speak  to  her  of 
these  buried  secrets  I  cannot  say.  Carie  was  no  lover  of  insipid 
romance.  Her  sensitive  soul  shrank  from  the  gross  and  the  matenal. 
But  without  living  in  a  world  of  fiction,  she  could  admire  its  great 
heroes,  and  weep  with  its  unfortunates.  She  was  especially  fond  of 
those  strange  nuaTices  of  the  beautiful,  the  marvellous,  and  the  terrible, 
which  happen,  indeed,  in  the  experience  of  us  all,  but  which  produce 
only  in  certain  susceptible  natures  the  written  romance  and  tragedy  of 
life.  But  after  all,  the  grandest  histories  are  unnarrated,  the  divinest 
poesies  are  unwritten,  the  noblest  songs  are  imsung,  and  the  sweetest 
music  is  that  of  the  soul.  These  are  of  the  spirit,  and  soar  upward ; 
words  are  material,  and  drag  them  down  to  earth. 

*0n  the  farm  adjoining  my  father's  lived  a  gentleman  whose  only 
child,  a  rosy,  fair-haired  daughter,  was  born  just  two  years  after  myself, 
wanting  a  single  day.  Much  of  our  childhood  was  passed  together.  On 
my  way  to  school  I  always  stopped  at  the  big  house,  where  lived  little 
blue-eyed  Lull,  to  lead  her  along  with  me  and  carry  her  tiny  basket. 
She  was  a  perfect  rose-bud  of  beauty. 

'  HiRB  mouth  was  swete  as  basket  or  the  meth. 
Or  hoard  of  apples  laid  in  hay  or  heath.' 

We  thought  a  world  of  each  other  ;  and,  next  to  my  mother.  Lull  was 
the  dearest  creature  to  me  on  earth.  In  the  borrowed  prattle  of 
aproned-children,  they  called  me  her  beau,  and  I  never  denied  that 
Lull  was  my  sweetheart.  Often  as  we  went  to  the  old  red  school-house, 
hand  in  hand, 

*  OccupiBD  in  petty  theft, 

Oft  I  seized  a  young  intruder, 

And  with  kiss,  and  nothing  ruder, 

Compressed  her  till  her  gushing  soul 

Through  her  lips  came  warm  and  whole, 

As  the  f[:rape  gives  under  pressure 

Nectar  juice  and  pulpy  treasure.' 

*Ah  I  the  golden  memory  of  those  childhood  days,  when  months  and 
years  seemed  so  long  because  we  had  lived  so  few  to  compare  them 
with  ;  when  we  built  play-houses,  typical,  they  say,  of  the  dwellings  we 
now  inhabit ;  but  oh  I  how  unlike  the  great  castles  of  our  youth,  in  which, 
I  fear  me,  we  shall  never  live,  though  they  sometimes  seem  so  near  us 
on  yonder  azure  hills  I  Would  that  for  once  we  could  lay  off  the 
weight  of  years,  and  being  small  again,  and  innocent,  play  'young- 
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folks/  as  then,  without  pride  or  selfishness,  we  played  'old-folks'  in  our 
grassy,  moss-roofed  houses,  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the  elm  ! 
In  those  long,  sunny  days,  I  was  ever  Lulfs  companion,  except  when 
com  had  to  be  dropped  in  the  spring,  and  our  sheep  were  washed  in 
the  lake  near  by.  Then,  as  a  reward  for  dropping  the  golden  kemelB, 
I  was  permitted  to  pull  the  reluctant  lambs  into  the  water  by  their  tiny 
horns,  and  wash  their  snowy  fleeces.  {Sometimes  I  almost  pitied  the 
innocent  victims  of  my  sport,  panting  with  fear,  and  looking  so  sorrow- 
fully out  of  their  soft,  mild  eyes  ;  and  not  unfrequently  was  myself  the 
vanquished  one  instead  of  the  victor. 

'At  the  parties  and  apple-parings  for  the  small  folks  of  our  neighbor- 
hood, little  Lull  was  ever  the  object  of  my  sympathetic  attentions.  Tho 
greatest  joy  of  the  evening  was  the  last  play  in  which  we  did  wed  the 
little  cherry-lipped  girls  without  having  wooed  them  ever.  Marching 
round  and  round  in  winding  procession,  we  would  pause,  and,  couple  by 
couple,  have  the  marriage-wreath  woven  around  us  by  a  cboms  ca 
child- voices : 

'  Now  Toa  are  come  to  be  married, 

Iluppy  may  you  be. 

Jdin  your  bundd  in  Hymen  bands, 

\\\  the  laws  of  America  we  command, 

]iy  the  lawd  of  America  you  must  abide : 

Now,  salute  your  lovely  bride.* 

And  Lull,  the  little,  dimple-fingered  beauty,  without  raising  her  eyet 
would  hold  up  for  me  the  rosiest  cherub-lips,  the  warm  pressure  of 
which  was  the  only  heaven  whereof  I  had  any  very  distinct  idea.  Since 
then  I  have  mingled  with  the  gay,  and  studied  the  thoughts  of  the 
poets  ;  but  amid  the  jeweled  beauty  of  the  Tuileries  have  sighed  for 
the  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  those  boyhood  hours,  and  have  found 
nothing  so  poetical  in  the  wrapt  melodies  of  Milton,  or  in  the  immortal 
words  which  the  blind  bard  of  los  sang  sweetly  on  .Sgean's  lonely  isles. 

*  Once  indeed  were  Lull's  eyes  red  from  weeping  for  me ;  and  my  poor 
mother,  how  shall  I  forget  her  frantic  terror  ?  One  sultry  June  after- 
noon Lull  and  myself  were  playing  in  the  shade  on  the  wave-waAed 
beach  of  the  Owasco,  in  company  with  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  much 
older  than  wo.     Well  do  1  remember  that  day,  so  calm  and  quiet. 

*OwASCo*s  water  swccily  slept, 
Owatico's  banks  were  bright  and  green; 
The  wjlloiv  on  ber  margin  wept. 
The  wild-fowl  on  ber  ware  wua  seen.' 

*  Now  we  gathered  curious  shells  and  *  skipped  *  smooth  pebbles,  and 
then  paused  to  watch,  with  child- wonder,  th<J  clouds,  seeming  to  a»-* 
sumo  the  form  of  the  mountains,  the  forests,  and  the  lakes  over  which 
they  passed,  or  moulding  themselves  into  dissolving  views  of  lofty 
towers  and  battlements,  and  silver-crested  giants,  whose  dark  shadows 
chased  each  other  with  even  flight, 

<  On  Ihc  rigbt  hand  and  the  left  band. 
O'er  the  valley's  and  the  hill- tops.' 

*  It  was  the  time  for  sudden  showers.  Had  we  looked  more  carefully 
westward  through  the  tree-tops,  we  might  have  already  seen  the  fleecy 
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festoons  gathering  in  dark  threatening  masses,  and  heard  with  listening 
ear  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder.  Idly  resting  its  prow  on  the 
pebbly  beach  was  a  solitary  skiff',  around  which  we  had  been  playing 
some  time  in  the  warm  crystal  water.  I  was  induced  to  enter  the 
same,  and  a  boy  of  twice  my  own  age,  0  cruel  sport  I  pushed  it  from  the 
shore.  The  slight  wind  wafted  the  skiff  slowly  away,  ^fore  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  save  me  I  was  beyond  their  reach,  not  frightened, 
but  rocking  the  frail  and  earless  cradle,  and  thinking  it  the  finesf  sport 
in  the  world.  We  were  far  I'rom  any  house,  and  the  nearest  boat  was 
a  mile  below. 

*  Onward  came  the  storm,  its  first  breath  weaving  the  playful  ripples 
into  crisped  smiles.  Faster  and  faster  I  was  wafted  from  the  ^orc. 
Tempest-darkness  began  to  settle  down  upon  the  hills.  Fitful  gusts  of 
wind,  followed  by  hushes  of  stillness,  curled  the  crisped  smiles  into 
yeasty,  foam-capped  waves.  As  the  low  clouds  shut  out  from  view  the 
retreating  shore,  I  dimly  saw  persons  hurrying  to-and-fro  and  a  female 
wildly  stretching  her  arms  over  the  angry  water  as  if  to  rescue  me  from 
impending  death.  But  I  was  not  afraid,  I  was  too  young  to  compre- 
hend danger,  and  enjoyed  the  grandeur  of  those  dreadful  moments. 
Then  the  lightnings  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  drawing  their  sapphire 
threads  ^thwart  the  sky  I  How  the  ratthng  thunders  echoed  from  cliff 
to  cliff  on  either  shore,  and  seemed  to  die  away,  reechoing  in  the  voice- 
ful  caves  of  the  water-covered  hills.  Never  have  I  beheld  so  grand  a 
sight  —  but  a  bold  arm  reaching  through  the  darkness  snatched  me 
from  a  watery  grave. 

*  Time  sped  on  with  ever-quickening  wings,  and  Time  that  changeth 
all  things  changed  us,  changed  Lull's  child-frankness  into  the  reserve  of 
modest  girlhood,  clianged  to  darker  lints  the  tresses  of  her  golden  hair, 
changed  her  cliild-passion  for  me  into  a  tender  sister-love.  Farm-work 
kept  me  from  school  in  summer,  and  the  pleasantest  meetings  for  us  in 
winter  were  when  our  families  exchanged  long  evening  visits. 

*  In  my  sixteenth  year  1  was  ill  many  months  —  Lull  was  often  with 
me.  Happening  one  day  during  the  long  convalescence  to  look  over 
our  family  library,  I  found  there  a  little  book,  the  reading  of  which 
completely  changed  the  current  of  my  thoughts.  I  determined  to  de- 
vote myself  to  study,  and  as  my  naturally  frail  constitution  had  been  so 
impaired  as  to  render  useless  my  services  on  the  farm,  the  parental  con- 
sent wa.s  cheerfully  granted.  Then  came  the  long  terms  at  a  distant 
academy.  During  the  vacations  Lull  and  myself  were  much  together, 
for  we  wore  indeed  brother  and  sister  to  each  other.  She  sympathized 
with  my  [)iirsuils,  wiiich  made  her  trebly  dear  to  me.  And,  thought- 
less maiden  I  wouldst  thou  encourage  the  ambitious  and  high-hearted 
boy  of  thy  choice,  wouldst  thou  miike  him  bless  thee,  nay,  love  thee 
dearly,  interest  tliysolf  in  his  studies.  Ah  I  those  happy  vacation-days. 
My  last  hours,  liowever,  I  gave  to  my  dearest  friend,  for  I  felt  that  al- 
though the  good  (ioD  had  given  me  much  to  enjoy  on  earth,  Hb  had 
given  me  but  one  mother. 

'  Time  sped  on  with  ever-quickening  wings.  I  lef^  the  academy  to 
eater  college,  whither  my  father  conveyed  me  in  our  family  carriage. 
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Oil  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  wound  down  the  valley  which  ex- 
[lands  into  the  wider  reaches  of  the  Mohawk,  where 

*  Patriot  blood  flowed  fast  and  free 
Ou  thy  red  fields,  Oriskanj.' 

Ikautiful  valley  !  with  thy  mists  and  prassy  meads,  with  thy  emiling 
villages  hnkcd  like  pearls  ou  a  chain  of  silver,  with  thy  glorious  hillB 
laying,  morning  and  evening,  in  alternate  homage,  their  golden  shadows 
at  each  other's  feet  I  Away  among  the  fiery  pillars  of  the  West  were 
hung  the  golden  standard  of  the  sun-set,  when  wo  slowly  wound  our 
way  up  between  the  rows  of  poplars  to  my  student-home,  my  future 
Alma  Mater.  Since  that  evening  eight  successive  summers  have 
llown  past,  and  my  roving  feet  have  traversed  oceans  and  continent!. 
Not  amid  the  expiring  strata  of  ancient  civilizations ;  not  where  the 
Lyceum  stood  and  in  the  groves  in  which  Plato  taught ;  not  in  the  halls 
of  European  learning,  have  I  felt  the  joyful  emotions  I  experienced 
that  evening  when  approaching  the  mansions  of  wisdom  and  intelligenee 
on  *  College  Hill.' 

*  But  before  the  termination  of  my  first  college  year  the  companion  of 
my  childhood  sickened  unto  death.  After  the  examination  I  hastened 
liome.  I  stood  by  Lull's  bed-side  when  she  died,  her  soft  l^le  hand 
laid  in  mine.  The  roses  faded  away  from  her  lips,  but  the  sweet  smile 
with  which  she  had  ever  greeted  me,  still  played  around  them,  only  it 
was  more  angelic.  And  as  her  soul  took  its  homeward  flight  it  seemed 
to  whisper  to  me  : 

'  Ella  fria  mossn  disse ;  Al  credo  mio 
Tu  stuiui  iu  term  scuza  mc  gnm  tempo.' 

'  Her  disease  had  been  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  the  attending  phj- 
i^ician  obtained  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  institute  a  postpmortem 
examination.  Knowing  that  it  was  my  intention  to  pursue  the  stody 
of  medicine,  he  kindly  invited  me  to  be  present.  I  must  have  been  as 
pale  as  the  breathless  form  by  which  we  stood.  Yet  with  strange 
wonder  did  I  follow  the  cunning  hand  of  the  anatomist,  searching  fiv 
the  hidden  causes  of  death.  And  as  1  stood  there,  the  thought  came  to 
my  mind,  'Must  thy  body,  beautiful  Lull,  become  food  for  worms? 
Would  that  I  could  rescue  what  remains  of  thee  from  the  insatiaUa 
tomb  !  Would  that  for  once  the  grave  migli^  bo  despoiled  of  a  victim ! 
Ill  thy  childhood  prattle  thou  didst  often  give  me  thy  heart:  now 
will  I  claim  it,  now  save  it  from  the  consuming  worm  I '  And  to  »- 
move  the  heart  while  the  physician  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  zoom 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  thrust  it,  streaming  with  blood,  into 
my  bosom  over  my  own  throbbing  heart,  to  which  it  beat  no  longer  in 
response.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scarlet  stain  upon  my  Test 
would  never  disappear.  For  a  long  time  a  preparation  of  LulFs  heazt 
stood  upon  my  table.  No  one  ever  suspected  whose  it  was.  Even  her 
parents  often  saw  and  admired  it,  but  they  never  knew  the  secret  of  its 
history,  nor  ever  will,  unless  they  learn  it  from  these  pages. 

'  And,  sweet  Lull,  wilt  thou  ibrgive  me  ?  Was  it  then  but  a  dreom 
of  mine  that  thy  pure  spirit  didst  beseech  the  angel  not  to  record  my 
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cruelty,  and  if  recorded,  blot  it  out  with  a  tear  for  ever  ?  Thy  sister- 
love  is  not  forgotten !  Often  do  I  recall  thy  image  in  which  are  re- 
flected so  many  of  my  .early  joys.  But  to  recall  thee  to  earth  I  have 
no  wish.  Thou  wast  too  pure  and  spiritual  for  its  gross  elements. 
Even  now,  sweet  Lull,  I  hear  thy  infant,  bird-like  song  : 

'  I  'd  like  to  be  an  angel, 
With  a  crown  upon  my  head.' 

*Time  passed  on  with  ever-quickening  wings.  I  heard  my  first 
course  of  medical  lectures  in  a  provincial  school.  My  room-mate 'was 
a  man  after  my  own  heart.  To  know  George  was  to  admire  him  — 
was  to  respect  all  whom  he  honored  with  his  attentions.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  possible  accomplishments  of  young  men  united  with  a 
force  of  character  and  a  degree  of  wisdom  that  belong  to  mature  age. 
I  never  felt  inclined  to  jest  with  him.  Of  becoming  modesty,  and  a 
young  man  of  whom  every  one  presaged  magnificent  things,  he  was  in- 
voluntarily the  centre  of  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  inferior 
minds  ranged  themselves  around  him  —  they  could  not  tell  why. 

*  From  being  utter  strangers,  thrown  together  by  accident,  we  soon  be- 
came most  intimate  friends.  I  believe  there  was  not  one  secret  which 
George  kept  from  me,  for  we 

'  Talked  with  naked  hearts  together.* 

He  was  not  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  never  lived  upon  estates  in 
Spain.  Notwithstanding  his  sympathies  and  his  ardor  alike  in  his 
studies  and  his  loves,  George  was  the  most  unpoetical  of  men  :  and  yet, 
as  sometimes  happens  with  such  persons,  the  story  of  his  engagement 
was  a  fine  tissue  of  romance,  interwoven  with  curious  incidents  of  life 
and  imbroglios  of  afiection. 

*  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  with  Mary,  of  M .     I  never  asked 

the  name  of  the  family.  George  never  alluded  to  it,  for  young  men 
hke  best  the  poetry  of  one  short  appellation.  George  saw  her  first  at 
a  watering-place.  She  was  as  unlike  his  ideal  as  a  rose  is  unlike  the 
flower  of  the  water-lily,  but  with  him  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  She 
was  reserved.  Though  not  unmindful  of  his  attentions,  she  seemed  to 
have  the  coldness  of  a  marble  palace.  When  beneath  the  trembling 
stars,  George  declared  to  her  his  consuming  passion,  she  did  not  draw 
her  hand  from  his,  but  looked  down  and  gave  not  a  whisper  in  reply. 
When  he  repeated  it  again  and  again,  she  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
bosom  and  answered  not  a  word.  To  his  letters,  perfumed  and  impas- 
sioned with  affection,  she  replied  promptly  and  gracefully,  but  with  con- 
summate art  avoided  an  answer  to  his  earnest  appeals.  Only  once  did 
she  venture  to  say,  whether  in  girlish  sport  or  in  tender  earnestness, 
George  could  not  divine  : 

*  LovB  moderately :  long  love  doth  so  ; 


Too-swift  arrives  as  tardj  as  too-slow. 

But  when  they  met  again  she  gave  him  her  heart,  and  promised  him 
her  hand.     The  hidden  streams  of  afleotioa  had  run  long  beneath  the 
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surface,  and  wlien  they  welled  forth,  it  was  a  fountain  of  overflcwing 
fulness.     And  George  in  his  stately  marble  palace  found  on  Oiade  - 
whose  Pithya  was  moved  by  the  divinest  inspiration  of  love. 

'  They  had  been  separated  but  a  short  time  when  a  giddy  young 
friend  spent  an  evening  with  Mary.  She  had  known  George  well,  and 
Mary  innocently  let  her  into  their  secret.  Af\er  the  parting  kiss  had 
been  given,  she  solemnly  declared  to  Mary  that  George  had  deceived 
her  —  that  ho  was  engaged  to  another.  The  loved  one  was  enraged. 
She  sat  down,  and  in  a  letter  to  George  poured  forth  tenderly,  the  fierce 
invective  of  an  injured  woman's  soul.  She  named  him  false  and  heart- 
less, without  even  an  allusion  to  the  nature  of  his  fault.  She  declared 
that  his  name  should  never  again  pass  from  her  lips,  and  forbade  him 
to  visit  her,  to  write  her,  or  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  in  any  manner, 
whatever  might  be  his  excuse.  Then,  the  same  evening — O  hasty  re- 
venge !  —  she  addressed  a  letter  to  a  former  suitor,  accepting  the  ofier  of 
his  hand.  The  sealed  messengers  had  hardly  taken  their  flight,  the 
one  bearing  death  to  plans  long  cherished,  the  other  life  to  hopes  long 
deferred,  when  Mary  was  told  by  her  friend  that  it  was  only  a  jest 
And  when  the  latter  saw  the  deep  wrong  she  had  done,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  injured  one  and  weeping  in  despair  be- 
sought her  forgiveness.  Such,  however,  was  the  efiect  upon  liaiy'i 
mind,  that  for  some  time  she  would  not  listen  to  a  reconciliation  with 
him  from  whom  she  had  been  so  rudely  torn.  But  a  mutual  friend 
brought  them  together  ;  and  again  it  was  sunshine  for  poor  George. 

*  We  had  thus  lived  together  scarcely  three  weeks  when  one  day  it 
was  announced  that  a  female  had  been  buried  in  the  village  with  whose 
sudden  death  many  remarkable  circumstances  had  been  connected.  The 
family  were  strangers.  Their  daughter  had  been  taken'  ill  in  the  cars* 
and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  a  most  rare  and  interesting  form  of  disease, 
a  few  hours  afler  their  arrival  at  the  hotel.  That  night  a  number  of 
collegiates  met  in  our  room  Tor  a  social  entertainment  It  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  a  furious  storm  was  driving  over  the  land. 
Seated  at  the  table  we  would  now  and  then  pause  .and  listen  to  the 
winds  howling  and  shrieking  round  the  old  college-walb  with  a  funeral 
wail.     It  was  such  a  night  as  one  loves  not  to  remember. 

'  The  recent  death  was  alluded  to  :  the  supposed  disease  became  a 
subject  of  discussion.  Warm  words  followed.  In  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy one  of  my  companions  proposed  that  we  should  obtain  the 
corpse  and  by  an  autopsical  examination  settle  the  disputed  point 
From  this  most  of  them  appeared  at  first  to  shrink.  Not  one  of  us  had 
ever  played  the  part  of  a  resurrectionist.  But  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  which  it  appealed,  and  the  scientific 
enthusiasm  of  many  of  my  companions,  outweighed  all  possible  scruples 
and  objections.  Not  one  among  them,  however,  possessed  aught  of  that 
base  spirit  which  would  wantonly  disturb  the  silent  dead  ;  not  one  of 
them  would  have  wished  to  rob  even  the  grave  of  a  victim  for  a  puxely 
selfish  or  improper  purpose. 

*  We  learned  that  the  deceased  had  been  buried  temporarily  in  the 
neighboriniT  cemetery,  and  was  to  be  removed  to  an  Eastern  city  in  the 
spring.     Hence  it  was  determined  to  accomplish  our  purpose  in  mch  a 
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manner  as  never  to  excite  suspicion,  even  should  the  face  of  the  dead 
be  afterward  exposed.  Every  thing  was  to  he  restored  precisely  as  we 
found  it,  and  the  work  was  to  be  done  with  such  neatness  that  not  even 
the  grave  itself  would  ever  disclose  the  dreadful  secret  of  that  night. 

'  With  slow  and  solemn  stroke  the  old  village-clock  pealed  forth  the 
hour  of  eleven  as  we  descended  into  the  streets  well  muffled  and  sup- 
plied with  spades  and  dark  lanterns.  I  am  in  no  danger  of  forgetting 
that  fearful  night,  how  the  bird-killing  storm  swept  past,  driving  the 
snow  like  cutting  sleet,  whirling  it  in  mid-air  and  piling  it  here  and 
there  in  wavy  fantastic  drifls.  One  who  had  witnessed  the  burial  in 
the  afternoon  led  us  to  the  freshly-closed  grave.  Nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute necessity  could  have  driven  people  forth  on  such  a  night,  but  one 
of  our  number  was  stationed  near  the  gate  to  guard  against  possible 
surprise.  I  think  there  were  gloomy  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 
No  one  was  inclined  to  speak.  The  fresh  mound  of  clay  was  not  yet 
deeply  frozen.  In  twenty  minutes  we  had  almost  reached  the  coffin, 
whan  all  at  once  a  bright  light  twinkled  for  a  moment  in  the  direction 
of  the  gate,  and  was  as  suddenly  extinguished.  We  imderstood  the 
signal ;  and  a  moment  afterward  came  a  voice  on  the  wind,  half  speak- 
ing half-whispering  a  few  yards  from  us  in  the  darkness :  *  Fly  !  fly  I 
we  are  discovered ! '  Those  standing  around  the  grave  disappeared  at 
once  :  the  others  scrambled  out,  reeking  with  perspiration,  to  hide 
themselves  behind  the  nearest  monuments. 

'  What  can  it  be  ?  thought  I,  as  I  lay  croucl^  behind  a  tombstone 
trembling  at  the  fearful  consequences  of  detection.  Having  remained 
some  time  in  this  position  I  crept  silently  toward  the  grave.  There  I 
found  George.  A  storm-delayed  traveller  had  passed  down  the  road, 
and  hence  the  signal  for  us  to  flee.  It  was  some  time  before  my 
frightened  companions  could  bo  brought  together  again,  and  one  of  them 
be  induced  to  descend  into  the  grave  with  myself.  The  box  inclosing 
the  coffin  was  soon  laid  bare  and  carefully  raised  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Then  we  removed  the  latter,  and  having  wrapped  it  in  a 
blanket,  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the  village,  not  along  the  highway, 
but  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Ihe  fields.  By  this  time  my  own 
imagination  had  become  greatly  excited.  I  am  no  believer  in  ghosts, 
but  that  dreary  mid- night  air  seemed  filled  with  ghostly  beings.  Now 
they  would  appear  to  support  with  invisible  fingers  the  weight  pressing 
upon  our  shoulders  ;  now  phantom-like,  amd  with  unseen  locks  stream- 
ing in  the  wind  they  would  flit  before  us,  and  then  with  glowering  eyes 
itare  wildly  at  us,  their  breathless  faces  held  close  to  our  own. 

*  Wailing  sounds  from  the  tombs  were  there, 
And  wailing  voices  from  the  air  : 
Grim  goblms  howled  and  spirits  glanced. 
And  the  ghosts  in  a  circle  round 
In  the  darkness  danced  a  phantom-dance 
And  shrieked  with  a  mournful  sound.' 

A  wild  and  gloomy  procession  ours,  with  no  chanting  priest  or  gurgling 
choir  1  —  with  no  music,  or  song,  or  funeral  pall  I 

*  Thus  we  reached  my  chamber,  and  with  scrupulous  care  removed 
the  corpse  from  the  richly-furnished  coffin  and  laid  it  upon  the  marble 
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table.  Carefully  and  as  little  as  possible  did  we  disturb  the  snowy 
vestments  of  the  tomb.  Under  the  gossamer  folds  were  the  dim  out- 
lines of  a  face  of  classic  beauty,  but  no  one  ventured  to  remove  them 
for  fear  that  the  glassy  eyes  should  meet  his  own,  or  the  pale  lips  of  the 
dead  move  in  condemnation  of  our  cruel  act. 

*  0  reader !  the  body  is  divine. 

*  He  who  looks  upon  departed  humanity  as  worthless,  will  regard 
breathing  humanity  as  little  worth.  The  insulter  of  the  dead  wonld 
insult  the  living.  Ho  who  would  trifle  with  the  sanctities  of  the  graTe, 
would  at  the  bar  trifle  with  justice  and  mercy,  would  in  the  pulpit  trifle 
with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion.  Say  not  that  the  physician  is 
less  believing  or  more  heartless  than  other  men.  Is  he  bad  ?  His  own 
will  hath  made  him  so,  not  his  profession.     Is  he  skeptical  ?     Verily, 

'  The  underout  physician  is  mad.' 

*  Hast  thou  not  often  found  in  him  a  friend  —  a  friend  who  can  keep 
thy  secrets,  and  give  thee  more  consolation  in  the  hour  of  trial  than 
even  thy  brother  ?  "With  the  physician,  if  he  has  a  heart,  the  sanctities 
of  thy  inmost  life  are  sacred.  lie  loves  thee  —  may  I  say  it  ?  —  as  the 
father  loves  his  first-born  gro^vn  up  into  manly  youth  —  whom  he  no 
longer  takes  upon  his  knee  as  in  childhood,  but  often,  in  the  warm 
gushings  of  the  paternal  heart,  longs  to  embrace  and  caress  even  as  in 
times  gone  by.  • 

'  George  was  to  conduct  the  examination,  and  stood  by  the  table,  scal- 
pel in  hand.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  incision,  when  a  sudden 
thought  arrested  him.  "What  it  was  I  cannot  say,  but  as  if  acting  by 
impulse,  he  raised  the  snowy  tissue  from  the  face  of  the  dead.  Never 
shall  1  forget  that  moment.  Instantly  the  gleaming  steel  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  quivering,  stuck  its  point  in  the  floor.  Quicker  than  thought 
he  grew  as  pale  as  the  pale  sleeper  before  him,  and  exclaiming :  *  My 
Mary  I  0  my  God  I '  sank  senseless  in  the  arms  of  his  companions.  We 
feared  that  consciousness  would  never  return,  and  for  hours  my  friends 
stood  around  him  with  intense  anxiety.  In  the  mean  time  I  made 
preparations  to  restore  the  stolen  one  to  the  grave.  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  resemblance  between  the  corpse  and  George's 
betrothed  had  caused  him  this  dreadful  shock,  but  fastened  around  its 
neck  was  a  locket  containing  two  miniatures  :  they  were  those  of 
George  and  Mary.  The  miniatures  I  retained,  but  the  gold-loeket  was 
left  where  George  had  doubtless  placed  it  in  happier  days.  "With 
gloomy  thought?  and  heavy  hearts,  unmindful  of  the  night  and  the 
storm,  we  gave  back  the  dead  to  its  grave,  and  over  the  newly-raised 
mound  I  vowed  never  again  to  despoil  the  tomb  of  a  victim.  The  ele- 
ments favored  us.  The  falling  snow  covered  our  foot-prints —  as  if  in 
pity,  silently  spread  its  virgin  mantle  over  the  traces  of  our  act.  Nor 
was  the  secret  of  that  dreadful  night  over  alluded  to  until  I  related  it 
to  thee,  sweet  Carrie. 

*  Poor  George  I  consciousness  slowly  returned ;  but  reason  had  fled  from 
the  chambers  of  his  mind.  He  became  a  maniac.  In  his  hoars  of  pas- 
sion ho  would  talk  confusedly  about  the  *  dreadful  night,'  'the  gra▼^' 
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*  the  corpse,'  and  in  calmer  moments  tearfully  mutter  to  himself  the 
sweetest  of  earthly  names.  A  few  months  afterward  I  visited  him  in 
an  insane  asylum.  But  George,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  knew  me 
not.  I  gave  him  his  own  miniature,  and  0  pitiahle  thought  I  he  knew 
not  himself.  But  when  I  showed  him  Mary's  miniature,  memory  re- 
called the  beautiful  image,  and  reason  for  a  moment  seemed  to  return. 
He  pressed  the  treasure  to  his  lips,  and  with  streaming  eyes  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck.     And  thus,  Carie,  he  died.* 

*  And  did  you  love  Carie  of  Cambridge  ?  *  inquired  Eugene. 

*  Did  I  love  Carie  ? — but  ask  me  not  to-day,  Eugene,  for  the  conclusion. 
It  hcs  too  near  my  heart.  Let  us  descend  the  mountain-side,  for  the 
mists  of  evening  are  gathering  around  us.  See  how  the  panting  steeds 
of  the  sun  have  traversed  the  fiery  chambers  of  the  west  toward  our  far- 
off  Atl antes.  Behold  yonder  Alps,  in  the  purple  distance,  with  their 
glacier-crowns,  tipped  with  opal,  and  amethyst,  and  gold.  IIow  the 
tranquil  rivers  of  pure  and  serene  light  flow  away  to  the  gates  of  sun- 
set !  The  city  at  our  feet  throbbing  with  myriad  life,  and  yonder  fields 
of  Agram,  and  Essling,  and  Soran  :  see  how  night  doth  draw  over  them 
her  azure  mantle,  pierced  here  and  there  with  starry  openings  to  let  in 
the  radiant  glory  beyond.  0  beautiful  I  It  is  as  if  an  angel  of  light 
were  hastening  from  the  embrace  of  the  dewy  earth,  and  she,  closing 
her  myriad  eyes  of  flowers,  should  smile,  and  blush,  and  weep  at  his 
royal  departure.' 


too        L    A    T    B  . 


I  SAW  thee  when  my  soul  was  young, 
And  still  bedewed  with  memories  bright, 
Like  morning  roses  red  and  white ; 
But  something  held  my  trembling  tongue, 
That  longed  to  tell  the  new  delight 
I  loved  thee  then  —  but  I  was  still, 
Against  my  wish,  against  my  will. 


I  see  thee  now  in  life's  full  day. 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  gleam  again 
As  fresh  *  as  roses  after  rain : ' 
Alas  1  my  time  has  passed  away, 
The  fairest  words  would  now  be  vain. 
I  love  thee  yet  —  but  must  be  still, 
Agamst  my  wish,  against  my  will. 
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From  life's  dusty  thoroughCire, 
Gathered  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
Hot  and  wearied  with  the  race, 
Pausing  for  a  litUe  space, 
Reverent  let  us  bow  the  head, 
While  on  holy  ground  wo  tread. 
Some  are  here  in  sable  shrond, 
'Neath  a  weight  of  sorrow  bowed ; 
Some  with  hearts  all  light  and  gay, 
Like  a  butterfly  at  play. 
Many  an  age  and  many  a  state 
On  the  Pastor's  teachings  wait 
With  what  guidings  shall  he  lead. 
Suited  to  their  every  need  ? 

Hark  1  't  is  a  familiar  story, 
Known  to  child  and  father  hoary, 
Yet  its  freshness  faileth  never. 
Deep  it  stirs  the  fount  of  feeling, 
To  our  tender  sense  appealing, 
While  wo  sec  the  wanderer  kneeling, 
Pardoned  freely  and  for  ever. 

Mark  the  preacher's  heaving  swell. 
As  ho  ends  the  touching  tale. 
Sec  his  ii.nider,  kindling  eye. 
Bright  with  fervor  from  the  sky. 
Hear  him  siiy,  in  tones  of  love, 
*  Rise  and  seek  your  home  above. 
Weary  children,  ye  may  come, 
A  Father's  house  shall  be  your  home. 
Long  your  wanderings,  far  and  wild, 
Yet  He  calls  you  each  His  child. 
Welcomes  you  tlirough  CuRisr  His  Son, 
To  the  kingtloms  for  you  won. 
Will  you  spurn  Ills  love  away? 
From  your  priceless  heirdom  stay  ? 
Feed  on  husks,  and  joyless  roam, 
When  you  have  a  FaVitr's  hmie  f 
Ah  I  what  words  could  stronger  prove 
Richer  pardon,  sweeter  love  ? 
Not  invited  for  a  day. 
Once  adopted  you  may  stay. 
Willing  is  He?  ay,  far  more, 
See,  11 K  opens  icide  the  door. 
What  are  earthly  pleasures  fleet, 
Priced  with  love  so  rich  and  sweet? 
What  are  trials  here  below, 
If  hmuiward  wo  may  ever  go  ?  * 

Enough  I  wo  will  no  longer  aliona  bo. 
But  come  like  children,  Father,  now  to  Thbr. 
Thy  wonls  shall  cheer  us  on  our  thorny  way, 
Shall  lead  us  back  when  carelessly  we  stray. 
And  may  wo  tread  with  firmer  step  the  road, 
That  leads  ua  upward  to  our  homo  with  QoD. 

Hot*  Bts««it. 
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BT      OARRir. 


Dost  think  I  love  thee,  speak  thy  name 

In  Jower  tones  than  other  ? 
That  in  my  breast  there  burns  a  flame 

For  thee  more  than  another  ? 


Dost  think  that  I  for  thee  dost  wait 
With  all  love's  deep  devotion  ? 

Thou  little  know'st  my  undying  hate, 
My  spirit's  dark  emotion. 


I  shudder  when  thy  voice  is  heard, 
And  when  I  see  thee  near 

My  heart,  like  some  imprisoned  bird, 
Would  burst  its  bounds  with  fear. 


With  fear?  ah!  no;  within  this  breast 

No  fear  of  thee  e'er  dwelt: 
But  deadly,  dark,  deep,  direful  hate, 

This  only  have  I  felt. 


And  yet  I  loved  thee  once,  *t  is  true, 
With  fervent  heart  and  soul, 

And  thy  loved  image  cast  a  hue 
Of  sun-light  o'er  the  whole. 


But  now  I  hate  and  scorn  thee  too^ 

And  if  on  bended  knee 
Low  at  my  feet  thou  'd  kneel  and  sue, 

Contempt  thine  answer  *d  be. 


For  dark  revenge  now  fills  the  place 
Where  once  I  cherished  love, 

And  ne'er  again  thy  voice  or  face 
Can  my  tried  spirit  move. 


For  I  have  learned  thy  fickleness. 
Thy  false  deceitful  heart: 

All  love  for  thee  is  banished  now, 
I  see  thee  as  tboa  an. 
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EASTERN        DERWICHES 


BT     J  Ontf     p.     BSOVM. 


The  Prophet  of  Arabia  established  but  one  faith,  and  one  religion, 
that  of  Islam,  or  '  a  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  Allah.'  He  ad- 
mitted of  no  sectarian  branches  to  it  ;  its  creed  was  to  be  forever: 
*  Tiiere  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  Allak* 

On  the  deceaiie  of  tills  wonderful  man,  converts  to  Islamism  learned 
that  while  the  Prophet  of  Allah  had  given  them  so  many  guides  lor 
their  new  form  of  worship,  he  had  left  no  *  Caliph,'  or  succesEor  to  him- 
self, to  direct  them  in  its  performance.  Dying  without  any  male  issue, 
or  any  near  relation  of  his  own  race,  or  even  without  a  testament 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  admitted  the  divine  origin  of  the 
'  Koran  *  or  Book,  the  ancient  democratic  principles  of  the  Arabs  led 
them  to  the  election  of  a  Caliph  in  the  person  of  Abou-Bekr. 

The  mission  of  the  Prophet,  or  more  correctly  of  the  Envoy  *  Beeeool* 
of  Allah,  though  himself  of  divine  appointment,  terminated  with  hit 
own  existence.  Popular  will  succeeded  to  divine  authority,  and  so 
long  as  the  virtues  of  the  people  prevailed  over  their  passions,  Islamiott 
was  not  only  prosperous,  but  beneficial  to  humanity.  The  unity  of  iti 
principles  bound  its  observers  together,  and  it  gave  them  strength  by 
adding  new  converts  to  their  numbers  Never  was  Islamism  stronger 
than  under  the  mild  sway  of  the  lour  Caliphs,  who  were  elected  by  tbe 
people  of  Mecca  to  administer  the  rehgious  government  of  their  prophet 
Tlie  first  shock  it  received  was  wheu  this  elective  form  of  succession  to 
the  caliphate  was  departed  from,  so  as  to  place  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet,  by  right  of  parentage  and  inheritance,  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  the  Moslems,  or  those  who  professed  the  faith  of 
Islam,  Here  thus  commenced  a  division  among  those  faithful  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Koran.  The  principle  of  election  was  departed  from. 
Its  advocates  called  themselves  orthodox,  or  *  Sunnees,'  and  those  who 
raised  Ali  to  the  caliphate,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  because  of 
iiis  relationship  to  the  Prophet,  whose  only  daughter  Fatimah,  he  mar- 
ried, are  deemed  heterodox  or  Scliiees.  The  Moslem  world  is  now 
divided  by  those  two  earliest  and  chief  divisions.  The  Persians  believe 
not  only  in  the  legitimacy  of  Ali,  but  attribute  to  him  even  a  ditrine 
origin. 

The  elective  principle  had  now  given  way  to  that  of  hereditary  eoo- 
cession,  legitimacy  and  the  sword.  The  Amaides,  the  Fatimites,  the 
Ahbassides  and  others,  in  turn  disputed  the  possession,  not  only  of  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Moslems,  but  of  the  succession  to  ft 
sovereignty  over  them  as  a  *  divine  right,'  until,  after  a  series  of  diaaa- 
ters,  of  warlike  and  bloody  strifes,  in  which  humanity  has  always  been 
the  sufferer  and  the  victim,  Selim  I.,  the  ninth  Ottoman  Sultan,  finding 
the  last  legitimate  successor  or  *  Caliph/  descended  fzom  the  Bon-]ifc4a.w 
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of  the  virtuous  Prophet  of  Arabia,  a  degraded,  disregarded,  and  almost 
unheard-of  resident  of  Egypt,  where  his  predecessors  had  once  reigned 
with  power  and  splendor,  he  provided  him  with  a  pension  during  life, 
and  assumed  his  title  on  his  decease.  From  that  period  down  to  the 
present,  each  Ottoman  Sultan  has  assumed  the  character  of  Caliph,  and 
on  each  Friday  of  the  week  he  proceeds  with  a  pomp  and  ostentation 
unknown  to  the  humble  Prpphet  of  Allah  and  his  virtuous  elective 
successors,  to  one  of  the  stately  mosques  of  Stamboul,  to  lead  the 
*  Prayer  of  lumda,*  or  of  the  *  Congregation.* 

The  contrast  shown  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  humble- 
minded,  the  wise  and  the  wonderful  Mohammed,  and  the  pomp  and 
display  of  the  modern  Caliph,  find  a  parallel  equally  if  not  still  more 
strikiug,  in  the  lovely  character  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  and  the 
proud,  the  arrogant,  and  the  pompous  Popes  of  Rome,  who  have  as- 
somed  to  be  the  Caliphs  or  successors  of  the  gentle  disciples  of  the 
great  Founder  of  Christianity. 

Just  as  there  are  Carmelites,  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and 
innumerable  other  monks  of  Christianity,  each  possessive  of  some  pecu- 
liar form  of  worship,  so  are  there  in  Idamism  the  various  sects  of  Der- 
wiches,  such  as  the  Meivlcveej  the  Rujfaeej  the  Nakshibendeey  the 
BektascheCy  and  each  having  a  difierent  founder,  and  a  difierent  form 
or  mode  of  worship  and  government.  All  assume  to  receive  a  power 
from  Allah  not  enjoyed  by  mankind  in  general,  and  each,  doubtle&s,  re- 
gards his  peculiar  creed  as  superior  to  the  others.  These  Moslem  monks 
are  called,  in  all  eastern  tongues,  Derwiches,  a  Persian  word  signify- 
ing Door-ushers,  or  those  humble  worshippers  of  Allah,  who  procure 
a  subsistence  by  begging  alms  at  the  doors  of  the  benevolent,  while 
their  lives  are  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  the  pious  and  holy  worship  of 
Allah.  Their  motto  is  that  of  ihe  Prophet  himself  :  *  My  poverty  is  my 
pride.'  (El.  fakri,  faliri.)  Each  believes  that  he  renders  himself  ac- 
ceptable to  Alhih  by  acts  of  self-denial,  poverty,  and  self-torture,  and  by 
mortification  of  the  flesh.  And  here  it  may  be  added  that  ambition, 
that  universal  and  ruling  passion  of  man,  grows  with  his  growth,  gives 
a  color  to  all  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  life,  strengthens  as  age  ad- 
vances, and  ceases  to  exist  only  with  life  ;  that  sentiment  which  as  a 
virtue  upholds  the  patriot,  and  instigates  him  to  new  exertions,  and 
which,  when  disappointments,  blighted  hopes,  wounded  afiections,  and 
cherished  ties  are  seyered  forever,  leads  the  nobler  heart  of  man  to 
frefih  endeavors,  inspires  even  the  Moslem  Derwich  with  the  conviction 
that  his  personal  exertions  as  a  worshipper  render  him  superior  to  his 
fellow-mortals.  May  it  not  be  admitted, 'with  some  correctness,  that 
in  the  strength  of  faith  it  docs  oflen  give  to  its  possessor  a  superhuman 
faculty  of  resistance  to  pain,  and  a  self-devotion  not  possessed  by  man- 
kind in  general  ? 

Mohammed  is  wrongly  called  an  impostor  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  a  man  of  very  superior  natural  intelligence,  and 
possessed  the  mind  of  a  great  genius.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  a 
devoted  religious  and  civil  reformer.  As  such,  strict  impartiality  void 
of  religious  prejudice  must  place  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  law- 
levers  and  ameliorators  of  degraded  and  debased  nations.    He  certainlj 
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appears  to  any  one  who  will  study  his  early  and  later  pereoDal  liis- 
tory  with  attention,  as  a  most  wonderful  man/ 

Convinced  of  the  heinous  idolatry  into  which  his  countrymen  were 
plunged  hy  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  planets,  and  their 
idols  ;  a  spectator  of  the  continual  war  in  which  the  TarioaB  tribes  of 
Arabia  were  engaged,  their  want  of  unity,  and  fatal  want  of  laws,  he 
strove  to  rectify  these  evils.  His  exertions  were  favored  with  miecem, 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  promoting  the  will  of  Allah,  whose  hum- 
ble agent  he  always  professed  to  be,  lor  so  good  and  commendable  a 
purpose.  Each  chapter  of  laws,  which  he  dictated  to  the  more  lettered 
of  the  Arabians,  in  the  humble  chapel  of  Mecca,  was  directed  agdnrt 
some  vice  or  fault  of  the  people  whom  he  aimed  at  reforming  ;  and  uy 
incongruities  which  may  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  pie- 
sent  period,  should  not  be  condemned  without  a  previous  examination  of 
the  state  of  things  then  existing  among  the  people  of  Ambia  and  Syria. 

None  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Ruflaoe 
Derwiches  (commonly  known  as  the  Howling  Derunches)  of  Scntari. 
will  leave  their  Tekkch  or  convent  without  experiencing  a  feeling  of 
horror  at  the  exhibition  he  beholds  of  human  weakness,  and  of  the  pie- 
valence  of  the  passion  over  the  virtue.  Oflen  as  I  have  gone  to  see  the 
performance  of  this  sect  of  Moslem  monks,  which  takes  place  cfwy 
Thursday,  at  the  five  periods  of  prayer  ordained  in  the  Koran,  I  new 
leave  it  without  experiencing  this  feeling,  joined  to  one  of  pity  for  my 
fcllow-crcatures,  who  thus,  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  seek  to  render 
themselves  acceptable  to  their  Creator.  The  following  is  iome  ae- 
couiit  of  their  founder,  much  resembling  the  history  of  those  of  otlier 
Derwiches. 

'  The  Said  Ahmed  bin  Ebi  Hassan  el  Ruffaee,*  so  says  a  Tnrinib 
book  in  my  possession,  '  was,  during  his  life,  regarded  as  an  illustrime 
person,  and  one  whose  acts  were  eminently  remarkable.  The  Host 
High  allowed  him  to  perform  many  extraordinary  and  miiaeoloos 
things.  So  great  indeed  were  his  power  and  excellence,  that  he  ooold 
reverse  the  vision,  and  cause  to  be  visible  to  men  what  they  otherwise 
were  incapable  of  beholding,  a  faculty  which,  however,  &e  learned 
deny  to  mankind  in  general,  and  many  deem  impracticable.  Many 
strange  and  wonderful  things  did  this  holy  man  perform,  whicb  aie 
credited  by  his  followers  and  disciples,  but  which  are  rejected  by  men 
in  general.  Some  of  the  former  entered  fire,  others  played  wi& 
snake j  and  other  animals  which  are  by  nature  injurious  to  mankind. 

'  The  Sheikh  Ahmed  was  considered  one  of  the  most  holy  and  excel- 
lent of  men,  and  to  have  been  descended  from  the  pore  race  of  HosMt 
cl  Kiazcm,  one  of  the  twelve  Imaums,  (on  whom  rest  the  divine  satis- 
faction I)  llie  sectarian  mantle  with  which  he  vras  invested  descended 
from  the  Sheikh  Shidlee,  tbrougli  five  successions,  namely  :  The  Sheikh 
Ali  el  Karee,  the  Sheikh  Abul  Tadl  ibin  Kiamish,  the  Sheikh  Aba  All 
Guldam  bin  Turkian,  the  Sheikh  Ali  Rudubaree,  the  Sheikh  Ali 
Adjemee,  the  Sheikh  Shiblee.   May  the  Most  High  pnrify  their  sonls !' 

Abul  Hassan,  who  was  the  grand-son  of  the  Sheikn,  narrates  the  Al- 
lowing examples  of  his  powers  :  *  I  was  one  day  seated  at  tho  door  of 
the  private  apartment  of  tho  Sheikh,  when  I  heard  a  i    ' 
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from  before  him.  Oa  looking  into  the  room,  I  saw  an  individual, 
whom,  during  my  whole  life,  I  had  never  seen  before.  This  person, 
alter  spending  an  hour  in  conversation  with  the  Sheikh,  departed 
through  a  window  which  was  in  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  disappeared 
from  my  sight  as  quick  as  lightning.  Arising  from  my  Eeat,  1  ap- 
proached the  Sheikh,  and  asked  who  he  was,  when  he  replied  by  asking 
whether  I  had  observed  him.  I  replied,  *  I  had,'  and  he  continued  : 
*  That  is  a  person  to  whom  the  Most  High  has  given  charge  of  the 
Ocean.  He  is  one  of  the  Forty  Men,  and  for  three  days  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  place  especially  appropriated  to  him.' 

*  *  I  do  not  know,  0  Said  I '  exclaimed  I,  *  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his 
place.* 

*  *  He  dwells,'  added  the  Sheikh,  *  in  one  of  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
where,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  it  had  rained  continually,  and 
the  reflection  came  to  his  mind  :  *  Why  that  rain  had  not  fallen  in 
habitable  parts  of  the  universe  ?  *  He  then  begged  pardon  of  AU^fh  for 
the  irreverent  thought.  For  this  misdeed  he  has  been  separated  from 
the  place  appointed  to  him.' 

'  I  then  inquired  of  the  Sheikh  whether  he  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  his  removal  therefrom,  and  he  rephed  : 

*  *  No,  I  was  ashamed  to  do  it.' 

• '  Then,'  added  I,  '  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  make  it  known  to  him.' 

* '  Will  you  really  do  so  ? '  he  asked  ;  and  having  said  that  1  would, 
he  bade  me  conceal  myself  beneath  his  cloak.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so, 
when  a  voice  spoke,  saying,  *  0  Ali !  raise  up  your  head,'  which,  being 
done,  1  found  myself  suddenly  transported  to  one  of  the  isles  of  the 
ocean,  and  was  greatly  amazed  at  the  change.  Arising,  I  went  a 
little  forward,  and  beheld  the  same  man  that  had  been  with  the 
Sheikh.  Saluting  him,  1  related  what  had  been  told  me  respecting 
himself. 

'  He  bade  me  swear  to  obey  whatever  he  should  command  me  to  do, 
which  I  did,  when  he  directed  me  to  put  his  cloak  or  mantle  about  his 
neck,  and  dragging  him  over  the  ground,  to  call  out :  *  This  is  the 
punishment  allotted  to  that  person  who  questions  the  providences  of 
the  Most  High.'  I  put  the  mantle  around  his  neck,  and  began  to  drag 
him  over  the  ground,  when  a  voice  came  to  me  saying  :  *  0  Ali  I  leave 
him,  for  the  angels  of  Heaven  weep  for  him.  and  are  so  grieved  at  his 
fault  that  Allah  has  again  become  satisfied  with  him.'  On  hearing 
the  voice,  I  became  bewildered,  and  on  regaining  my  senses,  I  found 
myself  again  before  my  own  door ;  and  I  swear  that  I  neither  know 
how  I  went  there,  nor  how  I  returned.* 

Whenever  any  person  asked  of  the  Said  Ahmed  a  charm,  and  brought 
with  him  a  paper  on  which  to  write  it,  he  would  take  the  paper  in  his 
hands,  and  if  there  was  no  ink  present,  he  would  at  once  return  it  to 
the  asker,  written  out  in  due  form. 

He  once  wrote  such  a  charm  without  ink  for  a  certain  man.  This 
person  soon  afterward  disappeared  for  some  time,  and  on  his  xetum  he 
again  brought  the  same  paper  with  him,  and  handing  it  to  the  Sheikh 
asked  him  to  write  him  a  charm.     This  he  did  as  a  trial  of  the  power 
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of  the  Sheikh,  whp,  on  taking  the  paper  in  his  bands,  exclaimed :  *  Why, 
man  I  this  lias  already  a  charm  written  upon  it.* 

At  another  time  two  of  his  disciples  went  out  into  the  desert,  wbere, 
sitting  down,  they  began  to  converse.  One  of  them  inquired  of  the 
other  what  profit  he  had  received  for  the  long  services  which  he  had 
rendered  the  Sheikh  ? 

Tiie  other  answered  :  *  Wish  whatever  you  please  and  I  will  give  it 
to  you,  out  of  what  I"  have  profited  from  him  I ' 

*  If  so,*  continued  the  inquirer,  *  I  would  wish  you  to  give  me  naw  a 
scyic'L  or  note  of  obligation,  freeing  mo  forever  from  Jenenna,  (HelL)' 

*  Allah's  mercies  are  innumerable,*  replied  the  other :  *  if  he  pleases, 
you  will  obtain  your  desire  I  * 

He  had  scarcely  said  this,  when  lo  I  a  wliite  paper  descended  from 
Heaven,  which  they  both  seized  and  carried  to  the  Sheikh,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  of  what  had  passed  between  them.  As  soon  as  the  SheiUi 
saw  the  paper,  he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  on  raising 
his  head,  exclaimed : '  El  hamd  a  lillahi!  God  be  praised !  who  has 
shown  me,  before  the  last  day,  the  freedom  of  one  of  my  disciples  from 
hell.'  The  two  persons  now  remarked,  *  0  Said  !  this  paper  is  white,' 
when  he  replied  :  '  The  hand  of  Allah  does  not  write  black  ;  this  paper 
is  written  with  light.' 

It  i^  also  related  of  Said  Ahmed,  that  when  he  was  passionately  en- 
gaged in  prayer  he  would  speak  in  the  language  of  poetry.  The  fill- 
lowing  is  one  of  his  mystical  verses  :  *  In  the  darkness  of  night  my  heart 
often  speaks  of  thee  ;  like  the  dove  in  its  cage,  so  speaks  my  love  of 
thee ;  that  darkness  weighs  heavily  upon  me  and  seems  to  rain  grief 
and  sorrow  over  me. 

'  Yet  the  raging  seas  beneath  me  urge  me  onward  to  the  pleasuiee 
of  sinful  lile.  Wlien  the  captives  of  pain  and  sorrow  have  become 
freed,  why  should  I  be  left  a  prey  to  such  affliction  ?  They  neither 
j)nt  an  end  to  my  painful  life,  or  free  me  from  such  calamity.  Nor 
during  day  nor  night  do  they  deliver  me  from  the  grief  which  con- 
sumes me.* 

Orlicrs  say  that  tlic  Said  Ahmed  heard  these  lines  from  a  flute,  and 
left  the  world  with  the  words  still  in  liis  ears,  in  the  five  hundred  and 
seventy  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Wednesday,  the  twenty-second  day 
of  Jernadi  el  Evvel      *  May  Allah  have  mercy  upon  him  !  * 

Derwiches,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  form  sects.  In  Turkish  {or  nxno 
correctly,  in  Arabic)  their  association  is  denominated  Tarikdt  paths 
or  ways,  while  the  four  great  Imaums  of  Islamism  were  the  origina- 
tors of  so  many  mczhcbs  or  sects. 

It  was  during  the  caliphate  of  Ali  that  the  religion  of  the  Prophet 
bcn:an  to  find  interpreters  or  at  least  commentators.  The  name  of  the 
Deity,  in  Arabic  Allah,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  words,  Lah 
and  the  article  Al  ;  the  latter  signifies  simply  an  expression  of  wonder, 
just  as  it  does  in  Enirlish.  The  correctness  of  this  meaning,  however, 
may  be  doubted,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  the  origin  of 
the  word  be  not  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  it  had  a  commenee- 
ment  similar  to  it. 

Should  it  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew  word  Elohim,  or  Eloah,  the 
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original  meaning  would  be,  to  venerate  or  adore,  and  this  seems  the 
most  probable  definition.  The  Hebrews,  and  even  the  Greeks,  attri- 
buted awful  powers  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  Jehovah, 
and  Oriental  tradition  relp^tes  that  Solomon  possessed  all  his  wisdom, 
wealth,  and  power  by  means  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  that  word. 
The  Derwiches  of  all  Mussulmen  sects,  both  Shea  and  Sunnee,  sup- 
pose themselves  gifted  with  superhuman  power  by  means  of  invocations 
of  the  divine  name.  The  research  would  not  be  of  much  interest 
after  the  earliest  known  name  of  the  Deity,  nor  for  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews.  Connected  with  this  is 
the  next  great  tenet  of  all  the  Eastern  Derwiches,  that  is,  Ashk,  or 
fervent  *  love  for  Allah.'  In  invoking  his  name,  it  is  essential  to  do 
so  with  feelings  of  fervent  love^ox  him  ;  and  this  hve  should  be  extended 
to  each  other  and  to  all  true  'believers  in  his  power. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  very  great  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
word  Allah  by  the  Arabians  previous  to  the  time  of  their  prophet, 
Mohammed,  and  with  it  commences  the  whole  theory  of  Mussulman 
Derwichism,  and  of  the  superhuman  powers  which  the  Derwiches  pro- 
fess to  exercise. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran  the  Prophet  informs  his  disciples' 
that  *  they  may  invoke  the  name  of  Allah  standing  upright,  seated,  or 
upon  their  knees.' 

This  latitude  of  position  permits  the  Derwiches  to  choose  which  of  the 
three  they  may  profess,  and  some  write  them  all  in  their  mode  of 
worship. 

I  believe  that  the  system,  originally,  was  not  Arabian,  but  had  its 
rise  farther  east  in  China  or  Thibet.  No  one  can  read  the  accounts 
of  the  priests  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  and  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet 
without  being  struck  by  their  strong  resemblance  to  the  Derwiches  of 
Islamism.  In  a  work  recently  published  at  Constantinople,  called 
Nefahat  ul  Tins,  or  *  The  Breath  of  Man,'  purporting  to  contain  a  bio- 
graphy of  each  of  the  founders  of  the  Tariks,  or  paths  of  Derwiches, 
and  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  each,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, I  remark  that  the  earliest  were  natives  of  Balk,  on  the  Persio- 
Chinese  frontier  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  and  from  Persian  cities. 
As  aforestated,  the  word  Derwich  is  Persian,  and  not  Arabic,  and  it  has 
been  introduced  from  Persia  into  Arabia  and  Turkey.  The  original 
source  may  have  been  in  Hindoostan,  and  Brahmanism  have  been  the 
parent  of  Islam  ascetism. 

The  Derwiches  differ  in  point  of  faith  ;  some  regard  the  othersVith 
pious  contempt,  and  will  not  associate  with  them,  while  others  com- 
mingle in  their  religious  exercises.  All  believe  in  one  Allah,  one  Pro- 
phet, and  one  Koran,  and  yet  differ  on  certain  tenets.  *  We  all  behold 
the  same  bright  sun  from  different  windows,'  is  their  answer  to  the 
curious  inquirer  as  to  the  differences  of  their  creeds,  thus  showing  a  de- 
sire to  admit  of  none.  The  Sheyaa  Derwiches  are  of  course  all  fol- 
lowers of  heterodoxy,  such  as  the  Bektashee,  who  carry  their  devotion 
for  Ali  so  far  as  to  regard  him  as  of  divine  origin.  They  call  him 
Ali  ilahee,  or  *  Ali  the  Divine,'  and  pay  but  little  respect  to  the  Koran. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  Derwiches  have  secret  gigns 
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of  recognition,  except  the  Bektaslices,  These  ore  deemed  quite  infidel 
in  their  tenets,  and  perform  their  devotions  in  secret.  It  was  a  Bektar 
slice  Sheikh,  who  blessed  the  Janissary  corps  when  formed  by  Sultaa 
Murad  I.,  and  held  his  manie  over  them  when  he  invoked  a  divine 
blessing  upon  their  career. 

The  Dcrwiches  all  believe  that  there  are  two  souls  in  man,  one 
called  the  ^  animal  soul,'  (Rouh  i  Hyvau,)  and  the  other  the  movable 
or  wandering  soul,  (Rouh  i  Revau.)  The  former  seems  to  be  possessed 
in  common  with  all  living  creatures,  and  is  connected  with  the  *  spirit 
of  life '  only,  while  the  latter  is  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  may 
be  called  the  '  eternal  soul.^  The  latter  has  a  form  and  shape,  and  is 
quite  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  though  it  is  net  tangible,  which 
they  explain  by  representing  it  as  resembling  those  objects  beheld  by 
the  mental  vision  in  dreams,  and  which  are  seen  possessing  clearly-de- 
flned  forms,  yet  are  not  susceptible  of  being  touched.  Under  certain 
circumstances  of  devout  inspiration,  excited  by  the  fervent  exercise  of 
the  Zikr  or  mention  of  the  name  of  Allah,  the  eternal  soul  is  freed 
from  its  connection  with  the  body«  and  leaving  it,  may  move  from  one 
individual  to  another,  entering  their  body  and  animating  them  with  its 
own  devout  fervor.  This  the  Nakshibendi  firmly  believe,  and  while 
the  movable  soul  or  spirit  is  absent  from  its  own  body,  this  latter 
remains,  as  it  were,  in  a  condition  resembling  a  trance.  When  entered 
into  the  body  of  another  person  it  there  continues  to  perform  the  ZtiEr, 
and  the  sound  Allahy  Allah  may  then  be  distinctly  heard  in  his  breast 
There  is  much  of  animal  magnetism  in  their  practice ;  they  attribute 
irreat  virtue  to  the  ceremony  of  manipulation,  and  of  prayers  said  over 
the  patient,  and  the  influence  which  one  person  may  exercise  over 
another  by  means  of  a  mild  though  fixed  gaze,  and  a  metrical,  hanno- 
nious  tone  of  voice,  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  human,  but  emanating 
rather  from  the  power  of  God,  granted  to  the  Derwich  for  his  sanctity 
and  devotion. 

They  have  the  fullest  faith  in  the  efRcacy  of  Talsims,  (vulgarly  talis- 
mans,) which  arc  always  formed  of  a  verae  from  the  Koran,  or  a  pro- 
phetical 'Tradition,'  (Hadis,)  to  shield  the  wearer  from  disease  or 
harm.  The  '  evil  eye,'  called  nazar,  also  enters  into  their  creed. 
This  is  evidently  deduced  from  the  tenth  Mosaic  commandment,  which 
forbids  covetousne&s,  and  they  believe  that  the  eye  that  covets  often 
bears  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  object  coveted.  To  prevent  thie, 
the  eye  of  admiration  must  be  preceded  by  the  tongue  of  praise  ;  and 
the  expression  rndsludlaJi !  (what  God  has  willed  !)  preserves  the  ob- 
ject from  the  evil  effects  of  the  eye. 

The  Derwiches  whom  travellers  meet  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Syria,  Egypt,  or  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  half-naked,  or  partly 
covered  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leopard-skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders, 
ani  carrying  a  cup  formed  of  a  cocoa  or  some  similar  nut-shell,  sus- 
pended from  the  neck,  belong  to  the  sects  of  the  Nakthibendit  tbe 
Saadi,  or  the  Kadri.  The  former  is  the  name  of  a  small  town  in 
Bokhara,  the  birth-place  of  the  founder  of  the  Tarikat  ot  eect,  who  was 
named  the  E/nir  Kilal.  The  Kadris  follow  the  path  of  Abd^ 
Kadry  of  Bagdad,  or,  to  give  his  full  name,  the  '  Sheik  liuhy-el-Sin* 
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Abd-ul  Kadry-el  Jebellee.'  These  are  the  real  ascetics  of  the  Moham- 
medan creed,  and  are  those  whose  motto  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
humble  Prophet  of  Mecca,  who  so  often  said,  '  Poverty  is  my  pride.* 
They  wander  over  all  Islam  lands  for  the  purpose  of  ofiering  up  devo- 
tions at  the  shrines  of  holy  and  sainted  men.  According  to  the  Islam 
faith,  after  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul  remains  in  the  tomb  awaiting 
that  great  day  of  resurrection  when  they  shall  be  cited  before  their 
Creator  and  bo  placed,  if  found  worthy,  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
those  celestial  pleasures  in  store  for  them,  and  which  they  have  beheld 
during  their  period  of  repose  in  the  grave.  If  their  lives  have  been 
ao  holy  as  to  render  it  possible  that  they  may  be  among  ihe  blessed,  the 
pious  Derwich  implores  the  divine  satisfaction  for  their  sakes  in  his  own 
favor.  If  they  have  not  been  so  correct  in  their  human  career  as  to 
merit  the  mercy  of  their  Creator,  the  good  prayers  of  the  devout  Der- 
wich may  benefit  their  souls,  and  induce  the  Almighty  to  forgive  many 
of  the  sins  which  would  otherwise  weigh  against  them  in  the  scales  of 
the  day  of  resurrection.  No  good  Mussulman  would  wish  to  incur 
the  evil  prayers  of  a  pious  and  holy  Derwich,  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  naturally  seek  to  benefit  by  his  good  ones. 

As  afore  related,  these  Derwiches  who  have  descended  from  the  sup- 
posed peculiar  tenets  of  the  Caliph  Abou-bekr,  mentally  pronounce  the 
name  of  Allah,  that  is  to  say,  they  meditate  upon  it.  One  of  the  tra- 
ditions or  holy  sayings  of  the  Prophet  is,  that  *  One  hour  of  meditation 
is  better  than  seventy  years  of  prayer.'  This  is  closely  followed  by  the 
pious  Djrwich;  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  Nakshibendi,  pass  as 
much  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in  the  work,  in  the  convent,  in  silent 
meditation,  as  the  pious  (Quakers  of  Christianity  patiently  wait  for  inspi- 
ration in  their  places  of  worship. 

There  are  said  to  be  seven  places  in  the  human  frame  where  prayer 
may  be  and  is  habitually  oflercd,  which  form  an  important  part  of  creed 
in  all  Derwich  paths,  namely : 

First,  at  the  right  of  the  heart,  called  Sir. 

Second,  at  the  heart,  Kalt. 

Third,  at  the  right  of  the  liver,  Roah. 

Fourth,  at  the  right  of  the  breast,  Fued, 

Fifth,  on  the  breast,  Ilijfee. 

Sixth,  on  the  forehead,  Ihfa. 

Seventh,  he  I  ween  the  shoulder-blades,  which  is  considered  the  place 
of  the  seal  of  prophetship,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Sir  uL  Esrar. 

Those  Derwiches  who  claim  descent  from  the  Caliph  Ali,  pronounce 
the  name  of  Allah  during  their  devotions  with  a  loud  voice,  like  the 
Ruffficrs  or  Howling  Derwiches ;  while  the  followers  of  Abou-bekr  only 
meditate  u{  on  his  name  in  silence. 

The  MiHsuhnan  origin  of  this  peculiarity  is  a  singular  one,  and  needs 
to  be  related  in  connection  with  the  Derwiches,  who  have  thus  made  it 
the  corner-stone  of  their  belief 

When  the  Prophet  had  taken  refuge  from  his  enemies  in  the  cave  of 
Gar  wi'h  Abou-bekr,  and  they  were  led  to  believe  that  no  one  could 
possibly  have  entered  there,  by  the  fact  that  a  spider  had  woven  its 
web  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  overcome  with  &ar»  Abou-b^  aakad 
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of  the  Prophet  what  he  should  do  to  be  preserved  from  their  ruthlev 
cuemies.  Pie  was  told  to  meditate  on  the  name  of  Allah  upon  his 
heart,  which  he  did,  and  subsequently  attributed  his  safety  to  the  pro- 
tection which  it  rendered  him. 

Oil  another  occasion,  when  the  Pr  ophet  and  his  son-in-law  Ali,  who 
finally  succeeded  to  the  caliphate,  w^ere  pursued  by  his  enemies  and 
were  concealed  in  a  house  at  Mecca,  the  ibrmer  escaped  by  putting  on 
the  clothes  of  Ali.  The  self-sacrificing  follower  of  the  Prophet,  before 
remaining  alone,  a  prey  to  the  incensed  enemies  of  tlie  new  faith, 
begged  to  be  informed  what  he  should  do  toward  his  own  prescrvatioQ. 
The  Prophet  bade  him  pronounce  unceasingly  the  name  of  Allah, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  when  some  of  his  pursuers  reached  the 
house  and  looked  in,  they  beheld,  as  they  imagined,  the  Prophet  en- 
gaged as  usual  with  him  when  alone,  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  that 
Alluh  whose  prophet  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be.  Hurr\ing  away  to 
apprize  thei]:  companions  of  the  discovery,  that  they  might  all  witnea 
his  death,  their  absence  gave  time  to  the  Prophet  to  return  with  a  force 
sufficiently  numerous  to  protect  the  confiding  Ali ;  and  ever  afterwaid 
this  latter  firmly  attributed  his  preservation  to  the  peculiar  efficacy  of 
the  name  of  Allah.  , 

On  tlicse  two  incidents  are  founded  the  great  points  of  diflerenoe 
between  the  two  paths  of  Derwiches,  from  which  radiate  now  eome 
forty- five  or  more  new  paths. 

It  is  believed  that  each  Derwich  pronounces  the  name  of  Allah  about 
two  hundred  thousand  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  seven 
points  of  the  human  frame,  aforementioned,  which  circumstance  greatly 
recommends  their  piety  to  the  admiration  of  devout  Mussulmen. 

Res])ccting  the  initiation  of  Dcrwiches,  the  foUow^ing  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  peculiar.  It  is  common  to  the  Nakshibendi.  The  Sheikh 
leads  the  neophyte  into  a  private  apartment,  and  then  both  seat  them- 
selves on  a  sola  or  cushion  resting  on  the  floor.  The  Sheikh  assumes 
the  posture  which  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Prophet,  that  is,  his 
left  thigh  or  leg  rests  upon  the  sofa,  with  the  foot  brought  under  the 
right  thigli ;  the  right  leg  is  bent  upward,  so  that  the  knee  approaches 
the  breast ;  the  right  hand  rests  upon  the  side,  just  below  the  ribs, 
while  the  leil  aids  to  support  the  body,  if  necessary.  In  this  position 
the  head  forms  the  letter  M,  tie  bended  right  arm  the  H,  the  place 
grasped  by  the  hand  the  other  M,  and  the  bended  knee  the  D,  of  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  as  written  in  Arabic.  After  assuming  this 
posture  and  pointing  it  out  to  the  novice,  the  Sheikh  clasps  the  right 
hand  of  the  ibrmer  in  his  own  right  hand,  and  leaning  to'viard  him,  so 
that  his  own  mouth  approachi-s  the  ear  of  the  other,  he  impresses  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  leading  a  holy  and  pious  life,  of  placing  full  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  name  of  Allah,  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Prophet  and  the  word  of  God,  (the  Koran,)  and  of  sub- 
mission and  conformance  to  all  the  commands  of  the  Sheikh  of  his 
Turik.  Then  he  is  to  abandou  each  of  the  twelve  great  sins  of  man, 
such  as  theft,  lying,  intemperance,  etc.,  and  to  give  himself  up  wholfy 
to  the  service  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet.  The  Nakshibendi  wear  a  cap 
of  felt,  which  is  composed  (for  each  Derwich)  of  as  many  gores  as  he 
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may  have  abandoned  the  vices  aforementioned.  When  peffect,  tbia 
cap  is  composed lof  twelve  gores,  and  forms  a  harmonious  circle. 

The  Mewlevee  Derwiches,  more  commonly  known  as  the  dancing  or 
turning,  are  of  the  Turik  of  Shemsed  Din  Mohammed  et  Tabrizee,  (of 
Tebriz  in  Persia.)  They  wear  a  high,  yellowish  felt  cap,  which  to  the 
spectator  seems  heavy  and  hot.  This  peculiar  part  of  their  costume  i.^ 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  in  a  dream  by  their  founder.  Before  creat- 
ing the  world,  Allah  had  made  an  earthen  vase  of  the  shape  of  this 
KulaJi  or  cap,  in  which  he  framed  the  spirit  of  Mohammed,  who,  at 
a  later  period,  was  sent  to  invite  mankind  to  believe  in  the  unity  oi* 
Allah,  to  submit  wholly  to  his  will,  (Islam,)  and  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  best  and  last  of  his  prophets.  In  remembrance  of*  this  vase  and  its 
precious  office,  Shemsed  Din  adopted  it  as  the  form  of  the  head  cover- 
ing of  his  disciples. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Ktdah,  or  cap  of  the  Rufiaees  (Howlers) 
is  called  a  Tculge  or  crown  ;  so  is  that  of  the  Saadi ;  and  the  BektashiV 
cap  is  formed  ot*  numerous  pieces.  The  Prophet  himself  was  partial 
to  the  yellow  color,  (that  of  the  sun,)  and  adopted  it  for  his  flags  and 
clothing.  After  his  death  there  arose  a  difficulty  about  distinguishing 
his  descendants  (through  his  daughter  Fatimah  and  her  husband  Ali) 
from  other  Arabs,  and  in  consequence  one  of  them  by  mistake  suflered 
an  ignominious  punishment  for  a  crime  committed  by  him.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  mishap,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  hereafter  the 
family  of  the  Prophet  should  wear  green-colored  turbans ;  and  subse- 
quently the  Ommaides  chose  white,  as  the  color  of  day,  and  the  Abbas- 
sides,  black,  as  the  color  of  nijiht,  while  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottomans,  selected  red,  the  color  of  blood.  The  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  are  called  Shcrifs  and  Emirs,  and  it  is  quite  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  green  turban  can  be  worn  by  Mussulmans  who  have 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaabch  of  Mecca. 

It  is  believed  the  above  causes  govern  the  colors  of  the  Derwiches, 
which  they  even  extend  to  the  beads  of  their  rosaries,  which  are  al- 
,  ways  ninety  nine  in  number,  divided  into  three  sets,  each  representing 
a  name  of  Allah,  such  as  Hafiz,  (protector,)  Rahman,  (merciful,)  etc. 
According  to  their  article  of  faith  respecting  the  Zikr  (or  mention  of 
the  name  of  Allah)  to  roll  over  or  finger  these  beads,  with  the  mind 
intently  engancd  upon  the  act,  is  equal  to  an  articulation  of  the  names 
represented  by  them. 

When  the  thing  to  be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  the  Nazar  or 
*  evil  eye,'  (the  real  interpretation  of  the  word  is  simply  the  Look,  or 
Sighf,)  has  no  talisman  possessing  the  desired  power,  some  strange  ob- 
ject is  hung  ui><)n  it  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the  effect  which  his  eye 
may  have,  and  to  warn  him,  as  it  were,  to  be  cautious.  It  is  for  this 
pur[K)se  that  the  traviller  so  often  sees  the  skull  of  a  horse,  an  old  shoe, 
or  more  freqiuMitly  a  bunch  of  garlic  suspended  to  the  eaves  of  houses 
in  Co(istautiuo{)le.  Blue  beads  of  a  particular  kind,  a  triangular  piece 
of  leather,  or  what  is  most  strange,  a  pair  of  boar's  tusks,  so  joined  as 
to  Ibnn  a  cn^^ceiit,  hung  around  the  necks  of  horses,  are  the  usual 
charrns  employed  by  Mussulmen  to  preserve  their  fieivorite  steeds  Irom 
tho  JSVizar.     iWon  the  Sultan's  state  barge,  which  he  only  naes  on 
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great  religious  and  official  occasions,  is  defended  by  a  string  of  gilded 
garlic  from  the  dreaded  influence  of  the  Nazar.         > 

When  recently  I  visited  the  *  Howling  Derwiches  *  of  Scutari,  we 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Tekkeh  or  convent,  until  about  three 
o'clock  P.M.,  when  the  Namaz  of  Ekindi,  or  the  third  prayer  of  the 
day  was  ended.  There  were  but  few  persons  present  on  our  entrance, 
and  the  devotional  services  apparently  had  not  been  much  attended  by 
the  public.  The  Tekkeh  is  a  small  i'raine  building  in  the  rear  of  a  little 
garden-cemetery,  more  used  for  the  raising  of  sepulchral  stones  over  the 
remains  of  deceased  Sheikhs  of  the  Tank  or  Derwich  path,  than 
flowers,  though  indeed  a  few  roses  were  growing  on  the  aged  branches 
around  the  quiet  graves.  We  entered  a  somewhat  official  portal  or 
gateway,  guarded  by  an  aged  negro,  apparently  belonging  to  the  Order, 
over  which  is  a  short  inscription  in  Arabic,  of  a  religious  nature. 

There  was  a  long  bench  or  seat  running  along  the  side  of  the  little 
passage,  through  which  we  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the  Tekkeh^  vheie 
a  few  individuals  were  waiting  the  moment  of  entrance.  An  elevated 
frame  Konak^  or  private  residence,  arose  close  be^ide  this  passage, 
which  1  was  informed  belonged  to  the  Sheikh.  Though  not  veiy  spir 
cioud  nor  yet  grand,  it  still  seemed  abundantly  large  for  all  the  worldly 
comforts  needed  by  the  devout  and  pious  Sheikh  of  the  Conyent  of  the 
'  Howling  Derwiches.'  Over  its  entrance  and  near  the  ceiling  hongt 
suspended  in  a  frame,  the  pious  ejaculation,  '  Ya !  Hafiz  ! '  0  Pro- 
tector !  —  one  of  the  many  which  the  traveller  sees  suspended  over  tt 
inost  all  the  Mussulman  dwellings  of  Stamboul,  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
vokiiig  the  protection  of  the  Deity,  or  of  keeping  off  the  *  evil  eye.' 

Before  getting  regularly  into  the  hall  of  the  Tekkeh^  wewexe  admit* 
ted  into  an  ante-chamber,  half  coliee-house,  half  kitchen,  where  some 
of  the  fraternity  called  upon  all  of  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  doff 
not  our  hats  but  our  boots,  and  thus  entered  in  the  same  respectful 
manner  required  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horob.  Though  this  requisition 
was  not  certainly  very  agreeable,  it  was  nevertheless  not  the  less  ex- 
pected ;  so  that  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  we  obeyed  the  snmmoiiB, 
and  with  respectful  understandivgs  at  least,  hastened  to  pass  by  the 
thick  cloth  veil  which  hid  the  interior  of  the  Tekkeh  from  mortal  (infi* 
del)  eyes. 

To  the  right  of  the  door  a  small  recess  has  been  set  apart  for  such 
unfaithful  visitors  as  those  who  resembled  ourselves.  No  one  asked  QS 
to  uncover  our  heads  :  the  etiquette  is  to  require  all  Ghiaurs  to  stand 
erect  during  the  devotions,  or  in  case  they  should  venture  to  sit  down 
to  be  careful  that  their  limbs  be  not  extended  in  a  disrespectful  manner 
over  the  floor  before  them,  but  that  thoy  crouch  down  with  as  little 
comfort  or  ease  to  their  tired  persons  as  possible. 

As  the  collection  of  Europeans  was  this  day  rather  larger  than  nsoal, 
one  of  the  attendant  Derwich  fraternity  opened  a  small  door  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  and  permitted  several  of  us  to  ascend  a  flight  of  stain 
to  a  balcony  or  gallery,  from  which,  seated  on  the  floor,  we  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  which  now  began  to  present  itself  in  the  hall  of 
he  Tekkeh. 

This  room  or  hall  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  square,  irith  a 
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portico  running  on  three  sides  of  it,  about  six  feet  deep,  separated  from 
the  central  part  by  a  low  railing,  and  supporting  a  gallery  above  on  one 
side  for  females,  faced  with  closely-trellised  work,  which  completely 
hid  its  inmates  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  men  below.  Round  the  circuit 
of  the  hall  ran  a  row  of  common  tamborines  ;  the  south  wall  formed 
the  Kidlehy  and  had  a  small  niche  in  it,  such  as  is  seen  in  all  mosques 
and  other  places  of  prayer.  Around  and  above  this  were  innumerable 
instruments  of  self-torture,  such  as  axes,  maces,  spears,  and  objects  with 
a  body  something  like  a  marling-spike  with  a  thick  ball  at  the  end, 
ornamented  with  short  chains  and  circular  bits  of  metal,  to  make  a 
jingling  noise  when  made  use  of  On  the  space  around  these  articles 
were  innumerable  Mussulman  pictures,  that  is  to  say,  portions  of  the 
Koran,  Araditional  savings  of  the  Prophet,  the  Mohammedan  confession 
of  faith,  (La  ilaha  ilia.  Allah  ne  Mohammed  Ressoel  Allah,)  monograms 
of  the  present  and  past  Sultans,  and  some  forming  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  Turik  or  sect,  HasTet  Ahmed  er  RuffaeCj  and  some 
other  holy  men  of  Derwich  celebrity. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  there  hung  suspended  on  the  wall, 
near  the  niche  aforesaid,  n.  small  Sedjadeh,  or  praying-carpet,  richly 
worked  with  verses  from  the  Koran^  and  which  had,  at  some  past 
period,  been  sent  as  a  votive-offering  to  the  holy  Kaaha  of  Mecca, 
whence  it  had  aprain  returned,  greatly  increased  in  sanctity,  to  inspire  the 
devotees  of  the  Tekkeh  with  pious  fervor  and  respect. 

The  floor  of  the  hall,  made  of  wood,  was  covered,  near  the  Mihrah, 
(or  Mecca  pointing  stone,)  with  sheep  and  goat-skins,  some  white,  others 
stained  red  or  blue.  On  these  sat  several  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Mussulman  visitors  cross-legged,  or  with  their  feet  doubled  up  behind 
them.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Mihrab  sat  the  Sheikh,  a  man  of 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  his  head  quite  gray,  his  mantle  black,  and  his 
white  skull-cap  surmounted  by  a  black  turban.  His  costume,  as  well 
as  his  own  features,  bore  a  very  venerable  stamp  ;  full  of  quiet  dig- 
nity and  repose,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  business  was  a  most  serious 
afikir,  and  ttiat  its  success  depended  greatly  upon  his  own  exertions. 

The  most  profound  respect  was  paid  him  by  his  disciples  as  well  as 
by  his  visitors.  Each  on  entering  approached  and  kissed  his  hand  or 
his  shoulder,  and  he  returned  the  salutation  with  much  grace  and 
paternal  affection.  He  moved  about  the  hall  with  a  calm  dignity  and 
ease  of  manner  which  was  very  impressive,  and  it  was  easy  to  remark 
that  perfect  submission  to  the  will  and  commands  of  the  chief,  whose 
office  is  hereditary,  is  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  sect.  Beside 
the  Sheikh  sate  his  son,  a  youth  of  some  twenty  summers,  very  neatly 
dressed,  who  showed  the  same  profound  respect  as  any  one  else  for  his 
father. 

The  officers  of  the  Tekkeh,  other  than  the  Sheikh,  were  a  master  of 
ceremonies  and  a  clerk  ;  the  former,  invested  with  a  black  scarf,  which 
he  had  hun^;  over  his  shoulders,  and  tied  under  his  left  arm,  seemed  to 
have  it  in  particular  charge  to  see  that  each  performer  was  in  his 
place,  to  take  ofiHhc  clothes  and  heavier  head-dresses  of  the  guests,  and 
to  lay  them  aside  with  tokens  of  respect.  As  an  example  of  this,  he 
never   removed  a  turbaned  Caouk^  or  a  fez,  that  he  did  not  fint 
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touch  it  to  his  lips ;  and  lie  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  kioh 
m^  the  hands  and  shoulders  of  the  older  persons  present,  as  well  as  of 
the  amateurs  who  came  in.  As  to  the  clerk,  his  duty  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  to  sit  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  scream  out  the  prayers  or 
holy  chants  (Naati  Sherif )  which  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  aforementioned,  the  namaz  or  regular  prayers  were  ended  before 
we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Tekkeh,  and  when  we  bad  penetrated 
into  the  hall,  the  Dcrwiches  were  chanting  a  nati  cherif,  or  holy 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Prophet  and  his  family.  Then  followed  Eome 
extracts  from  the  Koran,  prayers  for  the  reigning  Sultan,  and  for  tbe 
Jbunder  of  their  Turik  or  order,  whom  they  called  MetoJand,  or  Our 
Lord.  After  this,  they  commenced  chanting  the  one  hundred  and 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  frequently  repeating  it  on  the  Unity  of 
Allah,  said  by  the  Prophet  to  value  a  third  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
Koran.  As  it  is  short,  it  may  be  here  repeated,  and  is  the  chief  tenet 
of  Jslamism. 

*  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  merciful  and  clement :  Say  ;  there  k  no 
God  but  Allah  ;  the  eternal  God,  who  begetteth  not,  neither  was  He 
begotten,  nor  is  there  any  thhig  like  unto  HiM.' 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  performers  were  low  people  from  the 
streets.  I  did  not  see  any  one  bordering  on  an  Efiendi  or  a  Bey, 
among  the  operators,  though  there  were  several  gentlemanly-looking 
spectators  seated  behind  the  Sheikh.  In  a  few  minutes  the  centre  A 
the  hall  was  quite  filled  up,  beside  a  full  half  circle  near  to  the  cor- 
ridor, two  parallel  lines  of  Derwiches  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room, 
made  up  of  special  chanters,  who,  no  doubt,  were  the  choristers.  At 
the  end  of  the  half-circle, '  opposite  our  seat,  were  several  boys,  of 
some  ten  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  joined  in  the  ceremonies  with 
very  ridiculous  gusto,  and  though  I  do  not  remember  hearing  them 
howl  or  grunt,  they  may  yet  have  done  something  in  the  latter  way 
without  being  heard  by  us  in  the  gallery. 

As  the  devotions  became  exciting,  the  old  Sheikh  laid  off  his  black 
cloak,  white  skull-cap,  and  black  turban,  and  advancing  in  a  quiet,  dig- 
nified manner,  toward  the.  performers,  clapped  his  hands  in  concert 
with  the  tunc  of  their  chanting.  Now,  other  individuals  entered,  and 
passed  into  the  circle  of  performers.  One  large  negro  came  in,  and  with 
some  difficulty  procured  a  place,  where  he  stood  rocking  to-and-fro,  and 
joining  in  the  chant. 

The  noise  made  by  the  performers  became  more  and  more  indistinot, 
and  the  word  Allah  !  Allah  !  insensibly  degenerated  into  a  monosyllabie 
sound  of  ah  !  ah  !  resembling  much  more  a  grunt  than  a  howL  "When 
the  heat  of  the  performance  reached  a  degree  beyond  which  it  seemed 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  proceed,  the  old  Sheikh  gave  a  signal  to 
stop,  and  in  a  moment  all  rocking  and  grumbling  ceased.  The  pex^ 
formers  stood  for  a  moment  still,  and  several  who  apparently  ouly 
waited  for  this  favorable  breathing- spell,  took  occasion  to  slip  out,  keep- 
ing the  hand  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  Sheikh,  previous  to  leaving 
the  room. 

One  or  two  of  the  performers  were  much  more  aflected  by  the  exer- 
cises than  the  others.    Their  grunting  became  more  a  eexiefl  of  aoU 
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than  any  tbing  else.  Their  faces  streamed  with  perspiration,  and  their 
countenances  showed  the  very  great  mental  agitation  which  they  ex- 
perienced. A  Derwich  sat  in  the  gallery  below  where  we  were,  and  his 
appearance  attracted  our  attention.  He  seemed  highly  agitated,  and 
now  and  then  groaned  audibly.  We  expected  soon  to  nee  him  fall  down 
in  a  trance,  or  evince  some  other  spiritual  manifestation.  When  the 
Sheikh  signified  his  desire  for  the  exercises  to  re-commence,  he  called 
upon  this  Derwich  to  cross  over  the  raiJing,  and  after  laying  aside  his 
cloak  and  cap,  to  take  a  place  among  the  performers. 

During  the  interlude  another  scene  occurred,  which  is  very  curious, 
and  strikes  the  beholder  with  those  feelings  which  he  entertains  at  the 
tight  of  something  to  him  incomprehensible,  and  yet  which  he  refuses 
to  admit  has  in  it  any  thing  that  is  superhuman.  The  venerable 
Sheikh  took  his  seat  on  one  of  the  skins  in  front  of  the  Mihrab,  and 
blessed  a  quantity  of  clothes  laid  before  him  for  that  purpose  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  or  exercises.  These  were,  it  was  understood, 
the  apparel  of  an  invalid,  who,  instead  of  requesting  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  for  himself,  obtained  those  of  the  Sheikh  on  the  clothes 
which  he  intended  wearing,  trusting  to  their  efficacy  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  In  praying  over  the  clothes,  ho  raised  his  open  hands 
above  them,  their  palms  toward  his  face,  and  muttered  the  prayers  in 
a  tone  which  was  quite  inaudible  to  us.  Soon  after,  several  bottles  of 
water  were  also  brought  before  him  for  the  same  purpose,  and  beside 
being  blown  into  by  himself,  they  weie  carried  round  to  receive  the  now 
holy  breath  of  most  of  the  officiators. 

Next  several  young  children,  from  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months  to 
as  many  years,  and  indeed  some  full  grown  men,  were  laid  on  their 
faces  on  the  skins  beside  the  Sheikh,  who  deliberately  stepped  upon 
them,  first  putting  his  left  foot  upon  the  back  of  the  child,  near  the 
■boulders,  then  setting  his  ripht  foot  on  its  thighs,  while  he  with  the 
left,  gently  rubbed  its  back.  To  do  this,  the  Sheikh  had  no  other  assist- 
ance than  the  hand  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  steady  him,  and 
the  legs  of  the  child  were  held  down  by  another  person.  This  opera- 
tion, which  we  expected  would  cause  the  little  children  to  cry  out,  if  it 
did  not  crush  them,  certainly  occasioned  them  no  pain  whatever,  and 
after  rising,  the  larger  ones  invariably  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Sheikh, 
and  left  the  room  in  excellent  spirits.  Divers  suppositions  were  volun- 
teered as  to  the  niodus  operandi,  and  to  show  how  the  soft  limbs  of  the 
children  escaped  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  Sheikh,  who, 
though  not  a  heavy  man,  seemed  sufficiently  so  to  severely  injure  the 
children  :  none,  however,  met  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  In  Egypt 
the  Sheikh  of  the  Ruffaee  Derwiches,  on  a  certain  occasion  not  now  re- 
membered, ride3  on  horse-back  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  devout  Mus- 
folmen.     The  scene  is  described  in  '  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians.' 

After  this  entre  acte  was  terminated,  the  Sheikh  again  stepped  for- 
ward, and  the  chanting  of  the  name  of  Allah  re-commenced.  It  soon 
became  vehement ;  the  Derwich  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Sheikh  to 
leave  the  lower  corridor,  and  take  part  in  the  exercises,  soon  became 
very  much  excited  ;  he,  beside  crying  out,  Allah  I  Allah  !  in  the  ordi- 
nary tone,  would  now  and  then  scream  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  so 
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suddenly  and  so  sharply  as  to  startle  us.  Leaving  the  half-ciicle  in 
which  he  was,  he  sprang  forward  toward  the  Sheikh,  and  sittiog  down, 
struck  his  forehead  upon  the  floor  in  a  very  violent  manner,  each  blow 
thumping  with  a  loud  noise  against  the  haid  plank.  His  long,  dii^ 
hevelied  hair  hung  about  his  i'ace  and  neck,  giving  him  a  very  wild, 
Santon  appearance.  Another  suddenly  left  the  ranks,  and  with  tremb- 
ling steps,  walked  out  into  tho  centre  of  the  hall,  where  the  Sheikh 
hastened  to  meet  him,  to  throw  his  arms  around  him,  and  to  soothe  his 
excitement.  After  sobbing  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  Sheikh's  embrace, 
he  gathered  his  cloak  and  head-dress  together,  and  walked  away  quite 
naturally. 

Two  others  of  the  officiators  next  advanced,  and  bared  themselves  to 
the  waist.  One  took  down  a  large  Turkish  curved  sword,  and  paniiig 
his  finger  gently  over  its  edge,  applied  it  to  his  abdomen.  Two  otber 
persons  now  stepped  forward,  and  one  held  the  sword  by  the  handle, 
while  the  other  caught  it  by  the  point :  the  Derwich  then  rested  lus 
whole  weight  upon  the  edge  without  even  the  skin  being  reddened. 
The  other  Derwich  received  from  the  master  of  the  exercises  one  of  tlie 
many  singular  instruments  hanging  upon  the  wall,  and  ibrmed  like  a 
mariing-spike.  After  several  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to  do  some- 
thing very  dreadful,  such  as  jumping  up  and  screaming  out  Allali ! 
Allah  !  in  a  sharp  and  piercing  tone,  he  extended  the  instrument  u  far 
before  him  as  he  could,  and  then  brought  it  violently  against  his  abdo- 
men, where  he  held  it  for  a  minute,  apparently  without  any  sensatioiii 
of  pain  ;  drawing  it  away  from  his  body  with  a  sudden  jerk,  he  next 
thrust  it  with  seeming  violence  against  his  face,  which  he  wished  the 
spectators  to  believe  it  had  entered,  but  after  screwing  the  wetpoo 
around  in  his  head  for  half-a-minute,  he  again  suddenly  jerked  it  out, 
and  placing  his  finger  over  the  hole  which  tlie  instrunient  had  not  made, 
he  looked  very  self  satisfied  with  the  operation.  After  these  exhibitioiiB 
had  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  the  performer's  agitation  and  ezcita- 
ment  became  so  great  that  the  Sheikh  seemed  afraid  he  might  hurt 
himself;  so,  approaching  him,  he  put  his  arm  over  his  neck  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  do  it.  Others  present  also  stepped  up  and  relieved 
him  of  the  instrument,  and  with  his  cap  and  cloak  re-placed  upon  him, 
he  consented  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  dangers,  which  lie  had  escaped 
only  through  the  power  of  the  almighty  name  of  Allah,  whieh  he  said 
his  companions  had  invoked  so  devoutly.  The  renewal  of  the  exeieiseft 
was  the  signal  for  increased  excitement.  Gradually  the  rocking  aad 
grunting  became  more  and  more  intense,  until  humanity  eeem^  en- 
tirely exhausted.  The  clerk,  however,  still  beat  time  with  gml 
regularity,  and  putting  his  right  hand  open  behind  hia  right  ear, 
screamed  out  at  the  extreme  height  of  his  voice,  and  the  master  of 
ceremonies  continued  to  walk  about  among  the  officiators,  encouragiof 
them  in  their  labors,  and  keeping  each  in  his  place.  Finally,  at  a  given 
signal,  I  presume  from  the  Sheikh,  the  whole  ceremony  luddenly 
ceased,  and  though  some  further  prayers  were  recited  after  this,  thn 
greater  part  of  the  officiators  retired  from  the  room. 

CouMtanUnople,  Julf  9, 1856. 
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MY         LADYE-LOVE. 

▲     PBAOMBNT     FROM     THS     PBOVENCAL     OF     *SBNK      LB     »0N.* 
TRA.K8CBtBCD      BT      DSB>CAR4I«. 


An  eye,  whose  lucid  depths  of  blue 
The  flashes  of  her  wit  glance  through, 
Like  those  bright  meteors  that  cleave 
The  twilight  of  a  summer  eve. 


A  cheek,  whereon  the  haughty  rose 
Her  gauntlet  to  the  lily  throws, 
Who  loth  the  glorious  prize  to  yield, 
Seeks  issue  on  the  very  field. 


But  on  her  lips  no  flower  dare  sport, 
For  there  the  Sea-king  holds  his  court: 
And  his  proud  coral-flag  unfurls 
O'er  his  chief  treasure-house  of  pearls. 


A  form,  where  each  voluptuous  curve 
To  mould,  the  willing  graces  serve, 
While  the  pure  goddess  of  the  chase 
Adds  virtue  to  each  finished  grace. 


A  heart  —  ah  1  gentlest  heart  of  hearts ! 
Each  pulse  to  love  responsive  starts, 
And  love,  within  her  heart  enshrined, 
Is  hallowed  by  her  spotless  mind. 


*  Poet,  and  dreamer  I  such  a  bliss 
No  mortal  ever  owned  as  this  I ' 
0  heart  1  't  is  true  1  0  vision  fSEur ! 
Thou  art  but  mirrored  in  the  air. 


Yet  no  I  for  love  to  human  hearts 
A  necromantic  skill  imparts, 
To  guise  with  all  the  trust  of  truth, 
The  loved  in  beauty,  worth,  and  youth  I 


And  the  alembrlc,  thus  divine, 
Is  mine,  0  loving  heart  I  is  mine  I 
Mine,  but  mine  only  1    Would  its  spell 
Were  thine,  my  Ladye-love^  as  well 
Clooer-JTilly  {Pkila.  Co.,)  Sep,  18, 185& 
VOL.    XLVni  26 
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THIRTY-EIGIITn       ODE       OF. HORACE. 


Prepare  no  pomp  for  feast  of  mine, 
Nor  strip  the  Linden's  baric  to  tvrine 

Graj  wreaths  of  gorgeous  flowers. 
Stay  not  to  seek  the  lurking-place 
Whore  the  rose  hides  her  sad  sweet  lace, 

Out-lingering  Summer's  hours. 


With  myrtle-buds  our  beakers  bind, 
Nor  other  flower-charm  strive  to  find ; 

And  as  thou  pour'st  the  wine, 
Its  modest  bloom  alike  shall  grace 
The  master's  and  the  servant's  place, 

Beneath  the  o'er-hanging  vine.  h.  v. 


ELEANOR     MANTON:      OR     LIFE-PICTURE  S. 


CnAFTES  BXXKS. 


BEHIND     THE      SCENEi 


Mt  uncle  Simeon  selected  a  wife  as  he  would  a  hone,  and»  for  fhit 
matter,  was  not  an  exception  to  a  very  general  rule.  I  had  heard  that 
she  was  in  her  youth  very  heautiful,  though  there  was  not  a  remnant 
of  this  beauty  left  when  I  knew  her,  nor  a  renmant  of  any  thing  agvee- 
able,  as  I  have  said.  Her  husband  probably  loved  her,  or  thought  he 
did,  but  she  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  loving  him.  To 
love  was  not  one  of  her  capacities,  yet,  like  a  very  laige  dass  of  women, 
to  be  loved  was  one  of  her  severest  exactions.  To  make  herself  moQxj 
of  esteem,  respect,  and  afiection  had  never  occurred  to  her  as  worfibj  of 
effort.  She  only  thought  the  man  whom  the  law  pronounced  her  hm- 
band  was  boimd  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  her,  however  repolnva  and 
imworthy  she  made  herself.  How  I  pitied  him,  for  he  was  natimllf  a 
noble  man,  tied  irrevocably  to  something  so  gross  and  repulaivB  that  it 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  human.  Here  he  would  have  enjoyed 
a  home,  and  was  doomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  splendor  over  which 
there  was  a  moral  blight,  deadening  to  all  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the 
soul  as  the  miasma  of  the  slime-pit  to  the  senses.  How  Btnmgdy 
people  will  construe  honor,  and  right,  and  duty ! 

I  did  not  know  my  aunt  while  she  was  '  training  her  children,'  bat 
if  I  had  judged  by  her  words,  no  mother  ever  felt  the  responsihilitiea  of 
*  head  of  a  family '  to  so  great  a  degree.    Bnt  the  details  of  the  peoidiar 
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manner  in  which  she  fulfilled  her  high  mission  I  heard  from  others,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  fulfilled  ohligations  she  voluntarily  assumed 
I  saw  myself.  She  was  one  of  a  very  large  class  of  reUgionists,  who 
are  infinitely  scrupulous  ahout  the  *  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  the  law,' 
with  not  the  faintest  perception  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

I  had  thought  to  come  to  the  city  to  see  happiness,  gayely,  life,  and 
heauty  ;  and  these  I  did  see  without,  hut  within  1  was  ohliged  to  look  on 
something  worse  than  '  dead  men's  hones.'  I  might  easily  and  would 
willingly  dwell  on  the  bright  pictures  which  relieved  my  eyes,  on  the 
glories  of  the  visible  world,  and  the  almost  equally  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  art ;  I  might  teU  of  pleasant  experiences,  for  these  too  I  had, 
of  true  hearts,  warm  friendships,  and  sweet  influences,  whose  Ufe  is  so 
lE^iadowed  that  these  do  not  brighten  it ;  but  these  are  by  others  abund- 
antly portrayed.  There  is  in  our  social  and  domestic  life,  especially 
that  which  is  ordered  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  *  only  righteous  per- 
sons on  the  earth,'  a  plague-spot  which  needs  to  be  probed  and  exposed, 
and  there  should  be  no  eyes  which  cannot  bear  to  look  on  truth,  how- 
ever dark  it  may  be. 

*  It  is  not  right,'  say  many,  *  to  give  to  the  world  the  faults  of  Christ- 
ians ;  the  world  is  so  ready  to  carp,  so  ready  to  ascribe  to  religion  itself, 
the  defects  of  those  who  are  only  its  unworthy  representatives.'  This 
we  do  not  believe,  and  shall  not  be  understood  to  say  the  holy  religion 
of  Jesus  has  any  thing  to  do  with,  or  is  at  all  deteriorated  by  the 
grossest  crimes  or  lowest  meannesses  of  those  who  bear  its  name. 

Yolgar  curiosity  is  not  one  of  our  vices,  and  the  private  arrangements 
of  any  household  would  have  no  attractions  for  our  philosophy,  but 
when  the  curtain  is  withdrawn  a|id  the  dark  scenes  are  exposed,  we 
like  to  philosophize.  We  should  not  voluntarily  enter  upon  the  dis- 
section of  human  hearts,  but  when  in  all  their  nakedness  they  are 
^read  out  before  us,  however  repulsive  the  festers  and  the  gangrene, 
we  gaze  with  the  surgeon's,  the  artist's,  and  philosopher's  eye. 

Who  can  it  be,  the  strange  little  elfin  creature  that  we  meet  some- 
times on  the  stairs,  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  in  a  distant  comer, 
but  never  see  within  the  family  circle,  at  the  family  meals,  and  who 
does  not  seem  either  to  have  part  or  lot  with  the  domestics  ;  who  is 
neither  child  nor  servant,  *  hawk  nor  buzzard,'  in  the  estabhshment  ? 
We  do  not  dare  to  ask  questions,  we  do  not  dare  to  see  what  is  not 
meant  for  our  eyes ;  but  having  begun  to  wonder,  we  cannot  help  the 
desire  of  having  the  mystery  solved.  If  we  hear  a  voice  at  an  unusual 
time  and  in  an  unusual  place,  we  Usten ;  if  there  is  a  light  footstep 
where  we  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  human  tread,  we  look  to  see 
where  it  is.  But  we  are  scarcely  ever  rewarded  with  more  than  a 
glance  at  a  sylph-like  form,  clad  in  the  coarse  garb  of  poverty,  but  neat 
and  trim,  and  a  face  on  which  we  could  read  only  the  dull  content- 
ment of  one  who  could  not  appreciate  a  higher  life,  and  knew  not  an 
aspiration  beyond  the  gratification  of  present  wants.  So  the  weeks  pass 
on,  and  we  roam  from  room  to  room,  go  out  and  in,  eat  and  sleep,  and 
bow  and  smile  in  the  presence  of  the  family  and  the  family's  friends; 
and  breathing  the  same  air,  beneath  the  same  roof,  is  one  who  might 
as  well  be  on  a  de3er^isle  — who  is  with  us,  but  not  of  us  —  living  en- 
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tirely  without  humaa  companionship  and  sympathy.  Is  it  neceseity  or 
is  it  choice  ?  What  can  have  been  the  birth  and  position  of  one  -who 
is  thus  doomed  to  isolation  in  a  Christian  family  ? 

At  length  I  have  surprised  her  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt,  and  hear 
her  name.  She  has  come  to  ask  direction  in  some  duty,  and  stands  in 
the  august  presence  of  her  mistress  like  a  culprit  who  is  listening  to  a 
tientence  for  crime.     When  she  is  gone  I  venture  to  ask, '  Who  is  ^e  ?  ' 

'  A  distant  relative  and  dependent/  she  answered,  '  whom  we  took 
when  a  child,  in  hopes  to  have  in  her  a  daughter,  and  on  whom  we 
have  bestowed  a  parent's  love  and  care,  and  to  whom  we  have  granted 
all  a  daughter's  privileges ; '  and  here  my  aunt  drew  down  her  doable 
and  twisted  sanctimonious  face,  and  tmied  her  voice  to  more  than  its 
usual  drawl,  when  duty  and  religion  were  her  theme,  as  she  said : '  And 
after  all  we  have  done,  she  has  proved  so  perverse  and  ungratefbl,  is  lo 
low  and  vulgar  in  her  tastes,  that  it  i&impossible  to  treat  her  as  a  child, 
or  elevate  her  to  any  respectable  position.  Wc  do  all  we  can,  but  it  is  a 
trial  which  those  only  can  know  who  have  experienced  it  She  has  no 
liighcr  ambition  than  to  associate  ynXYi  the  servants,  and  lequiies  con- 
stant watching  in  order  not  to  disgrace  us  by  more  debasing  aa^Ksiates.' 

Surely  we  opened  our  mouth  with  astonishment  at  such  a  develop- 
ment of  character  in  a  young  girl  who  was  offered  every  advantage  of 
position,  cultivation,  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  next  time  our  eye  cani^ 
her  retreating  figure,  we  scanned  it  more  intently,  and  looked  seaich- 
ingly  into  her  quiet  face.  It  was  the  same  evening  on  which  we  had 
heard  her  story,  and  it  seemed  to  us  there  was  a  deeper  shadow  upon 
her  brow,  and  a  tear  in  her  palebluc  eye. 

Here  is  something  to  disturb  our  monotony.  We  will  see  if  there  is  not 
a  study  in  this  strange  tale. 

For  many  nights  wo  had  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  midnight 
clumbers  a  low  sobbing,  as  if  it  came  from  a  broken  heart  Who  in 
this  gilden  palace  is  bearing  about  the  weight  of  a  sonow-bardened 
spirit  ?  My  room  is  a  sort  of  eyrie,  and  those  nearest  to  me  may  be 
.servants ;  but  who  so  humble  that  a  woman's  heart  does  not  beat  in 
f^ympathy  with  her  wo  ?  I  will  see.  I  opened  sofUy  the  door  and  li* 
toned.  The  sobs  were  more  distinct,  and  came  from  a  low  bed  in  a  little 
room  only  a  few  steps  across  a  hall  from  my  own.  Shall  I  penetrate 
iiirther,  and  leani  if  possible  who  it  is  that  spends  the  long  nighti  in 
weeping,  where  the  days  shine  upon  no  face  that  wears  the  semUanoe 
of  grief? 

Approaching  the  couch  and  bending  low  my  head,  I  whisper, '  What 
i.s  the  matter  ?  '  But  the  answer  is  only  a  bitter  wail  that  soonda  like 
:ho  last  agony  of  a  broken  spirit. 

'  What  can  be  the  matter  ?     What  has  happened  ?  * 

But  the  coverlet  is  drawn  closer  to  stifle  the  sobs,  and  no  word  et- 
oupes  to  encourage  me  in  proffering  aid  or  sympathy. 

'  Can  I  do  any  tiling  for  you  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Has  any  thing  dreadful  happened  ?  ' 

*  No.     Leave  me,  you  must  not  stay  here.' 

Now  I  knew  I  was  with  hor  over  whom  hung  the  mysterj,  and  i 
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I  learned,  at  least,  that  the  frail  form  did  not  encase  a  heart  of  stone. 
But  this  was  not  the  time  to  probe  its  secrets,  and  I  returned  to  my 
dormitory  to  ponder  what  I  should  do. 

Long  afterward  I  heard  the  stifled  moans,  but  in  the  morning  on  my 
way  to  breakfast,  I  heard  the  same  hght  footsteps  that  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  and  as  I  looked  into  the  face  I  had  last  seen  *  by  the  moon- 
beams' misty  light,'  bathed  in  scalding  tears,  it  was  just  as  calm  as  I 
had  seen  it  on  every  day  since  I  had  been  there,  and  just  as  stoical  in 
its  expression. 

There  passed  between  us  no  sign  of  recognition.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  she  knew  I  had  been  to  her  bed-side,  or  if  she  did,  whether  it 
were  deemed  an  act  of  kindness  or  intrusion.  Unless  she  were  gliding 
about  I  could  not  tell  where  she  was,  and  did  not  dare  to  seek  her,  lest 
the  betrayal  of  my  interest  should  awaken  suspicion,  or  bring  upon  her 
some  additional  sorrow.  Her  duty  seemed  to  be  that  of  runner  upon 
every  errand,  waiter  upon  every  occasion.  Yet,  either  by  conmiand  or 
her  own  design,  she  studiously  avoided  my  apartment,  and  performed 
no  office  that  brought  her  to  my  presence.  * 

If  for  an  hour  I  found  myself  the  solitary  companion  of  my  aunt 
Dolly,  her  conversation,  or  rather  her  talk,  was  upon  the  meagreness  of 
her  wardrobe,  which  consisted  of  more  silks,  and  satins,  and  velvets 
than  I  had  before  seen  in  my  life-time,  and  the  meanness  of  her  husband 
who  did  not  allow  lier  more  than  the  price  of  a  farm  or  the  rent  of  a 
manor,  with  which  to  replenish  it.  Or  else  she  regaled  me  with  stories 
of  vulgar  gossip,  dwelling  upon  them  with  a  relish  which  would  have 
disgusted  the  most  abandoned  of  the  victims  of  falsehood  or  crime 
against  whom  she  uttered  anathemas.  But  if  the  good  clergyman  on 
whose  ministrations  she  attended  came  in,  or  some  *  Lady  Bountiful,'  in 
whose  eyes  she  wished  to  appear  a  paragon,  her  thoughts  so  naturally 
and  her  words  so  fluently  ran  up  the  alms-deeds  she  had  done  or  wished 
to  do,  one  would  not  imagine  any  thing  but  blessings  to  the  poor  and 
needy  ever  occupied  her  mind.  But  particularly  she  dwelt  upon  the 
wants  of  the  orphan  ;  how  her  heart  yearned  toward  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  parents  and  thrown  upon  the  cold  world's  charities. 
This  was  the  one  theme  upon  which  she  became  eloquent,  upon  which 
her  heart  warmed  with  enthusiasm,  and  by  some  she  was  esteemed  a 
genuine '  Lady  Bountiful '  herself,  though  when  the  reason  was  analyzed, 
it  was  evident  she  acquired  the  appellation  through  her  words  rather 
than  her  acts. 

*  My  great  desire  is  to  do  good  in  the  world,'  she  would  say,  *  and 
how  can  I  do  more  than  by  securing  homes  to  the  destitute,  and  pro- 
viding for  those  whom  (jod  has  bereaved  :  a  mother  to  the  motherless, 
what  more  honored  mission  ! ' 

I  listened  and  pondered,  I  observed  and  pondered.  Surely  human 
nature  is  a  study  which  one  may  pursue  forever  and  still  learn. 

It  was  a  cold,  gray  evening,  and  the  shutters  were  closed  so  as 
scarcely  to  admit  the  struggling  moon-beams,  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  room, 
sad  because  I  was  myself  in  a  more  dreary  solitude  than  Crusoe  on  his 
i.«land,  being  in  the  midst  of  all  that  the  world  considers  neceisary  to 
happiness,  and  without  any  thing  that  was  neceouuy  to  mine.     There 
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was  no  heart  to  beat  responsive  to  my  own  ;  no  word  or  thonglit  ever 
expressed  in  accordance  with  those  with  which  my  wicked  brains  weie 
teeming,  and  the  magnetism  which  pervaded  the  atmosphere  was  cor- 
roding to  my  animal  nature. 

The  door  opened  soflly  and  I  saw  gliding  toward  me  the  form  I  had 
met  so  of^en,  and  was  startled  as  if  a  less  tangible  apparition  had  come 
up  before  me. 

'  Lina,  is  it  you  ?  '  I  said. 

*  Yes,'  was  the  scarcely  audible  answer. 

*  Have  you  come  for  any  thing  ? ' 
*No/ 

*  I  seldom  see  you  :  where  do  you  stay  all  day  ?  ' 

*  In  the  little  room  down-stairs.' 

'  Why  do  you  never  mingle  with  the  family  instead  of  keeping  so 
much  alone  ?  It  cannot  be  well  for  you  to  be  by  yourself,  and  it  is  not 
kind  when  you  are  so  often  requested  to  remain  in  the  faxnily-cirde.' 

*  Have  you  heard  any  body  request  me  ?  '  she  faintly  asked. 

'  *No,  but  aunt  Dolly  says  she  often  does,  and  it  is  her  wish  that  yen 
should.  She  is  grieved  that  you  prefer  the  society  of  the  servants  to 
ours,  and  are  not  willing  to  take  a  daughter  s  place  in  the  bouse.' 

'  Did  aunt  Dolly  say  this  to  you  ?  '  she  exclaimed,  in  seeming  astm- 
ishment,  for  though  she  did  not  bear  to  her  the  same  relationship,  she 
addressed  her  by  the  same  appellation  as  myself. 

'  Yes,  she  said  this  and  more.  She  expressed  to  me  the  greatest 
anxiety  on  your  account,  and  regretted  that  while  she  felt  for  yoa  a 
mother's  love,  and  performed  toward  you  a  mother's  duty,  you  were  on- 
A\'illing  to  take  a  daughter  s  place.* 

By  this  time  the  poor  child,  for  she  was  but  yet  a  child,  had  crept 
toward  me  and  nestled  at  my  feet,  and  without  answering,  bowed  her 
head  upon  my  knees  and  wept. 

*  What  ails  you,  child  ? '  I  said.  '  Is  there  any  reason  for  your  strange 
conduct  ?     Tell  me  why  you  are  so  diflcrent  from  eveiy  body  else  ? ' 

'  I  am  not,  but  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  you  will  betray  me ;  they  would 
kill  mc  if  I  should  tell  you,'  and  her  anguish  became  uncontrollaUo. 

To  seek  a  confidence  to  which  I  had  no  right,  was  something  which 
conflicted  with  my  ideas  of  honor,  and  I  shrank  from  the  levelatioii 
wliich  a  question  might  elicit.  It  would  convert  me,  perhaps,  into  the 
frieud  of  one  and  the  enemy,  of  another,  under  the  same  roof.  Yet  I 
could  not  listen  to  the  heavy  sobs  which  seemed  to  rend  the  bosom  of  a 
lonely  creature  who  had  none  to  share  her  sorrow,  without  wishing  to 
jrivc  relief  ;  and  again  I  said  :  *  What  is  it,  child  ? ' 

I  cannot  give  her  words,  they  were  incoherent,  and  interrupted  by  Ic^g 
fits  of  weeping,  and  I  know  not  in  what  words  myself  to  tell  sooh  a 
story.  If  it  were  concerning  some  slave-child  in  Mississippi,  some  oap- 
live  among  savages,  or  prison-bound  victim  of  crime,  it  would  i 
credible  ;  but  that  a  Christian  family,  in  a  Christian  city,  should  ( 
stitute  themselves  oppressors,  compared  with  which  any  we  have  i 
pictured  by  fiction  are  unworthy  the  name,  will  not  bo  believed  when 
we  have  related  it. 

Tyranny  had  had  the  usual  eflect  upon  lina's  character ;  lihe  waaart- 
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ful  and  cunning,  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  execution  we 
have  never  seen  equalled.  She  had  heen  at  first  the  pet,  and  perhaps 
spoiled,  or  injured  by  over- weening  affection,  and  having  fiiBt  been 
loved  injudiciously,  she  was  aflerward  hated  in  proportion. 

What  1  did  not  see  I  will  not  relate,  for  though  to  me  it  was  all 
probable,  to  others  it  will  seem  like  the  exaggerations  of  a  diseased  im- 
agination. My  aunt  Dolly  was  one  of  those  whose  loves  and  hates 
became  a  monomania.  The  person  whom  she  loved  was  for  the  time 
being  invested  with  every  ideal  perfection,  and  as  it  is  only  with  ideal 
perfection  that  any  human  being  can  be  clothed,  a  love  which  depends 
on  this  must  soon  die.  In  the  person  she  hated  she  could  see  no  good 
thing,  and  to  torture  and  degrade  the  object  of  her  dislike  was  no  sin, 
but  rather  a  virtue.  Of  her  own  perfection  she  never  had  a  doubt,  and 
toward  all  who  failed  in  abject  homage  to  her  or  her  opinions,  she  was 
implacable. 

Lina,  whom  she  had  taken  into  her  family  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing her  an  idol,  had  developed  into  something  different  from  the  o|pject 
on  which  her  imagination  had  bestowed  its  idolatry.  She  could  not 
make  of  her  a  showy,  dashy,  fashionable  favorite  of  vulgar  society, 
who  would  add  to  the  vulgar  ecku  on  which  her  ambition  had  now  set 
its  hopes,  and  so  she  was  was  willing  to  degrade  her  into  something 
lower  than  a  servant. 

It  was  only  by  stealth  now  that  I  saw  her,  or  when  some  rupture 
presented  a  family  scene  to  my  eyes.  If  for  a  moment  she  escaped 
from  the  espionage  which  guarded  her,  she  would  flee  to  me,  sometimes 
to  utter  the  most  bitter  and  blasphemous  imprecations ;  for  *  Why,'  she 
would  exclaim,  *  why  have  I  been  bom  ?  why  is  it  for  me  more  than 
others  to  endure  such  suffering  ?  I  will  not :  I  will  kill  myself :  I  will 
^  into  the  street  and  beg  or  starve.  I  cannot  endure  it ;  I  shall  go  mad.' 
Many  times  I  feared  she  would. 

To  attempt  to  soothe  was  to  bewilder  her.  She  had  heard  of  God, 
of  Heaven,  and  a  balancing  of  good  and  evil ;  but  they  were  mingled 
with  a  confused  jargon  in  her  mind,  upon  which  had  beamed  no  more 
real  and  soul-emancipating  light  than  upon  a  heathen. 

For  her  the  servants  were  not  companions,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
ishe  lived  with  not  a  word  or  look  of  sympathy,  or  even  of  common-place 
talk  with  human  beings.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  street, 
lest  a  taste  of  freedom  should  unfit  her  for  slavery.  She  had  never 
been  to  church,  she  had  nothing  fit  to  wear,  and  it  was  a  self-denial  her 
mistress  could  not  dream  of  to  part  with  money  or  any  of  her  super- 
fluous adorninf^:«,  where  she  should  obtain  no  credit  for  the  sacrifice. 

But  it  was  not  merely  passive  insult  and  neglect  that  she  endured  : 
the  good  woman  whose  drawling  cant  would  indicate  scarcely  strength 
<*nough  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  breathing,  was  subject  to  out-breaks 
I  »f  brutal  passion  which  must  have  an  object,  and  upon  the  child  who 
liad  no  refuge  and  no  appeal  her  fury  was  spent.  To  many  of  these  I  was 
witness  and  hstener  :  how  the  blood  boils  in  my  veins  as  I  recall  them  ! 

One  day  Lina  brought  a  piece  of  work  which  she  had  finished,  but  it 
had  been  accomplished  in  less  time  than  it  was  thought  possible  to  per- 
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form  it  well,  and  without  examining  it,  her  raiistress  told  her  to  take  it 
out  and  do  it  over. 

'  But  will  you  not  first  examine  it  ?  *  remonstrated  she  ;  *  if  you  fiml 
it  is  not  well  done,  then  I  will  obey  you.' 

*  No,  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  have  no  more  words  about  it.* 

*  I  can  do  it  no  better  if  I  repeat  the  labor  a  dozen  times.  I  beg  of 
you  to  look  at  it  before  you  oblige  me  to  work  so  hard  for  nothing.* 

*  I  tell  you  to  leave  me  and  do  as  I  bid  you.* 

'  I  will  not  do  it  over  unless  you  examine  it,  and  see  if  it  is  necessary.' 
'  None  of  your  impudence  I  *  said  the  now  enraged  woman,  stamping 

her  foot  with  the  strength  of  a  lion.     *  Take  the  work  as  I  tell  you,  and 

bring  it  to  me  when  you  have  finished  it.' 

*  I  will  not,*  muttered  Lina,  who  was  now  as  enraged  as  her  mistress. 

*  Do  you  tell  me  you  will  not  ?  *  said  she,  as  rising  she  struck  her 
upon  the  face  a  blow  that  sent  her  reeling  across  the  room.  It  did  not 
prove  the  way  to  calm  her  passion  or  enforce  obedience.  When  again 
she  was  asked,  *  Will  you  obey  me  ?  *  slic  said  :  *  No,  never.  Yoa  are 
a  brute  to  treat  me  thus.' 

She  was  told  to  get  up. 

*  I  will  not.     You  knocked  me  down,  and  I  will  stay  here.* 
'  Get  up.* 

*  I  won't.' 

*  How  do  you  dare  to  speak  so  to  me  ?  Do  you  know  you  are  depend- 
ent upon  me  for  a  home  ?  What  would  become  of  you  if  I  shonld 
cease  to  protect  you  ?  * 

*  You  have  never  done  any  thing  but  abuse  me.  I  have  never  been 
any  thing  but  a  slave  in  your  house.  I  would  rather  go  and  starve, 
than  stay  here  to  be  trampled.' 

*  Will  you  get  up  ?  ' 
'No.* 

*  Get  up,  I  say.' 

*  I  won't.' 

She  was  then  kicked,  but  still  would  not  stir.  Then  the  hands 
which  were  made  strong  by  rage,  dragged  her  to  a  chair,  and  threw 
her  like  a  log  upon  a  seat.     She  was  then  told  to  stand  np  and  walk. 

*  I  won*t,*  was  the  dogged  reply. 

With  the  fiiry  of  a  tigress,  the  woman  clutched  her  throat,  and  held 
her  till  she  was  black.  Still  she  would  not  struggle.  But  I  screamed 
'  Murder  ! '  for  surely  I  thought  she  would  never  breathe  again. 

*  Will  you  obey  me  I '  again  reiterated  the  mistress. 
'No.' 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  brutal  violence  too  shocking  to  relate, 
which  had  only  the  ciTect  to  increase  the  passion  and  obstinacy  of  both. 
Lina  refused  to  move,  and  af\er  an  hour  of  fruitless  commands  and 
beatings,  she  was  dragged  up-stairs,  seemingly  as  lifeless  as  the  clothes 
which  were  torn  and  scattered  by  the  way.  She  was  locked  in  her 
room,  where  I  stealthily  visited  her  to  try  the  soothing  power  of  kind- 
ness. But  kindness  was  a  long  time  in  softening  a  spirit  so  thoroughly 
aroused. 
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*  No,'  she  exclaimed,  *  I  will  never  obey  her,  never :  the  wretch,  the 
brute  !  she  may  kill  me,  but  I  will  not  obey  her.* 

*  What  will  you  do  ?  ' 

*  Starve  :  I  wish  I  could.  Kill  myself :  I  have  tried  many  times.'  And 
she  tore  her  hair,  and  fastened  her  nails  in  her  flesh  till  the  blood 
flowed.  *  What  have  I  to  live  for  ?  Am  I  not  a  slave,  a  worse  than 
galley-slave  ?  Not  a  thing  in  the  house  does  she  do.  Not  a  stitch  ot* 
work  does  she  ever  take  in  her  hands.  I  do  the  work  of  two,  and  have 
the  care  of  all ;  and  what  do  I  get  ?  Never  even  a  kind  word ;  nothing 
but  scolding  from  morning  till  night,  from  year  to  year.  I  will  not 
live.     I  will  kill  myself.' 

To  exhort  her  to  be  patient  was  useless ;  of  this  virtue  I  felt  that  she 
had  more  than  I  could  have  exercised  in  the  same  circumstances.  To 
bid  her  hope  for  a  brighter  day  was  equally  vain,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  build  hope  upon.  To  kindle  in  her  bosom  a  trust  in  Him  who  took 
little  c.hildren  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  required  more  knowledge 
of  His  hfe  and  love  than  she  had  ever  learned,  or  I  had  opportunity  to 
portray.  So  there  she  sat,  smarting  with  wounds  and  boiling  with 
rage,  with  only  submission  to  look  upon  as  a  door  of  relief 

And  this  was  only  one  of  many  similar  scenes,  occurring  every  week, 
making  of  what  should  have  been  a  Christian  household  a  Hell.  God 
grant  there  may  be  no  worse  I 

Uncle  Simeon  was  a  quiet  man,  and  meddled  not  with  things  that 
did  not  concern  him,  and  his  wife  was  very  careful  that  scenes  did  not 
oflen  come  to  his  knowledge.  He  hated  above  all  things  a  fuss,  but  il" 
he  happened  in  when  there  was  one  fermenting,  he  was  sure  to  add  fuel 
to  the  fire.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  if  wrong  was  appar- 
ent to  him,  would  attempt  to  set  it  right.  But  his  slumbering  anger 
was  like  a  volcano  when  it  burst  forth.  He  arrived  one  day  in  time  to 
hear  the  unjust  reproaches  which  were  heaped  upon  Lina  for  a  trifling 
neglect  of  duty.  Then  there  was  poured  out  upon  the  author  of  them  a 
storm  of  passion  which  produced  a  scene  more  revolting. 

Mrs.  L had  a  great  facility  for  being  sick.     If  any  thing  went 

wrong,  hysterics  were  sure  to  come  to  her  relief 

Then  came  in  demand  all  manner  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  to 
restore  her,  and  the  shattered  remnants  of  household  faith  were  brought 
into  harmony  again  in  the  cause  of  physical  suflering.  But  it  was  a 
harmony  like  that  of  the  crusted  lava  which  closes  the  crater,  upon 
which  you  scarcely  dare  to  breathe  lest  there  come  again  a  crash,  the 
smoke  and  flame  and  frightful  gorge.  And  this  was  life  ;  this  was 
matrimonial  and  domestic  felicity.  This  was  the  exemplification  of 
the  religion  which  requires  of  its  followers  hope,  peace,  long-suffering, 
and  love,  among  those  who  really  believed  themselves  its  most  devout 
and  humble  worshippers ;  for  there  were  none  of  the  ceremonies  enjoined 
by  society  or  ecclesiastical  councils  which  they  did  not  scrupulously 
observe,  which  is  not  saying  that  religious  ecclesiastical  coimcils  or 
society  make  unreasonable  requisitions,  but  that  they  are  useless  with- 
out the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  truth. 
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A       LA      DAME       A       VOILE       N'OIRE 


BT      A.      NSW      COXTniBCTOll. 


As  Night  the  rosy  bosomed  hills  enfoldiDg 

Soflons  their  tracerj  in  his  weird  ombrace, 
So,  moro  ethereal  grow  the  matchless  moulding 
Of  thy  pure,  earnest,  spiritual  face, 
Most  pensive  maid, 
Beneath  the  shade 
Of  that  strange  veil  of  melancholy  lace. 


Art  thou  an  abbess  gliding  from  the  chancel 

Where  Eloisa  poured  her  soul  and  prayed, 
Unshrouded  and  revivified  to  cancel 
Some  debt  of  Christian  charity  unpaid 
■In  years  agone, 
When  the  mid-night  tone 
Of  Death's  cold  angel  made  thy  heart  afraid  ? 


Perchance  thou'rt  but  a  tyjxi  of  Death's  own  i 

Uneartlily  beauty  whose  dark  bordcrings 
Turn  men's  hearts  chill  with  horror  at  his  presence, 
And  make  them  slaves  who  timely  shall  bo  kings, 
But  if  f^  heavenly  galo 
Lifts  up  the  veil, 
Straightway  they're  ravished  with  Death*s  inner  thingi. 


Perhaps  thou  art  a  beautifhl  temptation. 
Some  mystic  bodiment  of  deadly  sin, 
Like  her  who  in  the  veil  of  consecration, 
Mixed  with  the  orisons  of  the  Capuchin, 
Him  nightly  wooing 
To  his  undoing, 
Till  to  his  lost  soul  Satan  entered  in, 


Thou  art  too  beautiful :  I'll  look  no  longer 

For  be  thou  woman,  fantasy,  or  sprite, 
A  spell  is  sinking  over  me  that 's  stronger 
Than  silence  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
For  good  or  evil, 
From  saint  or  devil, 
I  dare  not  lift  my  eyes  to  read  aright. 
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THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  MACE  SLOPEB,  ESQ. 

FAHILIABLT    VAXMATWD    BT    SXMBSLr. 

NVMBJEB    XXm. 
TBLLINO    ABOUT    DIFFERENT    PEOPLE    AMD    UR,    PELXOIBM    BOUTAaD. 

Not  being  exactly  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  Mace  Sloper  very  often  has 
to  find  out  that  he  does  n't,  in  these  observatioiis,  always  work  e^ery 
thing  according  to  Gunter,  nor  grind  ofi*  his  impressions  exactly  on  the 
slapslippery  system  of  the  last  fast  gyrascuting  hoe-down  Hyperion  in- 
vention. That  folks  have  indorsed  these  notes,  to  my  great  pleasure 
and  astonishment,  cannot  be  denied.  The  gentleman  of  the  New -York 
Times  spoke  so  well  of  them  when  they  started,  that  Mace  thought  he 
must  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  article,  although  Mrs.  Twiggles  de- 
clared that  it  was  truth  itself,  a  remark  which  was  rewarded  bj  a 
bouquet-holder  very  wonderful  to  behold,  since  it  was  built  on  the  jprin- 
ciple  of  a  silver  six-shooter,  opening  with  a  snap,  and  sometimes  pmoh* 
ing  the  fingers  like  all  poverty.  Colonel  Porter  also  was  so  polite  as  to 
copy  all  the  '  Slopers '  into  his  Spirit,  for  which  Mace  sincOTely  hopes 
that  every  man  who  owns  a  horse,  dog,  gun,  fish-rod,  or  pretty  woman, 
will  subscribe  to  the  Spirit  and  pay  in  advance.  Likewise  a  great 
many  editors  are  also  thanked  for  similarly  copying  more  or  less,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chap  in  Ohio,  who  put  his  own  name  to  one  of 
them,  and  who  is  hereby  warned  not  to  repeat  the  ofience,  as  Mrs. 
Twiggles  knows  something  about  him  and  uimily,  and  not  much  good 
either.  Mr.  Bokor  of  Philadelphia  is  also  thanked  for  the  very  haiid- 
some  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  articles  to  Bayard  Taylor, 
which,  considering  that  he  was  called  an  ungodly  youth  in  one  of  them, 
was  very  Christian  of  him  indeed.  But  I  am  principally  indebted  to 
Mr.  Carl  Benson,  who,  while  reading  one  of  my  pieces,  went  ofi*  on  a 
regular  bust,  and  had  his  pocket  picked  of  ninety-seven  dollars  in  a 
purse  knit  by  Mrs.  Benson,  a  very  bad  thing  for  hmi,  but  a  great  gain 
tor  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  since  it  made  him  write  a  song 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  any  day  to  American  literature.  Aprepow  of 
tliis  sonf^,  which  was  imitated  firom  a  foreign  one  by  Piofeisor  Ifapes, 
Mace  Sloper  would  say  that  he  considen  ^is  last  gentleman  a  super- 
conccntratcd  first-rate  corn-doctor,  since  Mr.  ElCimah  Batohelder  of 
Lfong  Squid,  R.  1.,  tells  me  that  by  following  the  Frofessar's  directions 
lie  got  a  double  crop  of  com  out  ii  a  fifty-acre  patch  last  summer.  At 
Mace  is  right  down  sorry  that  so  good  a  fellow  as  Carl  Benaon  should 
have  lost  ninety-seven  dollars  through  him,  he  will  make  a  prppoaal.  I, 
Sloper,  will  let  Mr.  Benson  have  four  shares  of  Yonkville  stoek  at  one 
<lollar  ninety-seven  cents,  payable  in  thirty  days.  If  by  that  tima  the 
stock  shall  not  have  rose  to  such  a  figure  that  ha  can  dear  his  ninety- 
feovcn  dollars,  1,  Sloper,  will  take  the  stoek  baek  again*    I  would  also 
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mention  to  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  and  others  that  the  Yonkville 
is  beyond  question  the  best  stock  at  present  in  existence,  measures  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  remove  the  debt  of  the  road.  Its  present  dividend  is 
eighteen  per  cent  per  annum,  which  will  be  raised  next  year  to  twenty- 
five  if  we  can  borrow  money  enough  for  the  purpose  on  some  English 
rails  just  received,  for  which  the  company  has  given  its  note  at  eighteen 
months.  Should  Mr.  Benson  decline  tliis  operation,  and  as  he  inclines 
to  buy  horses,  1  am  happy  to  inform  him  tliat  my  friend  Hiram  Twine 
liJis,  in  addition  to  *  Wretch  '  and  *  Demon,*  two  fast  crabs,  which  he 
sells  simply  because  they  are  altogether  too  good  for  any  man  not  mar- 
ried, and  which  f  to  be  obliging)  he  will  let  Mr.  Benson  have  for  jtut 
7iifi^tJ/'Seven  dollars  less  tJui?i  th-eir  real  value. 

Not  being  one  of  your  *cute  sort,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  just  as 
well  if  I  had  left  out  upward  of  most  of  the  above-written  and  pro- 
cceded  at  once  to  state  that  one  or  two  ladies,  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  cut  up  my  pieces  considerable,  have  asked  what  I  supposed 
folks  would  think  of  my  mentioning  Mrs.  Twiggles,  being  as  she  was, 
at  Cape  May,  and  never  saying  a  word  about  her  being  in  any  company 
but  mine.  *  That,'  ^ys  I,  *  is  nobody's  business.'  *  But,  my  dear  Mr. 
Sloper,  only  co?isider,  now,  how  awful  it  looks.  At  a  watering-place 
going  about  with  a  geutlcniayij  and  not  one  word  of  her  having  a  rela- 
tion there  !  Oh !  it  will  never,  never  do  !  Folks  will  say  —  0  gracious  I 
what  won't  they  say  ?  —  and  if  her  friends  in  Gin ' 

To  settle  this  hash  I  may  as  well '  say  first  and  last,  that  she  was 
there  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Felicien  Boutard,  and  her  niece's  husband, 
Mr.  Felicien  Boutard. 

When  I  first  saw  Felicien  Boutard,  he  sat  opposite  me  across  the 
table  at  the  Astor-House,  and  as  dinner  went  on  I  was  rather  took  by 
his  queer  way  of  talking.  When  ho  took  great  pains  he  spoke  English 
pretty  straight ;  when  he  did  n  t,  he  talked  as  if  he  had  discovered  some 
Hoosier  society  among  the  French,  and  cultivated  it  up  to  the  handle  ; 
when  he  was  all  of  a  fluster  and  regularly  discombobberated,  which 
happened  every  five  minutes,  he  went  off  into  complete  gyratics  and 
bloviated  about  in  a  little  wilderness  of  French  talking  and  cussing 
until  he  found  himself  straight  again  on  the  high-and-dry  blufi*  of 
English. 

*  Wal,  gentle???^;/,*  says  he,  looking  mighty  pleasant  at  me  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Reed  Price  Tilton,  *cf  a  man  cars  for  hot  weather,  this 
hy'ar  would  be  likely  to  suffumigate  him  —  some.  New -York  comes 
in  —  it  does  —  on  what  wars  and  tars  out  hwrnan  sweetness.  I'm 
a-bout  what  the  In^lians  call  tah-na-pdola  —  'most  wiped  out,  what 
between  being  shined  on  frum  a-bove  and  gouged  from  bcAoiw* 

Here  he  held  up  and  cooled  off'  with  a  bowl  of  soup.  This  over,  Mr. 
Tilton  spoke  to  him  very  smooth  and  sejectively. 

'  New- York,  Sir,  is  certainly  very  trying  to  strangers.  You  will  oftssi 
fmd  yourself  half  out  of  patience,  or  at  least  put  upon  second  thoughts, 
if  you  try  to  keep  up  with  the  natives, * 

I  reckon  this  sort  of  put  Mr.  Boutard  upon  second  thoughts  himself; 
for  he  answered  quite  moderatively  and  slow-come. 

*  Tnie  —  true.     Yet  when  one  is  by  nature  impulsive — particolaily 
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if  he  has  one  peculiar  point  of  iiritation  in  business  —  and  that  point  is 
touched !  —  gentlemane  —  I  say  —  eef  zat  point  ees  toshe,' 

Here  he  glared  at  us  almost  furiou^y,  and  gasped  : 

'  Sbentlemane  —  I  beg  pardone  —  bote  you  air  note  drommare  ? ' 

'  Are  not  ichat  ? '  inquired  Tilton,  amazed  up  to  the  nines  and  above 
six. 

•  Drommare  —  drommare — dbitmm — a — R — E  ? '  cried  the  eccen- 
tric gentleman,  now  a  complete  Frenchman,  and  looking  almost  de- 
mented. '  Ze  sacre  dam  drommare  —  de  sone  of  a  chienne  gens 
fou'rr'e  de  drommaire  veetch  is  more  maudit  scelerat  zan  one  Omahaw 
nig-injun.  Ze  accorsed  dam  drommaire  veetch  droms  ze  strangare  to 
buy  his  dam  cochonnerie  of  seelks  and  sowing-sred  and  what  b^  him 
wiz  ze  theatre  billets  and  din-nare  and  be  dam  to  heem.' 

If  the  doctors,  after  Mace  Sloper  is  dead,  should  open  him  and  find 
something  broke  loose,  or  a  flue  split,  or  any  thing  out  of  kilter,  they 
may  as  well  know  once  for  all  that  he  did  it  trying  to  hold  in  a  laugh 
when  Felicien  Boutard  blessed  the  drummers  and  borers  of  NeW-York. 
We  both  assured  him  that  we  were  0.  K.,  and  sound  as  wheat  on  the 
drummer  question,  Tilton  admitting  that  he  was  a  buyer  himself. 

'  Ah  —  hoo ! '  heaved  Boutard,  pacified,  but  not  quite  out  of  his 
flurry.  *  Wal,  gentleman,  it  allers  sort  of  nizzes  my  ha'r  and  brings  out 
the  ugly  —  high  —  when  these  indi — vid — uals  undertake  to  port  me 
through  the  rapides.  I  paddle  my  ovim  cunnoo  —  you  may  'low  high 
CD  tkaty  and  do  n't  foUer  no  drummin  nor  fifin*  nother.  Sorse  !  But 
I  tell  you  —  I  got  enragee  this  momin*  —  tonnerre  de  Dieu — horse ! 
—  and  vingt  cent  mille  mococks  full  of  feu  d*enfer  I  I  went  into  a 
stor'  whar  I  had  a  letter,  and  raked  out  setch  plunder  as  I  wanted  — 
objets  de  fantasie  fur  the  Injun  trade  and  some  fur  my  toun  custu- 
mers  —  and  then  I  drawed  the  trail  and  'lowed  I  call  again. 

' '  Nonsense,  Mr.  Boutard,'  says  the  man,  says  he.  *  I  want  you  to 
dine  with  me  to-day  and  drive  out  this  afternoon  and  go  to  the  concert 
to-night  and  take  a  look  round  toun  afler  the  concert  and  —  oh !  we'll 
fix  you  off  all  right  —  and  —  I  just  want  now  to  show  you  some  red 
blankets  that  '11  suit  your  complaint —  exactly.' 

'  I  goto  mad.  '  Monsieur  shall  know,'  I  say, '  by  dam  zat  I  pay 
aigent  comptant  —  ze  cash  doun  —  and  eef  Monsieur  vant  to  tree-e-^t 
he  sail  add  eet  to  ze  discount.  You  onderstand  —  hey  ?  —  ze  deeee8- 
couNT  ?  You  comptez  votre  diable  de  sacre  dinnare  and  con-sairte  and 
champagne  and  filles  (and  bo  dam  to  you,  all  ovaire)  and  tek  eet  off 
ze  bill.  I  low  you  like  zat  —  eh  ? '  And  zen  I  geeve  him  one  smile — 
ver*  polite  —  and  tek  my  hat  and  my  depart.' 

If  the  smile  which  Mr.  Boutard'  gave  the  merchant  was  any  thing 
like  the  tan-yard  grin  that  he  ended  this  speech  off  with,  I  rather 
reckon  that  the  enterprising  salesman  was  cured  of  all  fancy  for  boring, 
for  an  hour  any  way.  Perhaps  Boutard  himself  felt  that  he  had 
drawn  it  rather  strong —  for  he  remained,  afler  that,  good  English  to 
the  end  of  the  dinner,  only  forgetting  himself  into  Hoosier  over  the  al- 
monds and  raisins.  The  next  day  he  settled  dovim  into  a  friend,  and 
on  the  third  made  his  appearance  vrith  a  vrife  —  a  yonngidi  lady,  with 
a  pleasant  sort  of  a  prettf  batton-moath  face  aad  laand,  goodriiatiired 
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eyes —  a  lady  whose  general  look  was  a  plump  smile,  and  whose  gene- 
ral faith  was  in  her  husband's  perfection,  and  whose  mission  in  life  was 
to  keep  down  his  Hoosier  talk  —  to  keep  up  his  English  and  make  out 
that  his  French  was  only  one  of  cords  of  wonderful  accomplishments. 
In  fact  she  was  just  a  round,  sound,  funny-looking  angel  —  that  same 
Mrs.  Boutard. 

Hiram  Twine  was  rather  flummuxed  on  Boutard  when  he  first  met 
him.  Hiram  was  talking  of  Paris,  and  Boutard  being  in  a  state  of 
Frenchincss,  he  rather  knocked  Hiram  by  asking  him  '  eef  ze  Franshe 
were  fond  of  ze  Americains  ?  ' 

'Why,  what  do  you  think  of  them  yoiurself  ?  '  was  the  very  natuzal 
answer. 

*  Vhat  I  sink  of  zem  my-silf  ?  Vy  vhat  shold  I  sink  of  my  own 
com-patriote  —  eh  ?  ' 

*  Have  you  never  lived  in  France  ? '  asked  Iliram,  rather  short, 
thinking  that  Boutard  was  running  him. 

*  Een  France  I  —  bon  Dieu  I  —  I  was  nev-are  out  of  zis  con — ^tree. 
Sare  —  I  am  one  natif  Americain  —  and  was  bom  in  Mas^ooii! 
Een  France  —  parbleu  ! ' 

Well,  to  shorten  things,  when  Mrs.  Twiggles  was  at  Cape  May,  it 
was  with  the  Boutards,  and  it  was  in  their  company  that  we  heldiip 
at  the  Lapierre  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  on  our  return.  And  it  was  in 
that  establishment  that  Mace  Sloper  allowed  his  mighty  soul  to  setde 
down  to  a  spirit-level  aflcr  the  dizzypations  of  Cape  May,  and  began  to 
study  Philadelpliia  nature  in  the  visitors  received  by  the  Boutaids  and 
Amelia. 


FiouKdinU  Sept,,  1856. 


SUUMER        AND        LOVE. 

The  Slimmer 's  in  its  beauty  now, 
Of  shrub  and  flower  and  tree, 

And  yet  I  prize  above  them  all, 
One  look  of  love  from  thee  1 

The  summer  birds  are  singing  now, 
Their  songs  so  full  of  glee, 

And  yet  there 's  music  sweeter  fiir, 
In  a  word  of  love  from  thee  1 

The  summer  sun  is  beaming  now, 
On  wood  and  lake  and  sea, 

And  yet  to  mo  were  brighter  far 
One  smile  of  love  from  theo  1 

The  summer  breeze  is  laden  now 
With  sweets  to  tempt  the  bee, 

And  yet  to  me  were  worth  them  all 
One  kiss  of  love  from  thee  I 


J.  K.  r. 


LITERARY      NOTICES 


Report  of  thb  Pbesident  and  Sdpkbintendbnt  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road 
TO  THE  Stockholders,  for  the  Year  endiDg  September  30, 1855.  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  one  volume :  pp.  180.  New- York :  Press  of  the 
Erie  Rail-Ro/^  Company. 

Perhaps  this  *  Report '  may  not  be  considered  as  altogether  a  literary 
work,  and  by  some  persons  a  notice  of  it  may  be  deemed  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  the  review  department  of  the  Knickerbocker.  But  we  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  differ.  To  w«,  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  *  fixed  fact ' —  a  great  iron  thorough&re,  sweeping  through 
some  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautifully-picturesque  scenery  in  the  whole 
length  and  brejidth  of  our  great  and  glorious  State.  There  is  to  us  a  senti- 
ment about  it ;  there  are  memories  connected  with  it,  which  we  certainly 
would  not  'willingly  let  die.'  We  have  heard  from  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Eleazer  Lord,  its  first  President,  and  we  might  almost  say  its  first  pro- 
jector,^ detailed  account  of  its  rise  and  progress,  from  its  earliest  beginning 
to  its  final  completion  at  Dunkirk.  We  have  been  an  invited  guest  upon 
the  first  *  opening '  of  every  rod  of  the  road,  from  Piermont  to  Dunkirk ; 
from  Piermont  to  Ramapo ;  from  Ramapo  to  Goshen ;  from  Goshen  to  Otis- 
ville ;  from  Otisville  to  Port  Jervis ;  from  Port  Jervis  to  Binghamton ; 
and  so  onward  to  its  terminus  at  Dunkirk.  Many  are  the  recollections 
which  crowd  upon  our  mind  in  connection  with  these  celebrations.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  remembrance  of  our  old  friend,  the  lamented  H.  C.  Sey- 
mour, late  State  Engineer  of  New- York,  so  long  identified  with  the  best  in- 
terests and  the  most  important  improvements  of  this  great  work.  There 
was  a  *  good  time '  at  Goshen,  when  tMt  opening  took  place.  Ooden  Hoff- 
man was  there,  with  his  pleasant  smile  and  reedy  voice :  Governor  Seward 
(they  were  both  on  the  old  *  stamping-ground '  of  their  boyhood)  made  a 
capital  speech,  we  remember,  to  his  erewhile  fellow-townsmen;  and  all 
went  off  bravely.  But  passing  the  *  observances '  at  the  opening  to  Port 
Jervis  —  which,  both  in  the  transit,  and  at  that  picturesque  town,  bordering 
upon  three  States,  was  all  that  could  be  desired  —  what  a  time  we  had  in 
getting  to  Binghamton !  How  poor  *  H.  C  felt  that  winter's  nighty  when 
with  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  track,  and  a  driving,  blinding  snow-storm  from 
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the  Dorth-wcst,  which  thickened  all  the  air,  two  engines  toiled  up  to  the 
'  Summit,*  which  he  had  so  feared  could  not  be  gained!  But  it  was  done^ 
and  down  we  swept  to  the  lovclj  valley  where  hospitable,  genial  Bing- 
ham ton  (*  Ch^nang-P'int,)  lies  nestled  amidst  its  amphitheatre  of  hlUs.* 
There  was  *fun'  that  cold  night,  and  next  morning,  at  Dr.  B^— 's,  ovier 
the  *Ch*nang'  river.     C.  M.  L.,  H.  L.  P.,  and  Ex.  Dep.  U.  S.  Attorney 

Vi ,  will  testify  to  that.     Also,  buck-wheat  cakes  and  grace  at  table  the 

next  morning.  Ah !  that  was  a  pleasant  time,  (although  we  lost  our  bag ;) 
and  long  and  lasting  have  been  the  friendships  thed  *  inaugurated.*  QiAog 
and  returning,  Bayard  Taylor  and  '  Old  Enick  '  occupied  the  same  seat : 
and  wo  had  occasion  afterward  to  sec  how  safely  all  his  descriptions  of  na- 
ture may  be  relied  upon.  His  pen  is  a  perfect  daguerreotype.  When  the 
train,  returning,  reached  the  great  Starucca  Viaduct,  how  the  President, 
Directors,  passengers,  all  of  us,  in  fact,  slode  down  the  steep  bank,  (our 
friend.  Gen.  Webb,  of  the  ''Courier  and  Enquirer^  we  remember,  being  the 
best  navigator  of  the  entire  '  crowd,')  and  standing  there  in  the  dear  odd 
air  of  that  glorious  winter  morning,  looking  up  at  the  lofty  stone  arches  of 
that  massive  and  beautiful  structure,  raised  three  hearty  dieers  fbr  Mr. 
KiRKwooD,  the  modest,  quiet,  but  most  efficient  architect  and  builder  I  All 
who  saw  this,  at  that  time,  ought  to  have  seen  the  *  Cascade  Bridge '  firam 
l>dow.  But  *  somehow  or  'nother,'  like  the  Americans  at  Bladensbuig^ 
'  they  did  n't  seem  to  take  no  interest;  *  but  President  Loder,  the  ^Gheralier 
Bayard,*  and  *  the  undersigned,'  did  go  down,  half  up  to  our  necks  in  snow, 
t  vvo  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  look  up,  almost  with  awe,  at  that  sinde 
s[)an,  suspended  in  air,  light  to  the  eye,  but  firm  as  the  everlasting  rodcs 
>vhich  form  its  support  There  was  a  merry  time  returning.  Few  who 
were  present  will  ever  forget  it^  especially  the  fireman's  song,  giren  to  ns 
l)y  Major  Brown  :  the  refrain  of  which  was : 

*  0-o-o-h  carry  me  back 

To  Lackawack, 
To  Lackawaxen  shore/ 

'  We  M  nothing  to  eat  except  bear'a  meat. 

We  'd  nothing  to  drink  at  all : 
O-o-o-h  carry  me  back 
To  Lackawack,  M 
To  Lackai>'axen  shore  I  * 

and  much  more  to  the  same  purport,  which  we  made  Mr.  *  Job  Hozb,*  by 
uproarious  encores,  sing  about  fifty  times  before  wo  reached  town ;  the  last 
time,  standing  on  a  dry  goods  box,  just  as  wo  touched  dock,  surrounded 
by  the  *  entire  company,'  and  especially  cheered  on  by  a  good-natured,  plea- 
sant claqueur,  whom  many  of  oiu*  readers  have  seen  in  the  Mechanics*  Bank 
in  Wall-street,  during  business  hoiu-s.  But  how  we  are  running  on  I  Where 
are  many  of  those  who  were  with  us  there?  Major  Bbown  is  no  more ;  the 
warm  heart  of  U.  G.  Seymour  sleeps  cold  and  still  in  the  bcautifiil  RocUand 
C^emetery,  and  the  sun  that  shines  through  the  vari-colored  moming^oriea 
as  we  write,  gilds  near  by  the  tall  white  shaft  that  records  his  name  and  his 
fume :  and  of  others  who  imparted  life  and  pleasure  to  that  company,  the 
])lace8  that  knew  them  once  can  know  them  no  more  foreTcr  I    Tom  we 
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now  to  the  *  Report'  before  us,  from  which  we  have  kept  the  reader  quite 
too  long.  As  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  such  a  vast  work  as  that 
of  the  New- York  and  Eric  Rail-Road  is  always  given  in  the  public  journals, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  a  few  of  the  remarkable  features 
of  the  management  of  this  great  thoroughfare.  Premising  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Company,  as  represented  in  the  lucid  report  of  Hoheb  Rahsdell, 
Esq.,  the  President,  are  in  a  greatly  improved  and  flourishing  condition,  its 
finances  never  better,  and  its  vast  business  constantly  augumenting,  we  pass 
to  a  few  comments  upon  some  of  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  road 
imder  Mr.  D.  C.  McCallum,  the  very  capable  and  energetic  Superintendent 
This  oflScer's  able  report  embodies  a  very  full  and  intelligent  expose  of  the 
internal  organization  and  working  of  the  road,  and  will  command  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  all  rail-road  men,  but  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  great 
artificial  avenues  to  wealth  and  comfort  in  our  great  and  growing  country. 
He  presents  to  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  road ;  of 
the  responsibility  and  duties  of  the  superintending  oflScers ;  of  the  operations 
and  benefits  of  the  telegraph  ;  of  the  cost  of  transportation ;  of  the  expendi- 
tures in  construction  for  the  past,  and  estimates  for  the  present  year, 
etc.,  etc. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  road  of  which  we  wish  especially  to  speak :  and 
that  is  the  Telegraph  System^  along  the  whole  line  of  the  road.  Let  us  sup- 
pose —  but  it  is  no  supposition,  it  is  simply  the  fact — Mr.  McCallum  sitting 
in  his  apartment  in  the  spacious  General  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road 
Office,  at  the  foot  of  Chambers-street,  on  the  North  River.  You  are  first  to 
pre-suppose  that  all  along  the  whole  line,  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
arc  express,  mail,  passenger,  and  freight-trains,  passing  and  re-passing  each 
other  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day,  with  branch-roads  sending  upon  the  main 
trunk-road  their  quota  of  its  great  business.  All  this,  you  are  to  understand, 
is  a  perfect  system^  laid  out  with  care  and  caution,  and  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  careful  forecast.  You  observe  that  in  this  apartment  of  the 
Superintendent  terminate  tlie  wires  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
road.  Is  a  train  delayed^  afler  leaving  a  station,  or  does  it  fiiil  to  reach  a 
station,  the  fact  is  instantaneously  communicated :  so  of  any  guard  against 
:»ccidcnt,  or  any  accident  itself:  each  and  all  are  known  *  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,'  by  the  Superintendent,  or  by  a  competent  and  safe-judging  locum 
t^iienjt^  should  the  duties  of  the  former  require  him  to  be  absent  fh)m  fbll 
communication  with  the  line  of  the  road.  We  have  seen  a  *  Monthly  Anal- 
ysis of  Detentions'  to  first-class  passenger,  and  Numbers  one  and  two 
freight-trains,  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  road,  for  the  month  of  July. 
The  time  of  detention  is  accurately  put  down — the  causes  invariably  set 
forth.  Trains  delayed  in  passing ;  on  passenger  trains,  from  slipping  eccen- 
trics ;  breaking  parallel  rods ;  hot  journals,  breaking  crank-axles ;  obstmc- 
tions  on  the  track  ;  getting  off  the  switch ;  engines  not  ready;  trains  not 
ready;  waiting  for  trains  from  other  roads;  waiting  for  steam-boatt; 
heavy  trains,  and  wet  rails ;  by  taking  in  wood  and  water ;  trains  breaking 
in  two ;  orders  received  by  telegraph;  conductors  not  ready,  and  waiting  for 
baggage  or  mails  —  all  these  are  recorded  wHfa  scnipcilolU  care  and  cor* 
VOL.  XLvra.  27 
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rectncss,  from  telegraph  reports,  almost  momontarilj  recoiyed  at  the  offloe. 
What  if  Napoleon,  sitting  in  his  tent,  could  have  commanded  his  armies  by 
lightning,  as  does  Mr.  McGallum  hia  Cknorals,  (the  LocoiionvEs,)  bidding 
them  advance  or  retreat,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  all  their  foUoweri^  by  a 
wave  of  his  hand  I 

Well  do  we  remember  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  H.  C.  Setmoub 
saw  the  triumph  of  his  *  Broad-Gauge '  plan,  before  the  Pbesident  and 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  road,  over  a  persevering  and  strong  oppoaition. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  McCallvh  bears  the  most  abundant  testimony  in  fiivor 
of  the  *  Broad-GAugc.'  But  our  review  is  already  too  long,  although  we  an 
not  finished.  Shall  we  have  '  our  say '  again,  one  of  these  days?  Aa  Mni 
Gamp  remarks  to  l^frs.  Harris,  '  Sich  is  our  intentions.* 


SouTHBRN  OR  PRACTICAL  PoBTRT :  Desifirned  for  the  Bene6t  of  All.  By  Wiuua 
Tkrrt.  In  oue  Miniature  Pamphlet  Yulumc:  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Kat*8  llAHaon 
Press. 

Tins  is  rather  a  small  concern  to  come  from  a  *  mammoth  press;  *  but  •■ 
a  Southern  friend  has  requested  a  *'  notice  of  it  in  our  review  depsrtoiMit^' 
VTQ  hasten  to  acquit  ourselves  of  that  duty :  partly  *  for  fun ;  *  partly  to  add 
to  the  income  of  the  United  States'  Patent  Office;  and  *  thirdly  and  lasdy/ 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  author ;  which  purposes  are  thus  set  forth  in  a 
*  Preface  to  the  Reader : ' 

'  I  SHALL,  in  mj  plain  and  simple  manner,  give  you  the  moflTc  which  eraaed  ine  to 
Imve  the  following  work  published.  Ilaying  repeated  some  of  my  prodoctioDa  (as  it  ii 
commonlj  termed)  to  some  of  my  friends,  they  requested  me  to  do  so;  and,  ■greeably 
to  their  request,  I  consented.  I  desire  to  please  all,  (so  far  as  I  think  is  ligbt,)  and  I 
consider  it  my  right  to  do  os  I  please  (allowing  all  others  the  same  liberty)  in  all  tbiogi^ 
so  fur  as  not  in  any  manner  (unless  requested)  to  interfere  with  another**  rights  or 
pririloji^cs—  for  I  consider  a  busy-body,  in  other  people's  matter*,  a  wyinrableaoiiie 
t:tiaracter : 

*  TiiRiH  tonjpieii,  with  which  they  tittle-tatUa, 

Ami  through  tho  nelirhhorlioiHl  «1o  rattle, 

l\y  tullinK  t!il«4s  itimmI  frloofla  itivida 

And  all  true  frlcddslilp  set  aside.* 

*  Uaving  formed  in  my  mind  certain  improvements  in  the  mechanic  art|  which  I  Ihiak 
would  bo  of  use  to  mankind  in  f^eneral,  on  which  account  I  bare  a  strong  dciin  to 
bring  into  use,  ns  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
many  trials  or  experiments  to  bring  into  practical  use  a  new  thing,  I  have  adopted  tUa 
plan,  hoping  the  proceeds  of  this  and  others  of  a  like  nature  may  aid  me  In  oanying  on 
said  improvements.  I  would  friendly  say  to  one  and  all,  pleaae  to  assist  me  in  cirenlat- 
i  ng  this  work,  in  order  to  aid  me  in  carrying  on  my  design.  In  so  doing  Ibcy  will  eon- 
fer  a  most  singular  favor  on  the  auth(»r,  and  will  swell  his  heart  with  troe  and  ardsnt 
gratitude.  Should  this  edition  pass  off  readily,  I  pnrpose  (should  life  and  bsslth  per- 
mit) to  have  a  larger,  containing  some  new  matter,  printed.  I  intend  using  the  pan 
when  opportunity  may  offer.  The  improvements  are  a  machine  for  catting,  thraahin^ 
cleaning,  and  bagging  wheat  in  the  field ;  one  for  grinding  com  and  oobba  in  a  eommoB 
grist-mill ;  one  for  tanning  hides;  tools  for  turning  large  eolumns ;  one  fiir  sharpeaii^ 
shoe-pegs;  one  for  dressing  and  tongue  and  grouring  lumber;  oiieltar< 
or  other  materials  for  feeding  stock ;  and  one  for  the  printing  I 
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The  foregoing  will  aflford  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Terry's  prose  style :  turn 
we  now  to  a  few  samples  of  his  poetical  manner.  We  commence  with  a 
mellifluous  passage  from  a  *  pome '  entitled  ^The  Bow,  or  Duty  Discharged : ' 

*  Whkn'  duty  *8  discbai^d  t'  leaves  the  mind  nt  ease, 
It  lie's  as  the  jjreat  Crtim  upon  the  roaring  seas; 
As  when  the  bow  is  bent,  and  held  so  by  the  string, 
To  send  the  arrow  forth  to  pierce  some  distant  thing; 
Now  loose  from  it  the  string  and  thereby  set  it  free, 
It  then  flies  back  again  to  fir-^t  place  or  degree ; 
When  any  thing  is  bent,  caused  by  some  string  or  weight. 
Remove  the  iveight  and  string  and  quickly  it  is  strait; 
E'en  8r)  ihe  human  mind  mHy  under  trou  le  bend, 
Iienii»ve  the  i<»ad  away,  and  quickly  it  will  mend  ; 
But  let  them  stay,  confined  by  some  idea  or  a  siring. 
At  length  it  takes  a  set  and  hioses  all  its  spring; 
The  mind,  it  may  be  bent  upon  some  place  or  thing. 
As  when  the  bi>w  is  bent  and  held  so  by  the  string  ; 
Then  draw  the  bow  quite  light,  with  the  arrow  on  the  string. 
Be  sure  you  have  it  right  on  the  object  or  the  'h'ng; 
Then  let  the  string  go  free  and  cnrrv  f«irth  the  dart. 
And  if  vou  've  aimed  aright  you  're  sure  to  hit  the  mark; 
Then  let  us  strain  the  mmd  and  cause  it  for  to  »«pring. 
To  stioot  the  idea  forth  upon  the  place  or  thing; 
And  let  us  steady  well,  and  take  a  proper  aim. 
And  let  us  act  aright,  and  happiness  we*ll  gain  ; 
Then  let  the  ideas  spring,  and  quickly  perform  tbeir  part. 
With  the  elastic  spring  that  carries  forth  the  dart; 
Whate'er  *ve  have  to  do,  whatever  it  may  be, 
Let  us  perform  the  act,  and  let  the  mind  go  free ; 
By  acting  this  way  we  would  prevent  much  dread^ 
We  should  not  slumber  on,  but  spring  up  from  the  bed.' 

Have  you  encountered  any  *  poetry'  lately,  reader,  that  can  be  fairly  said 
to  compare  with  that  ?  We  candidly  confess  that  we  have  not  Here  are 
some  lines  ''For  Congress,''  which  that  grave  body  would  do  well  to  heed : 


*  Thb  great  that  robes  of  honor  wear. 
If  genuine,  they  're  made  of  care; 
Care  brings  some  trouble  to  the  mind, 
For  to  select  the  true  design  ; 
Responsibility  should  rest, 
Wiin  its  true  weight  within  the  breast; 
In  justice  all  your  act«  be  made. 
By  which  you  move  the  present  age; 
The  Constitution  is  the  guide, 
Over  your  acts  for  to  preside ; 
The  line  and  rule  that  you  should  take. 
To  form  and  measure  all  you  make; 


By  using  of  these  Golden  Rules, 
As  faithful  men  work  with  the  Tools; 
You  '11  tix  the  building  of  the  State, 
In  strength  and  beauty  that  is  great; 
How  many  in  this  happy  land, 
Bound  to  obey  jour  great  command ! 
The  rich  and  poor,  the  great  and  small, 
Are  under  your  direction  all ; 
For  our  beloved  country's  weal, 
All  should  the  greatest 'interest  feel; 
That  day  by  day  —  also  the  night, 
All  things  be  done,  and  done  up  right' 


The  poem  ''On  Veneration''  next  commands  our  attention.  As  the  editor 
of  the  'Bunkum  Flagstaff  and  Independent  Echo''  exclaims:  *  How  hard  it 
is  to  write  good ! '    Here  we  see  that  *  great  moral  truth '  fully  illustrated  : 

*  Some  fancy  their  good  looks  which  appear  to  them  fine, 
Si»me  prize  the>r  fine  jewels  which  around  them  do  shine  ; 
Some  place  their  alfections  on  their  fine  cattle  and  horse. 
Some  like  their  fine  garden,  poultry,  and  nice  house; 
Some  look  on  the  clothing  that  they  themselves  made, 
The  flowers  in  the  yard,  and  the  bowers  that  8ha<le  ; 
Some  flatter  themselves  in  their  great  learning  and  wit. 
Some  seem  to  rejoice  that  they  've  not  got  a  bit; 
Some  men  will  compare  to  a  great  glass-eyed  toad. 
As  to  sense  in  good  matters  they  *re  green  as  a  gourd. 
Some  seem  to  be  pleased  with  fine  manner  and  gai^ 
Others  take  pleasure  in  beholding  the  great : 
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Others  take  delij^ht  in  what  thej  'ro  to  do, 
And  a  straigbtpfurwurd  course  m  this  life  thcj  pursue ; 
Some's  ^ot  bing,  cheating,  stealing,  with  perfect  skill, 
In  doing  such  acts,  treats  his  neighbor  quite  ill; 
The  debauchee  will  of  his  yile  acts  often  boast. 
Notwithstanding  the  tire  in  which  he  maj  roast/ 

And  here  we  must  pause :  contenting  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  if 
we  have  assisted  to  cut,  Hhrash/  clean,  and  hag  one  bushel  of  Southern 
wheat  in  the  field ;  or  to  grind  one  ear  of  Southern  com,  cob  and  all ;  tan- 
ned one  Southern  hide ;  made  one  Southern  turning-tool ;  or  sharpened  one 
Southern  shoe-peg,  then  has  our  imperfect  and  inadequate  'literary  notice* 
not  been  written  altogether  in  vain. 


A  ConnsB  of  Lectures  on  tdb  CoNsriTnTioNAL  Jurispbcdkxcb  or  thi  Uhitbd  Stath  : 
Delivered  annually  in  Ck>lumbia  College,  New- York.  Tij  William  Albxajcdbb  Dubu 
LL.D.,  late  Pbesidkkt  of  that  Institution.  Second  Edition  :  Revised,  Enlai^gcd,  and 
adapted  to  Professional  as  well  as  General  Use.  Boston :  Little,  Beowit  aho  Cob- 
pant. 

Tub  maxim  of  Cicero,  taken  by  the  author  of  this  volume  fbr  its  motto, 
that  ^It  u  well  for  every  one  to  have  some  knowledge  qf  the  Stated  was  never 
more  applicable  than  to  American  citizens  at  the  present  day.  In  a  coontiy 
where  every  body  is  of  necessity  a  politician,  and  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
terests of  politics  arc  more  immediately  concentrated  upon  great  leading  eon- 
stitutional  questions,  a  book  like  the  one  before  us,  which  traces  accuralallj 
and  clearly,  with  a  judicial  pen  and  judicial  experience,  the  principles  and 
practical  working  of  the  body  of  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
prime  importance  and  interest  The  knowledge  of  our  own  government  in 
its  elements  and  sanctions,  cannot  be  studied  too  early  or  too  kta  The 
Constitution  is  the  political  catechism  of  the  nation,  and  should  be  conned 
as  zealously  as  any  religious  creed.  Judge  Duer,  former  President  of  Colom- 
bia College,  by  his  studies  as  a  lawyer,  his  experience  as  a  pditidaiiy  a 
legislator,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Judiciary  of  New -York,  was  eminent^ 
qualified  to  exhibit  the  bearing  of  the  constitutional  law.  In  a  series  of 
lectures  originally  delivered  to  the  senior  class  of  Columbia  College,  he  has 
unfolded  with  brevity  and  with  consummate  skill  the  great  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  tracing  its  working  through  the  various  branches  of 
its  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  authority ;  its  relations  with  states 
abroad,  and  its  regulations  with  and  among  the  several  members  of  the 
confederacy  at  home.  Introductory  to  the  whole  is  a  sketch  of  the  historj  of 
the  Confederation  down  to  the  date  of  the  present  Constitution.  An  appendix 
supplies  the  text  of  several  valuable  documents,  as  the  articles  of  confedei»- 
tion,  the  Constitution,  and,  what  is  now  of  timely  interest,  the  Ordinance  iir 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-west  of  the 
Uivcr  Ohio.  To  render  this  political  manual  still  more  available,  in  addition 
to  its  table  of  contents  it  has  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  entire  sulject  of 
the  work,  exhibiting  its  strict  unity  and  legal  deduction,  while  «  oopkNis 
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index  distributes  the  numerous  topics  under  appropriate  heads  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  easy  intelligibility. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  this  work  in  a  new  edition,  in  a  form  worthy 
of  the  library,  and  enriched  with  new  addition  of  authorities  and  cases.  Messrs. 
LrrTLE,  Brown  and  Company,  have  expended  unusual  care  upon  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  work  now  goes  forth  among  the  most  approved  and  well- 
appointed  legal  issues  of  their  house.  The  *  Outlines*  just  saw  the  light  in 
time  for  the  approval  of  James  Madison  and  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and 
certainly  no  succeeding  commendations  could  surpass  such  honorable  impri- 
mature.  The  numerous  editions  through  which  the  book  has  passed,  prove 
as  demonstrably  its  practical  value.  We  cordially  commend  it  anew  as  an 
essential  volume  —  for  study  and  reference  —  to  the  library  of  every  Ame- 
rican gentleman. 


Household  Mtsteribs  :  a  Ron ancb  op  Southern  Life.    By  *  Lizzie  Petit/  of  Vir- 

S'nia,  Author  of  *  Light  and  Darkness.'    In  one  volume:    pp.  800.    Wew-York: 
.  Appleton  and  Company.    Numbers  346  and  848  Broadway. 

We  do  not  know  that  'Lizzie  Petit  '  is  a  real  name :  we  only  know  that 
it  is  an  euphonious  nam  de  plume.  We  very  little  affect  the  *  flash '  or 
*  botanical '  style  of  authorship  nomenclature :  but  one  thing  we  do  know ; 
and  that  is,  that  *  Lizzie  Petit,'  *  whoever  she  may  be  or  not,'  is  a  clever 
woman  ;  a  shrewd  observer ;  an  accurate  describer  of  scene  and  character ; 
and  certainly  an  honor  to  the  literary  *  force'  of  *  good  Old  Virginia.'  May 
Virginia  *  never  tire '  of  the  books  of  Lizzie  Petit  !  We  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  merits  nor  the  defects  of  this  book.  The  former  abound  —  the  lat- 
ter are  sparsely  scattered  through  its  pages :  and  could  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  the  fair  authoress  when  she  did  us  the  honor  to  *  drop  in '  at 
our  publication-ofBice,  we  should  have  had  little  hesitation  in  pointing  them 
out  to  her.  After  all,  they  are  but  trifles.  But  *  Lizzie  '  shall  *  speak  for  her- 
self : '  and  few  are  the  women  but  can  do  that  better  than  any  other  person 
can  do  it  for  them.  Here  is  a  picture  of  an  old  maid,  that  is  drawn  to  the 
very  life.  We  think  we  see  her,  as  Dr.  Valentine  represents  the  character 
in  his  inimitable  personation :  *  Ay,  ay  —  yes,  yea  !  She  Icnows  that  I  know 
it !  When  I  asked  her  if  it  was  «o,  she  would  n't  take.  Then  I  told  her 
right  eout :  says  I  to  her,  says  I :  *  Car-Kw«,  I  have  been  ask't  if  you  was  en- 
gaged to  Enoch  Smith,  and  was  goin'  to  be  married  to  him  p'utty  soon.  I 
said  I  did  n't  know,  but  the  very  next  time  I  see  you,  I  would  ask  you.  Is 
it  «o,  Qs^r-line  f '  She  was  real  spiteful :  says  she  to  me,  says  she :  *  If  any 
body  asks  you  that  question  ag'in,  you  just  tell  'em  that  you  don't  hnow^  and 
that  it  is  noTie  o'  your  hudness  ! '  I  did  n't  understand  it  at  first,  but  goin' 
hum  I  thought  she  meant  to  insult  me.  Any  way,  that  was  all  I  could  get 
out  o'  Tier :  but  it 's  «o,  I  know ;  because  /Hiram  Hopkins  told  Jerusha 
Dusen '    But  to  our  present  *  benign  cerulean  of  the  second  sex : ' 

*  Mlss  Prudence  Prim  Spitfire  was,  by  no  means,  a  rare  character.  Too  eovioas 
and  ill-natured  even  in  her  youn|^r  days  to  retain  the  regard  of  the  most  enamored 
swain  for  any  length  of  time,  in  her  declining  years  she  was  forced  to  the  nnpleaaaDt 
alternative  of  *  making  her  home  among  friends/  and  this  she  did  without  the  slightest 
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rcfrard  to  the  tosio  or  conrcnience  of  the  iinhappj  beings  whose  households  were  tab- 
juct  ti)  her  incurdions ;  making  huNelf  pertecily  ut  home,  and  interfering,  without  leare 
or  license,  with  the  most  private  cuucerns  of  the  family  of  which  she  was  for  the  time 
being  a  member. 

'Finding  Huntingwild  more  agreeable  than  most  of  her  other  stopping-points,  she 
(iften,  atdifTereut  periodn,  spent  as  much  as  six  months  daring  ibe  Tear  there,  and  Mr. 
St.  John  being  too  indolent^  and  Mrs.  St.  John  too  benevoleut  to  displace  her, she  hail 
grown  to  be  somewiiat  of  a  privileged  character. 

'  Her  Htrong  imaginary  claims  on  the  family  were  founded  on  what  she  was  pleased 
to  considi'T  the  near  lelaiionship  existing  between  Mr.  St.  John  and  herself,  ahe  being 
the  htop-daughtvr  of  his  mother's  sifter.  It  was  supposed  that,  at  one  period  of  bar 
life,  Mi>s  PurnKNCif  enterUiined  a  visionary  hope  that  the  not  very  musical  soubriquet  of 
Spitpirb  might  be  changed  lor  the  more  euphonious  name  of  S^t.  John.  Be  that  at  it 
limy,  she  was  one  tif  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  that  'artful  widow's  claims;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  rumored  that  an  anonymous  letter  or  two  was  dropped  in  }At.  St.  Jobh's 
way,  not  complimenting  the  character  of  Mrs.  Walton  in  very  extravagant  terma^  bat 
that,  of  course,  was  all  talk. 

*  True,  every  n«»w  and  then,  even  at  the  period  of  which  wc  speak,  a  latent  apite 
ngain^it  the  innocent,  forbearing  woman,  who  hud  borne  with  her  ill-temper  and  capnoea 
for  yesrs  as  none  other  would,  was  Xiivy  perceptible  in  Miss  Pridie's  actions. 

*  A  few  days  after  the  events  of  our' lust  chapter,  that  most  exemplary  specimen  of 
her  sex  entered  the  store-nxmi,  where  Mrs.  St.  John,  in  the  mid^t  of  raisins,  sugar,  cat- 
glass,  jelly,  etc.,  was  superintending  the  prenarations  for  the  dessert. 

'She  came  in,  head  tii'd  up  and  duster  in  band,  by  way  of  illustrating  her  domestie 
virtues  and  untiring  induMrv,  qualities,  by  the  way,  which  no  one,  save  heraelf,  had 
ever  been  able  to  di^cover  in  her  composition. 

* '  AVhat  's  the  matter  with  Ida,'  she  began,  '  that  she  can*t  be  civil  to  decent  penple? 
Here  she  has  been  moping  about  the  house  like  a  ghost,  for  these  two  or  three  ons 
past,  and  just  now  I  found  her  in  the  buck-parlor  buried  in  a  volume  of  Btbox's  b^* 
llown,  lloolish  trash,  or  that  na.«ty,  imnioral  Hulwkr  bhe's  so  fond  of,  I  don't  kiu»w 
which.  I  asked  her  ladyship  what  was  the  matter,  and  sat  down  to  hare  a  good,  loBg^ 
contidential  chat—  but  not  a  word  could  I  get  out  of  her.' 

"Good,  long,  contidential  chat,'  thought  Mrs.  St.  JouK,  ' Heatek  forbid ; '  bvtihe 
only  glanced  at  Mikanda,  who  was  bu^tily  weighing  cake,  and  said  : 

*'*  I  am  very  much  engaged  now,  Mii^s  Prudence,  but  can  send  Miranda  awaj,  if  jmi 
wish  anv  private  conversation  witli  me.' 

"Oh  !  no.  I  want  no  private  conversation.  Miranda's  no  fool,  if  she  ia  a  negro. 
And  as  for  that  mutter,  any  body  can  see  how  things  are  going  on.  Well,  in  mj  tiva 
young  ladies  were  brought  up  diilcrently.  They  did  n't  consume  their  time  dawdliag 
over  novels,  or  hanging  over  the  piano  pretendmg  to  practise,  and  flirting  with  baroiD- 
scarum  fellows  not  worth  the  shot  'i  would  take  to  shoot  'em. 

'  *  If  you  are  not  in  favor  of  a  match  with  that  rowdy  Cameron  Uacohtov,  it  'a  tima 
you  we're  l(M»king  after  your  eldest  daughter.  She 's  old  enough  to  know  better ;  bvt 
she 's  no  more  discretion  than  1  had  at  ten  years  old.  Whr,  1  might  hare  been  mai^ 
ried  forty  times,  if  I  had  chosen  to  take  up  with  the  like  of  iliat.' 

'  'Ida,  Misji  Pridbncb  has  quite  discri'tion  enough  to  quiet  a  molher'i  feara  on  tfaa 
score  of  her  conduct ;  and  as  for  Mr.  IIai'Guton,*  and  there  was  a  repressed  warmth  fm 
her  tone,  '  so  far  from  being  a  n)wdy,  he  is  u  young  man  whose  mannera  and  appearaaoa 
would  render  him  distinguished  in  any  asseinblage.' 

"Distinguished  for  what?  gambling  and  horse-racing?  I  believe  thoae  are  hia 
principal  accomplishments.  Well,  that  s  just  like  you.  \ou  always  juatiffyoar  child- 
ren, no  matter  what  they  do.  You  *11  see  what  it  will  come  to  at  last  If  I  had  bad  tha 
raising  of  my  cousin  John  St.  John's  children ;  well,  I  '11  say  no  more  about  that!  bat 
Ida,  no  body  to  advise  her.    What  a  fate  hers  will  be ! ' 

*  Kven  Mns.  St.  Jou.n's  patience  was  threadbare.  Miranda  gave  a  torrent  of  blowi  to 
the  cake-batter  in  her  indignation,  which,  no  doubt,  materially  enhanced  ita  lightnais, 
and,  on  pretence  of  asking  for  funher  directions,  whispered  : 

* '  Mistress,  how  can  you  stand  and  let  that  'oman  aggravate  jou  ao?  Why  don*t 
you  tell  her  to  mind  her  own  business,  it 's  no  aflair  o'  hers.' 

*  Iklrs.  St.  John  took  up  her  key-basket  as  if  to  leave  the  room,  and  said  with  cdn 
dignity : 

' '  1  would  be  very  much  indebted  to  you.  Miss  Prcdencb,  if  tou  would  choose  aonw 
more  private  opportunity  to  canvass  the  affairs  of  my  household,  that  ia,  if  yoa  daam 
your  interference  neces>ary,  which  1  must  aay  I  do  noL' 

'  *  Well,  upon  my  word !  As  goiKl  as  to  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  bnaineas.  WdU, 
you  *ll  not  nave  iiccasion  to  do  that  twice.  I  '11  rid  you  of  my  presence,  Madta, 
this  evening,  if  ytm  *il  allow  me  the  carrage.  I  can  lind  plenty  of  places,  as  guod  M  fly 
cvuWm  Jodn  St.  Joun's  hou^e,  where  I  will  not  be  ordered  to'hola  nij  tonsQCu' 

*  *  I  am  not  aware  of  baring  g:iven  you  aoT  such  order ;  but  the  carnage  u  at  jovdla- 
posal  this  CTening^  if  joa  wish  it>  of  courac. 
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'  Mi88  Pkudbncb  burst  into  a  torrent  of  virtuous  indignation,  while  Mrs.  St.  John 
quietly  left  the  store-room,  and  two  hours  afterward  the  injured  saint  was  encountered 
by  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  hall,  following  GiCSAR  and  Antony,  who,  bearing  between  them 
a  huge  trunk,  with  every  Uiaik  on  it  of  thirty  yeais'  long  service,  were  grinning  with 
ill-concealed  delight  at  the  new  prospect  of  uttuirs. 

*  •  Why,  what  now,  Prudkncb  ?     You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  ?  * 

*  *  Yes ;  I  've  been  as  good  as  turned  out  of  doors  by  your  lady-wife.  Well,  it  will  be 
long  be  ft  ire  I  darken  her  doors  again.' 

*  •  Pshaw  !  this  is  nonsense.  My  wife  never  ill-treated  any  one  intentionally  in 
her  life.' 

* '  Oh !  I  can't  expect  but  what  you  'd  take  up  for  her.  Well,  I  've  got  nothing 
against  you,  cousin  John,  and  you  'll  find  I  've  leii  a  pair  of  socks  as  a  parting  gift  on 
my  table  for  you.  The  white  ones  are  N«»blb's,  the  blue  mixed,  with  white  toes,  are 
yours,'  and  the  carriage  rolled  off,  bearing  away  the  martyred  Pbudencb. 

**  Here,  Dash  I  Old  fellow,  you  can  come  in  now  without  being  assailed  by  Miss 
Spitfire's  trumpet  tones,'  said  Noblb,  whistling  to  his  dog.  *  By  what  stroke  or  diplo- 
macy did  you  get  rid  of  her  this  time,  mother?  ° 

'  No  one  expressed  the  slightest  surprise  at  her  movements.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  her  exits  and  entrances  by  jerks  and  starts,  leaving  at  some  fancied  offence 
with  the  unfailing  declaration  'never  to  darken  these  doors  again,'  and  returning  again 
whenever  it  suited  her  convenience  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  making  no  allusion 
to  the  past.' 

This  single  extract  will  show  the  naturalness  and  force  of  Lizzie's  style ; 
and  it  will  do  more :  it  will  induce  our  readers  to  buy  her  book,  which  is 
precisely  what  we  wish  them  to  do  :  and  for  that  very  reason  we  decline  to 
say  one  word  as  to  the  character  of  the  literary  treat  they  have  in  store* 
Let  them  find  it  out  themsolves,  from  its  own  fair  and  beautifully-printed 
pages. 


Spectmbn  Pagrs  op  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Expedition  :  To  be  published  in  Two  Volumes 
Octavo,  by  Messrs.  Childs  and  Peterson.    Number  124  Arch-street,  Philadelphia. 

What  an  appetising  lunch  is  to  a  delicious  dinner  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
day,  these  *•  Specimen  Pages '  are  to  Dr.  Kanb*s  magnificent  work,  soon  to 
be  forthcoming.  The  pages  themselves,  although  few  in  number,  tempted 
us,  as  we  read,  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  so 
interesting  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  life  are  they :  while  the  nimierous  engrav- 
ing, executed  in  the  very  first  style  of  the  art  of  celature,  and  impressed 
upon  paper  of  fine  texture  and  color,  show  that  in  the  pictorial  features  of 
the  volumes  they  bid  fair  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  work  of  a  kindred 
character  which  has  proceeded  from  the  American  press.  The  two  octavo 
volumes,  in  which  this  great  work  will  be  comprised,  will  contain  some  five 
hundred  pages  each ;  twenty-two  fine  steel-plates ;  three  hundred  superb 
wood-engravings,  together  with  four  maps,  showing  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  this  humane  expedition.  Thirty  thousand  subscribers  have 
ah*eady  given  their  names  for. the  work,  and  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
are  to  be  printed  for  the  first  year's  supply.  We  await  with  deep  interest, 
not  to  say  impatience,  for  its  early  publication.  There  is  one  great  merit  in 
the  style  of  Dr.  Kane,  as  indicated  in  these  pages.  His  descriptions  are  ex- 
ceedingly graphic.  He  gives  you  a  complete  picture  in  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  and  bores  you  with  no  merely  dry  detail. 
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OuB  *  XJp-RivER '  Correspondent  at  Lake  Mehpuramagoo. — Again  we 
welcome  one  among  the  most  esteemed  of  all  our  old  fnends  and  contri- 
butors. Hear  what  a  Southern  friend  (himself  an  admirable  writer  and 
critic)  says  of  him  and  his  writings,  in  a  recent  note  to  the  Editor  :  '  Cher- 
ish your  *  Up-Rivcr,'  *  Green-Mountain,'  and  *  Niagara '  correspondent  How 
quietly  humorous  ho  is  I  — how  natural,  graceful,  pure  his  style;  and  what 
a  world  of  thought  there  is  in  him!  I  consider  this  brief  passage  in  his 
*  Niagara '  letter  as  striking  as  any  thing  I  oyer  saw  from  bis  pen.  It  is 
replete  with  strength  and  beauty : 

*  Frou  the  creation  until  now  tbc  like  smoke  and  incense  of  the  cataract  btTe  been 
perpetually  going  up.  The  voice  in  which  it  fipcaks  is  the  utterance  of  the  peat  pnv 
longed  until  now ;  having  no  echo,  for  there  is  no  echo  of  a  voice  which  is  unceMiBg, 
and  a  repetition  of  one  implies  that  it  is  itself  gone.  The  words  of  men  die  away,  the 
tones  of  the  sweet  singer  und  the  cadences  of  the  orator,  domestic  words  in  which  aflbo- 
tion  murmurs  to  the  ear  and  heart,  arc  tcmporarj  as  the  summer^birds.  But  thifl»  like 
the  deep,  broad  sco,  keeps  on  sounding,  ana  though  continual  and  present^  it  seema  to 
come  from  afar  off.  It  identifies  us  with  an  antiauitv  which  is  alwaya  rablime  and 
solemn,  and  merges  the  ages  which  are  past  into  tne  brief  existence  wbicb  we  are  en- 
joying now.  Thus  it  makes  us  as  old  as  itself.  Napolbov,  as  his  army  wu  encampted 
on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  once  stretched  forth  his  arm,  and  said:  *  Forty  centariea 
look  down  upon  you  from  the  heights  of  yon  pyramids.'  But  this  is  the  identteal  Toioe 
which  sounded  long  before  the  pyramids* were  built.  When  I  listened  to  it  each  night 
upon  my  pillow,  it  seemed  like  the  deepest  base-note  of  creation.  It  nerer  rarieSi  and 
let  the  wind  blow  high  or  low,  is  never  lost  to  the  ear  a  second.' 

But  let  our  lake-explorer  be  heard.  Wo  always  feel  sensible  of  some  de- 
gree of  bad  taste  in  introducing  his  communications  to  our  readers :  and  yet, 
some  how  or  another,  we  cannot  help  it : 

^At  th€  head  <tf  Laks  Memphtamagog^JkOiif^ 

'  I  STARTED  at  six  o'clock  on  a  bright  Monday  morning  in  the  eaily  part  of  July,  to 
ride  fifty  miles  up  the  coimtry  to  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  on  a  visit  of  ez]doi^ 
ation  to  Lake  Mempbramagog,  associated  with  moose,  deer,  fish,  canoee,  Indians, 
and  a  primeval  wilderness,  a  lake  whose  soimdiog  title,  like  some  of  those  great 
names  invoked  by  Milton,  used  to  suggest  romantic  ideas  in  the  early  sta^y  of 
geography.  Mempbramagog  and  Winnipisiogee  I  There  is  an  element  of  poetry 
in  Indian  names ;  but  whore  practical  life  bogios,  poetry  stops.  Phu  and  mSmtit 
1 ,  2,  3.  saw-mills,  cotton-factories,  common-schools,  doUars,  and  other  things  4^Kh 
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dem  generis^  flatten  out  the  dialect  of  peoples,  and  breathe  no  poetry  except  what 
comes  through  the  nose.  But  what  was  once  Action  will  soon  be  fact,  and  then 
fact  may  become  the  basis  of  a  grander  fiction.  "We  realize  what  we  first  drean\ 
of,  and  then  go  to  dreaming  again.  Icarus  no  longer  falls  away  fi-om  his  waxen 
fastenings,  the  winged  horse  of  Arabian  story  flies  through  the  air,  Pbometheus  haM 
really  stolen  flames  from  heaven,  and  the  race  of  fire-breathing  monsters  is  not  ex- 
tinct. If  the  spirit  of  poetry  has  departed  with  a  race  who  spoke  in  hyperboles, 
they  have  at  least  left  us  some  great  and  high-sounding  names  which  can  never  be 
erased  from  the  geography  of  our  land. 

*  All  day  we  were  on  the  ascent,  passing  through  the  wildest  and  the  roughest 
parts  of  Green-Mountain  scenery.  A  branch  of  the  Winooski  was  on  the  right  or 
the  left,  for  its  sinuosities  were  many ;  and  now  and  Ihen,  where  the  pools  looked 
trouty,  we  dropped  in  a  line  for  the  speckled  creatures  with  indifferent  success. 
We  had  brought  no  worms  for  any  way-side  fishing,  meaning  to  stop  short  of  no- 
thing else  than  a  big  muscalonge  firom  the  lake.  Worms  are  not  to  be  had  at  a 
venture,  especially  among  the  dry  earth  of  mountain-sides  from  which  the  moisture 
has  run  off.  In  vain  we  turned  over  large  stones,  tore  the  bark  from  decayed 
trunks,  and  delved  with  a  stick  in  richer  places.  A  few  wrigglers  were  all  which 
could  be  obtained.  Grasshoppers,  which  are  admired  by  the  *  speckled,'  had  not 
yet  made  their  appearance.  Wherever  you  see  saw-dust  fioating  in  the  tide,  you 
may  bo  well  assured  that  there  are  no  trout.  I  have  wandered  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  these  mountain  solitudes  and  felt  almost  sccUy^  so  trouty  did  they  appear. 
I  had  a  full  basket  in  imagination,  a  '  noble  string ; '  but  soon  the  white  particles 
denoted  the  existence  of  some  saw-mill,  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  no 
fish  were  to  be  had.  There  is  too  much  civilization  in  the  roughest  part  of  this 
country  for  the  sport  of  angling,  too  many  saw-mills,  too  many  district-schools,  too 
many  '  smiling  villages.'  (Villages  are  the  best-humored  places  in  the  world,  and, 
according  to  our  orators,  must  be  always  on  the  broad  grin.) 

*  Toward  evening  we  descended  into  the  smooth  and  extensive  meadows  of  Or- 
leans county,  which  presented  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  rough  hills,  and  arrived  at 
Irasburgh,  the  county-seat,  which  was  then  full  of  lawyers,  as  th^  Court  was  in 
session.  This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  horses.  Wherever  you  go  you  hear  the 
squealing  of  blood-colts.  They  are  superb  creatures,  solid,  well-formed,  well-com- 
pacted, strong-winded,  with  flashing  eyes  and  arched  necks,  and  hides  as  sleek  as 
a  horse-chestnut  just  out  of  the  shell.  Every  farmer's  boy  delights  to  own  one. 
With  what  pride  he  leads  him  away  to  water  I  how  he  likes  to  show  off  his  antics 
at  the  end  of  a  long  halter  I  He  Is  the  theme  of  all  his  conversation ;  and  being 
thus  well  equipped,  there  is  nothing  which  makes  his  eye  light  up  so  much  as  the 
anticipation  of  a  '  nice  little  trot'  *  Hallo  I  Billy,  what  you  got  there  next  the 
wheel  ? '  *  Why,  do  n't  you  remember  ?  That 's  Charley.'  '  I  wanty  know !  I 
thought  you  'd  swept  him  for  a  gray.'  '  Ne-o.'  The  race  of  Centaurs  is  found 
now-a-days,  and  nothing  is  new  which  has  not  been  once  old.  This  occurred  to 
me  from  seeing  many  a  little  group  at  way-side  taverns  curiously  inspecting  and 
walking  round  some  clean-limbed  nag  on  the  way  to  Lake  Memphramagog,  and 
from  finding  horse-fiesh  in  the  pot-pourri  of  many  a  social  confabulation  on  the  way 
to  Lake  Memphramagog. 

*  The  farther  you  get  {torn  the  centre  of  civilization,  you  expect  to  find  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country  more  savage.  But  we  were  now  approaching  other  centres, 
for  there  is  a  broad  sweep  of  splendid  arable  lands  about  the  cities  of  Canada,  and 
the  smoothing  hand  even  stretches  over  the  borders.  Jonathan  casts  a  wistful  eye 
across  the  hedge,  and  thinks  that  he  could  beat  John  —  m  ploughing.    The  worst 
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of  it  is,  that  you  can  find  no  wilderness  which  howls,  jAo  doubt^  if  the  ear  was 
acute  eiiougli,  you  could  hear  the  faint  echoes  of  the  wolve-packa  which  barked 
around  the  lir^it  settlers,  mixed  up  with  the  blows  of  the  axo  and  the  crash  of 
primeval  trees.  Their  undulations  and  their  ululations  keep  on  still,  and  will  never 
dio  away.  But  the  eiir  is  dull,  and  can  catch  nothing  but  the  clatter  of  saw-millBi 
while  the  more  antique  and  delicate  sounds  are  fairly  drowned  by  the  blartiog  of 
diuner-honis,  and  fresh  and  clarion  voices  of  young  Shanghai  cocks.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  lake,  however,  we  entered  a  wilderncBS  which  might  be  called  liowlinf^ 
a  mm  howleiuh.  There  niust  be  yet  in  it  tlie  vocal  organs  of  the  bumorous  grizilj 
and  the  lank-jawed  wolf,  which  could  get  up  a  respectable  chorus  on  a  huDgiy 
wlntor-day.  It  was  as  wild  a  spot  as  I  havo  ever  seen,  except  among  the  clssaic 
Kaatskills.  Just  before  you  roach  tlie  Kaatskill  Mountain-House  there  is  a  place^ 
on  the  one  hand  an  ocean  of  white  rolling  clouds,  from  which  an  sronaut  might 
drop  a  plumb-line  two  miles  before  it  would  reach  the  church-steeples  and  ooralis- 
in^  prui^\<ses  of  civiliz:Uion,  and  on  the  other  an  inextricable  and  saperb  solitude: 
I  visit*.^  it  with  J.  M.  M.,  a  choice  friend.  AVc  passed  into  this  wilderness^  whidi 
1  shall  now  describe,  through  a  deep  gulf  or  gulch.  Humanity  tapers  off  and  dwin- 
dles away  at  the  entrance.  In  a  sandy  opening  nt  the  edge  of  the  woods  we  aaw 
a  lo^-cabin.  and  any  quantity  of  villainous  rags  strewed  about^  and  some  seren  or 
eight  children,  among  whom  all  colors  wcro  amicably  distributed,  from  tOGtj  btuk- 
nos<t  to  a  diny  oream*color,  while  their  curly  pates  indmcd  to  flame  red.  The 
sqinlid  mother  s^it  at  the  door,  but  tlie  patriarch  of  the  flock  was  absent  Fkendi, 
Indian,  and  negro  all  mixed  their  ingredients  in  the  family  cauldron,  and  %  *alab* 
compound  they  made  of  it.  AVe  entered  a  dense  primeval  forest  by  a  road  whidi 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  woody  gulC  and  which  for  Ave  miles  is  of  most  gorgeou 
and  primitive  wildness.  It  would  have  required  a  clear  onnscienco  to  pan  throanii 
It  some  t\i\y  years  ago.  like  his  who  chanted  the  praise  of  Lalage  in  Salune  grore, 
for  it  is  ultra  tenhimm.  AViih  the  afores:ud  hut,  all  modes  of  life  for  the  next  few 
Miles  terminate,  except  those  known  to  the  fox,  the  'possum,  and  the  raoooon. 
$hi\>r  and  stix'p  the  mountain  towers  ou  your  left,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  in  heighti 
autl  its  sides  are  c\'>vered  with  a  thick  vegetation,  and  the  bodies  of  fallen  monarcfai^ 
which  lie  with  tlieir  crowns  downward,  or  across  each  other,  just  as  the  faiy  of  the 
stonn  h AS  ca<:t  them  pn^strate,  while  above  is  a  dense  and  roassiYe  ferestt  where 
the  s«.nind  of  the  axe  h:is  not  been  heard.  Ou  the  right,  also^  are  solemn  grovei^ 
tlirou;j:h  whioh  tlie  bl  lok  waves  of  n  stream,  covered  with  >\'ater-Iilie8  and  swamp- 
like, slowly  glide.  The  air  h;iji  a  cu?U'.uber-like  coolncGS,  and  only  the  *8an*8  per- 
pendicular r.iys  can  illumine  the  depth  *  of  this  gulf  A  few  years  dnoe  my  friend 
met  a  wolU\'!ulitioned  Bruin  in  th^^  pass;  but  the  latter  was  not  dispooed  tobs 
talkative,  and  grutlly  tur::in^  aKvjt.  he  s^Tambled  up  the  acdivity  with  a  gresft 
cracking  of  stioks.  while  the  stones  rolled  irom  under  his  feet  as  if  they  had  been 
<.n\st  by  a  catapult.  Truly,  ihoUjTiit  I.  this  looks  like  a  fitting  approach  to  Lake 
Memphnim.'.goc:.  Ho>v  sole:v.:i  and  how  massive  was  the  gloom.  Many  hundred 
feet  alwe  our  hoads  the  g!jra:i;io  roots  laid  their  last  grappling  bold  upon  the 

rvvks.     '0  IVruT.ASI  IViviLASl  :fdop;irted  ghosia ^    It  was,  indeed, a  greet 

oavorn.  a  irrotto  tive  miles  lon^.  with  a  tnmslucen:  key-stone  which  just  let  in  the 
dAv.  With  w.  at  a  decor.uive  c:lVv:  must  autumn  pamt  its  hectic  colon  in  the  snb- 
terra!;oAn  o'lamlvr.  when  i::e  wi!d  ivy  trails  over  the  hemlocks  and  larches  with 
it^  or::nsen  and  sv.\\rlot  IcAViiv  and  fos:oons  tV.e  place  with  g!ory !  How  lOperii 
must  i:  be  in  winter,  wiion  a  en-suil  colonnade  shall  run  through  i^  and  the  mac* 
ninoent  icy  s':;.\:^  and  suCooc^tos  ad?m  it^  and  the  iwks  ooce  oat  ioes  like  endNr 
and  plum-trw  gum !    But  then  would  Bruin  be  hungir,  end  ea  sooie  peopb  fftt 
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jour  hand  in  their  great  paw  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  break  your  bones,  so  do 
those  whom  Bruin  wraps  in  his  cordial  embrace,  when  he  says  to  them  in  his  affec- 
tionate way,  '  Come  to  ray  arms,  my  friend,  my  darling !  *  fall  stone  dead. 

*  Emerging  out  of  these  thick  shades,  we  soon  caught  sight  of  an  arm  of  the  lake, 
and  on  ascending  a  hill  the  lake  itself  burst  with  "all  its  charms  upon  our  sight. 
Water,  water,  water!  I  call  out  for  water  with  an  exasperated  cry.  If  you  have 
ever  lived  on  a  beach  of  the  far-sounding  ocean,  or  on  an  armlet  of  the  sea,  where  you 
have  been  wont  to  walk  upon  the  white  sands  and  pick  up  pebbles,  to  see  the 
flouncing  of  the  big  porpoises  as  they  disport  them  in  the  brine,  to  hear  the  stri- 
dulous  cry  of  the  wild-duck,  to  watch  the  electric  vivacity  of  his  movements  when 
he  dresses  his  sleek  plumes,  or  stretches  out  his  long  neck,  and  then  plumps  with 
a  shrill  cry  of  delight  into  the  delicious  waves ;  if  you  have  watched  for  hours  the 
sails  as  white  as  an  albatross'  wing,  or  the  shadowy  fleets  by  moonlight  sailing 
noiselessly  as  if  through  a  sea  of  phosphorus,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  spirit- 
land;  if  your  eye  has  got  accustomed  to  the  water  with  its  perpetual  movement, 
and  you  have  then  been  tnmsferred  to  land,  where  all  things  are  solid,  all  is 
motionless,  and  nothmg  but  the  fogs  which  roll  in  the  valleys  resemble  the  heaving 
deep,  how  does  the  heart  beat  with  old  affection  when  you  look  once  more  upon  a 
broad  and  glittering  expanse  of  waves.     0  pescator  deW  unda  ! 

*  We  arrived  at  Page's  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  the  place  is  called  Newport. 
It  is  as  yet  destitute  of  the  fashionable  follies  of  its  namesake,  but  it  has  many 
charms  which  have  been  found  out  by  people  in  the  Canadaa,  who  frequent  it  in 
great  numbers.  Tho  host,  among  other  delicacies,  furnishes  his  table  with  an 
abundance  of  muscalonge.  It  is  a  rarity  even  at  the  lake,  monopolized  on  the 
spot,  and  very  few,  except  as  a  favor,  are  sent  abroad  The  epicure  rolls  it  as  a 
sweet  morsel  beneath  his  tongue.  A  supply  of  this  noble  fish  had  been  just 
brought  in.  Those  which  I  saw  were  about  as  large  as  a  good  shad.  The  host 
called  my  attention  to  a  mistake  made  in  Thompson's  Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  with 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  spots,  that  they  are  not  roundish,  but  triangular.  The 
muscalonge  called  forth  some  remarks  at  the  late  Scientific  Convention.  Professor 
Agassiz  knows  him,  head,  tails,  fins,  and  vertebrae.  The  flesh,  I  observed,  is  white, 
and  not  red  like  a  salmon. 

'  There  is  a  little  steam-boat  which  pUes  once  a  day  to  Magog,  at  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  returns,  stopping  at  Owl's-Head  Mountam- House  and  intervening  places; 
but  the  captain  is  very  obliging,  and  will  let  out  any  one  anywhere ;  he  will  also 
return  to  the  wharf  and  take  you  up,  if  you  have  tarried  too  long  at  your  breakfast 
in  cori3equenG3  of  an  inordinate  appetite  for  muscalonge.  That  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  any  North-River  steamboat-captain  whatever.  I  made  an  excursion  in 
his  boat,  which  is  small  but  comfortable  and  with  a  good  promenade  above  : 

*TnB  day  was  fair,  tbe  sun  shone  bright, 
And  scattered  all  tbe  gray  fog, 
When  I  ernbarkf  d  with  .'•plrits  light 
Upon  Lake  Memphrainagog. 
O  Magiigl 
Fair  Magogl 
When  I  embarked,  with  spirits  light, 
Upon  Lake  Meinphramagog.* 

It  is  Lake  George  on  a  larger  scale,  although  the  waters  are  not  so  transparent 
It  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  At  the  head  of  it  the  sceneiy 
is  bold  and  grand,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Highlands.    Owl's  Head  (of  which  I  indose  a  correct  drawing  taken  by  a  friend) 
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is  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  and  the  view  finom  that  summit  is  scaice 
excelled  for  extent  and  variety  by  that  of  any  other  peak : 


^OuisU  0'*  ^ 


'  Having  steamed  through  the  lake,  and  dined  at  the  *  smiling  village '  of  Magog,  we 
set  out  to  return  in  the  afternoon.  At  GeorgevUle,  half-way  back,  the  captain  found  a 
small  party  of  young  persons  who  wished  to  attend  a  circus  that  night  at  Magog, 
and  he  very  kindly  consented  to  put  back  for  their  benefit,  and  also  to  wait  with 
the  boat  until  the  scenes  in  the  ring  were  concluded.  We  tarried  at  Greoigeville 
until  one  o'clock,  when  the  boat  with  the  play-goers  arrived ;  and  at  that  hour  the 
moon  having  arisen,  and  the  air  being  bland  and  soft,  I  paced  the  deck,  conversing 
with  a  friend,  until  we  reached  Newport.  Memphramagog  is  a  little  gem,  and  its 
shores  present  the  most  beautiful  sites,  which  are  at  present  unoccupied.  The  scen- 
ery on  all  hands  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  I  rode  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  Stanstead, 
just  beyond  the  line,  and  there,  from  a  rising  ground,  saw  a  most  magnificent  countzy, 
undulating  fields  as  smooth  and  trim  as  any  in  the  State  of  New-York,  inclosed  by 
a  perfect  amphitheatre  of  mountains  whose  blue  summits  were  seen  all  around  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Farther  on,  when  you  reach  Sherbrodc,  the  landscape 
is  dotted  with  English  cottages.  Many  and  pleasant  are  the  exclusions  around 
Newport,  and  because  at  present  it  requires  some  little  pains  to  reach  it,  it  would 
be  all  the  more  admired  as  a  place  of  summer  resort  I  had  reserved  on  starting 
to  fish  for  muscaldnge,  and  to  bring  home  a  large  box  of  them,  but  it  was  beyond 
my  ability  to  catch  any.  They  swim  in  too  deep  waters,  they  are  too  bashfol,  too 
blushing  in  their  modesty  as  they  glide  about  in  the  cool,  sequestered,  and  crystal- 
Une  parlors  of  the  deep.  And  I  wish  to  confess  that  to  catch  many  fish  is  some  how 
or  other  not  in  my  line.  Coax  them  I  won't.  They  must  bite  quickly,  or  I*m  off; 
and  when,  after  a  fair  trial  of  half-an-hour  or  so,  they  do  not  estimate  their  gieal 
privileges,  I  '  do  n't  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  them.' 

'  I  observed  no  sail-boats  at  all  in  Lake  Memphramagog,  but  a  number  of  rude 
canoes.  Indians  there  are  none,  although  this  must  have  been  a  fiivorite  hunting- 
ground  in  old  times.  About  forty  years  ago  an  interesting  relic  was  found  in  this 
vicinity,  the  work  of  a  red  brother,  a  chart  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis  and  St  Law- 
rence, and  also  of  the  great  lakes,  inscribed  with  charcoal  on  beech-bark,  with  all 
the  points  and  indentations  of  the  shores  correctly  drawn.    My  fUrkxigh  being  up 
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at  the  end  of  the  week,  I  mounted  the  box  of  the  stage-coach  in  old  style,  and 
after  travelling  all  day  so  many  parasangs,  as  Xenophon  has  it,  arrived  at  the 
*  smiling  village '  of  Stowe.  The  next  morning  at  six  o*clock,  with  a  chain  of  ma- 
jestic mountains  on  the  right,  among  which  the  peak  of  Mansfield  stood  preemi- 
nent, I  proceeded  in  the  same  way  toward  my  journey's  end.  We  had  not  gone 
far,  when  three  enterprising  girls  came  out  from  a  house  by  the  road-side,  and 
stated  their  wishes  to  ride  upon  the  box.  They  were  assisted  up  into  the  highest 
seat,  and  were  lively  and  communicative  as  they  breathed  the  mountain  air.  One 
of  them  directed  my  attention  to  an  exciivation  on  the  bank  of  a  stream.  It  was 
made  by  a  returned  Californian,  who  had  found  some  traces  of  gold,  and  bought 
the  farm.  When  the  former  owner  found  out  that  it  contained  the  precious  ore  he 
was  *  dreadful  sorry.*  I  have  yet  two  more  excursions  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  season  is  at  an  end.  One  is  to  the  sources  of  the  Saugenay 
River,  and  the  other  to  the  romantic  regions  of  the  Saranaa  f.  w.  s.* 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  Among  the  papers  in  the 
last  issue  of  our  contemporary,  ^Putnam's  Monthly ^^  is  one  entitled  ^The 
Poetry  of  War,^  The  very  name  of  the  article  shocks  us  —  the  ^Poetry  of 
War ! '  In  it  are  discussed  the  *  ocean  style  of  war,'  (generally  *  more  poetical 
than  land-battles,*  more  *  picturesque  than  the  regulated  movements  of  a  land- 
armament,'  )  and  the  more  common,  *  natural,  and  congenial  land-fights !  * 
Ah !  gentlemen,  there  is  but  little  poetry  in  war !  If  there  be  poetry  in  it, 
here  it  is,  as  recorded  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  in  these  pages,  by  the 
lamented  Timothy  Flint  : 

'  Aftbb  many  gorgeous  scenes,  in  which  princes  have  conferred  honors  and  swords 
upon  commaQders,  who  are  to  go  forth  and  fight  manfully  fur  their  country  and  king ; 
after  beauty  and  innocence  —  strange  infatuation  I  — have  smiled  upon  the  future  mur- 
derers, and  with  their  white  hands  have  waved  them  on  to  their  bloody  purpose;  the 
terrible  pageant,  externally  all  glitter,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  and  within  all  horror, 
disease,  corruption,  and  misery,  marches  with  its  squadrons  and  divisions,  its  cavalry 
and  artillery,  banners  displayed,  pennons  streaming,  and  martial  music  resounding; 
and  as  the  squadrons  move  on  in  their  regular  and  serried  ranks,  the  admiring  multi- 
tude from  city,  village,  and  field,  gaze  with  quickened  pulses  and  throbbing  bosoms, 
and  say,  as  the  host  moves  on,  *  This  is  glorious  warl  ' 

'The  grand  army,  plundering  alike  friend  and  enemy  on  its  passage,  has  passed  the 
broad  stream  or  mountain-range,  or  frith  of  the  sea,  that  separate  their  country  from 
that  of  the  foe.  Long  columns  of  smoke  stream  up  from  their  line  of  march,  indicat- 
ing that  villages  are  burned,  and  fields  trampled  in  the  dust;  that  unoffending  peasants 
that  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  invasion,  contribute  their  last  blanket  and  last 
loaf ;  it  may  be  are  harnessed  to  the  artillery  to  drag  forth  the  cannon  to  fire  upon  their 
kindred  and  countrymen.  Their  wives  and  daughters  are  violated  under  their  eyes; 
and  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  helpless  infants  are  left  to  die  of  destitution  and  des- 
pair, as  they  are  forced  away  as  prisoners  of  war.  These  are  the  exploits  which  bate 
been  consecrated  with  fasting  and  prayer ! 

'In  the  progress  of  march,  a  distance  of  country  many  leagues  in  extent  has  been 
desolated  with  Ore  and  blood.  Before  them  are  green  fields  and  populous  villages,  and 
a  country  bright  and  beautiful,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  cultivation  and  life.  Behind 
is  desolation  and  strife.    Their  foe   has  been  preparing  to  meet  them ;  and  now  hun- 
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dre(l8  of  thoiiAandd  of  soldiers,  waiting  an  appointed  signal  to  mardcr  each  other,  an 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  interrul,  which  the  desolation  of  war  has  n(»t  yet  t«iuched. 

*  We  are  told  that  it  often  hiippens  in  8uch  cases,  that  the  sentinels  of  the  tippoting 
artnie.4,  the  night  before  battle,  tneet,  exchange  salutations  and  mutual  kind  offices,  bot 
a  few  hours  before  they  are  called  out  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  lu  what  strong 
relief  d<>  such  factrt  present  the  guilt  of  those  merciless  rulers,  who  thus  convert  maip 
formed  to  lore  and  help  each  other,  into  deadly  enemies! 

<  The  signal  is  gii'en  to  go  forth  to  the  terrible  work.  Forthwith  the  explosion  of 
artillery,  iu  long-repeated  and  terrible  bursts,  is  heard.  Squadrons  <ff  caralry  thandff 
over  the  plain.  Steel  clang:)  with  steel  iu  the  desperate  conflict  of  life  for  life.  lo  tht 
midst  of  j^moko,  darkness,  and  the  infernal  din  of  all  that  is  astounding  in  the  last 
lierce  eiTirts  of  human  nature,  wrought  up  to  the  infuriated  recklessness  of  reTenge 
and  despiir,  the  combatants  feel  a  strange  unconcern  and  indifference  to  life;  a  mad- 
ness like  that  which  arrack  and  opium  gire  to  the  desperate  Malay ;  which  they  feel  in 
no  other  position ;  an  indifference  which  renders  them  careless  to  consequences,  and 
causes  them,  with  an  unblenching  eye,  to  note  the  streaming  carnage,  and  hear,  withoni 
feeling,  the  wild  wail  of  death-groans  aniund  them !  For  a  moment  the  central  arena 
is  a  tiitUe  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  wild  confusion,  in  which  the  clang  of  sabrea  if 
heard  over  the  fierce  shouts  and  the  cries  of  agony.  The  veteran  mercenary,  trained 
to  coolness  even  in  this  horrid  scene,  watches  with  eye  and  hand,  and  braced  i 
-the  moment  to  thrust  home  his  steel  to  his  opponent's  bosom ;  happy  if,  while  in 
on  that  i:!sue,  an  un watched  foe  seize  not  the  unguarded  moment  and  vital  spaoe,  and 
give  him  the  deathblow  he  was  medit-uting  for  another.  Some  of  the  fallen  irretdMS 
arc  uttering  loud  cries  f  )r  water.  Others  implore  the  passing  friend  or  foe  to  finish 
their  agony.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  trample  the  cavalry  at  the  height  of  tlieir 
speed.  The  grinding  wheels  of  the  artillery  plough  over  half-expiring  victims  deep  in 
the  soil.  Others,  still  breathing,  still  suppliciting  mercy,  are  thrown  beneath  maaaoa 
of  the  dead  into  the  fissc,  to  make  a  bridi^e  of  bodies.  On  this  point  of  fierce  confliel^ 
u  park  of  artillery  is  finally  broujrht  to  bear:  and  victors  and  vanqnished,  and  the  un- 
touched warrior  in  the  thickest  of  the  fighr,  are  promiscuously  swept  away  in  colamu. 
The  loud  'hurrah !  *  of  the  conquering  assailants,  pursuing  their  foe,  is  replaced  bjthe 
low  and  expiring  moans  of  the  dying. 

'  Such  is  BATTLii !  Forty  thousand  young  and  vigorous  men  lie  dead  or  dying  on  the 
field.  Thousands  of  war-horses  are  scattered  in  confusion  among  them.  Greedy  and 
heartless  plunderers,  the  vampires  of  battle,  are  gathering  up  the  wrecks,  stripping  the 
dead,  and  giving  the  last  fatal  thrust  t.>  the  wouuded ;  while  intermingled  among  them 
are  friends,  relatives,  children,  parents,  wives,  searching  and  yet  fearing  to  find  among 
the  fallen  those  dear  to  them  as  life.  Such  is  the  central  part  of  the  piolnre:  while 
burning  towns,  and  a  smoking  and  a  desolated  country,  in  all  the  visible  distance,  fbrm 
the  back-ground. 

'  Extnivagant,  and  abhorrent,  and  out  of  nature  as  this  spectacle  may  seem,  it  has  bean 
represented  with  the  reality  of  horrors  a  hundred-fold  more  revolting  in  every  period 
of  history,  and  in  the  fairest  portions  of  every  civilized  country. 

*  The  battle,  however,  is  past ;  a  battle  fiercely  contested  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun  of  a  summer's  day.  What  heart  would  not  sicken  at  the  horrid  spectacle?  What 
ruler,  whose  nature  was  not  waxing  fiendi<«h,  but  would  pause  before  he  yielded  any 
contribution  of  influence  to  produce  a  scene  thus  abhorrent  and  accursed  in  the  sight  of 
Qon  and  men  I  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  sight !  —  for  all  these  fallen  were  my  brethren ; 
with  nerves  as  susceptible,  hopes  and  fears  as  intense  as  my  own ;  and  they  had  equal 
claims  to  continue  to  caress  their  children,  behold  the  bright  sun,  and  exalt  in  feeling . 
life,  and  admiring  God*s  beautiful  creation  ?  I  look  abroad  where  yesterday  there  \ 
so  many  thousands  of  men,  with  hearts  beating  warm,  so  many  villages,  groves,  f 
hou!<es,  peasant:*,  birds  singing  in  the  branches,  and  the  hope  of  harvest  waving  in  tbt 
brL>ezo.  It  now  presents  smouldering  ruins;  a  soil  polluted  with  blood,  and  covered 
with  corses  — a  picture  all  loathsomeness  and  horror.    The  scent  of  carnage  hu 
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already  allured  the  birds  of  prej,  and  thej  are  sailing  above  thU  scene  of  human  mad- 
ness and  depravity,  presenting  al  least  one  of  Cousin's  vaunted  *cumpensai  ions'  of  the 
horrors  of  war  — a  gale,  which  has  brought  the  vultures  a  gratuitous  feast. 

'  Were  I  to  follow  the  letters  and  messengers  to  forty  thousand  dwellings,  announcing 
to  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  widows,  orphans,  the  names  of  the  slain ;  were  I 
to  attempt  to  delineate  the  general  result  of  sweeping  disease  in  all  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  battle;  and  of  individual  poverty,  helplessness,  and  despair,  blasting  the 
bereaved  cottages,  (for  most  of  the  fallen  were  dwellers  in  humble  cabins,)  the  picture 
of  misery  would  be  too  vast  and  indistinct  to  produce  a  clear  perception  of  the  result. 
Life-blood  poured  out  as  water  may  have  swollen  to  a  river,  without  presenting  the  eye 
and  the  heart  with  a  distinct  conception  of  the  amount  of  misery  which  had  been  caused 
in  consequence.' 

Such,  brother  ^Patnam^^  is  the  true  *  Poetry  op  War  I '  Read  ^A  Voice 
from  Sjbastopol,''  a  work  by  a  Polish  captain  in  the  Russian  army,  recently 
published  by  Murray  of  London,  and  you  will  see  that  in  no  respect  is  the 
foregoing  picture  over-drawn,  even  in  our  time,  when  *  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men  *  ought  to  have  more  nearly  approached  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  *  perfect  work.'  Captain  Hodasevicu's  account  of  the 
crawling  along  the  ground,  after  the  great  battle,  of  the  hundreds  of  poor 
mutilated  wretches,  all  groaning  in  agony,  and  such  as  could^  holding  up  the 
mangled  remains  of  their  torn  limbs,  makes  quite  a  *  verse '  in  the  last  piece 
upon  the  vaunted  *  poetry  of  war.'  -  -  -  A  pleasant  correspondent  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  from  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again,  writes  us  *  as 
per  margin  : '  *  In  your  July  number  appeared  some  very  graceful  lines,  en- 
titled *  Night  : '  in  response  to  which  I  inclose  a  dozen,  not  so  pretty,  upon 

*  Morn  : '  and  forthwith  the  writer  proceeds  to  hold  forth  as  followeth : 

'I  HRAR  through  the  drooping  vine-leaves 

That  over  the  lattice  lie. 
The  feathered  minstrels'  carol  sweet 

Salute  the  eastern  sky. 
As  the  goddess  unlocks  the  gates  of  day. 

And  the  waking  world  rolls  by. 

'  It  has  ceased,  but  the  notes  still  linger 

Upon  the  fragrant  air; 
And  the  gentle  lesson  is  left  behind 

To  teach  us  everywhere, 
To  welcome  the  dawn  of  Ubavbn's  light 

With  the  melody  of  prayer.' 

*  The  above  is  only  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  of 
the  following  '  hincidents,'  quorum  pars  minima  fuiy  having  been  an  eye-witness 
and  participator  therein  —  an  accessory  before,  at,  and  after  the  fact.  They  came 
upon  me  '  in  a  heap,'  as  stars  are  marshalled  in  constellations  and  great  men  come 
in  groups ;  and  as  a  solitary  laugh  is  a  very  poor  sort  of  thing,  here  goes : 

*  On  a  visit  of  condolence  to  my  friend  M ,  suflfering  under  severe  affliction 

in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  mother,  I  had  the  misfortune  of  listening  to  the  ensuing 
<  consolation '  administered  to  my  friend  and  his  father,  by  a  sympathizing  female  in 
weeds,  something  between  a  Miaos  and  a  widow  Wattle,  who  was  more  than  sus- 
pected of  designs  on  one  or  the  other,  nobody  knew  which,  and  she  did  n't  care : 

*  Oh !  it 's  no  use  to  mourn  I  To  cry  for  spilled  milk  never  did  any  good  I  Depend 
upon  it,  nobody  gains  nothing  by  sorrowing:  and  I 'm  sure  /ought  to  know,  for 
I  've  buried  a  &ther  and  a  mother,  two  husbands,  and  any  quantity  of  otheb 
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ooxKKCTiONS.'    Yo  gods  1    think  of  estimating  your  deocased  relatives  hf  the 
*  QUANTITY '  I     One  might  as  well  compute  one^s  living  fiiends  bj  the  grosi  I 

'  The  end  was  not  yet,  however.    Turning  to  the  father,  she  exclaimed:  'And 

1  say  the  same  to  you,  Mr.  W .    It 's  no  use  to  mourn.    It  'a  jaai  as  C6L 

K said,  when  ho  lost  his  Third  —  think  he 's  livmg  with  his  Fourth,  isn't  he^ 

1[t.  Z ? '  (appealing  to  me.) 

' '  Yes,  Madam,  I  believe  ho  is.' 

'  *  Well,  as  Colonel  £ said  when  he  lost  his  Third,  *  it  *8  no  use  to  mourn  far 

what  is  passed :  we  must  look  forward  to  what  is  to  come' 

*  She  killed  two  birds  with  Viat  stone  I 

'  It  so  happened  that  1  had  tlie  pleasure  (I  should  say  so  if  it  were  not  so  i 
choly  an  occasion)  of  attending  .tlie  obsequies  of  this  lady's  *  Second '  some 
before  the  above-mentioned  advice,  and  afler  the  service,  while  partaking  of  certam 
'  funeral  baked  meats,'  she  inquired  how  '  the  Thing  went  off  7 '  (not  her  husband, 
but  the  funeral.)  I  replied  tliat  every  thmg  was  conducted  with  marked  propriety 
and  the  utmost  decorum.  '  Perhaps  so,'  was  her  answer;  *  but  that  red  curtain  w 
the  middle  parlor- window  was  hung  so  slantin*,  that  I  didn't  hear  a  word  of  the 
prayer  for  fear  the  minister  would  notice  it:  he's  dreadful  obsarvin'l'  She 
mourned  for  her  *  Second'  with  a  vengeance.  I  am  happy  to  say,  howerer,  that 
she  is  still  looking  forward  to  '  what  is  to  come  1 ' 

'  She  belonged  to  the  same  family  with  the  widow  who^  when  the  |iroccSBion 
quickened  its  pace  a  little,  declared:  *It*s  no  uso  to  make  aioUof  a  jpCsanirf/" 

The  bitter  funeral  grief  recorded  above,  reminds  us  of  a  similar  *bont* 
which  wc  once  encountered  in  the  ^Eteuhg  Post '  daUy  journal,  from  a  cor- 
resi)ondent,  if  wc  remember  rightly,  in  Indiana.  A  bereaved  hiubaiid, 
standing  by  the  open  grave  of  his  deceased  wife,  '  refusing  to  be  comforted,* 
said  to  a  friend,  as  he  turned  toward  him,  and  laid  his  head  on  hisflhouldsr : 
'  I  've  lost  horses,  and  I  Vc  lost  cows  —  and  I  've  lost  likely  calyes  and 
shoats  —  hilt  I  nrrer  had  any  thing  that  cut  me  vp  Hie  thii/^  Wasn't 
that  an  *•  2.fflictcd  mourner  '  ?  -  -  -  *I  saw  a  party  in  %  'saloon,'  the 
other  night,'  writes  a  correspondent  at  Grand  Rapids,  (Ifichigan,)  'who 
were  all  *  pretty  well  dcvatcd,'  but  the  most  sober,  or  rather  the  least 
drunken  of  them,  seemed  to  realize  his  position,  and  jna  endevroring  to  get 
his  companions  to  go  home.  They  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  parting  drink, 
but  he  *  had  got  enough,  and  when  he  had  got  enough  he  knew  iV  Finally^ 
upon  their  promising  to  leave  if  he  would  take  one  more  '  snifter/  he  asked 
tlic  bar-keeper  what  it  was  that  the  others  were  drinking.  'Honongahda' 
was  the  reply.'  *  Well,"  s^id  he,  '  give  me  a  tumbler-full,'  and  it  woe  filled 
and  emptied^  too.  Pretty  fair,  I  thought,  for  a  man  who  *  had  already  had 
enough^  and  inew  it! '  They  take  'big  drinks,'  however,  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Speaking  of  '  big  drinks' :  in  Oswego,  a  few  weeks  ago,  serenl 
s:;entlemen  were  watc'.iing  the  operations  of  a  '  Grain  Elevator,'  and  « < 
.<!on  arose  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  several  patents.  Various  q[nniona  \ 
expressed,  and  the  matter  was  at  last  referred,  by  general  consent,  to  an  indi- 
vidual present,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  controyersy.  His  decision  wai^ 
that  the  best  grain  elevator  he  knew  was  Old  Bye.  He  ¥ras  iinanimoqe^y 
pronounced  '  a  Dakiel,'  and  the  crowd  *  elevated '  forthwith,  in  acknowledlf- 
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ment  of  his  wisdom.  *  One  more,*  and  then  I  am  done.  I  think  I  met  the 
best-natured  man  in  America,  recently,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Road.  We 
had  had  an  inebriated  passenger  a-board,  who  was  continually  rushing  about 
with  a  brandy-bottle,  inviting  some  body  to  *  take-nip.'  As  his  attentions 
were  principally  confined,  however,  to  a  party  of  Methodist  preachers,  and 
one  or  two  elderly  sisters,  who  were  returning  from  a  conference,  I  hardly 
think  they  were  appreciated  as  fully  as  he  probably  anticipated.  After  a 
while  he  fell  asleep  —  then  woke  up,  decidedly  irritable.  As  the  cars  made 
a  stop,  he  staggered  up  to  a  mild-looking  young  gentleman  with  spectacles, 
and  asked  him  the  name  of  the  station.  The  mild  young  gentleman  replied, 
*  I  am  a  stranger  here,  Sir.'  *  A  stranger  I '  said  our  brandied  friend,  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  intense  dignity,  and  speaking  with  a  force  that  aroused 
all  present :  *  I  did  n't  ask  you.  Sir,  your  pedigree,  nor  where  the  d  —  1  you 
came  from,  but  I  wan't  to  know  —  the  name  —  of  this — station  / '  *  I  do  n't 
hnow^  Sir,'  was  the  response,  very  faintly.  *  You  *  do  n't  know,'  eh  ?  Then 
why  did  n't  you  say  so  at  first,  and  not  keep  me  bothering  here?  I  hate  a 
fool  I '  The  mild  young  gentleman  looked  anxious,  and  the  next  moment 
was  missing,  but  presently  returned,  looking  perfectly  happy,  and  informed 
his  querist  with  great  apparent  satisfaction,  that  the  name  of  the  station,  he 
had  learned,  was  Chelsea.  Would  n't  he  ma^  a  *  model  husband '  ?  We 
should  think  he  would !  •  -  -  Heab  our  fidr  and  &vorite  correspondent, 
from  her  new  and  delightful  residence  *  among  the  mighty  hills ' : 

*  Love  and  Mirth  and  Brautt  meet, 
To  scatter  fair  flowers  at  mj  feet' 

'  Once  more  among  the  mountains  !  Six  long  weeks  have  I  been  sojourning  by 
the  sea-side,  and  fairly  pining  for  the  sight  of  them;  and  the  first  morning  after  my 
arrival  here,  as  I  threw  up  my  window  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious  prospect  before 
me,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed :  '  Thank  GrOD  for  Mountains  ! '  Most  of  my  time  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  passed  among  them,  until  they  seem  to  have  become  a 
necessity  of  my  nature,  and  to  be  identified  with  my  very  life  and  being. 

*Very  dear  to  me  are  the  'Green  Mountains  '  of  Vermont,  whether  rejoicmg  in 
their  summer  beauty,  or  covered  with  the  white  snows  of  Dec^piber ;  and  many  a 
happy  hour  have  I  spent  among  them.  The  Adirgndacks,  the  mountains  of  my 
native  State,  hold  also  a  place  in  my  heart;  for  nestled  among  them  is  CluUeaugay 
Lake^  and  our  dear  *  Camp  CoMiroRT,'  where  I  have  fished,  and  hunted,"  and  roamed 
in  the  grand  old  forests,  or  fioated  upon  the  bright  waters,  and  dreamed  away  the 
rosy  hours.  The  mountains  around  Lake  Geobgb  are  like  old  and  faithfiil  friends, 
and  seem  always  to  welcome  me  with  a  smile ;  and  my  heart  is  filled  with  happy, 
peaceful  memories  even  now,  as  I  write  of  them ;  and  the  Whitb  Mountains  of 
New-Hampshire,  ( '  Monarchs  over  all,* )  have  their  pleasant  associations  too  I  Can 
you  wonder,  then,  dear  reader,  that  I  love  mountains  ? 

'  Well  might  Jenny  Lind  call  this  spot  the  'Paradise  of  America^  for  I  know  of 
none  that  so  well  deserves  the  title ;  and  I  really  wish  I  could  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  glorious  view  which  I  am  now  enjoying  :  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  as  no 
pen  could  describe,  no  imagination  picture  it 

'  The  Connecticut  River  is  just  below  us,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  moun- 
tains, its  fertile  valley  covered  with  the  rich  broom-corn,  and  some  fifteen  <v  twenty 
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little  villages  scattered  about;  the  houses  half-concealed  by  the  beautifbl  treflt 
which  surround  them ;  and  the  church-spires  glittering  in  the  san-ahine.  There  if 
a  calm  beauty  in  tliis  scene,  which  cannot  appeal  in  vain  to  any  heart,  or  fidl  to 
call  forth  its  higher  and  better  feelings.  And  one  can  never  Ure  of  its  loveliDefli^ 
for  it  is  ever  changing.  Each  day  I  discover  some  new  ofiect  of  light  and  shade 
upon  the  mountains  —  some  new  bend  in  the  river  below.  One  of  my  first  wiahee 
after  my  arrival  here,  was  to  ascend  Mount  Holyoke  :  and  it  had  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  be  gratified.  Every  arrangement  was  made ;  the  day  was  bright'aod 
beautiful ;  and  we  were  all  feeling  in  good  spirits  and  good  humor.  The  countij 
was  looking  dcliciously  fresh  after  the  recent  rains ;  and  for  the  first  mile  or  two 
our  conversiition  consisted  principally  in  exclamations  of  delight  at  the  beauties  of 
the  scene  tlj  rough  which  wo  were  passing.  Wo  soon  reached  the  ferry,  where  a 
couple  of  skeleton  horses  form  the  motive-power  that  propels  the  boat  acroBB  the 
river ;  and  we  had  exhausted  our  epithets  of  compassion  upon  them  long  befbra 
we  reached  tlic  other  side.  Soon  after  wo  left  the  river's  bank,  the  road  began  to 
grow  very  steep ;  and  one  of  our  gentlemen,  who  had  quite  as  mudi  mischief  in 
his  composition  as  was  at  all  needful,  was  describing  tho  probable  result  of  a  break- 
down, when  a  sudden  crash  put  an  end  to  his  story,  by  rendering  it  a  reality  I 
Something  had  given  way,  for  the  horses  were  capering,  and  the  carriage  was  did* 
ing  down-hill  1  Of  course,  one  lady  out  of  the  three  screamed ;  the  gentlemen 
jumped  out ;  succeeded  in  stopping  the  carriage,  and  getting  us  out;  and  then  they 
went  to  ascertain  how  serious  the  injury  really  was.  They  returned  with  the  »• 
port  that  we  should  either  be  obliged  to  wait  there  until  the  man  could  go  back  to 
the  village  and  get  his  carriage  repaired,  or  walk  up  I  I  at  once  decided  to  walk, 
and  the  rest  agreeing,  we  started  up  the  mountain. 

'  At  first  the  road  was  good,  and  it  was  all  plain  sailing ;  and  we  thought  it 
strange  that  people  should  make  such  a  fuss  about  walking  up  Mount  Holyoke; 
but  by-aiul-by  the  ascent  grew  steeper,  the  path  more  stony,  and  we  began  to  think 
that  like  Jordan,  Holyoke  was  a  '  hard  road  to  travel.'  And  when  we  reached  the 
place  where  wo  could  take  the  steam-car,  thero  wero  many  votes  in  fiivor  of  that 
movement:  and  I  found  myself  nearly  alone  in  preferring  to  continue  my  walk: 
but  there  was  one  kind  friend  who  preferred  accompanying  me ;  and  so  leaving 
our  utilitarian  friends  to  come  up  by  steam,  wo  proceeded  on  our  journey.  The 
path  became  gradually  narrower  and  steeper,  but  with  a  little  aasisianoe  fkom  my 
companion,  I  mana^d  to  get  along  quite  nicely.  Tho  air  was  ftesh  and  ftagranti 
and  the  little  birds  sang  as  joyously  as  though  they  wished  to  welcome  na  to  thdr 
mountain-home,  and  the  soft  sunlight  peeping  between  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tall 
trees,  cast  flitting  shadows  on  our  path-way ;  but  the  gay  laugh  and  lively  re- 
partee showed  that  thero  was  no  shadow  on  our  hearts  that  day. 

*  Every  little  while  we  stopped  to  rest  and  enjoy  tlio  view,  and  then  went  on 
again  with  renewed  vigor ;  and  long  before  we  expected  it,  we  found  ooraelFM 
emerging  from  tho  woods,  and  approaching  the  'Prospect- House '  which  ia  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  found  that  our  friends  had  not  arrived  yet^  as  there 
had  been  so  many  before  them  waiting  to  take  the  car :  so  wo  sot  to  work  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable;  enjoyed  the  glorious  view  and  tho  delidoua  coolness;  and 
finally,  following  the  memorable  example  of  our  fl^end  DoESiicKS,  we  'procured  a 
glass  of  beer! ' 

'  By  this  time  it  was  announced  that  'our  friends  were  conung  up : '  so  we  went 
out  to  welcome  them.  The  appearance  they  presented  was  perfectly  likUcreoi  I 
Four  people  seated  m  a  small  sleigh,  and  bemg  drewn  up  a  perpoidknilar  i 
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by  a  single  cord,  and  all  looking  as  fKghtened  as  though  they  had  just  been  con- 
demned to  be  hung ;  the  little  engine  puffing  away,  and  the  little  Frenchman  who 
tends  it,  looking  as  grave  as  though  the  fate  of  empires  was  swayed  by  \i\a  petite 
locomotive.  Our  friends  gave  such  a  terrific  account  of  their  rail-road  journey 
that  it  quite  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  try  that  mode  of  descent,  for  I  do  dearly 
love  a  new  sensation,  and  terror  would  have  been  an  entirely  new  one  to  me ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  experiencing  it. 

*  When  we  were  sufficiently  rested,  we  went  up  into  the  Observatory ;  and  here 
the  most  beautiful  scene  I  ever  beheld  was  presented  to  my  view.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  was  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  the  world  was  * 
within  my  sight !  But  to  come  down  to  actual  fact,  we  covM  see  the  mountains  of 
five  States,  and  twenty  or  thirty  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  valley 
below  us,  with  its  fields  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  meadow-land,  looked  like  a  patch- 
work bed-quilt,  and  the  men  at  work  upon  it  seemed  to  be  so  many  ants.  Pretty 
little  villages  were  scattered  about  in  every  direction;  but  they  reminded  me  of  the 
toys  one  buys  for  children,  so  diminutive  did  they  appear.  Yet  I  could  not  help 
fdncying  them  the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment ;  for  surely  the  calm  beauty  of 
syh  a  scene  might  quiet  grief  and  should  subdue  the  passions.  That  delicious  air 
must  bring  health  to  the  ailing,  and  renewed  vigor  to  the  weary. 

*  While  I  was  speculating  in  this  wise,  some  less  enthusiastic  individual  touched 
my  elbow,  and  displaying  his  watch,  declared  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  be  on  our 
way  homeward.  I  found  the  descent  m  the  car  perfectly  delightful ;  and  was  quite 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  being  carried  over  the  gpround  without  any  visible  means 
of  locomotion :  really  I  think  that  the  *  poetry  of  motion  I  *  If  it  could  only  be 
brought  into  general  use,  what  a  capital  thing  it  would  be  for  lovers !  No  horses 
to  attend  to ;  no  coach-man,  with  open  ears  and  eyes  over  his  shoulders ;  and  no 
troublesomely-curious  fellow-passengers  to  over-hoar  conversations  which  are  so 
charming  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  so  excessively  '  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable '  to  a  third  party.  I  wish  some  enterprising  Yankee  would  act  upon 
my  suggestion :  I  think  he  would  make  a  fortune  by  it. 

*  We  drove  home  through  Hadley,  which  is  the  most  quiet  place  I  ever  saw.  I 
have  driven  through  it  many  times,  and  never  saw  a  human  being ;  /but  this  time 
we  were  more  fortunate ;  for  we  did  obtain  a  sight  of  a  girl  sittmg  in  a  window,  a 
cat,  and  a  small  boy. 

*  When  we  reached  home,  we  took  some  slight  refreshment  after  our  drive ;  but 
remembering  the  serious  effect  of  cold  water  on  ow  friend  Doesticks,  we  religiously 
refrained  from  indulging  in  that  dangerous  beverage.  We  all  concluded  that  it  had 
been  a  delightful  day,  and  one  to  be  remembered ;  and  I  only  regret  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  it  more  justice :  but  as  well  might  I  attempt  to  give  you  a 
'  realizing  sense '  of  a  glass  of  champaigne  by  mere  description,  as  tc  put  on  paper  the 
pleasures  of  such  a  party.  Indeed,  my  life  here  is  a  perfect  succession  of  indescrib- 
able pleasures.  I  have  been  just  in  the  humor  to  find  every  thing  dehghtful,  because 
[  was  happy.  This  place  reminds  me  more  of  an  English  country-house  full  of 
guests,  than  of  an  ordinary  hotel  or  watering-place.  There  is  so  much  sociability 
among  us,  and  such  a  general  desire  to  be  agreeable.  I  have  heard  people  say  they 
did  not  think  a  summer  resort  a  good  place  to  choose  a  wife  or  a  husband.  Now  I 
have  an  entirely  different  opinion ;  for  I  think  that  it  is  just  the  place  to  draw  out  real 
character.  That  is  one  of  my  favorite  studies,  and  here  I  have  plenty  of  material  to 
amuse  myself  upon,  and  might  serve  up  one  or  two  for  your  amusement^  if  I  were 
not  fearful  they  might  be  recognized,  and  give  offenoe  to  the  originals.    There  are 
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beautiful  woods  adjoining  the  house  here,  where  I  loiter  away  a  good  many  plnwiiit 
hours :  and  indeed  I  was  accused  of  flying  over  tliem  the  other  evening  on  a 
broom-stick,  and  with  such  a  pleasant  companion  as  the  report  assigned  me^  I 
should  n't  hare  the  slighti'St  objection  to  try  such  a  trip.  I  then  might  piofaab^ 
realize  my  ardent  desire  for  '  a  new  sensation  : '  and  I  am  convinced  it  wffliH  be  an 
agreeable  one. 

'  But  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  for  I  have  half-a-dozen  other  tilings  to  do  beiide  fitting 
here  scribbling.    I  intend  to 

'  Gaiher  my  roses  vrhile  I  may, 

For  time  is  still  a  flying : 
And  th<irie  that  bloum'so  bright  to-day, 
To-momiw  may  be  dying !  * 
*  Round-IIiU^  A^orthampton,  Augutt  30, 1826.  '  j.  s.  L* 

Written  'like  a  bird ! '  -  -  -  Our  old  friend  'Dow,  Jr.,'  in  one  of  hil 
late  *  California  scries '  of  Sermons  for  the  *  Golden  Era^^  weekly  jour- 
nal, of  San- Francisco,  'throws  himself  upon  the  subject*  of  *our  colored 
brethren.'  We  beg  leave  to  remind  brother  Dow,  however,  that  he  is  mia- 
takcn  on  one  \m\\i.  He  says  that  *  Natuke  or  Aut  mi^t  aswell  iimlnf^ 
to  get  up  a  rainbow  with  a  black  streak  in  it,  as  to  bring  about  a  ftZiM-oom- 
plected  specimen  of  mortality.'  Not  so,  by  any  means.  We  have  a  *  Bhu 
Man'*  in  New- York,  'as  blue  as  an  indigo-bag,'  who  can  be  seen  on  any 
plca.sant  day,  in  the  public  tlioroughfares.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  manj 
another  man  '  blue '  in  the  streets  of  Gotham,  and  not  a  few,  who  were  ^Tay 
gre^n  ; '  together  with  some  extremely  red  specimens,  a  good  *  variety '  of 
which  are  the  jolly  ale-bibbers  of  Old  England.  But  we  are  '  disturbing 
meeting '  and  interrupting  the  sermon  : 

*  I  HAVB  a  fancy  that  the  Crbator  has  produced  the  different  fiunilies  of  the  hnoMB 
race  (n*  thnj  arr  ;  breeds  and  mixtures,  all  over  the  world,  being  as  easily  distingniflhed 
from  pure  native  stock  as  are  mules  from  horses  and  jackbottoms.  Certain  portioM 
uro  made  for  certain  nmcs,  climates,  and  localities.  Transplant  thtm  in  IbnigB,  meon* 
genial  soil,  and  they  dwindle,  deteriorate,  and  eventually  run  out.  Who  snppOMS  that 
H  flourishing  crop  of  polar  bears  or  Grecnlanders  could  be  grown  at  the  equator,  and 
perpetuated  sufficiently  long  for  them  to  turn  into  a  '  horse  of  another  ookir't-- or  that 
an  Ethiopian  would  ever  have  his  wool  straightened  and  skin  bUaehed  amid  Aretie 
frosts  and  snows  ?    I  do  n*t. 

'  My  friends:  climate  never  made  the  nigger :  on  the  contrary,  the  nigger  was  made 
for  the  climate.  No  climate  in  this  known  world  possesses  such  a  remarkable  peealiar- 
ity  as  to  cause  a  downy  fleece  to  cover  caputs  well  enough  adapted  to  the  propagadoB 
of  huir;  to  flatten  a  nose  and  produce  an  under-lip  capable  of  seating  outside  a  tobaeoo- 
quid  too  bulky  and  pfmderous  for  inside  duty.  Nor  is  there  a  soU  npoa  eartii  anffleient^ 
productive  to  bring  out  a  beel  from  the  foot  that  proaaes  it,  of  audi  perple^Dg  laoglh 
as  to  place  its  proprietor  in  the  darkness  of  doubt  as  to  whether  NATOaa  intended  kia 
to  go  ahead  or  proceed  backward  —  whether  he  should  draw  a  ahoe  on  over  the  heel 
or  over  the  toe.  No,  my  brethren,  tbe  nigger  was  made  for  the  climate  and  ita  attri- 
butes, even  as  the  Arab  and  tbe  ostrich  are  adapted  to  the  dreary,  nnwatered  aaada  of 
the  desert.  The  brush  of  Nature  has  painted  him  black  —  the  prevailing  oolur  of  all 
animals  that  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  —  in  order  that  he  may  withstand  the  puwerftal  In- 
fluence of  caloric.  Because  why  ?  Black,  being  a  conductor  of  heat,  tbe  latter  readi^ 
escapes  through  it,  to  the  relief  and  safely  of  the  body,  just  aboot  as  iaat  aa  the  ioi 
with  his  fiery  arrows  can  shoot  it  in.  And  then  how  a  nigger  will  swea^  and  gria- 
nlngly  weather  the  crisis  of  a  *  heated  term,'  when  nine  oat  of  a  donn  of  the  f 
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*  white  trash '  would  lop  and  keel  over  from  cerebral  congestion  I  Yes ;  and  do  n*t  the 
Bigger,  thus  tested,  exhale  a  most  powerful  perfume  ?  Assafcetida,  burnt  shoes,  and 
onions  I  —  the  otto  of  roses,  musk  and  essence  of  pole-oat  are  but  the  weakest  of  odors 
in  comparison.  His  instinct  is  as  nothing  compared  with  his  outstinct.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  nigger  being  knocked  out  of  life-light  bj  a  sun-stroke  ?  Nobodj/  As  for 
old  Sol  planting  his  biggest  knocks  upon  a  nigger's  wool-patch  with  the  expectation 
of  doing  damage,  he  might  as  well  experiment  upon  a  castriron  dinner-pot,  or  try  his 
best  licks  at  the  big  bell  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  Of  a  truth,  a  nigger  can  stand 
hot  equal  to  Satan,  or  a  salamander;  and  it  *s  this  that  renders  him  so  useful  a  biped  in 
the  burning  fields  of  the  South,  where  a  white-skin,  if  put  to  hard  labor,  would  find 
little  or  nothing  left  of  himself  to  take  home  to  supper,  at  the  close  of  the  first  day. 

*  My  brethren  :  there  are  some  who  assert  that  the  nigger  is,  by  nature,  equal  in  in 
tellect  w^th  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  that,  had  he  the  same  advantageSf  he  would  raise 
himself  to  as  high  a  notch  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  they  could 
prove  it ;  just  as  easy  as  1  can  prove  that  my  little  terrier-dog  knows  more  than  1  do : 
he  can  '  smell  a  rat '  and  tell  where  it  is,  at  any  time  o'  night — and  that  passeth  mp 
comprehension.' 

We  read  the  above  a  moment  ago  to  *  Black  Sam,*  our  Rockland  County 
colored  orator,  and  he  said :  *  Ji  jis  ask  dat  ministrum  what  he  might  do, 
s'posin'  his  rat-smellin'  instinct  was  edumcated  like  a  dog's?  Ah!  ha!  — 
derc  you  see!  Question  on  dat  Guess  you  git  him  dere,  sartin  sure! 
E'yah !  e'yah !  e'yah !  e'yah ! '  -  -  -  To  receive  *  a  compliment '  is  a 
pleasant  thing :  but  very  various  is  the  style  of  conveying  *  that  same.'  Now, 
within  the  short  space  of  time  which  sufficed  for  us  to  pass  down  the  glo- 
rious Hudson  to  our  beloved  metropolis  of  Gotham  —  the  home  of  our 
business,  and  the  scene  of  all  our  mature  affections  —  and  to  return  to  our 
little  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,  we  experienced  twOj  which  are  memorable.  For  it 
was  pleasant,  (and,  as  was  once  remarked  to  the  hazy  and  mysterious  *  Mrs. 
Harris,'  we  '11  *  not  denigcs  of  it,' )  it  was  pleasant  to  s^e  the  compositors 
to-day,  as  we  were  passing  through  the  composing-rooms,  playing  at  setting 
types  over  our  desultory  talk  in  the  *  Gossip : '  bobbing  as  if  they  were 
really  at  work,  and  picking  up  ghosts  of  letters  with  invisible  fingers ;  their 
lips  moving,  and  their  eyes  and  faces  laughing  at  something  we  were  saying  to 
them  on  the  slips  of  paper  upon  the  cases  before  them.  *  'T  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  such  things  tcere,  that  were  most  pleasant  to  us.'  (Shak.) 
Also  most  gratifying  was  it  to  us,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  Cottage,  to  hear 
a  hasty  visitor  for  a  day  from  town  (and  a  rememberable  night,  too,  *  by  'r 
Lady ! ' )  say,  as  he  took  one  of  our  quill-pens  from  the  *  ten-tined '  antlers 
of  the  bronze  stag  that  forms  our  ink-standish :  *  I  see  this  is  one  of  the 
pencil  quill-pen  holders  that  your  friend  Mr.  Elliott,  the  preeminent  por- 
trait-painter, gave  you,  and  of  which  you  made  mention  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker. They  were  faithful  and  true  in  Aw  hands :  and  what  he  did  with 
them  as  a  brush,  you  are  doing  wi A  a  quill ! '    Ha  I  ha !     Egotistical 

*  praps : '  but  that  compliment  *  happified '  us  for  a  whole  day.  If  it  had 
been  true^  we  wouldn't  have  let  our  children  play  with  the  neighbor's 
children  for  the  next  two  months.  As  it  is,  they  commingle  promiscuously, 
and  all  have  the  hooping-cough  together,  including  little  Abb,  the  black 
boy,  whom  our  urchin  wanted  us  to  kiss  last  winter,  when  his  &ce  was  not 
in  condition :  he  has  got  the  *  colored '  kind ;  and  sometimes  cou^is  and 
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whoops  to  that  degree,  that  he  becomes  *  black  in  the  &ce.*  *  Hoops*  are  m 
great  demand  for  ladies'  dresses :  a  friend  of  ours  says  he  can  supply  tho 
market  from  native  productions  in  his  own  family ;  each  and  all  being  down 
with  this  most  uproarious  disorder.  -  -  -  The  following  is  an  extnct 
of  a  letter  from  the  lamented  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  to  his  old  and  warmlj- 
estcemed  friend  the  late  David  Graham,  Jr. ;  both  '  gone  hence  to  be  hen 
no  more  forever.'  The  letter,  which  is  long,  versatile,  and  exceedingly 
characteristic,  bears  date  the  ninth  of  August,  1832  :  *My  dear  fellow,  the 
Cholera  is  making  dreadful  ravages  here.  The  report  to-day  is  one  hundred 
and  fifly-four  cases,  and  fifty-eight  deaths.  How  the  sublimity  of  thought ; 
the  aspirations  of  a  heaven-lit  spirit,  panting  after  immortal  renown,  and 
ranging  through  the  long  vistas  of  memory,  and  the  glittering  empire  of  the 
imagination,  are  dependent  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  abdominal  viscera !  Is  n't  it  astonishing,  David  ?  What  are 
we?  —  what  our  pride,  our  ambition,  our  up-lifted  fancies  — our  hates,  our 
loves  ?  Baubles  of  an  hour ;  glittering  motes  in  the  sun-beam  of  Health, 
that  the  breath  of  miasma  or  the  clouds  of  the  evening  may  smite  into  non- 
existence !  I  tell  you  what,  Graham,  it  makes  one  think:  but  most  of  all, 
it  makes  him  regular.  Thank  God,  I  always  was  so,  and  so  are  you:  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  desire  the  boon  of  Life — and  oh  I  what  a  gift  at 
is  I  ('  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,')  we  must  crucify  the  fleshly 
appetites ;  whereupon  I  have  ceased  to  chew  olives,  which  are  my  passioD, 
and  betaken  myself  to  rice,  well-baked  bread,  and  port-wine.  Let  me  ad- 
vise you,  David,  to  follow  the  same  course.'  -  -  -  *Mace  Slopeb'  and 
*  H.  P.  L.'  (they  *  hrUhers  be,  and  a'  that ')  have  often  made  our  readers  in- 
debted to  them.  *  Meister  Karl,'  one  of  the  most  original  and  sparkling 
of  our  modern  essayists  and  humorists,  is  of  the  same  '  group '  and  *  forma- 
tion.' *  Bricks'  both.  Hear  *H.  P.  L.'  state  'How  the  Muskrat  Quettian 
was  Settled : '  and  when  his  new  book  appears,  buy  it,  *'juMtforfiin '  .* 

'  Without  farther  preface,  thus  John  Jarsey  commenced : 

* ' '  Taint  no  use  argooin  the  pMnt  long  with  the  old  'Squire,  cos  you  know  he  1i 
the  most  opinionated  man  you  ever  sec.  I  guess  him  and  me,  fhat  or  kist^  have 
talked  it  all  over  dozens  of  times,  and  be  never  will  'low  as  how  nnuhrats  are  fli 
to  eat.  He  says  it 's  agin  natur'  to  cat  rats,  long  as  ennything  else  is  to  be  picked 
up :  mebbe  he 's  right,  a'tcr  all:  but  I  tell  you  I  took  him  in  on  that  p'int  'bout  the 
nicest  you  ever  heerd  tell  on.  You  now,  do  n*t  you  ever  go  to  let  on  to  him  thai 
I  told  you  'bout  it,  less  tbo  old  man  would  certain  sure  get  riled,  and  I  don't  want 
no  ill  fcclin*8  twixt  him  and  mo.' 

* '  I  '11  never  say  one  word  to  him  about  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  how  you  ever 
got  him  to  eat  a  musk-rat,  for  I  've  heard  him  oflen  argue  the  poUit^  and  always 
declare,  that  although  their  skins  migjat  be  worth  something,  their  flesh  was  only 
good  for  crows.' 

* '  Yes,  that's  the  old  'Squire  all  over :  he 's  as  contrairy  an  old  creetor  as  ever  nm 
on  two  legs.  Won't  never  'low  he  'a  wrong ;  and  he  '11  call  black  white  till  the 
cows  come  home  if  you  on-ly  set  him  to  argooing.  How  I  showed  him  that  i 
rats  was  good  to  eat  was  this  a-way.  You  see  last  Spring-meetin'  the  'Squire  c 
down  fVom  Squash  P'int,  (he's  one  of  the  head  men,)  and,  as  he  always 
come  right  to  my  house  and  puts  up.    Wal,  the  old  woman  she  was  ^ad  to  see 
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him,  and  80  we  all  was :  fact  is,  the  'Squire^s  mighty  good  company  ef  he  is  a  leetle 
opinionated:  every  boddy  has  their  short-comings.  Wal,  we  all  went  over  to 
meetin',  fust  night  he  come  down ;  and  Brother  Hornblowbb  ho  held  forth,  and  a 
hull  lot  of  fellers  exparienced  religion  —  'mong  'em  old  Bob  Grimes'  boys ;  and 
take  it  all  in  all,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  mighty  cheerful .  seein'  things  on  the 
rise  in  a  relidgius  way.  After  meetin'  was  out,  and  while  I  was  gittiu'  the  boss 
and  waggin  out  to  drive  us  hum,  Bill  Wood  he  comes  up,  and  a'ter  some  hemmin' 
and  hawin\  he  lets  on  to  the  'Squire,  how  he  had  a  hull  lot  of  mush-rat  skins  he'd 
like  to  sell  him.  Now  the  'Squire  's  olways  ready  to  bite  at  a  good  trade;  so  he 
buys  them  skins  off  hand;  an'  that's  the  way  we  got  talkin'  'bout  eatin'  the 
creetures,  goin'  hum  in  the  waggin  from  meetin'. 

'  *Nex  morula'  airly  I  goes  down  to  the  mash,  an'  while  proguein'  round  I  got  a 
shot  at  some  black  ducks,  and  knocked  over  a  couple  on  'em.  In  the  traps  I'd  sot 
the  day  afore  there  was  half  a  dozen  mush-rats ;  so  gittin'  on  *em  all,  I  went  back 
to  the  house  an'  found  breakfus'  ready :  an'  the  'Squire,  soon  as  I  come  in  sight, 
he  begins  jokin'  'bout  my  rats,  an'  wants  to  know  ef  I  was  goin'  to  turn  John 
Chinayman,  and  eat  'em  up?  I  seed  my  ole  wooraan  kind  a  laugh,  as  ef  she  had 
isome  fun  goin'.  Wal,  we  eat  breckfus:  then  I  went  out  to  the  bam  to  skin  the 
rats.     Putiy  soon  out  comes  the  old  wooman,  and  sez  she  to  me : 

*  *  *  John,  do  n't  go  to  throw  'way  oil  them  mush-rats ;  I  want  one  of  'em,  a'ter 
you  've  got  the  hide  off.'  An'  then  she  laughs  fit  to  kill  I  did  n't  'spicion  p'raps 
what  she  was  at,  so  I  gin  her  the  most  fattest  one  of  'em.- 

'  *  Dinner  time  come,  an  we  oil  sot  down,  old  'Squire  bein'  pretty  sharp  set,  an*  fell 
to,  lively  as  could  be.  Old  wooman  had  cut  up  the  blaok  ducks  in  pieces,  and 
made  a  brile  of  'em.  Wal,  the  'Squire  he  could  n't  praise  the  old  wooman 's  cookin 
enuC  He  said,  ^?ie'd  never  eat  such  sweet  ducks  afore — wasn't  nothin' sedgy 
about  'em ; '  an'  he  kept  on  eatin',  ontel  the  old  wooman  had  to  git  up  and  cook 
more  duck  jes  to  satersfy  him,  though  he  'lowed  he  did  n't  want  her  to  make  no 
fuss  'bout  flim. 

* '  We  got  through  and  then  riz  up,  and  old  'Squire  an'  me  lights  seegars  an'  goes 
out  an  sits  on  the  fence  under  the  big  willow  tree,  talkin'  over  the  com,  and  oil 
'bout  the  creeturs  an  the  meetin',  an'  so  on.  Bime  by  I  goes  into  the  house  to  git 
another  seegar,  an'  then  the  old  wooman  ups  and  tells  me  how  she  had  cooked  the 
mush-rat  'long  with  the  ducks,  and  we  'd  eaten  of  'em  at  dinner.  Fust  go  I  felt 
mighty  riled  up  an'  kind  of  mad,  coz  I'd  forgotten  oil  'bout  givin'  her  the  mush-rat, 
but  the  ole  wooman  she  laffed  so  that  putty  soon  I  bed  to  laugh  too,  seein'  how 
the  old  'Squire  had  ben  drawed  in.  So  I  got  a  seegar  and  went  back  to  the  fence, 
and  a'ter  talkin'  a  while  to  the  'Squire,  I  ups  and  tells  him  how  he  had  eaten  mush- 
rats  for  dinner.  He  would  n't  believe  the  fust  word  of  it:  sed  he  could  tell  'em  by 
tasiej.  though  he'd  never  eat  none  afore  in  his  life  I  And  a'ter  I'd  prooved  to  him 
he  had,  he  was  mighty  wrothy,  an'  I  was  a'most  afeerd  at  one  time  he'd  hitch  up 
and  drive  off,  but  he  got  cooled  off  'fore  long;  had  a  good  strong  laff ;  an'  declared 
to  Grashus  that  I  mus  n't  never  let  on  to  a  soul  'bout  it,  an'  'bout  bow  I  'd  Settled 
the  Ma&k-i-at  Question  I 

•  *  And  I  never  hev  1 '  * 

Is  n't  that  a  *  slight  mistake  ? '  -  .  -  -  Wb  have  not  before  spoken,  al- 
though we  ought  so  to  have  done,  of  a  very  excellent  and  beautifully-exe- 
cuted weekly  journal,  published  in  Phibidelphia,  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  J.  M.  CnuBCH,  Esq.,  formerly  editor  of  *  The  Bistarre^^  of  the  same 
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city,  before  it  passed  from  under  his  direction ;  a  literary  gazette,  edited 
with  decided  talent  and  good  taste  throughout  It  is  called  '  Th^  Fire-Side 
Visitor* — a  felicitous  title,  by  the  way,  suggestire  of  a  pleasant  circle  of 
variously-minded  but  unanimously-pleased  readers.  The  *•  Vieit^fr  *  makes 
itself  welcome  by  well-stored  columns,  original  and  selected,  and  by  liie 
careful  editorial  direction  and  genial  spirit  which  its  columns  indicate.  It  has 
our  best  wishes  —  the  best  we  could  express  —  for  the  success  which  it  has 
already  shown  it  deserves,  and  for  that  more  ample  &yor  which  it  bids  fiur, 
in  its  consecutive  issues,  to  earn.  -  -  -  Is  n't  *  Mrs,  Pabtinotoit  a 
*  perfect  bird  ? '  AVc  have  always  knoyn  her  as  an  eminent  humorist  and  a 
trenchant  satirist :  but  until  lately,  we  were  not  aware  that  she  was  a  *  sci- 
ence-woman.* She  is  though.  Hear  what  she  says  in  relation  to  the  great 
agent.  Steam :  *  They  ought  to  b'ile  their  water  ashore :  you  'd  neyer  hear  of 
a  steam-boat  b^ilin*  its  buster,  if  they  did  n't  cook  their  steam  aboard  1  *  Is 
there  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this?  -  -  -  ^Daisy^s  Neeklaee,  and  wJiat 
Came  of  It,^  is  the  mysterious  title  of  a  volume  by  one  of  the  most  pTomia- 
ing  of  our  young  American  poets,  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich.  It  will  soon  appear, 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson.  Wo  have  good  reason  to 
anticipate  its  complete  success.  -  -  -  Mant  thanks  to  the  ^ConHtmi 
Reader ' —  and  we  arc  as  '  glad '  as  ^  is,  that  he  is,  and  has  been  so,  lo 
long  —  for  the  subjoined  '  little  gems :  *  ^  I  heard  a  pretty  good  thing  lait 
week,  which  I  think  you  will  appreciate.  A  young  friend  of  mine  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  mutes.  He  was  explaining  by  signs  the  use  and  meaning 
of  the  particle  '  dis^^  and  requestt'd  one  of  them  to  write  on  the  black-board 
a  sentence  showing  her  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  prefix.  A  bright  lit- 
tle one  immediately  stepped  forward  and  wrote  the  following :  '  Boys  love  to 

play  J  but  girls  to  dis-fA&y, A  little  *  wee '  friend  of  mine  was  out  on  the 

green  looking  at  some  fire-works  last  Fourth-of-July  night,  and  was  stmdc 
with  the  height  the  rockets  attained.  Just  as  I  started  a  large  one-pounder, 
which  seemed  in  rising  to  excel  all  the  others,  she  exclaimed:  ^0  Papa! 
God  will  catch  that,  won't  he  ? '  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  our  private  *  Fourth-of-Jul3\'  -  -  -  *  The  writer  of  the  acccmipanying 
documents,'  write  Messrs.  Miller,  Orton  and  Mulligan,  the  prominent 
metropolitan  publishing-house,  to  the  EnrroR,  '  evinces  a  laudable  ambition 
to  get  himself '  into  print ; '  and  we  know  of  no  vehicle  which  will  cany  him 
before  the  public  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  as  the  *  Old 
Knick.'  On  two  or  three  occasions  when  he  has  honored  us  with  a  peraonal 
interview,  and  a  proffer  of  his  us.,  we  insinuated  as  gently  as  we  could, 
without  wounding  the  tender  sensibilities  which  are  supposed  to  vegetate  in 
the  poetic  soul,  that  poetry  was  not  at  all  in  our  line,  and  suggested  our 
Boston  finends,  Ticknor  and  Fields.  He  again  turns  to  us,  attracted  by  our 
reputation  for  issuing  *  colored  books ; '  and  we,  as  a  last  resort,  appeal  to 
you,  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  give  him  the  desired  notoriety.'  "WeD, 
^  here  goes : '  but  we  suppress  the  name  and  place,  because  we  would  n*t 
wound  the  feelings  of  even  a  humble  *  colored  poet'  Poor  fellow  I  —  he  ia 
willing  to  j9ay,  too;  to  stand  between  his  publishers  and  loss.    'T isn't  all 
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'  white  folks '  that  haye  done  that,  by  a  long  shot  That  ^s  a  good  joke, 
though,  is  n\  it,  about  his  printer  making  *  mistakes  ^  in  putting  the  *  true 
copy '  in  type  ?    But  to  the  *  pistel ' : 

*  To  YoDR  Hon.  Sib  :  •  *  D ,  Aug,  23, 1856. 

*Me.  Milbbe  and  Co.  :  I  take  the  libberty  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  as  you 
are  publishers  of  books,  and  as  I  have  seen  you  onee  or  twice,  and  have  shown 
you  a  few  peices  of  my  work  that  was  written  in  poetry,  and  my  life  is  added  to 
it.  So  that  it  is  called,  by  all  who  has  seen  any  of  it,  interesting,  for  they  can  hear  the 
history  of  an  reformed  Runaway,  one  of  their  own  acquaintance,  and  can  read  for 
themselves  a  large  asortment  of  poems  on  slavery,  on  deaths,  tales,  anecdotes,  and 
Ac.  My  poems  are  quite  well,  noted  as  to  their  being  a  genteel  and  tasty  assortment. 
I  have  circulated  ballads  for  near  three  year,  as  well  as  written  some  for  a  paper 
printed  here ;  I  have  put  out  many  ballads,  and  gave  notice  that  I  ment  that  they 
should  be  published,  and  I  intend  that  they  may  be  yet:  the  publick  says  that  it  is  not 
common  to  see  a  colored  poet,  and  are  determined  to  puAihase  a  book.  I  have  sails 
almost  daly  from  near  and  far  for  to  know  how  soon  they  can  have  one :  and  now  I 
would  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  correct  statement  of  publishing  books, 
as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  know,  what  you  will  publish  a  book  for,  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  douglasses  book,  the  life  has  about  one  hundred  pages  on  foolcap. 
I  would  not  recomend  my  book  to  any  one,  but  whosoever  should  publish  it  will  be 
recommended  by  prominent  men.  I  give  any  one  the  Chance  to  publish  or  assist  in 
doing  so,  because  my  present  situation  does  not  alow  me  to  do  so  on  the  account  a 
means :  still  if  it  does  not  Cost  too  much  I  may  do  it  in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  six 
months  or  a  year. 

'  I  therefore  ask  you  to  give  me  the  full  particular  what  you  will  publish  it  for, ' 
although  I  will  be  unable  to  put  out  as  many  ooppyes  as  ought  to  be  put  out  for  the  call 
there  is  for  It    I  should  only  put  out  what  few  Coppys  is  necessary  for  to  suiet  the 
people  of  this  town,  and  not  as  many  as  would  be  sold  here  if  I  had  them  published. 

'  I  send  you  this  Circulor  to  show  you  the  title  of  my  book,  the  printer  made  some 
mistakes  in  printing  the  poetry,  but  that  does  not  interfei'e  with  the  true  Coppy. 

'  Pleas  tell  me  how  many  Coppys  I  must  be  bound  to  return  you  the  Cash  for,  in 
order  to  have  you  publish  them,  and  remember,  that  good  recomendations  from  promi- 
nent men  will  be  brought,  with  full  particulars  to  satisfy  you  that  there  is  no  fraud : 

*  pleas  send  me  a  letter  soon,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  in  some  publishers  hands  some 
time  this  winter  a  comeing.'  (Yours,  etc.) 

Now,  reader,  when  you  see  annoimced  by  any  large  publishing-house  in 
our  Great  Metropolis,  ^The  Old  Bog-Meadow  House^  or^  Lonely  Cotta^e^  My 
Life  and  My  PoemSj  Written  by  Myself  and  affectionately  dedicated  to  the 
Honor  of  my  Faithful  Friends,^  lose  no  time  in  securing  a  copy.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  *  rich  and  rac^.'  -  -  -  Have  we  among  our  readers,  in  the 
metropolis  or  elsewhere,  any  who  are  ^united  in  means ^  f  K  this  be 
indeed  so  —  and  the  best  of  secunties  will  be  required  —  we  commend  them 
to  the  following  *  'speculum.'  It  is  a  veritable  document :  all  printed^  in  the 
circular,  except  the  name  of  the  article^  the  plant  whose  qualities  it  r^- 
sembleSy  and  the  country  where  it  grows  I  These,  with  the  locale  of  the 
farm,  and  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  by  loans,  are  all  left  in  hla/nk, 
and  in  our  'speculum  written  in.  The  names,  numbers  of  the  streets,  etc., 
are  real ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  are  here  suppressed.  The  notes  of  admi- 
ration are  not  sparse ;  but  one  should  see  the  various  iypographical  arrange- 
ment, fully  to  understand  *  the  beauty  of  the  thing.'  But  listen :  and  re- 
member that  what  may  strike  you  as  errors  of  the  printer,  are  nothing  of 
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the  sort :  they  are  simply  the  sound  of  the  words  represented,  in  the  ean 
(they  must  be  long)  of  the  foreigner  who  uses  them  : 

*  Mt  Dear  Sir  !  —  I  nAVs  taken  the  liberty  of  addrcssiofir  you  in  order  to  being  to 
jour  notice  a  new  and  important  discovery,  that  I  hare  recently  made  for  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  Vegetable  Sweet-Oil,  equal  in  every  respect,  if  not  superior 
to  that  imported  from  Europe.  I  know  a  plant  I  ('Iknow  a  bank/ etc.,)  poasettiiig 
precisely  the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  {Olive  Trtttt)  of  {Italy!)  from  which  {Swtd 
Oil)  can  be  manufactured  as  one  half  its  wholesale  price.  It  is  my  desire  to  introdoet 
into  the  United  States  this  new  and  important  discovery  — but  being  united  iik  flMaJU^ 
I  am  unable  to  do  without  assistance,  and  to  obtain  this,  I  appeal  to  yon.  The  intro- 
duction of  it  will  require  about  hve  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  dispoied  of  U 
f  ollowviz : 

For  the  purchase  of  a  Farm  in  (  Westchester)  CJounty,  {N,  Y.,)   ,        .    $  4000 
For  management  and  machinery, "  1000 

$  5000 
this  sum  I  propose  raising  by  loans  of  $  (Five)  each,  for  which  I  giro  a  certificate  of 
loan,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  and  which  I  promise  to  repay  from  the  aeeond  yeer, 
secured  by  a  Bond  and  Mortgage  on  the  farm  and  a  policy  of  insurance  on  my  life  ftv 
$5000  —  to  bo  held  as  security  by  the  senders.  In  addition  the  senders  will  reeelTea 
share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  manufacture  equal  to  from  10  to  16  pereeDtODfbe 
amount  loaned,  and  on  payinfi:  in  the  amount  of  the  subscription  will  reoeiTe  gntnl- 
tously  a  lithographic  of  Wasdingtoks  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  litho* 
graphed  by  myself,  of  which  is  exposed  for  sight  a  original  painted  by  myself  by  F.  W. 

(J ,  Jr.  21»3  Broadway. 

'  The  senders  who  have  instmcet  me  to  adept  this  method  of  introdaciog  the  mattVi 

have  selected  F.  W.  G ^  Jr.,  Esq.,  to  receive  and  hold  the  secnritiea  and  to  n* 

ceive  for  myself  the  monaies  loaned :  he  will  have  the  superintendency  of  the  matter 
and  of  whom  all  dcsirer  information  may  be  had.    IIf>ping  that  yon  will  contribute 

towards  this  important  f)bject  by  returning  the  enclosed  sl\p  to  F.  W.  G ^i^^ 

I  shall  deliver  immediately  to  you  a  check  as  certiflcat  of  indebtidners. 
'lamSir! 

•<  your  humble  servant 

•0 H^ ,Swn, 

^KtW'Yorh,  27  Agst.,  1856. 

<  Brfrrrncrs. 
'  I  WILL  agree  to  accept  the  superintendencT  and  management  of  the  abore  mannlke- 
turo  and  the  oversight  of  the  work,  as  desired  by  many  of  mj  Friends. 

« f .  W.  6 —,  Je.,  —  Broadway/ 

<  Gratified  to  see  1  that  Mr.  F.  W.  G ,  Jr.,  Esqr.,  will  superintend  for  tht 

security  of  share  on  check-holders  the  establishment  of  the  abore-menUoned  mannfoe- 

tory,  I  beg  that  I  know  Mr.  O,  O ^  since  more  then  two  years  and  think  bin 

talented  and  experimeed  enough,  to  succeed  in  his  undertaking  and  deaerring  of  the 
necessary  assistance.  C.  F.  Van  B ,  —  William-Strcet' 

This  flattering  proposition  was  accompanied  by  the  following  'certificat* : 

M,185e. 

'  I  AGRBB  to  loan  to  0 n the  sum  of Dollars  on  the  terms  mentioned 

in  his  printed  circular  of  27  August,  1856,  to  enable  him  to  introdnce  the  mann&ctiirB 
of  Sweet  Oil  from  his  newly-discovered  process  and  to  be  paid  on  delireiy  of  the  oertfr- 
ficato  of  loan.' 

And  thU  was  accompanied  by  the  subjoined  private  note  to  the  Editob  : 

' Sir  1  —  Permit  me  to  beg  your  resolution  next  days  in  person,  while  Mr.  Q  » 

Jr.,  18  in  his  office  scarce,  which  wiU  be  closed  every  day  at  8— 4  o'dook  in  the 
atiemoon.  ^^       *  O.  H,' 
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Well,  if  Mr.  G ,  Jr.,  'is  in  his  office  sca/rce  *  at  the  hour  above- 
named,  we  shall  make  ourselves  ^  scarce '  until  c^ter  that  hour,  in  presenting 
our  invaluable  *  certificat ' !  -  -  -  Right  *  foreninst  *  the  publication 
office  of  the  Knickerbocker,  in  the  superb  building  of  the  Brothers  Applb- 
TON,  is  the  new  and  noble  office  of  *  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times^^  a  new 
journal,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  one,  (which  will  be  continued  as  usual 
by  *  The  Governor,'  who,  in  his  last  issue,  promises  additional  attractions,) 
which  was  so  well  conducted  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  by  the  ^  Tall 
Son  of  'York.'  Mr.  Porter  is  one  of  our  oldest  contemporaries.  We  began 
our  periodicals  nearly  together,  and  we  have  *  pulled  together '  ever  since,  in 
a  common  cause  ^-  have  n't  we,  WpLiAM  ?  Well,  success  to  you,  say  we, 
with  all  our  heart!  But  save  the  feeling,  *  which  well  he  knows,'  this  is 
somewhat  adscititious  ;  for  the  very  first  number  of  the  new  journal  opens 
with  an  actual  subscription,  as  we  are  informed,  of  over  twenty-four  tJum- 
sand  copies  /  We  take  the  subjoined  from  the  ^  Express^  daily  newspaper, 
every  word  of  which  we  most  conscientiously  and  cheerfully  indorse  : 

'  If  there  is  any  true  appreciation  among  us,  for  frank,  manlj  feeling,  and  an  honest, 
straightforward  career  of  usefulness,  it  should  respond  in  this  community  to  the  new 
eflfort  of  C<»1.  Wm.  T.  Portbb,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  New- York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
He  is  now  endearoring  to  establish  a  new  '  Spirit  (f  the  TimtSy  to  be  distinguishable 
from  the  (M  by  the  prefix  of  his  nume  to  its  title,  and  the  exclusire  benefit  of  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  talents  and  experience  as  its  editor.  Some  peculiar  circumstances,  we  under- 
stand, have  unseated  him  from  the  saddle  he  has  so  long  and  so  creditably  occupied. 
Wc  are  now,  it  seems,  to  hare  him  on  the  same  course,  with  a  fresh  horse,  and  with  all 
the  old  correspondents  and  contributors  for  his  backers.  The  vocation  of  Col.  Portbb 
has  been  of  value  and  importance.  His  twentj-six  years  as  the  monitor  of  manly 
sports  in  this  country,  cannot  but  have  had  its  moral  effect.  His  aim  has  ever  been  to 
humanize  and  refine  those  tendencies  in  this  connection,  which,  without  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  due  standard  of  manly  feeling,  are  ever  tending  towards  a  degrading  infiuence. 
We  are  confident,  from  the  well-estublished  character  of  the  editor,  his  acknowledged 
talents,  and  his  unrivalled  experience,  that  *  Porter^  a  Spirit  of  the  Times*  will  be  worthy 
of  bis  reputation,  and  the  place  it  will  of  course  occupy,  as  the  organ  of  the  Sporting, 
and  other  interests,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  been  strongly  identified.' 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  to  avoid  errors,  subscribers  and  correspond- 
ents who  desire  to  communicate  with  the  old  *  Spirit,^  are  requested  to  di- 
rect to  *  Jonx  Richards,  publisher,  New- York : '  the  address  of  the  new 
journal  being,  *  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times^'  Appletons'  Building,  Number 
848  Broadway.  Mr.  Porter's  partner  in  his  new  enterprise  is  Mr.  George 
Wilkes,  who  will  devote  his  energies  to  the  business  department,  to  which 
he  brings  not  only  practised  capacity,  but  a  liberal  supply  of  *  t?ie  toheels,^ 
and  that  which  oils  other  wheels,  and  keeps  them  moving.  Moreover,  he 
himself  wields  a  most  vigorous  pen  ;  having  a  style,  terse,  simple,  forcible, 
dir^t  and  correct,  always.  The  new  '  Spirit  *  is*  beautifully  printed,  and 
has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Porter.  -  -  -  We  have  received,  through  a  friend 
in  Buffalo,  from  the  lithographic  press  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Buell,  of 
that  city,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  manuscript  of  *  Ye  Murther  by  ye  Three 
Thayers,'  which  we  recently  published.  The  first  copy  of  this  doleftil  ballad 
is  now,  and  always  has  been,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Haskins,  Sen.,  of  Buf- 
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falo.  What  a  manuscript  it  is,  to  be  surd !  This  great  *  pome '  owes  quite 
as  much  to  the  chirographical  ability  of  its  author  as  to  his  poetical  talent 
The  queer  part  of  it  is,  that  the  author's  name  was  never  known.  Not  all 
the  notoriety  which  he  has  achieved  has  sufiQced  to  draw  him  out  of  his  hole. 

*  Stat  nominis  uwibra '  must  be  written  of  him,  as  of  his  Mllustrious  prede- 
cessor,' the  great  Junius'!  -  -  -  •Eyes  right!'  —  ears  erect ! — and 
listen  in  silence  to  the  following  announcement :  Some  time  in  the  near 
future  will  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson,  of  onr 
city,  the  following :  *  The  CompUte  WorJcs  of  Mr.  K.  K  Pepper^  I^,,  and 
his  Friends  vp  to  Dat^  ! '  Won't  there  be  ftm  there  f  (*  Oh !  no — eertainl/ff 
not ! ')  There  will  be  many  novelties :  Pepper's  Biography,  by  Podd  :  hia 
Juvenile  Poems  and  Letters ;  with  many  other  matters  by  *  %  friend  of  bia,* 
one  clever  *  Jacques  Maurice.'  -  -  -  The  subjoined  caused  UB  incon- 
tinently to  *  snicker : '  A  tall,  green  sort  of  a  well-dressed  fellow,  walked 
into  a  Broadway  saloon  the  other  day,  where  they  were  talking  politics  upon 
a  high  key,  and  stretching  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
voice :  *AVbere  are  the  Democrats  ?  Show  me  a  Democrat,  gentlemen,  and 
I  '11  show  you  a  liar  I '  In  an  instant  a  man  stood  before  the  noisy  in- 
quirer, in  a  warlike  attitude,  and  exclaimed :  */am  a  Democrat,  Sir ! '  *y!w 
are? '  *  Yes,  Sir,  I  am .''  *  AVell,  just  you  step  round  the  comer  with  me, 
and  I  '11  show  you  a  fellow  who  said  I  could  n't  find  a  Democrat  in  the  ward! 
Ain't  he  '  a  liar,'  I  should  like  to  know  I '  -  -  -  We  hear,  with  sincere  and 
deep  regret,  of  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Metcalp,  late  of  Philadiei- 
phia.  All  the  early  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  will  remember  the  re- 
markable papers  which  he  wrote  for  this  Magazine  upon  *  Life,'  ^Afinoepherie 
Electricity,'  *A  New  Theory  of  Magnetism,'  *  Molecular  Attraction,'  etc.; 
papers  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  scientific  minds  in  England, 
and  made  their  author  widely  and  most  fiivorably  known  abroad.  He  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  lived  for  several  years,  assiduously  engaged, 
often  under  difficulties  of  no  common  order,  in  the  preparation  dT  his  great 
work  on  Caloric,  which  stamped  him  at  once  as  one  of  the  scientific  lights  of 
the  age.  This  work,  we  hear  with  pleasure,  his  bereaved  widow  purpoees 
to  re-publish  in  this  city  or  in  Philadelphia.  It  could  not  &il  to  be  receWed 
with  the  highest  favor  by  the  scientific  world.  We  learn  that  nomerona 
marginal  notes  to  the  English  copy,  in  pencil,  impart  a  greatiy-added  Tahie 
to  the  work.  The  reviews  of  the  volume  in  England  were  in  the  wanneit 
degree  commendator}" ;  and  the  letters  written  to  the  author  firom  the  first 
scientific  minds  in  England  and  America  were  of  the  same  exalted  character. 
Dr.  Metcalf  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  his  style  was 
a  model  of  purity  and  directness.  lie  was  a  most  kind  husband  and  a 
devoted  father,  and  was  warmly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  For  sndi 
a  loss  we  can  only  offer  to  his  bereaved  family  our  sincere  condolence  and 
sympathy.  -  -  -  A  pretty  French  girl,  a  resident  of  Reading,  (Ptenn- 
sylvania,)  who  had  not  qvite  mastered  the  English  language,  wrote  tiie 
annexed  *  power  of  attorney '  to  bo  sent  abroad,  and  submitted  it  to  tine 

*  obliging  correspondent  from  whom  wo  receive  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
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wms  in  ^dae  form.'  He  gaye  her  another,  and  k^t  the  original  *as  a  cnri- 
ositjr ' —  and  a  *  curiosity '  »t  t«,  *  and  no  mistake : ' 

'I  uxDER  written  Pieeri  Johakxes,  blacksmith,  Uxing  in  Reading,  PennsylTsnia, 
(United  States  of  America,)  constitote  for  my  general  and  special  mandatorj  Madame 
ScHLOSKR  Aini A,  (my  mother,)  widow  of  Pmai  MASTEf,  Kring  in  Hoombooig  district, 
St  Arot  (dept.  de  la  Mease)  to  whom  I  gire  power  o^  for  me  and  in  mj  name,  to 
touch  and  receive  of  all  which  belong,  to  me,  all  sums  which  are  or  which  will  be  owe 
to  me,  by  any  persona,  for  any  caose,  and  for  any  title  that  it  may  be. 

'  I  bear  and  arrest  all  account,  with  all  debitors  in  fix  the  remainder :  accept  in  pay- 
menU  all  cUhts^  Men^ndi^^  and  others  values^  tchich  may  he  qfert,  to  grant  term*  and 
delay f  take  all  agreements  toilh  aU  ddniars,  and  make  tame  to  them  aU  a  part  of  the  re- 
mittance. 

*  To  the  defaalt  of  payments,  and  in  cas  of  contestation,  exeroer  all  parsnits,  con- 
straints, and  diligence,  to  dte  and  to  appear  before  all  offices  and  conciliations,  to 
reconcile  one's  self,  else  to  make  application  before  all  superior  tribunals,  constitute 
and  repent  all  ayowee,  plead,  oppose,  rise,  obtain  all  judgments  and  decrees,  to  get  set 
them  at  execution  by  all  ways  of  rights,  same  by  those  of  the  inseparable  seizure ;  of 
aH  sums  received,  give  receipt,  give  rise  hand  and  consent  to  the  eradication  of  all  in- 
scriptions, oppositions,  and  other  empeachments,  remit  all  titles  and  pieces  substitute. 
*Made  in  Reading,  June  23, 1852.* 

Clear  and  pellucid  'as  mud!'  -  -  -  To  a  'poor  and  proud'  person 
who  was  perpetuallj  boasting,  in  the  worst  posdble  taste,  of  his  ancestors, 
an  industrious,  successful  tradesman  observed :  '  You,  my  friend,  are  proud 
of  your  descent :  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  proud  of  my  ascent  J  This  was 
said  in  England,  and  reports  '  progress '  there,    ffere^ 

*  HoxoR  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 
Act  well  your  part  —  there  all  the  honor  lies.* 

A  true  American  sentiment  -  -  -  A  *  smart  '  Debating-Club  in  Indiana 
are  engaged  in  discussing  the  following  question :  'Which  is  the  proudest,  a 
girl  with  her  first  beau,  or  a  mother  with  her  first  baby  ? '  As  if  there 
could  be  any  comparison  I  Why,  the  mother,  of  course.  Stupid  !  Ash  the 
first  young  mother  you  meet  -  -  -  The  nomination  of  Mr.  John  N.  Genik 
for  the  Mayoralty  is  warmly  advocated  in  many  of  our  metropolitan  journals. 
We  *  second  the  motion'  cordially.  Mr.  Gknin  has  indomitable  energy,  and 
would  labor  indefatigably  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Mayor,  whik  his 
private  character  is  above  reproach.  Every  New  -Yorker  will  remember  the 
way  in  which  he  *went  to  work'  when  all  *  corporate'  efforts  had  been 
asked  for  in  vain,  and  kept  that  great  thorough&re,  Broadway,  as  clean  as  a 
house-floor.  That 's  the  way  in  which  he  would  *  signalize  his  oflBce.'  We 
trust  he  will  have  the  opportunity.  -  -  -  *  A  YERrrABLS  '  knick-knack,' 
(so  says  *Armonck,')  *  occurred  at  a  recent  camp-meeting  at  Portchester, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  *  Editor's  Table '  of  the  KincKEB- 
BOCKER  Magazine.  One  afternoon  during  *  religious  services,'  and  while  a 
'  preacher'  was  in  full  blast  in  the  middle  of  an  exhortation,  a  pious-looking 
*  brother '  stept  up  to  the  ^  stand '  or  pulpit,  and  after  telling  the  preacher  to 
^  hold  up '  for  a  moment,  made  the  following  announcement,  in  a  clear,  ring- 
ing tone,  but  with  the  usual  Methodistical  *  twang : '  ^Sister  Stevens  is  in 
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tent  No.  49  ;  and  if  brother  Roberta  ie  on  the  ground^  she  wants  tsb  kmt 
OF  HER  TRUNK  ! '  Brother  Roberts  immediately  arose  and  proceeded  to  the 
tent  of  sister  Stevens,  and  the  preacher  resumed  his  exhortations,  aia  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened.*  -  -  -  Some  years  ago,  *  so  we  hear/ 
in  one  of  the  back  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Bakent  Van  Ncys  *fcll  out' 
with  Brom  Van  Pelt  'concerning  of  the  misdeeds  of  Brom^s  dog,  and  in 
his  wrath  swore  he  would,  at  the  first  opportunity,  kill  that  valuable  animal 
*  deader  as  ter  Tuyvel.'  Horrified  at  the  threat,  and  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  quadruped,  Brom  went  *  full  chisel  *  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peaoe, 
made  oath  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  prayed  sureties  of  the  peace  against 
Barent.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  turpitude  of  Barent^s  conduct  in  the 
premises,  the  'Squire  issued  his  warrant,  and  shortly  afterward  Barent  ^>- 
peared  before  the  offended  majesty  of  the  law,  *  supported  *  by  a  constahle. 
After  sternly  reprimanding  the  defendant,  and  inveighing  in  fitting  terms 
against  the  infamy  of  *  sich  doins,'  His  Honor  took  Barent's  recognizance  in 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  '  that  he  the  said  Barent  Vaih 
Nuys  would  Jceep  the  peace  toward  all  the  good  doge  in  the  State  of  Penntfilr 
vanioj  but  especially  toward  Abraham  Van  PelVs  dog  ! '  A  *  true  copy  finom 
the  record,*  as  we  are  credibly  assured.  -  -  -  Let  us  say,  in  aU  kindneo, 
to  the  author  of  ^George  Washington  Pigge  in  Gotham,^  *  Thomas  Ticku, 
Esquire,  of  the  Country -Bar,'  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  literary  worid 
of  America,  that  has  been  literally  *done  to  death,'  it  is  the  pseudo- Yankee 
dialect  that  he  has  adopted.  AVe  are  'sick  and  tired  of  it,'  and  neftr 
wish  to  see  or  read  (but  the  last  we  wonH  do,  to  please  any  body)  a 
line  of  it  again  in  the  world.  There,  Esq.  Tickle,  '  put  that  in  your  smipe 
and  poke  it!'  -  -  -  The  'Fall  of  the  Old  Charter-Oak  of  Hartford,* 
(Conn. ; )  Peterson's  new  and  very  beautiful  duodecimo  edition  of  DiCKzn* 
Works ;  opening  of  the  *  Rockland  County  Female  Institute ; '  MABir*! 
Forthcoming  Poems ;  ^  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States ; '  Ber. 
T.  H.  Stockton's  new  and  important  Religious  Enterprise ;  *'  SouTenirs  of 
Saunterings  Abroad ; '  *  The  Power  of  Argument  on  a  Dutch  Baker ; '  *  The 
Genius  of  the  Practical ; '  September  Scenes  at '  Cedar-Hill  CoUage ; '  Da 
AND  Edwards's  Advance  Edition  of  *■  Household  Words : '  *■  American  Mano- 
rial Architecture  and  Park  Culture' — these  are  papers  and  aubjecta,  with 
other  matters,  which  have  been  literally  crowded  out  of  the  present  number. 


Thb  Acadbvt  or  Music.  —  The  Italian  Opeiia  has  opened  this  seuon  with  anpraoc- 
dented  success.  Those  who  believe  with  us  that  we  have  not  amusements  enooffb,  will 
rejoice  ut  the  liberal  support  our  enterprising  friend  Maebtzbk  is  receiving.  As  Brother 
Fuller  truly  and  sagelj  remarks  of  music,  '  One  can  be  intoxicated  with  its  delictona 
draughts  of  an  evening  with  no  resulting  head-ache  in  the  morning.  It  is  better  than 
cards,  or  billiards,  or  the  gossip  and  oysters  of  an  evening  party.'  The  Stab  ov  raa 
North,  which  is  nf>w  in  active  preparatibn,  with  new  scenerj  and  decorationa^  will  be 
sure  to  have  a  run,  and,  long  may  it  shine. 
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SOUYENIRSOP      SAUNTERINGS. 

POLITICAL       HAIR. 

That  a  man's  politics  could  get  into  his  hair,  was  an  idea  that  never 
got  through  mine  until  in  my  wanderings  I  reached  *  the  Eternal  City.' 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  while  travelling  I  had  allowed  Dame 
Nature  to  have  her  own  way  with  my  cheeks  and  chin,  and  she  had 
thatched  them  most  effectually  against  '  the  hiting  of  the  hitter  hlast ' 
with  a  covering,  heneath  which  the  lower  half  of  my  visage  reposed  in 
silent  security.  Occasionally,  however,  I  had  to  call  in  the  ani  of  the 
scissors  to  cut  a  hole  for  the  point  of  my  spoon,  so  that  the  fringe  upon 
my  upper  lip  might  not  interfere  too  seriously  with  my  soup. 

After  having,  with  the  kind  aid  of  Dr.  G ,  procured  rooms  and 

hoard  in  the  house  of  an  Italian  family,  so  as  to  hecome  familiar  with 
*  that  soft  hastard  Latin,'  as  well  as  the  antiquities  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
I  sallied  forth  to  find  a  harher  who  might  redeem  me  from  my  harhar- 
ism,  and  make  my  chin  *  new-reaped '  not  *  show  like  a  stuhhle-field 
at  harvest-home,'  hut  tame  its  martial  hristlings  to  smooth-visaged 
peace. 

But  alas !  how  true  is  the  French  proverh  :  *  L'Homme  propose, 
DiEu  dispose  I '  When  I  went  hack  that  afternoon,  and  expected  to 
take  my  ease  in  my  room,  I  was  met  by  eyes  wide  open  in  wonder  at 
my  impudence,  and  a  polite  hesitation,  which  finally  shaped  itself  into 
words,  firom  my  host  and  hostess,  who,  partly  in  French,  partly  in 
Italian,  and  partly  in  the  universal  language  of  signs  and  looks  and 
shrugs,  informed  me  that  this  room  had  already  been  engaged  by  a 
foreign  gentleman,  an  American,  and  that  I  must  have  made  some 
mistake. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  situation  that  made  you  doubt  your  own 
identity  ?  It  is  a  curious  feeling.  I  looked  down  at  my  legs.  They 
seemed  to  me  the  same  that  I  used  to  have.  My  vest,  wi3i  what  it 
covered,  seemed  to  have  preserved  about  the  same  proportions.  There 
was  no  glass  near  in  which  I  could  see  my  face,  so  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  look  at  theirs,  and  I  suspect  it  must  have  been  with  a  most 
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amusing  expression  of  blank  dismay.  At  last  a  light  like  smi-light 
broke  over  the  countenance  of  my  host,  and,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  chin.  The  same  light  broke  at  the  same  moment 
upon  the  hostess  and  myself,  and  with  smiles  and  nods,  mingled  with 
broken  French  and  Italian,  we  separated  for  the  nonce. 

Shortly  after  this  little  embarrassment,  I  met  in  the  street  my  Italian 
friend,  Dr.  G . 

*  What  did  you  cut  off  your  beard  for  ?  ' 

*  So  as  to  be  more  civilized.' 

*  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  it  grow  again.' 

*  Why  so  ? ' 

'  All  the  Liberals  wear  beards,  and  all  the  smooth-fisuseB  are  piesomed 
to  belong  to  the  party  of  the  priests.' 

Here  was  a  difiicidty  !  Beards  will  not  grow  in  a  night  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  I  was  thus  forced,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  bear  about  sad 
stubble  on  my  chin,  that  my  appearance  might  not  belie  my  principles, 
for  the  liberal  feeling  was  high  in  Rome,  ,Pius  Ninth  having  just 
granted  a  general  amnesty,  a  state  council,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  usual 
magnanimity  of  these  kingly  Jeremy  Diddlers,  who  condescend  occa- 
sionally to  grant  a  portion  of  their  '  appropriations '  to  their  '  beloved 
subjects,'  secure  of  reappropriating  them  when  the  stale  faice  is  over. 

There  were,  therefore,  two  parties  in  Rome,  the  party  of  progian, 
and  the  retrograde  party  ;  the  party  of  the  people,  and  the  party  of  the 
priests  ;  the  bearded  and  the  beardless,  the  shorn  and  the  anshom. 
While  meditating  on  these  things,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  myself 
carried  back  to  the  days  of  infancy,  and  amid  the  striking  antiquities 
of  Rome  was  strikingly  reminded  of  the  antiquities  of  the  nursery,  for  I 
found  these  time-honored  verses  ringing  in  my  ears  : 

<  Tnis  is  the  priest  all  sharen  and  shorn. 
That  married  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn ; '  etc 

To  think  that  the  sliaven  and  shorn,  over  whose  representation  I 
had  *  crowed '  in  the  cradle,  should  at  this  late  day  rise  up  to  *  crow ' 
over  me  as  a  convert,  and  that  I  should,  by  the  mere  scraping  of  a 
razor  in  the  hands  of  a  Figaro,  be  transformed  presto,  prestissimo  firom  . 
a  rooted  radical  into  a  panderer  to  priestcraft !  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  rather  startling,  and  I  mused  much  thereon.  "VKth  my 
musings  came  increased  astonislmient,  but  still  relief ;  for,  on  review- 
ing history,  I  found  that  hair  had  been  so  oflen  political  that  the  won- 
der ought  to  have  been  that  I  should  be  at  all  surprised  at  it. 

Our  old  friend  Homer,  for  example,  constantly  calls  the  Greeks 
*  long-haired '  (kareekomoontes)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Trojans, 
a  distinction  thus  beautifully  Byronized  : 

'The  god-like  son  of  the  Sea-Gk>dde88, 
The  unshorn  boj  of  Pbleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  una  clear  as  the  amber  wares 
Of  rich  Puctolus,  rolled  o*er  sands  of  gold. 
Softened  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  vowed  to  SPEBcnius  as  they  were— behold  them.' 

The  Abantes,  whose  origin  is  *  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity/  distin- 
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guished  themselves  from  the  surrounding  nations  by  cutting  their  hair 
short  in  front  and  leaving  it  long  behind. 

The  ancient  Scythians  made  long  hair  the  badge  of  a  freeman,  and 
closely  cropped  the  polls  of  their  poo^  slaves. 

The  Spartans,  in  later  days,  made  the  same  distinction,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  curious  sight  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylas,  to  see  the 
closely-shorn  Helot  leading  that  blind  Spartan  with  his  long  hair  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

The  Romans  evidently  wore  the  hair  and  beard  long  in  the  days  of 
the  '  intonsus  Camillus,'  when  Brennus,  with  his  long-haired  and  long- 
mustachoed  but  beardless  Gauls,  took  Rome,  invested  the  Capitol,  and 
penetrated  even  to  the  Forum. 

It  was  then,  (that  is,  if  we  hold  on  to  Livy*s  toga,  and  scorn  the 
skirts  of  Niebuhr,)  that  Papirius,  that  *  irate  ancient,'  showed  in  what 
esteem  he  held  his  flowing  beard,  that  had  often,  no  doubt,  in  the 
senate-house  wagged  well  for  him  in  many  a  wordy  war.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  one  impertinent  Gaul,  that  gallows-bird  that  laid  his 
rough  although  respectful  hand  upon  the  *  wintry  weeds'  of  old  Papirius's 
chin,  all  might  have  been  well ;  but  the  same  strong  constitution  that 
nourished  such  a  beard,  brought  him  that  soimd  whack  upon  the  sconce, 
so  dearly  paid  for  in  the  blood  of  eld ;  for  the  mustachoed  slew  the 
bearded,  until  there  was  not  left  alive  one  silvered  chin  to  wag  defiance 
at  them  more. 

A  change,  however,  came  upon  the  later  Romans.  They  could  no 
longer  have  been  *  intonsi,'  for  when  their  conquering  foot-steps  had 
reached  the  northern  verge  of  Etruria,  they  called  the  land  beyond 
Gallia  Comata,  (long-haired  Gaul,)  which  would  have  been  no  mark  oi' 
distinction,  had  they  also  worn  long  hair  themselves. 

The  Britons,  who  fought  against  the  conquering  dandy,  Csesar,  had 
also  long  hair  and  long  mustachoes.  As  Roman  subjects,  they  followed 
Roman  fashions,  which  shifted  at  the  imperial  will,  until  the  last  gleam 
of  the  last  Roman's  spear  was  glinted  back  upon  the  chalk  clifis  of 
old  Albion. 

Then  came  the  bearded  Saxons,  and  they  drove  the  beardless  Britons 
at  the  sword's  point  up  among  the  mountains  of  rough  "Wales,  and  out 
on  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  and  up  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  the  wild  Celt  still  grates  his  teeth,  and  growls  his  guttural  curses 
on  the  lowland  Sassenach. 

During  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  this  was  going  on  in  Eng- 
land, the  Franks,  kindred  of  tl^ese  same  Saxons,  carried  the  same 
fashions  over  the  Gallic  border,  and  *  Les  Rois  Chevelus '  made  kingly 
dignity  to  lie  in  lengthened  locks.  Scant  hair  met  with  scant  courtesy. 
The  people  were  in  fact  commanded  by  law  to  cut  it  ofi'  at  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  (  *  ad  frontem  mediam  circumtonsos,'  Jus  Capel- 
letii.*  )  How  desperately  pohtical  was  this  poll-thatch  is  shown  by  the 
well-known  tale  that  when  (533)  Childebert  of  Paris  and  Clothaire  ol 
Soissons  sent  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  dagger  to  Clothilde,  the  widow  of 
their  brother  Clodomire,  and  the  mother  of  three  boys,  whom  these 
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^edy  uncles  wished  to  be  quickly  rid  of,  fire  flashed  from  beneath  the 
widow's  veil,  and  she  exclaimed :  '  J'aime  mieux  les  voir  morts  que 
tondus,*  (I  'd  rather  see  them  dead  than  shorn.)  The  bloody  brethren 
took  her  at  her  word.  Two  were  stabbed,  and  one  was  cropped  and 
made  a  saint,  sanctifying  with  his  name  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where 
another  blood-stained  villain  now  revels,  unheeding  the  low  moans  and 
the  fierce  curses  of  his  victims,  though  they  freight  every  breeze  that 
blows  from  hot  Algiers  or  pestilent  Cayenne. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  delighted  in  long  hair  ;  and  that  it  maiked 
a  freeman  from  a  slave,  is  squinted  at  by  the  story  of  a  young  Danish 
warrior,  who,  when  about  to  be  beheaded,  begged  of  his  executimer 

*  that  his  hair  might  not  be  touched  by  a  slave,  or  stained  with  his 
blood.' 

When  Hollo  and  his  Normans  first  came  up  the  Seine,  they  were  no 
doubt  as  rough  and  hirsute  as  the  bears  they  bothered  on  Norwegian 
hills,  but  they  appear  to  have  gone  through  somewhat  the  same  molli- 
fying process  with  Witikind  the  Waster,  *  that  grim  convertite ' ;  fer 
when  the  '  Bold  Bastard  of  Falaise '  conquered  Saxon  England,  he  and 
his  heroes  bore  unshadowed  chins  :  and,  as  before,  the  bearded  smote 
the  beardless,  so  now  on  the  same  soil  the  beardless  smote  the  bearded, 
and  on  the  red  field  of  Hastings  many  a  bushy  chin  dinted  the  dost  be- 
fore the  fell  blows  of  these  '  outremer '  warriors,  who  are  desoribed  as 

*  tout  rez  et  tondus,'  (all  shaven  and  shorn.) 

'  The  Normans  not  only  shaved  the  face  entirely,  in  oontradistinotion 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  leil,  at  any  rate,  the  upper  lip  nnahom,  but 
before  the  time  of  the  conquest  had  adopted  the  Aquitanian  fashion  of 
shaving  the  back  of  the  head  also,  which  occasioned  the  spies  of  Handd 
to  report  that  they  had  seen  no  soldiers,  but  an  army  of  priests.  This 
anecdote  has  been  quoted  by  all  the  historians  as  proving  only  the  ab- 
sence of  beard  and  mustache  amongst  the  Normans,  as  they  say  it  was 
considered  indecent  in  priests  to  wear  them ;  but  clerical  penenages 
are,  notwithstanding,  continually  represented  at  this  period  with  both, 
and  the  absence  of  them,  therefore,  would  not  have  borne  out  the  re- 
ports of  the  spies,  but  for  the  other  singularity,  which  is  distinctly  re- 
presented in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
its  authenticity.  William  and  his  Normans  are  therein  distinguished 
by  the  backs  of  their  heads  being  closely  shaven,  so  as  really  to  give 
them  a  monkish  appearance ;  while  the  Saxons  are  represented  with 
hair  as  usually  worn,  and  mustaches  as  described  by  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  a  few  with  comely  beards.'* 

'  That  the  nobles  of  Aquitaine  had  been  distinguished  by  this  extra- 
ordinary practice  for  many  years  previous  to  the  conquest,  we  find  from 
the  following  circumstance  :  Robert,  King  of  France,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  997,  married  Constance,  Princess  of  Poitou.  Many  of  her  relar 
tions  and  countrymen  followed  her  to  Paris ;  and  Glaber  Rodolphns  de- 
scribes them,  at  that  time,  as  full  of  the  most  conceited  levity ;  their 
manners  and  dress  equally  fantastic,  their  arms  and  trappings  without 
taste  ;  bare  from  the  middle  of  their  heads,  their  beards  shaven  like 
minstrels,  etc.,  etc.'* 
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No  political  signification  appears  to  have  attached  to  hair  from  this 
period  in  England,  until  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  whose  closely-shorn 
capitals  brought  them  the  names  of  '  Round-heads '  and  '  Crop-eared 
Knaves' ;  the  last  of  which  may  be  quoted  aa  an  example  of  the 
*  hicus  a  nan  liicendo  *  idea,  for,  instead  of  appearing  cropped,  their 
ears  must  have  loomed  luxuriantly  ficom  the  si^  of  their  unthatohed 
sconces. 

The  short-haired  Puritans,  though  so  much  ridiculed,  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  long-hdred  Cavaliers,  making  wild  work  in  their 
ranks  at  Marston  Moor  sjod  Naseby,  and  scaling  their  scented  love-locks 
with  the  sahguine  tribute  of  their  own  well-fed  veins.  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, *  protected '  the  Puritans  out  of  existence,  and  his  death  made 
room  for  love-locks  to  flourish  once  more,  Puritanism  taking  flight  to 
Plymouth  Sock  ;  and  even  now,  one  may  occasionally  see  a  boy  from 
the  interior  districts  of  New-England  with  his  hair  cut  in  »a  way 
marvellously  resembling  the  pictures  of  the  Bound-heads  of  a  by-gone 
age. 

In  the  sister  kingdom  (Cinderella  ?)  of  Ireland,  the  ultra-Irish  al- 
ways have  been,  and  are  still  somewhat  distinguished  fiom  the  English 
by  the  cut  of  their  hair. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  YL, 
(1422,  1461  :) 

'  Wherefore  it  is  ordained  and  agreed  that  no  manner  of  man  that 
will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  d^all  have  no  beard  above  his  mouth, 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  have  no  hairs  upon  his  upper  lip,  so  that  the  said 
lip  be  once,  at  least,  shaven  every  fortnight,  or  of  equal  growth  with 
the  nether  lip ;  and  if  any  man  be  found  amongst  the  English  contrary 
hereunto,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  man  to  take  them  and 
their  goods  as  Irish  enemies,  and  to  ransom  th^  aa  Irish  enemies.' 

An  act  of  Edward  IV.  ordains  that '  the  Irishmen  dwelling  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Myeth,  Wrial,  and  Kildare,  shall  go  apparelled  like 
Englishmen,  and  wear  beards  after  the  English  manner,  swear  alle- 
giance and  take  English  surnames.' 

'  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  an  act  was  passed  <»daining  '  that 
no  person  or  persons,  the  King's  subjects  withm  this  land,  (Ireland,) 
beiiig,  or  hereafter  to  be,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  whidi 
shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1539,  shall  be  shorn  or  shaven 
above  the  ears,  or  use  the  wearing  of  haire  ijpon  their  heads  like  unto 
long  locks,  called  glibbes,*  or  have  or  use  any  haire  growing  on  their 
upper  lippes,  called  or  named  a  crommeaL' ' 

The  poet  Spenser  is  also  very  bitter  against  these  gUbbes  in  his 
pamphlet  about  Ireland  ;  but  alas  !  for  poor  human  nature,  those  three- 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  plundered  Irish  land  which  he  re- 
ceived sadly  mystified  Yna  mental  vision,  and  made  those  whose  paternal 
acres  he  so  much  enjoyed  seem  Uaek  as  mid-night  to  his  eyes.  He- 
says: 

'  They  have  another  custom  firom  the  Sc3rthians,  that  is,  the  wearing 
of  mantles  and  long  glibbs,  which  is  a  thidc  curled  bush  ef  hai?  hang- 

•  And'also,  if  I  mlitaka  not,  eaUletBi. 
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ing  down  over  their  eyes  and  monstrously  disgoifdng  them,  which  ue 
both  very  bad  and  hurtful/ 

And  elsevtrhere  : 

'  But  for  the  Irish  glibbs,  they  are  as  fit  masks  as  a  mantle  is  &r  a 
thief;  for  vtrhensoever  he  hath  run  himself  into  that  peril  of  law  that 
he  will  not  be  known,  he  either  cutteth  off  his  ghbb  quite,  by  which  lie 
becometh  nothing  like  himself,  or  pulleth  it  so  low  down  over  hie  eyee 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  discern  his  thievish  countenance.' 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  May  20,  1615,  Lord  Deputy  Ohichester  ia- 
structed  the  Lord  President  and  Council  of  Munster  '  to  expel  and  cat 
off  all  glibbes.* 

'  For  some  years  this  statute  was  rigorously  enforced,  but  ChaileB  L, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  at  Dublin  v^ 
pealing  this  and  other  statutes,  and  allowing  the  Irish  to  indulge  m 
mustaches  and  glibbes  as  well  as  their  national  dress.' 

The  distinction  between  the  cuilleen  and  the  glibbes  may  haye  beoi 
that  the  former  were  ear-locks,  and  the  latter  a  mass  of  hair  covering 
the  forehead.  In  fact  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  heui 
some  such  explanation  given  of  the  cuilleen,  and  after  reading  ul 
hearing  about  them  often  noticed  precisely  the  same  style  of  wearing 
the  hair  among  some  of  the  newly-arrived  Irish  on  our  wharves  and  m 
our  streets ;  that  is,  cutting  it  very  short  behind  and  on  the  crown,  hot 
leaving  long  ear-locks,  with  sometimes  a  sort  of  curling  fringe  along 
the  top  of  the  forehead. 

The  Orangemen  have  for  many  years  designated  their  opponents  of 
the  native  Irish  party  from  this  time-honored  custom,  *  Croppies,'  ul 
one  of  their  means  of '  getting  up  a  faction  fight  *  was  and  is,  to  manli 
in  procession  behind  music  playing  *  Croppies,  lie  down,' '  The  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,'  and  other  such  tunes,  until  the  opposite  party  can 
it  no  longer.  It  is  indeed  but  some  three  or  four  years  since,  that  i 
Orangemen  got  up  a  procession  here  in  New- York  and  played 
very  tunes  along  the  streets,  but  happily  without  the  resolt  they  ^ 
for. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  the  KepnUiosnB 
wore  their  hair  short  {d  la  Titus)  to  distinguish  themselves  oom  the 
court-party ;  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  some  of  them  i 
themselves  by  seizing  in  the  streets  those  who  wore  the  courtly  < 
and  with  a  block  of  wood  and  an  axe  going  through  all  the  oen 
of  beheading,  with  the  somewhat  important  difference  of  catting  off  the 
queue  in  place  of  the  head. 

The  German  student-party,  just  after  1815,  were  marked  hw  \ 
long  hair;  and  the  liberals  generally  throughout  Enrope  mi 
toward  it  at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  loose,  however,  npai  ths 
shoulders,  for  when  tied  up  so  as  to  form  a  queue,  it  becomes  Ine  siaxk 
of  ultra-conservatism,  and  its  German  name,  Der  Zopf,  is  emUemalie 
of  the  most  rigid  and  unbending  adherence  to  all  that  is  antiqnated. 

In  Italy  '  La  Coda '  has  the  same  significance,  and  I  Codini  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  enemies  of  progress.  In  Sicily,  last  July,  (1866^) 
the  Viceroy,  Prince  Castelcicala  made  a  furious  onalanght  upon  oeaidlk 
ordering  every  male  inhabitant  to  shave.   . 
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The  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  following  out  the  policy  of  the  *  Ship- 
wright of  Saardam  *  requires  ^ort  hair,  short  whiskers  and  a  smooth 
chin,  d  la  militaire,  but  the  old  national  party  cling  with  stubborn 
tenacity  to  their  beards.  When  drafted  for  the  army  they  are  shorn 
like  sheep.  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  to  make  the  recent 
war  more  popular  with  the  peasants,  a  ukase  was  issued  allowing  re- 
emits  to  retain  their  beards,  but  this  must  have  been  a  newspaper 
canard. 

Nor  is  political  hair  confined  to  the  old  world.  Bosas,  the  bloody 
butcher  of  Buenos  Ayres,  would  not  allow  the  whiskers  to  run  continu- 
ously under  the  chin,  because  they  then  made  the  letter  U,  the  first 
letter  in  the  name  of  *the  accuised  Federalists,  (los  Malditos  Z7ni- 
tarios.) 

The  difierent  tribes  of  the  red  rovers  of  our  forests  were  and  are 
distinguished  by  their  difierent  ways  of  wearing  the  hair  and  dressing 
the  gallant  scalp-lock. 

Catlin  says:  'The  fashion  of  long  hair  among  the  men  jprevails 
throughout  all  the  western  and  north-western  tribes,  after  passmg  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte  who,  with  two  or  three 
other  tribes  only,  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  nearly  the  whole  head. 
.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  (of  the  Upsaioka  or  Crow  tribe)  were  over 
six  feet  high,  and  very  many  of  these  have  cultivated  their  natural 
hair  to  such  an  almost  incredible  length  that  it  sweeps  the  ground  as 
they  walk,  giving  exceeding  grace  and  beauty  to  their  movements.  The 
present  chief  ofihe  Crows,  who  is  called  '  Long  Hair,'  and  has  received 
hiB  name  as  well  as  his  office  (?)  from  the  circumstance  of  having  the 
longest  hair  of  any  man  in  the  nation,  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  I  hope 
I  yet  may  ere  I  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  This  extraordinary  man 
IB  known  to  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Messrs.  Sublette  and  Campbell,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  who  told  me  they  had  lived  in  his  hospitable  lodge  for  months 
together,  and  assured  me  that  they  had  measured  his  hair  by  correct 
means,  and  found  it  to  be  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  in  length,  closely 
inspecting  every  part  of  it  at  the  same  time,  and  satisfying  themselves 
that  it  was  the  natural  growth.' 

*  On  ordinary  occasions  it  is  wound  with  a  broad  leather  strap,  firom 
his  head  to  its  extreme  end,  and  then  folded  up  into  a  budget  or  block 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  of  some  pounds'  weight ; 
which,  when  he  Valks,  is  carried  under  his  arm,  or  placed  in  his  bosom, 
within  the  folds  of  his  robe ;  but  on  any  great  parade  or  similar  occa- 
sion, his  pride  is  to  unfold  it,  oil  it  with  bear's  grease  and  let  it  drag 
behind  him,  some  three  or  four  feet  of  it  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  and 
black  and  shining  like  a  raven's  wing.'  Yoila !  Un  Boi  Chevelu  de  la 
Prairie  ! 

I  shall  conclude  by  quoting  a  most  recent  and  most  curious  develop^ 
ment  of  political  hair  from '  The  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China,* 
by  Messrs.  Callery  and  Yvan,  translated  by  J.  Oxenferd,  and  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  (p.  61.) 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hair  except  the  long  tail  of  the  sinciput,  is  a  Tartar  fashion,  im- 
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posed  by  the  conquering  on  the  conquered  race.  It  was  thus  that  the 
former  marked  their  new  subjects.  Now  the  insurgents,  to  show  that 
they  had  thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  t5ut  off  the  tail,  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow,  and  decided  that  all  who  joined  the  insurrectional  move- 
ment should  leave  off  the  Chang  and  the  Tartar  tunic,  and  should 
wear  the  robe  open  in  the  front,  that  their  ancestors  had  worn  in  the 
time  of  the  Mings.  The  mere  act  of  applying  the  scissors  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  ordinary  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  constitutes  in  China 
an  act  of  high  treason,  which  it  requires  no  little  courage  to  perform. 
Cutting  off  the  tail  is  in  fact  throwing  away  the  scabbard  of  the 
sword.' 

The  New-Tork  '  Tribune '  of  July  tenth,  furnishes  a  sad  pendant  to 
this  picture,  and  shows  how  one  hundred  and  seven  lives  might  have 
been  saved  if  the  captain  of  a  Coolie  vessel  had  paid  a  little  more  at^ 
tention  to  the  subject  of  political  hair.     Listen  and  learn  : 

*  On  March  twenty-first,  1852,  the  *  Robert  Bowne '  left  Amoy  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  for  San-Francisco.  These  pasaengen  be- 
coming too  filthy  for  the  health  and  safety  of  themselves  and  tihe  crew, 
the  captain  ordered  their  tails  to  be  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
washed  in  sea-water.  On  the  thirtieth  of  March  the  loss  of  their  pig-tafls 
impelled  the  Chinese  to  murder  the  captain  and  six  of  the  officers  and 
crew.  The  vessel  was  taken  into  Formosa.  One  hundred  of  the 
Coolies,  or  more,  were  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  government,  and 
about  forty  committed  suicide ;  the  rest  died  of  starvation  or  by  oth^r 
means.' 

So  ends  this  rambling  legend ;  and  now  farewell !  'Whiskeis,  Hair, 
Mustache,  and  Beard.  I  have  traced  your  political  vagaries  from 
'  tall  Troy '  to  suffering  Shanghai ;  through  the  dead  past  and  the 
quick  present ;  from  the  wild  Upsaroka  on  the  banks  of^  the  Yellow- 
Stone  to  the  hitherto  tame  John  Chinaman  by  the  waters  of  the 
Yangtse-Kiang  and  the  Hong-Ho,  in  'the  Celestial  Empire,'  'the 
Central  Flowery  Kingdom.'  How  curious  it  is  to  reflect  that  not  only 
the  lives  of  individuals,  but  the  destinies  of  mighty  .kingdoms  and 
broad  empires,  should  sometimes  hang  on  hairs !  «.  m.  v. 


H  B  ic  o  &  Y  , 


T  IS  sweet  to  remember,  I  would  not  forego 

The  charm  which  the  past  o*er  the  present  can  throw ; 

For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  weave 

In  her  web  of  illoaion  that  shines  to  deceive; 

We  know  not  the  ftiture,  the  past  we  have  felt; 

Its  cherished  employments  the  bosom  can  melt ; 

Its  raptures  anew  o'er  pulses  inay  roU, 

When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  fall  cold  on  the  soul  \ 
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I      N      £      s   :        ^  D 


BT     JBXMT     IfARSH     PAHKBR. 


Soul  !  soul  I  why  art  thou  dumb  ? 

Voices  within  thee  struggle  to  break  forth. 
Wilt  thou  forever  rest,  while  on  thy  frozen  tongue 

Hoaannas  sleep,  and  songs  that  wait  their  birth  ? 


Must  I  forever  stand  so  statue-like, 

With  compressed  lips  and  folded  hands  at  rest ; 
And  eyes  tear-heavy,  searching  through  the  dark, 

Searching  till  blinded,  for  an  angel-guest  ? 


Speak,  speak,  my  soul  I  cry  out  in  all  thy  pain  1 
Oh  1  let  thy  wail  break  through  this  prison  gloom ! 

And  then,  perchance,  some  angel-guest  will  come 
And  raise  thee,  living,  from  the  silent  tomb : 


And  take  from  off  thy  lips  this  mystic  seal, 
And  grant  thee  power  holy  things  to  speak  : 

Sweet  words  of  comfort,  giving  blessed  weal, 
And  strength  to  cheer  the  &llen  and  the  weak. 


And  then,  mayhap,  those  dear  unspoken  things, 
Words  could  not  tell,  with  all  their  noble  art, 

Would  burst  this  tomb  like  angels  on  the  wing. 
And  fold  around  some  tempted  brotner's  heart ; 


And  hover  there  on  pinions  pure  and  white. 
To  shield  him  from  all  harm  and  earthly  nn : 

To  bide  with  him  e'en  to  the  gates  of  light. 
And  walk  beside  him  when  he  entered  in. 


0  soul  1  why  art  thou  dumb  ? 

Why  stand  so  statue-like,  with  lips  compressed  ? 
Is  there  no  toil  to  lift  the  hands  that  fold 

So  like  to  those  upon  a  throbless  breast  ? 


Speak,  Bjpeakj  my  soul  I  though  sorrow's  wail  be  heard : 
When  fluttering  thy  &int  utterance  hath  its  birth : 

Hosannas  sleep  upon  thy  frozen  tongue. 

And  praise  to  fliM  that  ruleth  heaven  and  earth. 
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THOUGHTS         AT         SUN-SET. 


The  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  ocean-wave  : 
Which,  like  an  echo  from  some  distant  cave, 

Sings  him  to  rest 


Far  on  the  trackless  sea, 
There  gleams  a  long,  broad  line  of  golden  light ; 
Showing  his  path  hath  been  with  glory  bright  ; 

His  end,  from  shadows  free. 


So  men  have  lived  and  died : 
Yet  some  have  left  upon  the  path  of  Time 
A  light  which  ne*er  shall  lose  its  glorious  prime, 

Which  darkness  cannot  hide. 


Though  dead,  their  memories  live 
In  hearts  that  know  and  love  their  noble  worth : 
Although  no  longer  seen  by  us  on  earth, 

Their  thoughts  a  presence  give. 


They  are  a  constant  guest : 
The  fireside  group's  attention  to  engage, 
Beloved  and  welcomed  by  both  youth  and  age. 

Their  lot  indeed  is  blest 


He  cannot  be  alone, 
Who  peoples  with  ideal  forms  the  air, 
And  loves  to  think  they  live  and  still  are  here ; 

Who  makes  theur  thoughts  his  own ; 


Who  feels  each  high  desire, 
Each  noble  impulse  that  their  words  ezpreas ; 
Who  all  their  truth  and  ardor  would  possess, 

And  to  their  deeds  aspire. 


Thoughts  on  the  wide  world  cast, 
In  thinking  hearts  a  home  have  often  made ; 
From  memory's  flowery  chaplet  ne*er  to  &de. 

Their  bloom  is  never  past 


Then  let  ua  ever  strive 
To  grave  our  names  on  Time  with  Truth  and  Love, 
That  so,  when  God  doth  call  us  home  above. 

Our  thoughts  in  hearts  may  live.  wa^ 


rharleston,  (S.  C.) 
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lofotr    of    ^rgttmtnt    on   a    ^ntc^    ^Bktr. 


BT     HEIST     P.     LKLA2n>. 


Mr.  Gat  sat  down  to  the  breakfast-table  with  Mrs.  Gay  as  vis  d  vis. 

*  My  dear/  said  Mr.  Gay,  with  a  gentle  smile,  in  a  pleasant  tone  of 
voice,  '  how  long  since  you  became  a  homceopathist  ?  ' 

'  My  dear,'  answered  Mrs.  Gay,  with  a  duplicate  smile,  and  an  exqui- 
site second-fiddle  accompaniment  of  voice,  '  I  am  not  a  ho-mG^-op-a- 
thist.     What  makes  you  ask  such  an  odd  question  ?  ' 

'  The  appearance  of  those  diminutive  bread-pills  on  that  plate,'  and 
Mr.  Gay  indicated,  with  a  severe  wink,  the  plate  he  alluded  to. 

Mrs.  Gay  was  an  artless  woman  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had  art  enough, 
she  only  wanted  a  little  less.  '  I  do  not  see  them,'  she  replied,  lookmg 
over  the  cofiee-um.  Hereupon  Mr.  Gay  triumphantly  raised  the  plate 
containing  half  a-dozen  baker's  rolls,  exclaiming  : 

'  Now,  my  dear,  look  sharp !  They  're  very  small,  but  you  can  see 
them  if  you  will  only  try.' 

'  Oh !  yes,  dear.  I  see  the  rolls,  but  I  thought  you  asked  me  to  look 
at  bread-pills.'  Artless  Mrs.  Gay  !  I  see  the  germs  of  any  amount  of 
'  spats '  in  this '  artlessness.' 

*  When  flour  is  only  eight  dollars  a  barrel ' 

*  Seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  my  dear,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Gay. 

*  How  do  you  make  that  out,  my  love  ?  ' 

*  Twenty-five  cents  for  the  empty  barrel  —  if  the  head  is  whole  ! ' 

'  'Pon  my  honor,  my  dear,  you  are  an  ornament  to  your  sex !  Where 
,  did  you  learn  such  domestic  economy  ?     Here  we  ve  been  married 
nearly  a  year,  and  I  never  suspected  such  a  thing  before.' 

*  Necessity,  dear  Bill,  and  the  high  price  of  Honiton  lace  and  whale- 
bone, have  taught  me  several  severe  lessons.' 

*  Dear  Bill/'  —  if  she  had  only  made  this  last  word  in  the  plural 
number  and  not  used  a  capital  letter  to  commence  it  with,  she  would 
have  hit  it  exactly. 

'  Well,  to  return  to  these  rolls,  you  must  tell  the  waiter,  to  tell  the 
cook,  to  tell  the  baker's  boy,  to  tell  the  baker,  that  unless  he  increases 
his  rolls,  we  shall  decrease  our  rdles  as  customers.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  pretty  speech  would  be  lost  on  Mr.  Stieffelblitz, 
but  I  will  see  that  he  is  told  to  send  lai^er  loaves  and  rolls.'  And 
thus  the  subject  was  dismissed  for  that  day.  The  course  of  breakfiists, 
Uke  true  love,  seldom  rolls  smooth,  and  it  is  not  therefore  astonishing 
that  a  few  days  aflerward  Mr.  Gay,  coming  down  to  breakfast,  agun 
found  small  rolls  on  the  table. 

*  More  bread-pills,  my  dear  I  I  thought  old  Snigglefitz ' 

'  Stieflelblitz,  my  love,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Gay,  who  knew  '  Dutch '  ty> 
to  the  handle. 

*  Old  Stingyfits,  then,  intended  to  mend  his  ways,  enlarge  his  ioIIb, 
re-construct  his  twists,  and  all  that  and  so  on.' 
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*  Yes,  my  dear,  I  called  in  person  at  the  baker's  the  other  morning  in 
the  carriage,  after  attending  Mary  Teafite's  wedding  reception ;  had 
Mr.  Stieffelblitz  come  out  to  the  carriage,  it  was  quite  an  undertaking 
tor  him,  he  weighs  twice  as  much  as  you  do * 

*  So  he  ought  to,  with  flour  at  eight  dollars,  and  he  selling  it  at         * 

*  —  and  when  he  came  out  I  spoke  to  him  in  Gehnan ^ 

*  We  gaits,  my  schoeny  Dytcher !  *  interrupted  Mr.  Gay,  quizzically. 
'  I  spoke  to  him  grammatically  and  correctly,  my  dear ;  and  the  good 

fat  man  was  so  delighted  that  he  promised  we  should  have  no  further 
cause  for  complaint,  and  until  this  morning,  you  must  acknowledge 
there  was  an  improvement  in  the  size  of  the  roUs*.' 

*Why,  Kitty,  my  dear,  you  have  energy  —  I  like  that!  What  a 
blessed  man  I  am  !  every  day  I  find  out  some  new  and  adorable  quality 
in  you.  As  I  used  to  say  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  young,  and  wild,  and 
dissipated  —  you  are  a  brick  !  Pour  me  out  another  cup  of  coBke,  *  swy 
glass  lager  ! '  and  I  '11  give  you  a  kiss  before  I  go  down-town.  I  '11  call 
on  Stealoffbits  myself,  it 's  on  my  way,  and  reaaon  with  bim.  Tell 
him  the  papers  are  beginning  to  grumble ^ 

'  You  can't  frighten  him  that  way.  He 's  used  to  it ;  it  'a  a  habit  of 
the  papers  to  have  periodical  spasms  about  small  loaves  ;  nothing  eieor 
comes  of  it.  You  say  you  are  going  to  reason  with  him !  Why,  my 
dear,  the  few  German  words  I  spoke  to  him  the  other  day  weie  better 
reasons  with  him  than  all  the  logic  you  could  find  in  Wluitely  —  thst 
dry  old  book  we  used  to  study  at  school.' 

'  Excellent ! '  said  Mr.  Gay,  '  I  too,  will  go  and  talk  German  irift 
him!' 

'  0  Bill !'  and  here  Kitty  gave  herself  up  to  a  laog  and  hearty 
laugh.     *  You  an*t  in  earnest  ? 

'  I  'm  going  to  talk  Dutch  with  this  old  StiflasbiiokB,  Bme  as  yoa  'xe 
bom !  1  'm  going  to  talk  his  rolls  into  twice,  yea  thrice  their  preient 
size.     You  see  if  I  won't ! ' 

*  How  absurdly  you  talk,  Bill !  You  don't  know  two  doaen  worda 
of  German.  How  can  you  expect  to  argue  with  that  amount  of  capital^ 
as  father  used  to  say  ? ' 

'  It  is  n't  the  number  of  words  you  use  in  argument,  but  the  powerful 
reasons  that  win  the  victory.  That  same  Whately,  that  dry  old  book* 
would  have  taught  you  that.  Now,  I  distinctlv  assert,  that  the  poiwer 
of  argument  1  intend  using  with  old  Squizzlewig,  will  blow  theee  ndli 
into  rolls  as  are  rolls  —  twice  as  large  as  they  now.' 

*  I  '11  bet  you  I '  said  Kitty.  Those  were  her  very  words.  Bemem- 
ber,  reader,  that  Mrs.  Gay  was  only  in  her  twentieth  year,  had  no 
family  ;  a  very  lively,  jolly,  good-natured  husband  ;  moreover,  that  this 
conversation  was  '  at  home,'  where  young  married  people  aot  and  talk 
as  they  please  !  *  I  '11  bet  you  our  trip  to  Saratoga  you  don't !  And  if 
you  do,  why  we'll  go  and  spend  the  siunmer  with  father,  np  in  the 
country.' 

'  Done,'  said  Mr.  Gay  ;  '  I  take  that  bet  and  book  it.  And  now,  I  'm 
off  for  SRzzlejig  and  large  rolls,  down-town,  and  business.  But  I  think 
I  told  you  I  would  give  you  something  before  I  started.'  And  soitiog 
his  conduct  to  his  speech,  (new  reading !)  Mr.  Gay,  appnaohing  lbs. 
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Gay,  bestowed  a  smack,  sounding  like  the  warning  crack  of  the  postil- 
ion's whip  as  he  dashes  into  the  busy  streets  of  a  bustling  town. 

*  The  idea  of  my  arguing  with  a  Dutchman  ! '  thought  Mr.  Gay. 
*  Well,  if  that  is  n*t  excessively  rich,  I  lose  my  guess,  9iat  *s  all.  I 
might  as  well  try  to  put  up  a  rail-fence  by  argument  as  move  that  man 
by  any  reasoning  I  can  make  use  of ;  but  let 's  see,  here  we  are.  Nice 
clean  little  house  ;  front-door  open  ;  glass-window  in  the  wall  at  the 
side  of  t)ie  entry.     Loaves  and  tallies  in  sight. 

*  JQermann    5btf etel!ilft|. 

. « B    A    K   E    R  .        ^ 

*  That  *s  the  sign.  And  there 's  the  old  Dutchman  in  person.  How 
can  he  ever  get  out  of  that  house  through  any  common-sized  door  ?  He 's 
a  second-rate  Daniel  Lambert.'  At  this  point  of  Mr.  Gay*s  meditations, 
Herr  Stieffelblitz's  voice  came  rolling  out  of  the  window,  deep,  full, 
sonorous,  clear  ;  he  was  speaking  to  some  one  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house.  "What  a  voice  for  a  fish-woman  !  I  think  I  hear  him  singing 
for  her  :  *  Bass,  0  !  *     After  this,  Mr.  Gay  entered  the  baker's  shop. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Stiefielblitz.  You  supply  Mr.  Gay's  family  in 
Dash  street,  with  bread * 

*  Ah  I  yaw.    S'bly  Mis'r  Kay  mit  brate.' 

*  The  rolls  are  very  small.' 

*  Och !  nott  so  varree  schmol :  te  vlour  pin  bo  varree  'igh  ! ' 

*  Yes,  but  it 's  cheaper  now,  much  cheaper ;  and  I  want  you  to  make 
them  larger.     My  wife  —  Mrs.  Gay ' 

*  Herr  Gott,  ter  Missus  Kay  pin  your  wife  ?  So  I  bote  she  is  sehr 
schoen,  varree  fine  letty.  Ach  Himmel,  bote  she  spakes  ter  charman 
so  goot  I ' 

*  We  gaits  mine  leeber  ! '  spoke  Mr.  Gay  at  this  juncture,  ambitious  of 
airing  his  Black-Dutch. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Stieffelblitz  to  say  he  laughed 
on  hearing  Mr.  Gay,  for  that  might  imply  only  a  movement  in  his  face, 
whereas  his  great  joy  and  delight  extended  down  to  his  slippers  and  up 
to  the  crown  of  his  head.  He  laughed  all  over,  so  heartily,  ^o  generously , 
that  two  little  chimney-sweepers  passing  along  the  street  —  under 
charge  of  a  decayed  *  cullud  gemman,'  far  gone  in  green  spectacles  and 
a  long  wand  with  a  gold  head,  T)r  at  least  a  brass  door-knob  highly 
polished  —  also  caught  the  laugh,  and  kept  it  up  till  out  of  sound,  as 
well  as  sight. 

*  Good  I '  added  Mr.  Gay,  *  and  now  that  we  are  all  Dutch  together, 
I  want  to  tell  you  somethings,*  (the  idiom  was  affecting  him  ! )  *  You 
make  the  rolls  all  so  good,  one  size  quite  large  !  Kreutz  donnerwetter  I 
Then  you  put  them  in  the  oven,  good  !  Aber  Hair  Yasoos  I  the  draft 
is  so  strong  that  a  great  deal  of  the  flour  in  them  flies  up  chimney,  and 
when  you  take  them  out  of  the  oven  they  are  so  small ! '  pointing  to 
several  very  diminutive  rolls  lying  on  the  counter. 

Herr  Stiefielblitz  appeared  in  a  dark-brown  study ;  he  carefully  watched 
Mr.  Gay's  face  :  he  could  see  no  trace  of  any  joking  there,  only  a  steady, 
satisfactory,  trusting  belief  in  the  theory  he  advanced. 
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'  Ter  Herr  Kay  is  rite  ;  dere  am  too  crate  traft  to  dem  chimmalees/ 

*  Now  listen,  Hair  Stieficlblitz.  I  want  you  have  a  fine  sieve  put  uj* 
so  that  the  flour  won't  go  up  chimney  any  more.  I  want  you  to  have 
your  rolls  just  twice  as  large  as  they  are  now,  and  if  next  July  when 
you  send  in  your  bill,  you  really  find  you  have  not  saved  any  thing  by 
keeping  the  flour  from  being  drawn  up  !  why,  add  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  the  amount  of  my  bill,  and  I  will  willingly  pay  it,  rather  than 
see  you  sufi'er  unjustly,  by  having  people  suppose  the  flour  did  fiat  go 
up  chimney ! ' 

The  Herr  (mann !  )  StiefielbUtz  here  saw  the  intense  fun  of  the 
thing  —  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  he  studied  out  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  and  an  explosion  of  laughter  followed,  threatening  all  the  panes 
of  glass  in  the  neighborhood.  A  week  after  this,  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  there  was  a  shocking  article  on  a  slight  earthquake,  felt  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  city.  On  tracing  up  this  rumor  it  was  found  to 
have  come  from  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Stieficlblitz.  For  the  especial 
benefit  of  gentlemen  having  accounts  current  with  weather,  shocks,  and 
so  on,  we  must  correct  this  rumor.  It  was  not  an  earthquake  but  a 
Dutchquake  that  took  place.  Herr  Sticfielblitz,  waking  up  at  mid-night, 
a  week  after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Gay,  suddenly  saw  the  fulLfixrce  oif 
this  gentleman's  argument,  and  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter, '  shook 
the  adjacent  earth  with  the  intenseness  of  his  mirth.* 

In  justice  to  some  body,  let  us  conclude  by  saying  that  the  rolls  were 
doubled  in  size  after  tliis  talk,  at  least  those  that  Mr.  Gay  received,  and 
no  additional  twenty-five  per  cent  was  made  in  his  July  bill.  Mn. 
Gay  lost  lier  bet,  and  has  had  tlie  greatest  curiosity  to  this  day  to  find 
out  *  how  Bill,  who  only  knows  two  dozen  words  of  German,  could  do 
so  much  with  them  I '  Mr.  Gay  has  repeatedly  assured  her  that  he 
found  them  '  amply  sufiicient,'  assisted  as  they  were  by  a  fowebpol 
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How  liko  a  vanquished  game-cock's,  noble  bard  I 

Thy  sleepless  eye,  serenely  stem  and  sad, 

Flashes  beneath  tliy  napless  Shocking-Bad ; 
Fortune's  deserted  babe,  the  Muses'  ward, 
The  single-shirted,  and  the  ovil-starred  I 

Thy  seedy  garment  buttoned  to  the  chin, 

Thy  redolence  of  genius  and  of  gin, 
Thy  haggard  features,  *  bearded  like  the  pard,' 

All  move  my  heart  to  deepest  throes  of  grief ; 
The  callow  fancies  in  thy  brain  that  fledge 

Like  hungry  chickens  chirp  and  ask  relief: 
I  see  thee  tottering  on  destruction's  edge 

And  I  must  speak,  and  must  my  speech  be  brief: 
Neglected  brother  I  sign  the  Temperance  Pledge. 
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Lead  me  in  paths  of  love,  let  the  soft  rays 
Of  heavenly  gladness  light  my  onward  way, 

And  may  my  heart  be  ever  tuned  to  praise 
The  mercy  that  has  kept  me  day  by  day : 

Oh !  may  I  never  swecve  from  Thee  aside : 

Be  Thou  my  constant  and  untiring  guide. 


Lead  me  in  paths  of  joy,  so  may  the  light 
Of  inward  happiness  upon  me  shine ; 

That  I  may  walk  with  Thee  in  garments  white, 
Showing  to  all  around  that  I  am  Thine  : 

Oh  I  let  me  follow  wh«re  Thy  feet  have  trod, 

And  draw  me  daily  nearer  Thee,  my  God. 


Lead  me  in  paths  of  peace,  my  Saviour  God, 
Oh  I  lead  me  home  into  Thy  perfect  rest ; 

Though  rugged  be  the  steps  that  make  the  road, 
Still  let  my  heart  with  calm  delight  be  blest ; 

That  so,  with  faith  serene  and  undismayed,       # 

My  soul  may  pass  through  sorrow's  darkest  shade. 


Lead  me  in  paths  of  truth :  e'en  here  below. 
Grant  Thou  some  knowledge  of  Thy  ways  to  me  ; 

Though  strange  at  times  they  seem^  yet  make  me  know 
That  Thou  art  perfect  truth ;  ever  in  Thee 

Let  all  my  trust  be  placed,  that  I  may  win 

The  victory  triumphant  over  Sin. 


Lead  me  in  gentle  paths  safe  to  Thy  fold : 
Kind  Shepherd,  in  Thine  arms  let  me  be  borne ; 

Heal  with  Thy  love,  whose  strength  may  not  be  told. 
The  wounds  which  Sin  within  my  heart  hath  torn  : 

Increase  in  me  Thy  spirit  more  and  more, 

Until  the  warfare  of  this  life  be  o'er. 


Lead  me  to  Thee,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way : 

Oh  I  let  the  guerdon  striven  for  be  won ; 
Approaching  nearer  to  the  end  each  day, 

Soon  shall  the  heavenly  race  be  fully  run ; 
Through  Thee,  0  Saviour  I  be  the  victory  given, 
In  Thee,  my  happiness  be  found  in  Heaven.  May. 
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Poor  in  manner  was  your  father's  part  of  the  interview  with  Kr. 
Standish,  and  poor  in  spirit.  Lioving  and  open-hearted  as  he  would  dume 
to  be  in  all  things  concerning  Ella,  the  avenues  to  his  better  nature 
were  closed  at  the  approach  of  this  new  experience,  as  are  shut  doon 
and  windows  at  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Nor  was  it  altogether  a 
fearful  or  unhappy  approach ;  he  was  not  displeased  to  hear  its  Bounds 
upon  the  roof,  to  see  it  patter  upon  the  windows.  But  the  memory  of 
it  is  not  sweetened  by  a  single  consciousness  of  acting  welL  A  farUier 
postponement  of  the  rehearsal,  however,  would  be  the  begimiing  of  a 
reserve  more,  far  more,  irksome  than  the  acknowledgment  of  one's 
faults. 

I  think  my  last  account  of  Mr.  Ctandish  left  him  stiffly  and  nneuify 
seated  upon  a  sofa,  while,  with  equal  uneasiness  and  stiffiiefls,  I  was 
reading  Friend  Rachel's  letter.  The  next  thing  was  to  lead  the  oon- 
veisation  upon  a  variety  of  indifferent  topics,  but  none  in  which  Ella 
was  even  remotely  involved.  Your  father  ungracefully  avoided  ex- 
pressing any  interest  to  hear  of  his  daughter.  For  any  thing  said  or 
Iiinted  by  him,  he  might  have  been  childless  and  solitary  as  a  Uasted 
tree.  Mr.  Standish^s  repUes  to  all  these  topics  were  brief  and  ahnort- 
impatient.  At  length  I  touched  upon  the  incidents  of  his  joomsy, 
which  he  appeared  to  think  were  a  shade  nearer  to  being  relevant. 

*  This  being  your  first  trip  to  the  West,'  I  inquired,  *  you  probaUy 
took  a  peep  at  Niagara  ?  ' 

*  A  very  hurried  one,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  I,  '  you  intend  returning  to  it.  One  does  not  fidily 
experience  its  best  efiects  at  a  glance.' 

'  Never  ! '  said  Mr.  Standish.  '  I  never  will  again  go  near  it.  I  was 
eager  to  see  it.  My  ears  were  intent  to  catch  the  first  soond  of  its 
eternal  unrest.  But  it  is  only  another  form  of  drama,  in  which  the 
forces  of  Nature  represent  a  troubled  and  unhappy  existence.  One  sees 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  Here,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  is  a  young  fellow,  trying  to  hang  a  moral 
.to  Niagara  Falls.  It  would  be  comparatively  a  sublime  adventure  to 
tic  a  tin-can  to  a  dog's  tail,  or  a  string  of  fire-crackers  to  a  donkey's 
oars.'     I  sat  peifectly  silent  to  know  what  he  would  say  next. 

*  One  sometimes  feels  the  flow  of  a  great  tide,  which  might  be  deep 
and  tranquil,  and  bear  safely  on  its  bosom  all  the  fireightage  of  life. 
Presently  its  channel  becomes  rough  and  uncertain  ;  the  stream  plunges 
and  breaks  upon  hidden  rocks  :  it  falls  into  an  abyss.' 

*  I  wonder,'  thought  I  to  myself,  *  whether  he  has  it  written  ont. 
Here  I  have  blundered  upon  the  very  topic  which  he  means  to  manoBUvre 
upon  till  he  comes  to  the  point,  as  it  were  his  parade-ground.  Very 
well.     Ho  has  gone  over  llie  falls.     He  will  now  seek  to  land  himself. 
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But  no ;    I  will  jump  aboard  and  scull  him  down  the  stream.     I 
said  : 

*  That  mode  of  getting  down  is  certainly  very  prompt,  but  soon  over 
with.  It  enables  the  stream  to  *  define  its  position.'  The  water  of 
Niagara  is  the  water  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  covered  with  the  tracks  of 
travel  and  commerce.' 

*  I  am  told,'  said  Mr.  Standish,  *  that  the  occupations  of  life  are 
mostly  afloat  upon  a  smooth  upper  surface,  stagnated  from  more  lively 
currents,  bordered  with  wrecks,  debris,  and  scum.' 

*  There  are  to  be  sure,'  I  replied,  *  turbid  and  unhealthy  appearances 
on  the  upper  borders  of  the  lake,  but  as  you  approach  its  broad  bosom, 
and  especially  toward  its  outlet  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  pure  and 
beautiful.' 

*  The  St.  Lawrence,'  said  Mr.  Standish,  *  is  a  free  and  spreading  cur- 
rent, flowing  among  green  islands,  leaping  among  rocks,  gradually 
becoming  broader  and  broader,  till  it  reaches  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
ocean  ;  but  until  it  reaches  liie  ocean,  its  shores  are  obdurate,  and  its 
bed  uneasy.' 

*  Now,'  thought  I,  *  his  stream  has  run  out.  He  cannot  very  well  get 
back  over  the  rapids.  I  will  fix  on  a  moral  that  shall  fasten  him  as 
tight  as  the  canal-locks,  and  send  him  floating  outward.* 

*  Herein,'  I  said,  *  I  think  I  see  your  meaning.  Vivacious  youth  ; 
tranquil  middle-life  ;  lively  and  green  old  age ;  sublime  eternity  :  aU 
the  stages  of  life  guided  by  a  superintending  Providence,  flowing  with 
religious  strength  and  fidelity  toward  rest  and  peace.' 

*  Perhaps  so,'  Mr.  Standish  replied.  *  At  least  it  might  be  something 
of  the  kind  :  a  noble  spirit  flowing  powerfully  on  ;  broken,  dashed,  en- 
gulfed, enslimed,  muddied  ;  stagnated  and  called  beautiful,  perhaps 
useful  ;  then  starting  again  down  its  descent,  with  a  tranqiul  flow, 
between  verdant  shores,  but  rock-bound,  internally  perturbed,  and  at 
last  mingled  with  the  old  brine,  drifting  sea-weeds  and  refuse  of  all  the 
centuries.  Such  a  fate,  the  highest  courage,  the  most  undaunted  will, 
the  noblest  soul,  combat  in  vain.  The  fiercest  agony  of  conflict  pro- 
duces only  roar  and  spray.  The  rainbow,  if  the  sim  shines  above,  is 
for  spectators  only.  The  troubled  stream  of  a  dark  fate  hurries  on.  I 
have  dreamed  of  Niagara,  I  have  thought  that  strife  were  noble,  that 
1  would  combat  fate  ;  but  one  glance  at  that  roaring  chasm,  and  its 
fearful  pools,  wearied  me  for  life.  I  would  prefer  a  quiet  retreat,  tran- 
quil scenes,  and  repose.  The  little  brook,  winding  through  meadows, 
laving  the  roots  of  cowslips,  finding  its  way  noiseless  to  the  end,  is  far 
more  pleasing  than  that  wintry  roar  of  torment.* 

'  Presto  ! '  thought  I.  *  Here  he  is  again,  at  the  head  of  navigation  : 
back  at  a  jump,  over  rapids,  and  morals,  and  the  old  Harry  knows 
what :  clear  back  to  the  very  point.  He  is  a  fellow  that  permits  him- 
self to  sculled  down  stream  but  does  not  stay.  He  talks  Hke  a  Sopho- 
more ;  like  a  Virginian  ;  like  a  book  I  The  object  of  all  this  was  plain 
enough,  and  I  knew  very  well,  that  as  a  gentleman,  I  ought  to  have 
aided  him  to  approach  the  subject  of  his  errand.  But  I  felt  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  leading  off  the  conversation  into  channels  remote  firom  his 
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purpose.  Those  legends  of  the  bottomless  pit,  which  represent  Satan 
as  turning  his  victims  on  a  spit,  or  holding  them  in  torment  on  the  fink 
of  his  taU,  appear  no  longer  incredible.  I  had  Mr.  Standish,  as  it 
were,  in  my  power.  I  turned  first  one  side  to  the  fire,  and  then  the 
other.  I  roasted  and  tormented  him.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  performed 
a  meaner  thing  than  I  did,  in  afiecting  to  put  a  business  construction 
upon  his  proft^Bod  love  of  retirement  and  quiet. 

'  In  that  event,*  said  I,  '  the  business  of  teaching  would  probably  be 
congenial  and  pleasant.  The  West  ofiers  to  teachers  a  most  inviting 
field.* 

*  Excuse  me,'  replied  Standish,  with  impatience  only  partially  fi^ 
pressed.  *  My  occupation  is  chosen  ;  but  if  it  were  not,  teaching  is  one 
of  the  last  thmgs  I  would  do  for  bread.  It  is  essentially  an  infeiiar 
calling.  It  is  almost  a  mechanical  process.  The  mind  obtains  know- 
ledge of  the  branches  taught,  and  the  modes  of  explanation  ;  then  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  rehearses  the  same  formula.  It  is  like 
travelling  round  and  round  at  the  end  of  a  sweep.' 

'  In  some  branches,  however,  it  seems  to  me,'  said  I,  '  the  mental  pro- 
cess is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
idiotic,  require  instruction,  and  afibrd  opportunities  of  investigation  in 
the  most  primitive  and  elementary  rudiments,  so  to  speak,  of  mind. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  or  instructive  than  to  watch  the  dawning 
upon  a  human  mind  of  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  The  gardener 
who  watches  the  germination  of  his  seeds  sees  Deitt  as  plainly  as  the 
astronomer  who  traces  the  journey  of  the  stars.  They  travel  in  opposite 
directions  around  the  circle  of  truth,  but  their  paths  coincide  :  they  both 
become  simple-hearted  as  children,  humble,  devout.' 

'  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  unfortunates  themselves,'  said  Mr.  Stand- 
ish,  *  but  it  seems  to  me  like  throwing  away  good  minds  to  improve 
those  which  never  can  be  good.  The  sound  mind  loses  much  to  help 
the  diseased  one  a  little.  It  may  be  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  the 
dawning  of  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  on  such  a  mind ;  but  to  the 
mind  itself,  the  dawning  of  the  idea  of  the  letter  A  is  just  as  portentooB : 
the  notion  of  a  comma  to  such  a  mind,  appears  to  produce  as  much  joy 
as  the  notion  of  Deity.  The  gardener  and  astronomer  both  seek  the 
possible,  the  true,  and  they  find  it.  But  in  the  case  supposed  is  an 
attempt  against  God  and  nature  to  convert  a  burdock  into  a  mangold, 
or  to  transform  an  ignis  fatuus  into  a  planet.' 

Here  the  conversation,  or  rather  debate,  for  it  assumed  something  of 
that  character,  came  to  a  halt.  I  waited  for  him,  and  he  waited  for 
me.  After  aA  embarrassing  pause,  he  inquired  if  Kachel  had  written 
me  the  object  of  his  journey  ? 

'  She  wrote  me,'  said  I,  '  that  you  have  thought  of  seeking  a  home  in 
the  West,  and  a  field  for  the  practice  of  your  profession.' 

Another  pause  ensued,  and  increased  embarrassment  of  manner. 

*  Is  that  the  only  object  she  explained  to  you  ?  ' 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  perplexed.  I  said  it  was  not  the  only  object 
she  mentioned.  Another  pause  ensued.  Mr.  Standish  rose,  made  a 
few  steps  toward  the  door,  paused,  and  said : 
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'  I  perceive  that  the  only  suhject  I  wish  to  speak  ahout  is  not  an 
agreeable  one  to  you.  In  that  fact  I  £uid  my  answer.  I  came  to 
bring  an  o^ering,  poor  enough  in  itself,  but  which  implies  all  that  one 
can  value,  of  hope,  or  pride,  or  sensibihty.  A  kind  word  from  you 
would  have  established  every  thing  that  is  uncertain  in  my  character 
or  my  aims.  It  would  have  almost  humbled  me  with  an  immeasurable 
gratitude.  The  word  is  not  spoken.  I  see  only  indifierence  and  pride. 
I  did  not  think  I  could  bear  it,  but  I  find  there  is  another  pride  as  obdu- 
rate as  your  own.' 

With  this  language  he  howed  himself  out.  Was  there  ever  worse 
taste  than  that  ?  In  his  manner  the  expression  of  defiance  was  percep- 
tible ;  but  he  obviously  struggled  with  a  sense  of  discomfiture  and 
wounded  pride.  Through  his  suffering  gleamed  a  stem  and  fierce  resolu- 
tion to  suppress  it.  I  relented  so  much  as  to  follow  him  down  the  gravel 
walk,  and  overtake  him  at  the  gate.  My  design  was  to  reopen  the 
subject,  deal  kindly  and  frankly  with  him,  and  restore,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, his  wounded  self-respect.  But  when  I  reached  him,  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  assumed  a  manner  somewhat  cold  and  magisterial. 

*  Perhaps  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr.  Standish,'  said  I,  *  for  avoiding 
the  subject  you  came  to  talk  about ;  but  I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  pre- 
mature and  out  of  place.  Ella  is  young  and  at  school.  You  are  not 
yet  established  in  your  profession.  This  fancy  may  and  probably  will 
pass  away.  Such  an  arrangement  as  you  seek  would  be  an  encum- 
brance to  both  of  you.  I  do  not  know  what  she  herself  would  say  to  it, 
but  I  know  that  at  her  age  she  cannot  choose  intelligently.  She  has 
seen  little  of  the  world,  and  her  taste  is  immature.  Let  us  he  friends, 
Mr.  Standish,  but  let  us  drop  this  subject.  Some  years  hence,  if  you 
both  live,  will  be  early  enough  to  renew  it.  She  will  then  be  more 
likely  to  have  her  views  formed.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Standish,  Ella  will 
decide  all  such  questions  for  herself.' 

*  May  I  infer  from  this,*  inquired  Mr.  Standish,  *  that  you  do  not  forbid 
me  to  hope  for  success  ;  that  your  objections  to  me  personally  are  not 
insuperable  ?  * 

*  How  could  I  have  personal  objections  to  you  ?  My  dear  Sir,  I  do 
not  know  you.  I  doubt  if  you  know  yourself.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  so  highly  of  us,  and  to  offer  to  stake  your  happmess  on  that 
opinion.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  think  of  us  as  friends.  I  shall 
tell  Ella  all  you  have  said,  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  I  shall  tell 
her  that  it  is  a  vagary  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of.  But  I  hope,  Mr. 
Standish,  you  may  be  successful  in  your  profession.  I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  hear  of  your  good  fortune.* 

*  If  I  do  struggle  and  do  succeed,  may  I  then  come  back  and  renew 
this  topic  ?  * 

*  That  must  be  as  the  future  shall  determine.  You  are  at  perfect 
liberty.  I  am  at  perfect  liberty.  Ella  is  at  perfect  liberty.  There  let 
the  subject  drop.* 

'  Bat  I  am  not  at  liberty,'  said  Standish.  '  I  am  nearly  disgusted 
with  life  and  tired  of  it.  This  one  object  alone  seems  to  me  worth 
living  for.  If  I  work  it  will  be  for  this.  If  I  hope  it  will  be  for  this. 
Please  tell  Ella  this  also.     She  is  free,  perfectly  free.     If  I  live,  and 
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if  I  succeed,  so  that  I  can  come  back  with  health  and  triumph,  ahe 
will  hear  from  mo.  But  if  I  meet  with  discouragements,  and  thuoip 
look  gloomy,  she  will  hear  of  me  no  more.  If  I  achieve  victory,  I  will 
ask  her  to  share  it.     If  1  fail,  I  will  die  and  make  no  sign.' 

'  And  I  will  also  tell  her,'  said  I,  '  that  you  are  just  as  liable  as  other 
folks  to  change  your  mind/ 

Upon  this  we  parted.  I  do  not  well  perceive  how  an  interview  <8L 
such  a  subject  could  have  been 'more  stiffly  and  preposterously  con- 
ducted, or  how  it  could  end  with  less  satisfaction  to  cither  party.  He 
would  either  talk  in  monosyllables,  or  make  speeches  and  arguments. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  was  dissatisfied.  Toward  erok- 
ing  I  called  at  his  hotel,  and  took  him  riding  about  the  city ;  and 
finally  took  him  again  to  Ellas-land.  Meanwhile,  Elwood  Nathans, 
Emily,  Father  Green,  and  Mr.  Hcrainway  the  elder,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Motherwort,  A.B.,  and  Antinous  Weaver,  were  informally  invited  to  a 
sociable  cup  of  tea. 

Mr.  Antinous  Weaver  is  a  person  whom  you  do  not  know.  He  has 
come  among  us  since  you  left.  1  shall  havo  occasion  to  mention  him 
more  than  once.  You  will  perceive  that  this  company  must  have  been 
selected  under  a  malign  influence  ;  it  was  incougruous  in  itself,  and  u 
badly  as  possible  adapted  to  confer  pleasure  on  Mr.  Standish. 

None  of  them  knew  the  object  of  Mr.  Standish's  visit,  unless  it  were 
Father  Green  and  Emily.  Afler  receiving  Friend  Rachers  letter, 
Father  Green  and  I  had  a  conversation  which  commenced  at  or  during 
tea-time,  and  lasted  till 

*  The  wee  ama'  hours  ajaDt  the  twal'.' 

I  have  no  recollection  of  telling  him  any  thing  about  this  matter.  Your 
mother  sometimes  shows  him  Friend  Rachel's  letters  concerning  yon, 
but  is  under  the  impression  slie  did  not  show  him  the  one  referring  to 
Mr.  Standish.  Both  your  mother  and  myself  agreed  to  keep  the  matter 
strictly  to  ourselves,  and  neither  of  us  can  recollect  any  departure  fiwn 
this  agreement.  But  some  how  or  other,  Father  Green  has  seemed  to 
know  all  about  the  affair  ever  since  that  evenmg.  It  is  true  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  what  Father  Green  knows,  in  afiairs  of  sentiment, 
whether  of  love  or  religion,  Emily  knows.  But  they  are  both  very  dis- 
creet. When  Emily  reached  Ellas-land,  she  took  your  mother's  hand 
and  kissed  her  tenderly,  as  if  something  mournful  had  happened,  and 
said  : 

*  I  do  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  —  that  nobody  will  be  much 
pained  or  discouraged.' 

Your  mother  said  nothing.  A  drop  trembled  one  moment  on  her 
eye-lid,  and  was  with  a  smile  brushed  away.  Seeing  this,  Emily's  eyes 
filled  and  overflowed,  and  then  she  laughed.  She  and  your  mother  re- 
treated to  some  of  the  bureaux  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  looked 
at  some  *  things.'  I  think  there  was  a  piece  of  new  fringe  in  the 
house,  and  something  on  which  the  fringe  was  expected  to  be  sewed. 

When  I  drove  up  to  Ellas-land  with  Mr.  Standidi,  it  happened  that 
no  one  was  in  sight  but  Father  Green,  who  met  us  at  the  gate.  I  in- 
troduced them  to  each  other.     Father  Green  said  to  me  that  in  case  I 
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had  any  thing  requiring  my  attention  for  a  short  time,  he  would  show 
Mr.  iStandish  the  grounds,  and  endeavor  to  entertain  him.  What  now  ? 
thought  1  to  niyself.  They  were  soon  absorbed  in  a  conversation  of 
their  own.  1  am  not  obliged  to  tell  you  how  I  know  what  they  said, 
not  being  myself  present ;  but  I  do  know.  It  has  always  been  to  me 
a  matter  of  wonder  and  surprise,  how  easily  Father  Green  will  unlock 
a  person.  Whetlier  ho  carries  a  dificrent  key  for  each  person,  or  un- 
locks every  body  with  the  same  skeleton-key,  I  do  not  know.  The 
keys  never  jingle  in  his  hands  or  pocket ;  but  a  greater  burglar,  opening 
the  closed  rooms  of  every  body's  hearts,  I  never  saw.  One  frequently 
thinks,  here  is  a  lock  which  none  but  the  maker  can  open  ;  and 
watches  the  process  when  an  eflbrt  is  made  to  open  it.  Father  Green 
comes  along,  and  lo  I  there  is  no  effort,  no  process  at  all,  but  the  book 
opens  as  it  were  of  itself  Perhaps  ho  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  great 
lock-maker. 

*  And  so,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Standish,  *  you  are  about  to  embark  on  a 
career.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  love  to  see  a  vessel  set  sail  and  put  to 
sea.  I  am  absolutely  glad  to  get  acquainted  with  you.  How  did  you 
leave  Friend  Rachel  ?  My  dear  Sir,  Friend  Rachel  is  a  pure  woman, 
a  pleasant  woman,  a  good  woman ^ 

'  A  motherly,  noble  old  soul ! '  interjected  Standish. 

*  Good  I  you  love  her  I '  said  Father  Green,  seizing  his  hand.  *  I  love 
her.  Ye  or  you  love  her.  He,  she,  or  it  loves  her.  We  love  her. 
They  love  licr,  and  1  think  God  loves  her.  That 's  just  what  she  is, 
exactly  I  A  motherly,  noble  old  soul.  Were  your  legs  often  under  her 
mahogany  .'' 

*  It  s  not  maliogany  at  all,*  said  Mr.  Standish.  *  It 's  a  plain  pine 
table.  Not  much  of  goods  or  pelf  has  Friend  Rachel,  but  her  table  is 
like  hers«'lf,  and  her  house  very  unadorned  and  inexpensively  pro- 
vided. No,  I  was  not  much  there,  and  perhaps  fortunately.  In  her 
plain  garments,  and  with  lier  countenance  full  of  aticction,  self-respect, 
and  inward  rest,  she  seemed  to  me  so  serene  and  grand,  that  not  the 
white-armed  lle/.e,  nor  any  other  myth  was  ever  such  fit  companion  for 
the  gods.  It  was  re.st  anrl  replenishment  to  cross  her  threshold  :  what 
business  had  I  in  that  atmospliere  of  rest  and  peace  ?  What  motive  for 
ambition  and  strife,  when  all  that  is  capable  of  giving  content  lies  before 
that  heavenly  soul  without  money  and  without  price  ?  * 

*  Tell  m«?  also/  said  Father  Green,  '  al)out  Ella.  Was  she  there  ?  Is 
-he  wrll  .'  Is  slie  handsome  ?  How  docs  she  fUl  out,  as  they  say  ?  Is 
she  intelliii«'ut  .' ' 

'  Ye^  1  *  auswennl  Mr.  Standish.     *  She  was  there  !  * 

*  Well  !  I  loiiiT  to  see  Ella,'  said  Father  Green.  *  She  was  a  favorite 
here.  1  lnv<>d  her  very  nmcli.  I  shall  be  glad  when  she  comes  back 
to  her  fri'-inls.' 

'  I  think  she  has  frienils  there,'  said  Miles.  '  Nobody  would  allow 
harm  to  ri:t<  h  iier.  Ella  is  as  well  known  there  as  hero.  Nobody 
that  s<M'<  her  for«;ets  her.  Her  manners  are  so  gentle,  and  her  heart  so 
nnsehi-h.  that  wrre  she  sick,  her  bed  would  be  surrounded  with  unpaid 
imrs*"',  ••oMijM'tinL^  \\)t  the  plea.sure  of  losing  their  sleep  for  her.* 

-  <  locjd  ! '  said  Father  Green.     '  I  believe  that.     But  you  do  not  tell 
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me  how  she  looks.     I  thought  she  would  look  well,  not  perhaps  beauti- 
iul,  but  something  near  it.' 

*  I  never  thought  about  her  looks,'  said  Mr.  Standish.  *  Now  that  I 
leflect  upon  it,  I  believe  she  is  fine-looking.  I  like  her  very  much  ;  but 
I  oonless  I  had  thought  chiefly  of  her  agreeableness  generally.  She  is 
tlie  most  agreeable  person  I  ever  met.' 

*  1  see  then,'  said  Father  Green,  that  you  are  a  friend  of  hers.  I  will 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  friend  of  her  friends.  What  you  have  said  already 
makes  me  know  that  I  shall  like  you.  A  young  man  of  good  courage, 
and  good  principles,  and  good  ho])es,  and  good  dispositions,  is  to  me  an 
object  of  interest.  Here  is  a  voyage  across  a  broad  ocean  which  nobody 
crosses  but  once.  I  remember  my  own  outfit,  my  commodity  of  am- 
bitions, hopes,  pruiciples,  dreams,  and  so  forth ;  what  a  flutter  and 
triuini)h  I  felt  wlien,  the  sails  first  given  to  the  wind,  I  saw  the  craft 
leaving  shore  and  moving  into  the  unknown  I  I  am  now  far  on  my 
voyage.  Every  new  craft  that  I  see  starting,  especially  if  well  rigged, 
I  follow  with  vague  hopes  and  fears.  "What  rocks,  what  ice-beigs, 
what  gulf  streams,  what  islands,  and  monsters  of  the  deep,  may  be 
found  I  What  bays  may  open  their  green  arms  to  receive  him  ;  what 
tropical  fruits,  what  enchantments  I  Well,  8ir,  nobody  can  sail  the 
ve.-j.sel  lor  you,  but  I  wish  you  well,  I  do  indeed.' 

'  Perhaps  you  may  be  willing  to  give  me  a  chart  of  that  part  of  the 
journey  over  which  you  have  sailed,'  said  Mr.  Standish. 

'  No,  my  friend,  the  journey  is  all  written  in  water.  No  one  can 
learn  of  another.  One  moves  on,  opening  up  new  regions  of  discovery, 
combating  storms  and  the  like ;  he  thinks  he  has  learned  something 
valuable,  and  wishes  to  tell  it ;  but  just  when  he  has  learnt  it,  he  finds 
every  body  else  has  learnt  it,  except  those  who  might  be  benefited  by 
the  knowledge,  and  they  never  will  learn  except  by  experience.  No, 
Sir  I  It  is  a  journey  of  every  man  for  himself.  The  great  secret,  I 
think,  is,  not  to  convey  too  much  freight,  not  to  load  the  vessel.  I 
know  that  I  had  a  rough  time,  and  must,  I  think,  have  gone  down  but 
for  throwing  overboard  every  thing  I  had.' 

*  Principles,  and  hopes,  and  all  ?  *  inquired  Mr.  Standish. 

'  Every  thing  I '  said  Father  Green.  '  Nor  do  I  think  I  lost  any  thing. 
I  am  satisfied  the  stufl'  I  started  with  would  be  of  no  value  in  Uie  port 
of  destination,  none.' 

'  That  being  so,'  said  Mr.  Standish,  '  I  am  as  well  ofT  as  others.  I 
start  empty.  I  can  hanlly  say  I  have  no  principles,  but  of  hopes  I  am 
em]>ty.' 

'  Ih)ld  I '  said  Father  Green.  *  Of  hopes  empty  !  Q,uite  an  uncom- 
mon .start.  Is  there  no  hope,  none  ?  No  hope  of  wealth,  of  fame,  of 
ha])])iness  ?  Above  all,  is  there  no  name  which  brings  a  slightly 
quicker  pulsation,  no  existence  which,  added  to  yours,  would  complete 
it  .'  Nothing  down  in  the  hidden  caverns  of  your  heart  which  breathes 
of  love  .' ' 

*  The  voyage,'  replied  Standish,  *  presents  itself  to  me  as  absolutely 
dreary.  Nothing  that  could  enliven  it  is  loft  to  me.  Any  dreams  rf 
the  kind  you  name,  I  am  forbidden  to  indulge.  I  start  under  bare 
poles,  without  object,  or  compass,  or  rudder.' 
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'  In  very  truth  ?  '  inquired  Father  Green,  pressing  Standish^B  hand. 
'  I  will  change  the  figure.  One  expects  an  old  tree  to  lose  its  foliage, 
but  to  see  a  young,  vigorous  growth  stripped  of  all  its  leaves,  is  painM. 
I  have  no  right  to  your  confidence,  but  if  life  looks  dark,  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  your  friend.' 

Mr.  Standish,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  confided  all  his  troubles  and 
wishes  to  Father  Green.  Their  conversation  ended,  they  came  back  to 
the  house  hand-in-hand  like  two  children. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Motherwort  did  not  appear,  and  there  was  nobody  to 
shade  the  occasion.  Mr.  Standish  being  introduced,  Mr.  Nathans 
said  : 

'  Standish  !  Standish  !  are  you  a  descendant  of  Miles  Standish  of  the 
Puritans  ? ' 

*  I  have  seen  the  Standish  family  tree,'  said  Mr.  Standish ;  *  onr 
branch  grows  behind  the  other  branches,  and  only  its  extreme  twigs 
are  visible.     I  believe  I  am  one  of  those  twigs.' 

'  That  is  to  say,  *  said  Mr.  Heminway,  *  your  Standish  blood  runs 
like  spring-water  in  a  lime-stone  country,  most  of  the  way  under 
ground  ?  It  falls  into  a  seam  or  cavern  near  the  spring,  and  runs  in  the 
dark  ?  ' 

'  So  that,'  answered  Miles, '  when  it  comes  to  the  surface,  you  cannot 
tell  what  spring  it  comes  from.* 

'  I  am  sorry  to  observe,'  said  I,  intending  to  be  playful,  but  making 
an  entire  failure,  *that  your  family  is  consumptive.  "Roee  Standish 
died  of  consumption.' 

'But  she  came  over/ '  said  Miles.  '  She  was  frail  and  feeble,  and 
she  was  beautiful.  Nevertheless,  she  had  constancy  to  brave  an  un- 
knowm  sea,  and  a  hostile  wilderness.  I  would  consent  to  inherit  her  con- 
sumption, on  condition  of  also  inheriting  her  brave  and  trusting  spirit. 
Rose  Standish  came  over !  * 

*  She  came  over  !  '  said  Father  Green,  improving  the  fine  Animation 
of  Miles's  manner  when  speaking  of  the  heroism  of  Rose  Standish. 
'  The  brave  Col.  Miles  Standish  looked  upon  his  Rose,  about  to  wither. 
Who  can  tell  the  result  if  she  had  refused  to  come  ?  Perhaps  the 
Colonel  himself  would  have  staid  back.  His  strong  heart  flinching 
might  have  excused  others.  There  might  have  been  no  Mayflower, 
nor  any  Plymouth  Rock.' 

'  With  deference,'  said  Mr.  Heminway, '  since  Mr.  Standish  claims  so 
little  of  that  blood,  I  am  under  the  impression  the  world  might  have 
been  spared  a  great  deal  of  cant  and  talking  through  the  nose,  if  Rose 
Standish  had  staid  in  England.' 

*  They  buried  her,'  said  Father  Green,  '  on  that  wintry  coast  where 
the  winds  and  waves  dome  moaning  from  the  Equator  and  the  Arctic 
seas ;  but  there  went  forth  a  tide  of  population  up  into  the  land  through- 
out from  sea  to  sea,  whose  refluent  waves  roll  back  upon  Plymouth 
coast,  and  mingle  their  endless  praise  for  the  memory  of  Rose  Standiah 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  winter  seas  and  the  summer  seas.' 

*  That 's  jest  exactly  what  they  do,'  said  Mr.  Antinous  Weaver,  '  and 
every  one  on  'em  spends  nigh  upon  a  quarter,  tradin'  for  pieces  of  such, 
or  goin'  to  see  the  picters  in.  Plymouth  Hall.    Rbee  Standish  started  a 
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new  line  of  trade.  If  A\q  had  ii't  a  come  over,  that  rock  mightent  a 
been  worth  a  dime,  or  a  red  ceut.  It  would  a  been  an  old  dirty 
boiihler.' 

*My  friends  I '  said  Father  Green,'  'let  us  taste  wine  temperately. 
Let  us  taste  to  the  memory  of  ll(>:?e  Slandish,  who,  thoiuih  frail  and 
feeble,  nevertheless  came  over  —  11o.sk  Standish  came  over  !  * 

'  L(X)k  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,'  said  Rev.  Mr.  Motherwort, 
in  a  sepulchral  voice,  which  suspended  our  glasses  in  mid-air.  A  kind 
Providence  had  caused  him  to  reach  the  house  just  in  time  to  lay  his 
face  upon  our  exuberance  of  spirit.  '  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it 
is  red.' 

•  Jess  so  I '  said  Mr.  Antinous  Weaver  ;  *  that 's  scripter.  But  tlxifi 
wme  an't  red.  It 's  'nary  red.  Buy  the  red  stuff  anywhere  for  fifty 
cents  a  bottle.  Can't  get  this  short  of  a  dollar  ;  but  it  pays  a  good  pro- 
fit at  a  dollar.' 

'  Friends  I '  said  Father  Green,  *  we  are  sorry  not  to  have  the  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Motherwort.  He  come.s  late,  and  does  not  understand  us. 
Let  us  drink  the  wine,  and  then  explain.  Mr.  Motherwort,  this  is  to 
the  memory  of  Rose  Standish,  who  came  over,'* 

The  glasses  were  emptied. 

Rev.  jMr.  ^Motherwort,  A.B.,  felt  constrained  to  say  that  since  the 
event  liad  passid,  however  much  he  reirretted  it,  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  saying  any  thing  more  to  mar  the  festivity  ;  but  he  believed  if  the 
spirit  of  Rose  Standish  were  present,  as  it  might  be 

Rap  I  —  rap  I  —  rap  !  went  the  under  side  of  the  table  near  Father 
Green.  This  unexpectetl  occurrence  caused  Mr.  Motherwort's  eyes  to 
protrude,  as  if  his  cravat  had  been  tighter  than  common,  and,  I  must 
acknowledge,  startled  us  all. 

Mr.  Motherwort  had  the  floor.  *  These  raps  may  be  a  device  of 
Satan.  Sure  am  T  that  spiritual  rapping  is  a  delusion,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  inlputcd  to  any  divine  origin.'     (Rap  I  —  rap  I  — rapl) 

This  repetition  of  knocks  under  tlie  table  caused  universal  surprise. 

•  My  idea  was,'  continued  Mr.  Motherwort,  with  perthiacity,  *  that 
the  spirits  of  departed  friends  may  become  warning  voices,  (Rap  ! 
—  rap  I  —  rap  I)  and  be  invisibly  present.  And  if  the  spirit  of  Rose 
Standish  were  now  present,  I  think  it  would  admonish  you  as  I  did  : 
'  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red.' ' 

Here  followed  a  close  inspection  of  the  table,  without  making  any 
discovery.     Mr.  Antinous  AVeaver  summed  up  as  follows  : 

•  Wal  now  I  I  '11  be  hanged  if  that  an't  curious.  I  tell  you  if  I  could 
make  that  thing  go.  jest  accordin'  to  (Tunter,  it  might  do  an  amazin' 
deal  of  good.  It  would  be  worth  ibllowin'  for  a  livin'.  Now!  I  tell 
ffoii,  I  allers  thought  I  had  my  eye-teeth  cut,  (Rapl — rap!  —  rap!) 
fmt  (looking  witli  great  perplexity  at  the  table)  if  there  did  n't  any 
body  do  that,  1  should  raily  like  to  know  how  it  happened.  Look  here, 
Mi.^tcr ! ' 

This  appeal  was  made  to  Rev.  Mr.  Motherwort,  A.B.,  as  a  new 
idea  struck  the  enterprising  brain  of  Mr.  AVeaver. 

•  Look  here,  Mi>ter  I  a  man  feels  want  of  ejjycation  sometimes.  If 
this  thing  '11  work  right,  if  it 's  the  real  grit,  it  would  make  lectors  go  off 
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like  rrriddlc-cakes.     I  '11  go  you  halves  on  it.     You  shall  be  the  profes- 
sor, and  I  '11  tend  to  busiuetfs  management  ?     I  *11  go  it' 
Rap  !  —  rap !  —  rap  I 

*  Cre-c-e-a-m  t-a-r-ler ! '  ejaculated  "Weaver.  *  It  '11  knock  camp- 
meetings  all  hollow!  Convert  a  whole  county  at  six-pence  a  head, 
and  make  a  good  thing  of  it.     Warrant  'em  done  brown  or  no  trade  ! ' 

Rap  I  —  rap  I  —  rap  I 

Mr.  Weaver  subsided  in  overwhelming  astonishment,  whispering  to 
himself  in  long-drawn  accents  : 

*  S-a-int  He-le-na-a  /  ' 

I  am  not  able  to  explain  those  raps.  I  thought  youf  brother  "was 
less  impressed  than  some  of  us.  If  contrived  by  him,  it  must  have 
been  done  for  a  general  experiment,  and  not  for  that  special  occasion, 
and  he  has  disclosed  nothing.  If  contrived  by  your  brother,  Father 
Green  was  undoubtedly  in  his  confidence  ;  but  if  Father  Green  knew 
about  it,  although  he  might  have  consented  to  see  the  trick  played  for 
amusement,  he  would  have  explained  it  afterward,  unless  constrained 
by  some  governing  motive  to  witlihold  an  explanation  for  a  short  time. 
You  know  he  would  iu)t  become  a  party  to  a  trick.  As  yet  no  disclo- 
sures have  been  made.  It  is  a  mystery.  Your  mother  and  Emily 
were  so  much  atlected  by  the  unexpected  raps,  in  connection  with  cur- 
rent reports  of  supernatural  communications  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
were  in  daiiirer  of  no  longer  being  good  company  for  the  evening.* 

Father  Greon  said  : 

•  This  is  certainly  an  imusual  event.  If  it  bo  one  of  those  rappings 
reported  to  ho  caused  by  supernatural  influence,  then  we  are  in  the 
pr»*sence  of  unseen  spirits,  but  I  suppose  we  are  in  the  presence  of  un 
.seen  spirits  always.  The  only  ditlerence  between  now  and  other 
times  is  that  these  invisible  iutUiences  have  chosen  a  physical  mode  of 
sipnifyiuir  their  jiroseuce.  Tliis  mtxle  of  action  docs  not  impress  me.  I 
receive  with  iireater  ])rofit  the  influences  of  spirit-land  which  come  in 
wleiuM',  perha|>s  iu  solitude.  But  let  us,  as  children  say,  jil^V  ^^^* 
Ilr><4«  Staiiilish  is  here.  I  would  rise  this  way  and  reverently  make  her 
a  little  spccrli  : 

'  <  I.Mith^  Hose,  torever  dear  and  honored  !  You  have  bestowed  upon 
the  worhl  a  h»Mi<' fact  ion,  a  sweet  and  pure  example  of  womanhood. 
You  souirht  only  tlie  regards  of  one  brave  man,  on  whom  fortune  smiled 
not;  who-.'  lito  you  sweetened  and  adorned.  Turning  away  from 
friends  and  cmm',  h)ving  one  (lOi)  and  one  husband,  you  cast  your  life 
upon  thi-  .l.irliii-ss  of  an  obscure  fate.  Yet  are  you  famous  ;  honored 
abovi*  your  -.'x,  and  the  love  of  thronging  generations  waits  upon  you.' 

Falh  r  'Irf.Mi  resumed  his  seat,  apjx»aling  to  Emily  to  repeat  some 
lines  ot  Mr.  Tnpprr,  which  she  had  read  to  him  ;  and  being  thus  called 
out,  slu"  rcrit.'d  with  earnest  simplicity  and  feeling  : 

'  A  inMi  Ik-  in  \^:i  ^  KTiiio'  to  heaven :  nhoulrl  it  stoop  amonf;  the  creepers  in  the  dost, 
To  It'll  tli'-'ii  til  it  vvli  It  (fiMi  upprDvcH  i*  worthy  of  their  praiAe? 

NVvtT  -^ii  ill  i>  i 1  tli.-  tlii)iii;lit  I    Hut  tluniing:  on  in  triumph  to  the  ikiei, 

.\u<l  iyuX''  f  It  ^".  itiD:;  Clin*.',  >hall  find  it  added  as  a  trophy.' 

•  Is  \\w  ]day  «'nii«Ml  \ '  said  Mr.  Hcminway. 

•  It  is  r'nl,.,!/  said  Kmilv. 
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'  Thar  *8  a  great  Yankee  brag  in  that  play.  This  yer  notion  of  the 
Pilgrims  I  go  in  for.  They  are  a  '  cute  people/  fspeaking  through  hii 
nose.)  Now  let  us  have  something  TuUional,  Let  us  play  PocahoOr 
tas,  and  *  Old  Virginny  never  tire.' ' 

After  due  attention  to  Pocahontas,  the  company  separated. 

On  this  occasion  Father  Green  multiplied  himself  and  helped  ns 
through  all  difficulties.  I  almost  enjoyed  the  evening.  I  think  we 
have  now  got  rid  of  Mr.  Standisk  Father  Green  agreed  upon  a  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  secured  him  two  or  three  business  agencies, 
not  lucrative  but  encouraging.  I  regard  him  as  substantially  off  our 
hands  and  done  with.  The  Jfellow  appears  to  be  well  enough,  after  his 
kind,  but  I  do  not  like  him,  that  is  to  say,  I  wish  he  would  mind  his 
own  business. 


c     A     T     u     L     L     u 


TO     TBI     rTHIVaOLA.     OF     BIRIISO     UroiT     HIS     RITUKW     TO     HIS     COUXTBT-BOUSt     TXVBK. 

0  SiBino  I  thou  sweetest  pern 

Of  all  poniosulas  and  isles  I 
Whether  in  lakes,  or  on  the  hem 

Of  ocean,  decked  in  rippling  smiles 

Oh  I  with  wliat  joy  I  look  on  thee  1 

And  scarce  believing  it  is  tnie, 
Tliat  safe  I  see  thee  now,  and  free 
From  Bith'nia  and  from  Thynia  too. 

TMiat  joy  is  like  release  from  care. 

When  the  tired  mind  lays  dowii  its  load 

And  weary  with  its  pilgrimage, 
Comes  to  its  own  long-loved  abode  ? 

O  joy  o'crpaying  peril's  dread ! 

Beneath  our  household  gods  at  last, 
ABd  on  our  own  long  longed-for  bed, 

Lay  down  and  dream  of  kibors  past 

Hail,  beauteous  Sirmiol  and  rejoice, 
Your  lord  returns :  all  1  nothing  lotli 

lie  comes  to  thee :  let  every  voice 
That  knows  of  rapture  shout  it  forth. 

Joy,  every  thing  that  lives  and  grows : 

Joy,  water  of  the  Lydian  lake ;  * 
And  every  thing  that  laughter  knows. 

Within  the  house  the  joy  partake  I 


*  Lake  of  Ooma 
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AN       EVENING      PICTURE      IN     AUGUST. 
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A  COOL  wind  crisps  the  gliding  brook. 
And  flutters  round  our  leafy  nook 

With  perfume  bland  and  rare : 
How  sweet  this  rustic  solitude, 
How  sweet  the  brooklet*s  interlude. 

How  calm  this  evening  air  I 

No  sound  disturbs  this  peaceful  dell 
Save  the  sweet  chime  of  distant  bell, 

And  dripping  water-fall ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sober  thrush 
Pipes  tlirough  the  tangled  underbrush, 

And  echo  hears  the  caU. 

Below,  the  noiseless  ripples  flow, 

And  wash  the  bank  where  the  violets  blow. 

And  drench  the  cresses  green  ; 
The  brown  stones  glimmer  through  the  wave. 
And  gloom  aneath  the  current  grave. 

O'er  which  the  willows  lean. 

Hark  I  from  the  com  the  partridge  calls ; 
His  mellow  whistle  sweetly  falls 

On  the  attempered  air : 
The  light  streams  out  from  yonder  hill. 
And  tints  with  more  than  limner's  skill 

A  picture  wondrous  fair. 

Seen  through  the  copsewood  lattice  brown, 
Yon  sunny  vale  and  breezy  down, 

And  yonder  hills  of  blue ; 
Yon  grassy  summit's  sweeping  rise, 
And  yonder  liquid  azure  skies, 

MaJce  up  an  enchanting  view ! 

Hark!  the  choir  of  rural  praise 
Swells  the  wind  with  artless  lays, 

Music  of  the  skies  I 
Robins  yonder  in  the  grove, 
Pipe  their  note  of  gratefbl  love : 

What  a  sweet  surprise  I 

Here  in  this  hollow  cool  recess. 
Romantic  little  wilderness. 

Caressed  by  woodland  gales  — 
Let  us  return  our  note  of  praise 
To  Him  who  lengthens  out  our  days. 

Ere  this  blest  radiance  pales. 
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CUAITER    NINTH. 


REaPECTABILITT. 

There  is  nothing  like  binding  up  the  wounds  of  others  to  make  us 
forget  our  own.  I  found  one  more  alone,  more  oppressed,  more  heart- 
broken than  myself,  and  in  soothing  her  1  was  soothed.  Poor  Lina !  I 
felt  when  listening  to  her  wailings  that  I  had  looked  on  the  last  degree 
of  human  wickedness  and  human  suflering.  In  her  cup  there  was 
nothing  but  bitterness,  and  in  her  sky  not  a  ray  of  hope.  If  there  was 
any  indulgence  she  could  obtain  by  art,  deception,  or  falsehood,  she  did 
not  scruple  to  avail  herself  of  it.  Her  stratagems  were  her  only  diver- 
sion, and  wicked  as  they  were,  one  would  scarcely  have  been  willing  to 
deprive  her  of  the  power  of  using  them,  for  she  must  have  sunk  into 
idiocy,  or  been  frenzied  to  madness,  without  some  safety-valve  for  her 
pent-up  passions.  Aunt  Dolly  had  a  peculiar  terror  of  ridicule,  and 
was  withal  strongly  tinged  with  superstition,  and  the  spiritual  knockers 
were  a  sad  trial  of  her  credulity.  She  had  no  idea  of  believing,  how- 
ever. *  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  tlie  devil  or 
of  his  emissaries,  or  else  there  was  nothing  in  it  all.*  She  would  not 
go  to  see  any  of  the  performances,  for  it  was  *  an  awful  sin.'  *  God 
did  not  give  human  beings  any  such  power,  and  the  days  of  miracles 
were  past.' 

Intelligence  came  that  one  of  her  children  was  sick  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  of  course  to  her  a  proper  occasion  for  mani- 
festing great  grief.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  did  not  really  grieve, 
but  a  nature  so  thoroughly  selfish  could  not  be  made  unhappy,  except 
by  something  that  afiected  personal  comfort  or  some  selfish  indulgence. 
She  wept,  and  she  wept  just  the  same  if  she  could  not  have  the  carriage 
at  any  specified  moment,  or  a  new  hat  for  any  grand  occasion. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  house  was  still.  No  tidings  had  come  all 
day  to  relieve  anxiety  concerning  the  child.  Aunt  Dolly  had  sat  up  late 
and  alone,  and  was  resting  her  head  against  the  marble  mantel,  think- 
ing perhaps  of  her  son,  and  perhaps  of  what  she  should  wear  the  next 
day  to  church.  But  whatever  occupied  her  mind,  she  was  suddenly 
startled  by  three  slow,  distinct  knocks,  in  a  little  room  adjoining,  where 
no  human  being  slept,  and  where  there  could  be  no  earthly  noise. 

She  could  not  venture  there  alone,  but  called  her  husband  ;  and  not 
only  the  little  room,  but  every  other,  great  and  small  in  the  house, 
was  examined.  The  servants  were  in  bed  ;  Lina  fast  asleep,  and  so 
entirely  dead  to  every  thing  in  the  waking  world,  that  a  light  held  to 
her  eyes  did  not  make  her  start.  Again  all  was  still,  although  anxiety 
was  not  quite  lulled,  and  they  listened,  dreading  and  yet  almost  hoping, 
that  the  mysterious  sounds  would  be  repeated.     Fiiloen  minutes  had 
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just  elapsed,  when  slowly  and  distinctly  came  again  three  unearthly 
knocks.  They  did  not  sound  as  if  the  instrumentality  were  human : 
lliis  time  they  knew  it  could  not  be,  yet  again  they  opened  the  door, 
where  all  was  dark,  and  looked  out  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs, 
wiiere  human  footsteps  could  not  evade  detection,  but  they  were  not 
there.  It^o  they  seated  themselves  by  the  fire  in  solemn  silence,  feeling 
that  some  evil  portended,  and  this  must  be  the  premonition,  and  when 
the  third  time  it  came  in  the  same  form,  they  had  no  doubt.  The  last 
rap  was  made  just  as  the  clock  struck  struck  eleven.  In  half-an-hour 
tliey  retired,  and  sleep  had  fairly  settled  on  their  eyelids,  when  the 
whole  house  was  startled  by  the  ring  of  the  door-bell.  When  it  rang  in 
the  day,  a  servant  attended  to  it,  but  at  this  time  Lina  only  was  ex- 
pi'cted  to  jump  quick  enough  to  answer  its  summons,  and  the  jingle  had 
scarcely  ceased,  when  she  appeared  in  the  hall  at  the  bottom  of  three 
t  lights  of  stairs,  and  with  no  manifestation  of  timidity  demanded  :  *  Who's 
tiiere  ? '  *  A  messenger  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,'  was  the  reply. 
»She  opened  the  door  and  took  a  letter  containing  a  telegraphic  dispatch, 
which  she  carried  to  lier  uncle's  room,  holding  a  light  for  him  while  he 
opened  ami  read  :  *  Your  son  is  dead.'  Then,  without  betraying  any 
emotion,  she  departed  to  her  room.  Who  now  could  doubt  the  spiritual 
premonition  ? 

A  deep  and  abiding  impression  it  made  on  the  minds  of  the  afflicted, 
'.vhich  has  never  been  elliiced.  The  good  woman  was  as  sure  now  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  she  had  previously  been  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  devil.  The  next  day  she  departed  to  attend  the  funeral  oi 
the  lost  oi!e,  and  soon  we  heard  tliat  his  spirit  took  its  flight  at  precisely 
el(»ven  o'clock  on  that  Saturday  evening. 

When  I  descended  to  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  the  strange 
events  of  tlu^  night  were  related  to  me,  and  it  is  not  confessing  one's  sell 
v.'eak  to  say  lliat  sueli  a  marvellous  coincidence  seemed  to  me  impossi- 
ble u]M)n  any  other  principle  than  tliat  of  spiritual  agency. 

I  listened  solennily,  and  solemnly  believed.  I  did  not  see  Lina  till 
wo  were  hit  alon(\  atnl  the  first  moment  she  was  without  restraint  in 
my  presence,  slie  exclaime<l  :  *  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  they  should  ever 
know  wliat  I  did,  they  will  kill  me.  Who  would  have  believed  anything 
H>  dn'adt'nl  could  liave  happened?' 

Witliont  any  idea  to  what  she  referred,  I  said  :  '  What  has  happened 
w)  dreafllnl  '  * 

*  Viiu  will  never  tell.     You  promise  never  to  tell  ?  ' 

♦Certainly.' 

'  It  was  I  that  made  the  knocking.^.  Just  to  think  that  I  should 
liapp.ii  i.>  in:ike  them  at  the  very  moment  when  Samuel  died.  "VVTiy, 
I  w:i-  iViL'ht'-ned  almost  to  death.' 

'  Li  nil  ! '  .-aid  I.  '  How  could  you  do  it  undetected  ?  How  did  you 
dare  i(»  jMiieii.-e  sneh  an  imposition  on  Uncle  Simeon,  to  say  nothing  ol' 
Aunt  pHJiy  .' ' 

'  Oh  !  I  thonuht  it  would  be  ni<-e  fun.  They  had  said  it  was  the 
d«?vil  >»►  ni:iny  times.  I  thought  they  would  think,  *to  be  sure  the  devil 
ha.<i  coine.  and  it  wonld  give  Aunt  Dolly  something  to  talk  about,  so  she 
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would  n't  8cold  for  half  a  day.     If  only  Samuel  had  nH  died  just  then ! 
Dear  me  !     I  almost  believe  the  spirits  sent  me.* 

'  But  how  did  you  manage  to  come  down-staiiB  and  knock*  and  get 
back  so  fast  asleep  before  you  were  seen  ? ' 

I  did  not  need  to  ask  this  question,  for  she  was  like  a  cat  or  a  sqniird, 
an  exemplification  of  omnipresence  such  as  we  never  saw.  There 
was  no  wall  so  thick  that  she  could  not  see  through  it ;  no  barricade 
that  did  not  echo  every  sound  to  her  ears. 

h^he  waited  till  all  were  in  bed  but  the  one  she  wished  to  frighten : 
had  every  thing  prepared  beforehand,  and  ran  down  barefoot,  entering 
the  little  room  by  a  side-door,  knocked,  and  ran  to  bed.  They  mi^t 
have  held  ten  blazing  chandeliers  before  her  eyes,  and  she  would  not  have 
winked  ;  she  had  become  so  skilful  in  schooling  her  muscles  to  com- 
posure. She  knew  how  to  feign  sleep,  how  to  breathe,  and  needed  only 
an  instant  in  order  to  assume  any  attitude  for  sleeping  or  waking, 
necessary  to  her  purpose.  She  heard  them  go  all  over  the  house,  heard 
their  remarks,  but  jumped  as  if  it  were  a  death-knell,  when  she  heaxd 
the  bell  ring,  for  she  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  entirely  out  of 
her  programme.  She  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe  before  entering  the 
presence-chamber,  and  resuming  her  stoicism,  played  her  part  so  well 
that  no  suspicion  rested  upon  her.  She  busied  herself  in  all  the  moom- 
hig  preparations,  and  heard  the  solemn  warning  discussed,  and  '  the 
wonderful  designs  of  Providence,'  without  endangering  herself  by  a 
trembling  nerve.  We  thought  to  ourselves  she  would  make  an  invalu- 
able addition  to  the  spiritual  corps,  whether  in  the  body  or  out. 

*  But  if  they  should  ever  know  it,'  she  continued,  *  what  would  became 
of  me  ?  * 

'  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  ever  know  it,  unless  some  of  your  con- 
federates in  the  ethereal  world  make  it  known.  I  am  astonished  at 
your  audacity,  but  I  shall  not  betray  you,  for  sure  I  am  it  would  be  the 
last  time  you  would  have  the  privilege  of  knocking  in  this  house.  Just 
think  of  Aunt  Dolly  placed  in  such  a  ridiculous  light  by  you  I ' 

*  1  know  it ;  but  would  n't  it  be  fun  to  hear  her  scold,  after  having 
found  that  the  Lord  had  n't  taken  to  knocking  in  order  to  warn  her  of 
calamities,  after  all  ?     What  a  knocking  I  should  get  I ' 

Poor  child  !  I  was  amused,  and  yet  almost  frightened  at  the  exu- 
berance and  elasticity  of  her  spirits.  What  a  gay,  blithe,  happy  crea- 
ture she  might  have  been  made  by  kindness  !  A  sun-beam  to  lighten 
all  the  house. 

For  a  few  days  at  least,  she  enjoyed  her  freedom,  going  and  coming 
whenever  she  pleased.  She  went  to  church,  and  a  Hindoo  could 
scarcely  be  more  amazed  than  she,  on  entering  the  house  of  God,  and  a 
Hindoo  could  scarcely  be  more  of  a  heathen  as  regarded  all  knowledge 
of  the  rehgion  of  the  Bible.  She  had  heard  a  chapter  read,  and  a 
prayer  made  every  morning  since  she  had  lived  in  the  family,  but 
scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of  the  form.  Aunt  Dolly  invariably  rose 
from  her  knees  to  utter  —  not  curses,  this  would  have  been  something 
witliin  her  definition  of  wrong,  but  every  thing  that  stopped  short  of 
this,  that  was  not  actual  profanity.  Not  to  her  servants,  for  they  were 
independent,  and  would  not  stay  where  they  were  not  kindly  treated. 
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But  it  was  a  part  of  the  discipline  she  considered  necessary  in  the 

*  training  of  her  children/  and  it  was  a  discipline  from  which  they  could 
not  flee,  although  they  writhed  under  it,  and  hated  and  loathed  the 
author  of  it.  They  were  gone  now,  and  Lina  was  the  only  one  on 
whom  she  dared  pour  out  the  venom  which  seemed  to  generate  in  her 
heart,  and  rise  like  the  scimi  upon  a  seething  cauldron,  with  this  difler- 
ence,  that  no  clarifying  process  could  diminish  the  slime. 

One  of  her  most  oft-repeated  reproaches  to  Lina,  who  was  then  fif- 
teen, was,  that  she  was  so  homely,  so  hateful,  and  so  uninteresting,  that 
she  could  never  get  married.  *  You  will  be  an  old  maid,'  she  would 
say,  as  the  climax  of  scorn  and  hatred.  In  the  next  breath,  perhaps, 
she  would  accuse  her  of  wishing  to  run  in  the  streets  *  to  be  seen  of  men,' 
of  manifesting  desires  which  made  her  unfit  for  respectable  companion- 
ship, and  to  the  poor  child  it  was  a  philosophy  she  could  not  compre- 
hend, that  to  be  married  to  a  man  was  so  necessary  to  respectability, 
but  to  think  of  one  an  unpardonable  misdemeanor. 

*  Wliy  is  it,'  she  said  one  day,  with  a  timidity  which  scarcely  per- 
mitted the  question,  and  a  simplicity  which  was  proof  of  her  innocence. 

*  Why  is  it  so  disgraceful  not  to  be  married  ?  * 

*  It  is  only  disgrace ful  to  vulgar  muids,  and  nothing  should  be 
more  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  every  woman  than  to  be  married 
in  the  way  Aunt  Dolly  thinks  respectable.  What  is  the  life  she  is 
living  herself  ?  What  is  the  life  to  which  she  has  compelled  her 
youngest  daughter,  whom  she  educated  with  the  same  vulgar  ideas  ? 
Yet  it  is,  Lina,  a  sad  life  for  a  woman  to  live  without  love,  without  the 
exclusive,  absorbing  love  which  the  devotion  of  one  heart  alone  can 
give.  But  those  who  most  appreciate  it,  who  most  need  it,  are  often 
those  who  must  spend  life  without  it.  A  legal  ceremony  in  the  eyes  of 
one  so  gross  as  your  aunt,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  mar- 
riage :  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  law  and  society  this  is  respectable,  though  the 
parties  feel  only  aversion  for  each  other  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  God  it  is  a 
crime.' 

There  could  l>e  nothing  more  gross  and  corrupting  than  the  whole 
conversation,  life,  and  associations  of  such  a  woman,  and  those  whose 
society  she  enjoyed  were  of  the  same  moral  stamp.  The  young  girl 
who  was  tlie  fnujuent  occupant  of  tlie  sewing-room  had  attracted  my 
attention,  first  lor  her  quiet  industr}',  and  shrinking  manners,  and  afler- 
ward  from  tlie  allusions  made  to  her  by  the  pattern  women  who  made 
her  the  suhjeci  of  drawing-room  scandal. 

*  What  a  Cool  a  woman  must  be  to  think  a  man  loves  her  till  he  has 
said  so  in  >o  m:Lny  words,'  said  Mrs.  Felham  during  a  morning  call,  as  I 
entered  thf  r(K)m.  in  the  midst  of  a  tHc  a  tttc  between  herself  and  Aunt 
Dolly,  of  whirli  poor  JSarah  Milford  was  the  subject  Mrs.  Felham  was 
a  notabN'  woman,  very  scrupulous  about  propriety  in  others  as  the  way 
to  impress  tin'  world  that  she  was  the  pink  of  propriety  herself  She 
marrii'ii  a  wi< lower  with  three  children,  because  he  oflered  himself  to 
her  in  so  many  wr>rds.  with  no  previous  acquaintance,  and  because  no 
lady  elx'  did.  and  her  friends  thought :  '  On  the  whole  she  might  as  well 
havt'  him  :  he  was  well  off,  and  girls  could  not  always  stay  at  home  ; 
and  she  wa-^  not  so  young  as  she  once  was.     She  would  be  settled  in 
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life,  and  women  must  n*t  expect  perfection  in  a  man,  else  they  might 
as  well  make  up  their  minds  not  to  get  married  at  all.' 

Noborly  will  dispute  that  this  is  a  good  reason,  and  though  it  vu 
whispered  that  she  was  not  the  happiest  person  in  the  world,  nor  the 
most  amiable  wife,  she  evidently  thought  it  better  to  be  Mrs,  Felhim 
than  Miss  B.,  and  infinitely  more  respectable  to  be  married  for  any 
mercenary  and  j^rovelling  motive  than  to  remain  single. 

It  was  not  for  her  to  initiate  us  into  the  secrets  of  Sarah's  heart,  or 
llie  roinanc<;  of  her  life  :  we  knew  it  already.  That  James  Biven 
loved  her  or  prolessed  to,  was  evident  only  to  herself.  She  alone  had 
fell  the  power  of  those  stolen  glances  ;  it  was  her  hand  alone  he  fondly 
pres.scd  ;  on  lier  ear  alone  fell  the  soft  accents  that  thrill  the  soul.  He 
had  nol  said  to  her  in  so  many  words,  *  I  love  you,'  but  Love's  mosteb- 
cpient  huiiruage  is  not  words. 

Many  hours  I  had  sat  with  her,  but  could  only  extract  monosyllaUfll 
from  lier  lipa,  and  in  many  ways  had  endeavored  to  assure  her  of  my 
sympathy,  but  in  vain.  She  felt  that  my  position  was  above  hers,  and 
would  not  trust  me.  But  there  is  a  key  to  every  heart,  and  I  at  length 
found  the  one  which  would  uidock  hers.  It  was  a  word,  which  hat 
many  times  since  proved  the  talisman  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
brouglit  the  crimson  blush  to  her  cheek,  and  made  her  tones  tremulooL 
yiio  saw  that  I  was  on  the  thrcshohl,  and  started  back  with  what  a 
maiden  often  feels  to  be  conscious  guilt,  when  a  stranger  is  permitted  to 
Inuk  within  lier  heart.  But  there  was  no  need  of  fear,  bojause  I  had 
iouiid  she  had  a  true  woman's  heart.  I  loved  her.  Her  cold  manner 
had  been  assumed  for  concealment,  and  the  indiHercnce  to  all  around 
lier  was  in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  her  ovm.  thonghtg  and  feel- 
ings. »She  had  once  enjoyed  what  society  calls  position,  a  position  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  those  who  now  spoke  her  name  lightly,  merely 
because  she  was  deprived  of  it. 

\Vliat  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  judge  a  sensitive  woman  in  a  mat- 
ter conceniing  which  she  must  die  rather  than  speak  the  truth  !  She 
was  loving  one  to  be  sure,  who  now  said,  '  He  had  never  loved  her, 
never  thought  of  doing  so.'  But  it  was  not  for  love  that  she  was  dying. 
Mow  could  she  prove  that  what  he  said  was  false,  or  else  that  all  1^ 
intercourse  with  her  was  a  Uving  falsehood  ?  The  tones  so  eloquent 
are  not  uttered  in  the  presence  of  others  ;  the  looks  so  full  of  meaning 
are  carefully  guarded  from  the  gaze  of  other  eyes.  In  the  purity  rf 
hirr  heart  she  had  trusted  and  been  deceived,  and  was  tliis  something 
to  blush  for  ?  The  world  says.  Yes,  something  to  be  imprisoned  for, 
.something  to  die  for.  But  we  shall  venture  for  once  to  disagree  with 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Pel  ham  was  sure  that  no  woman  of  proper  self-respect  and 
dignity,  would  be  guilty  of  any  thing  so  unwomanly  as  trusting  a  man, 
unless  he  had  formallv  committed  himself  by  words.  If  I  were  a  man 
1  should  consider  such  a  remark  the  greatest  libel  on  my  «x-  But 
-Urs.  IVlliain  had  grown  so  old  that  she  supposed  the  events  of  her 
youth  were  forgotten,  and  certainly  had  no  suspicion  that  any  one 
would  repeat  them  to  me  and  that  I  should  print  them  ! 

How  true  it  is  \  cannot  tell,  but  *  it  is  said '  that  in  her  youth  thi« 
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good  lady,  who  is  now  so  censorious  concerning  others,  did  actually 
love  one  who  spoke  no  words  of  love  to  her,  and  professed  to  be  exceed- 
ingly surprised  when  he  learned  the  preference  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  ;  and  when  she  was  called  upon  to  give  the  reasons  for 
her  conclusions,  certainly  seemed  to  exhibit  very  shadowy  premises  for 
inferences  so  important.  Yet  she  tliought  she  had  been  greatly  wronged, 
and  pronounced  him  who  had  deceived  her,  or  rather  had  allured  her  to 
the  unpleasant  position  of  indulging  in  unrequited  love,  *  A  coquette, 
an  unprincipled  trifler.'  And  she  had  never  forgiven  him.  I  have 
heard  her  speak  his  name  with  a  terrible  bitterness,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  though  she  little  suspected  that  I  knew  its 
source. 

Now  she  goes  from  house  to  house  gossipping  about  poor  Sarah  Mil- 
ord, wondering  she  could  be  so  weak  and  thus  lower  herself.  How 
little  she  knows  of  the  world  if  she  thinks  thus  to  divert  suspicion  from 
herself,  and  wliat  a  lack  of  true  and  noble  feeliug  she  manifests,  for  any 
reason  thus  to  kMid  her  influence  to  injure  one  whose  sufibruigs  are  suffi- 
cient without  the  taunts  of  a  heartless  world.  What  more  contempt- 
ible spirit  can  there  be  than  that  which  prompts  a  woman  to  prove 
false  to  her  sex,  and  pour  bitterness  instead  of  the  oil  of  healing  into  a 
wounded  heart  ?  Alas  I  that  it  should  be  something  of  which  woman  is 
so  ollLen  guilty.  Poor  Sarah  I  she  knew  what  every  body  was  saying  : 
she  knew  some  were  blaming,  some  were  pityhig,  and  all  were  gossip- 
ping ;  and  he  who  had  wronged  her  knew  it,  too,  and  triumphed  in  her 
sufierings.  But  he  did  not  know  how  thoroughly  ho  experienced  the 
contempt  of  every  noble  mind. 

Poor  Sarah  I  Day  after  day  it  seemed  to  her  that  life  could  not  be 
supported,  and  I  often  trembled  for  her  reason  when  I  witnessed  her 
iits  of  passionate  weeping,  and  was  more  fearful  when  for  days  and 
weeks  she  could  not  weep  at  all. 

Bulwer  says :  *  Of  all  the  agonies  in  life,  that  which  is  the  most  har- 
rowinir  and  jK)ignant,  which  for  the  time  annihilates  reason  and  leaves 
our  whole  organization  one  lacjerated  mangled  heart,  is  the  conviotion 
that  we  iiave  been  deceived  where  we  have  placed  all  the  trusts  of 
love.'  Hut  the  sentiment  was  woven  into  a  novel,  therefore  it  will 
>eem  to  many  not  worth  repeating,  at  least  very  weak  and  foolish.  It 
is  very  w«Nik  and  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  some  to  love  at  all  I 

But  to  he  married  is  nece.-sary  to  respectability.  These  are  some  of 
the  pnjofs  <»i'  the  delicate  manners  in  which  the  blessing  is  sometimes 
sf>nirlit.  We  know  of  several  married  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  amn-injr  tln'Mistdves  by  ad\-erti^ing  for  wives.  Every  evening  they 
are  in  the  habit  ol"  meeting  to  compare  notes,  and  there  are  sometimes 
a  hundred  letters  from  women  of  all  ranks  in  society,  'hoping  the  de- 
scriptions they  jrive  of  themselves  will  prove  satisfactor}'.'  Oflen  the 
real  name  and  residence  are  given  in  full,  and  to  one  single  advertise- 
ment there  came  i'nur  hundred  answers  in  all  sincerity.  Docs  any 
woman  who  reads  this  blush  for  her  sex  ?  In  order  to  judge  rightly  oi 
tiiinirs,  wi-  iiin.-t  go  back  to  causes.  Why  are  all  these  women  so  anx- 
iou.-*  to  get  married  I     Some  of  them  because  of  their  isolated  and  dcso 
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lalo  condition  ;  some  to  be  supiwrted,  and  more  to  Le  respectable  —  be- 
cause so  terrible  a  dis«?race  not  to  be  married  to  something.  She  mnit 
not  compromise  her  delicacy  by  the  slij^htest  token  of  interest  in  any 
man  she  knows ;  but  siie  will  venture  to  solicit  the  acquaintance  a 
those  whom  she  does  not  know,  and  if  she  is  rejected  it  will  not  be 
possipped  about,  and  if  accepted,  why  slie  will  get  a  husband  and  a 
position  in  the  world  ;  she  may  not  be  hai)py,  most  probably  will  be 
miserable,  but  she  is  miserable  any  way ;  it  is  a  venture  in  whidi 
there  is  at  least  a  hope.  We  will  not  condemn  those  who  resort  to  H, 
nor  those  who  bring  about  the  same  result  in  a  conventional  way  ftr 
the  same  reasons. 

But  let  those  who  are  continually  insisting  that  this  and  this  only,  is 
the  '  si)here  of  woman,'  ponder  ibr  a  moment  these  facts.  There 
should  certainly  be  some  accessible  and  proper  avenue  for  all  to  the 
only  proper  sphere,  and  one  that  will  certainly  lead  to  it.  It  cannot 
be  disgraceful  to  reach  in  any  honest  way  the  only  respectable  positioo, 
and  those  should  not  be  blamed  who  are  tempted  to  '  climb  up  some 
other  way,'  rather  than  not  attain  to  it  at  all  I  Educated  as  ihey  aze, 
how  can  they  deserve  censure  for  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wnd- 
ments  instilled  with  every  breath  they  draw  ? 

This  is  one  ol'  the  proofs,  and  one  of  the  least  exceptionable  that 
might  be  given,  to  show  that  *  womanly  delicacy  and  reserve  *  are  nol 
entirely  secure  in  the  present  state  ol'  things.  If  it  is  answered  that 
only  *  shop-girls '  and  servants  lower  themselves  in  this  way,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  say  that  these  are  the  very  women  who  arc  the  least 
likely  to  sacritice  themselves  on  such  un  altar.  It  is  the  women  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  think,  talk,  walk,  and  dance,  who  arc  in  moit 
ilauger,  guard  them  as  you  will.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  watchfulneii 
and  negligence  in  the  education  of  children.  t:H)mcthing  more  is  necei- 
sary  than  earo,  more  even  than  '  good  religious  and  moral  principles.' 
rifnares  and  temptations  allure  the  lirmest,  and  in  an  hour  of  weaknes 
they  may  iall.  Idle  hands  are  sure  to  fall  into  mischief,  and  the 
labor  which  occu]>i(vs  ladies  of  luxury  is  little  better  than  idleneas 
iiess,  and  so  liable  is  ever)'  woman  to  misfortune,  that  there  should  be 
some  refuge  for  her,  tliat  sorrow  may  not  darken  and  utterly  conode 
lier  spirit. 

Love  is  neither  crime  nor  folly.  Unrequited  love  may  be  inexpe- 
ilient,  and  she  nniy  bi*  weak  who  indulges  it ;  but  there  was  never  a 
heart  in  which  true  lov«^  had  dwelt  that  was  not  purified  and  made 
no))Ie  by  its  inlluence.  The  .sin  and  crime  in  the  world,  ordinarily  as- 
cribed to  love,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  it. 

*  Oh  I  that  there  were  more  love  in  the  world,  and  then  these  things 
which  we  condemn  would  not  be.  Love  implies  an  infinite  respect, 
and  the  man  who  has  once  loved  any  woman,  will  feel  some  tender- 
ness for  all.  All  that  was  said  or  done  by  chivalry  of  old,  or  sung  by 
Troubadours,  but  shadows  Ibrth  the  feeling  which  is  in  the  heart  of  any 
(»ne  who  love.*.  Love,  like  the  opening  of  heaven  to  the  saints,  shows 
ior  a  moment,  even  to  the  dullest  man,  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
race.  He  bas  faith,  hope,  charity  l()r  another  being,  perhaps  but  a 
creation  of  lii>  imagination.     »Slill  it  is  a  great  advance  lor  a  man  to  be 
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profoundly  loving  even  in  his  imaginations.  Indeed,  love  is  a  thing  so 
deep  and  beautiful,  that  each  man  feels  that  nothing  but  conceits  and 
pretty  words  have  been  said  about  it  by  other  men.  And  then  to  come 
down  from  this  and  to  dishonor  the  image  of  the  thing  so  loved !  No 
man  could  do  so  while  the  memory  of  love  was  in  his  mind.' 

These  words  we  have  quoted,  not  from  a  novel,  but  from  a  very 
serious  religious  book,  so  serious  and  rcUgious  that  few  who  will  read 
this  would  think  of  taking  it  up.  There  is  no  subject  concerning  which 
there  is  so  much  false  education  and  false  sentiment  as  this.  Among 
many,  love  is  synonymous  with  degradation ;  among  those,  too,  with 
whom  marriage  is  necessary  to  respectability.  The  mother  thinks,  when 
she  has  married  off  her  daughter,  she  is  safe.  This  was  the  feeling  of 
Aunt  Dolly.  Let  us  look  in  upon  the  daughter  whom  she  felt  was 
?-ecure  when  the  law  had  pronounced  her  the  lawful  wife  of  Mr.  Grimm. 
On  a  velvet  lounge,  in  a  little  boudoir  which  opens  out  of  the  saloon, 
reclines  the  lady  whose  respectability  is  unquestioned.  As  we  gaze  at 
her  she  might  be  taken  for  one  of  those  languishing  creatures  who  re- 
pose in  Eastern  harems.  How  elegantly  she  is  dressed  !  how  delicate 
is  her  form  !  how  graceful  is  her  every  motion  !  To  how  many  is  she 
the  object  of  envy  I  If  she  wishes  to  ride,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  so 
daintily  cushioned  and  adorned  that  a  fairy  might  consider  it  a  paradise. 
There  is  an  attendant  for  every  want,  and  gold,  which  she  may  never 
be  at  the  trouble  of  counting,  is  always  at  her  command.  "When  she 
married  that  old  gentleman,  who  might  weU  be  her  father,  her  parents 
could  not  sufficiently  express  their  joy  that  their  daughter  was  about 
to  become  so  honored :  she  at  least  would  reward  all  their  care  and 
anxiety.  This  is  what  the  world  sees.  "What  we  behold,  when  the 
curtain  is  hfted,  may  be  the  fruit  of  their  false  training,  or  a  corruption 
engendered  by  neglect. 

Her  love  was  bestowed  on  another ;  but  she  was  taught  that  love 
was  folly,  and  wealth  absolutely  necessary  to  position  in  married  life. 
It  was  expected  that  she  would  entirely  give  up  the  one  and  take  the 
other.  That  she  resolves  on  a  compromise,  may  be  in  consequence  of 
lier  own  exceeding  wickedness  ;  but  this  wickedness  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  she  has  imbibed.  Do  not  start  back  with 
horror  as  I  repeat  it.  You  have  read  of  such  things  in  French  novels, 
and  very  Ukely  French  novels  have  been  banished  from  your  libraries, 
as  they  were  from  those  to  which  this  degenerate  daughter  had  access. 
But  characters  for  the  French  novelist  do  not  flourish  alone  in  France. 

This  is  the  resolution  made  and  deliberately  repeated  to  her  lover,  by 
one  who  had  been  taught  to  make  respectability  her  standard,  and 
wealth  her  god : 

'  You  have  not  money,  and  therefore  I  cannot  marry  you.  I  must  be 
rich.  I  must  live  in  ease  and  luxury.  I  need  to  please  my  parents, 
and  gratify  the  tastes  which  their  indulgence  has  fostered.  They  ap- 
prove of  my  choice.  I  will  marry  this  old  man  for  his  money  ;  but  in 
all  that  truly  belongs  to  a  husband,  I  will  be  ever  yours.' 

And  when  in  the  midst  of  all  pomp,  and  parade,  and  bridal  array ;  amid 
the  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  the  wedding  fetes,  her  legal  husband  is 
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congratulating  himself  on  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  and  true-heaited 
wife,  and  her  parents  arc  laying  aside  all  anxiety  because  their  danghta 
is  WELL  MARRIED  and  has  a  iwotector,  she  is  planning  secret  and  safe 
meetings  with  lier  paramour  I  And  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  in 
honorable,  a  legal  and  respectable  marriage  !  And  what  is  it  in  ihe 
sight  of  Heaven  ?  How  many  will  bo  shocked  at  this,  who  are  training 
daughters  by  their  false  estimates  of  life,  and  especially  of  love,  for  jnrt 
such  a  step  ! 

Let  us  look  again  upon  the  poor  girl  in  the  sewing-room,  and  again 
contrast  her  in  her  humility  and  desolation  with  this  shameles  daughter 
of  fashion. 

*  She  will  probably  never  marry,'  said  a  shallow  butterfly  of  aociety, 
who  did  not  know  her  story,  but  know  she  was  dependent  on  her  tal 
for  daily  bread.  She  herself  had  married  a  dissipated,  dissolute  spend- 
thrift, who  had  wasted  her  fortune,  and  so  ill-treated  her  that  she  ^m 
now  divorced.  But  this  she  seems  to  think  an  infinitely  more  hons^ 
able  and  desirable  position  than  not  being  married  at  all,  and  in  this  u 
far  from  being  alone.  '  Sarah  is  not  one  to  please  gentlemen,'  addi 
Mrs.  F ;  *  there  are  some  girls  men  never  do  take  a  fancy  to.* 

Wliat  a  pity  she  seems  to  think  it  is  '  not  to  be  taken  a  fancy  ta*  So 
much  better  it  is  to  bo  dandled  a  little  while  as  a  toy,  and  thencastoot 
like  rubbish,  to  be  fancied  and  forsaken. 

No,  it  is  not  likely  Sarah  will  marr}%  but  not  because  she  is  entirely 
unappreciated  even  by  gentlemen.  Marriaffe  and  money  have  beai 
oflered  her  many  times,  but  she  will  not  requite  them  with  H  blighted 
heart. 

And  what  will  she  do  ?  Wliat  has  she  to  live  for  ?  She  can  only 
live  for  herself  and  those  whom  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  bless.  Sbc 
goes  from  house  to  house  to  sew.  Those  who  employ  her  treat  her  as 
an  inferior,  and  in  every  coterie  is  repeated  tlio  story  of  her  unfortunate 
love  as  a  testimony  against  lier  self-respect ;  but  though  she  feels  keenly 
the  sting  of  the  viper,  she  does  not  swerve  from  her  high  purpose  and 
strong  resolution.  She  is  perhaps  guilty  of  the  folly  of  feeding  upon 
her  sorrow,  but  is  ever  patient,  diligent,  and  cHicient.  Her  taste  is  in 
requisition  to  give  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  arrangements  of  many 
a  drawing-room,  to  design  the  toilets  for  many  an  opera,  ball,  and  party 
at  which  she  is  not  invited  to  be  present,  not  because  she  is  not  grace- 
ful, pretty,  and  educated,  too,  but  because  misfortune  visited  her  family, 
and  she  is  dependent  uj)on  her  needle  for  suj)port. 

But  she  will  not  sew  many  years  :  the  hectic  is  upon  her  cheek,  and 
the  pallor  upon  her  temple.  Those  who  read  this  may  not  know  her, 
but  you  may  yet  meet  in  your  daily  walks  or  employ  in  your  families 
some  gentle  maiden,  whom  you  conmient  upon  as  dejected,  unhappy. 
and  jierhaps  disagreeable,  whose  heart  you  have  never  tried  to  under- 
stand, and  whose  noble  i)urity  it  should  be  your  study  to  encourage  and 
comnu' nd.  "VVJio  would  not  prefer  to  see  a  daughter  like  her,  rather 
than  the  polluted  thing  whoni  the  world  calls  fortunate  and  honored? 
Yet  families  like  this,  and  the  society  of  which  they  are  the  ( 
arc  training  hundreds  and  thousands*  to  follow  her  example. 
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On  old  Katahdin's  rocky  side 

A  giant  pine-troo  grow, 
Aud  proudly  o'er  the  forest  wide 

Its  spreading  branches  threw. 

The  winds  among  its  dark  boughs  sang, 
Like  ceaseless  water's  flow ; 

And  murmurs  as  of  ocean  came 
From  the  dim  woods  below. 


For  centuries  that  noble  pine 

Had  stood  in  lofty  pride, 
Though  winds  had  rolled  the  forests  green, 

Like  ocean's  billowy  tide. 

And  oft  its  spreading  arms  on  high 

Had  wrestled  with  the  storm, 
Nor  time,  nor  winds,  nor  lightning's  flash, 

Could  scathe  its  noble  form. 

But  when  the  snow  lay  cold  and  deep, 

On  hUl,  and  vale,  and  plain, 
Along  the  glistening,  trackless  waste, 

A  sturdy  woodsman  came. 

And  as  he  viewed  the  tapering  spire, 

Like  Grecian  column  true ; 
A  vision  came  across  his  mind, 

Of  ships  on  ocean  blue. 

With  lofty  masts  and  cordage  trim, 

A  nd  swelling  canvas  white, 
The  starry  banner  of  our  land, 

And  fluttering  pennons  light 

The  woodsman  stood  beside  the  tree 

And  wide  his  axe  he  swung ; 
Till  with  the  heavy,  measured  strokes, 

The  forest  echoes  rung. 

Anon  he  paused  to  breathe,  and  wiped 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow. 
Tie  listened  as  the  echoes  died, 

And  heard  in  murmurs  low, 
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Stranpro  and  commingled  whisperingR, 

That  came  from  far  and  near, 
As  if  the  Epirits  of  the  wood 

Was  gathering  round  in  fear. 

His  task  resumed,  the  axe  he  plies, 

Until,  with  rushing  sound, 
Jb'rom  his  proud  height  the  g^ant  pine 

Game  crashing,  thundering  down. 

A  deep,  sad  moan  ran  far  and  wide, 

Through  every  forest  glen ; 
As  when  in  death  some  noble  heart 

Falls  from  the  ranks  of  men. 

Spring  came,  and  now  the  sun's  warm  rajs 

On  broad  Penobscot  gleam : 
A  branchless  trunk  the  pine  is  borne 

Adown  the  winding  stream. 

Far  from  its  native  hills  away, 

It  Uoated  silently 
To  whore  the  sparkling  waters  meet 

And  mhiglo  with  the  sea. 

At  length  on  shore  again  't  is  drawn, 

And  sliapod  by  skilful  hands: 
The  main-mast  of  a  gallant  ship 

The  lofty  pine  now  stands. 

Firm  braced  with  hempen  cordage  strong; 

And  block,  and  cliain,  and  line, 
It  rises  from  the  oaken  deck 

Above  the  sparkling  brine. 

Around  the  forest-king  no  more 

The  rolling  woodlands  sweep. 
But  foam-capped  waves  that  rise  and  &11 

Upon  the  ocean  deep. 

No  more  his  dark  green  boughs  shall  sing 

To  every  passing  breeze ; 
But  his  white  sails  shall  clasp  the  winds 

That  bear  him  o'er  tlio  seas. 

Go  forth,  proud  ship,  and  win  thy  &mc, 

The  fleetest  on  the  waves ; 
The  strongest,  when  around  thy  fijrm 

The  wildest  tempest  raves. 

And  long  mayst  thou  as  proudly  bear, 

0  lofty  mountain  pine  I 
Our  nation's  honored  stars  and  stripes 

Above  the  foaming  brine. 
FryJmrg^  (Maine.) 
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With  a  little  band  of  faithful  ibllowers,  we  find  freedom  tempest-tost 
upon  the  Atlantic  in  1620.  After  a  long,  perilous  voyage,  the  May- 
Flower  is  safely  moored.  Consecrated  to  her  holy  cause,  the  banner  of 
Liberty  is  planted  on  the  barren  rock  of  Plymouth.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
kneel  in  gratitude  to  the  God  of  their  sires,  and  the  welkin  rings  with 
their  psalms  of  thanksgiving. 

'  TnouGn  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
The^  but  augment  the  deep  and  swelling  thoughts 
Which  overspread  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.' 

Free  from  institutions  that  were  repugnant  to  their  feehngs  ;  far  separ- 
ated from  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  court  remarkable  only  for  its 
debauchery,  with  a  profligate  monarch  at  its  head,  the  Puritans,  with 
a  rigid  faith  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  Providence,  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  mighty  empire  of  freedom,  that  was  destined  to  command  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  world.  The  plough  soon  furrowed  the 
virgin  soil,  and  the  ring  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the  forest.  School- 
houses  were  erected,  colleges  were  founded  and  endowed,  and  the  spires 
of  their  churches  pointed  to  their  eternal  home.  The  rocks  and  the 
glens  of  New-England  that  once  echoed  with  the  horrid  war-whoop  of 
the  Indian  soon  rang  choral  with  the  stirring  songs  of  freedom.  In- 
dustry was  encouraged,  and  labor  was  rewarded.  Colonies  sprung  up 
rapidly,  and  flourished  in  different  parts  of  America.  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  were  settled  by  the  English,  and  New -York  City  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1612.  States  were  formed,  and  entered  into  a  bond  of 
union,  adopting  the  title  of  United  States,  September  ninth,  1776.  The 
blood  that  had  been  shed  at  Lexington  and  at  Bunker-Hill,  quickly 
aroused  the  whole  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  the  consequence.  That  immortal  instrument 
emanating  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  country,  and  boldly  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  times,  immediately  inspired 
the  ^people  of  every  state  and  territory  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  freedom,  and  in  the  honesty  and  unbending  resolu- 
tion of  those  who  pledged  *  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,*  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  native  land,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

*  Easier  were  it 

To  hurl  the  root«d  mountain  from  its  base, 

Than  force  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  men 

Determined  to  be  free.' 

The  press  in  the  trying  times  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  achievement  of  national  independ- 
ence. The  first  newspaper  that  was  started  in  the  United  States  was 
in  1701.  It  was  styled  the  Boston  News-Letter,  and  lasted  for  seventy 
years.  Simultaneously  with  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  in 
1719,  commenced  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  at  Philadelphia. 
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Six  years  afterward  the  Nvw-York  Gazette  made  its  appearance. 
Sliortly  after  that  periotl  every  State  could  l)oast  of*  its  priiitiiijr-presses 
and  its  ne\v.<i)apcr.s.  Liberal  principles  were  ditiiised  throughout  the 
lauil.  The  enlire  ireedoiu  ot'the  jire.ss  was  secured  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  What  has  lieen  the  consequence  ?  Every  reli- 
gions denuiuination  and  every  political  party  has  its  daily  and  hebdom- 
adal or'rans.  Apart  from  newspa])ers,  the  number  of  original  works  now 
[)ulilisheil.  Ilie  reprints  of  the  works  of  foreign  antliors,  the  sectarian, 
political,  scientilic,  and  literary  ])criodicals,  is  wholly  inconceivable  and 
nniKiralleled  in  tlie  history  of  literature.  By  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
freedDin  is  secured  and  perpetuated.  Tyrants  dread  its  influence. 
llonesv  men  can  face  the  truth  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  court  in- 
ve-'tiiriition  into  their  actions.  Bad  men  hate  the  means  that  give 
pu!»Jicity  to  their  rascality.  A  iVee  pre.*.**  will  speedily  tear  a  crown 
fr(»ui  a  despot's  brow,  and  overthrow  the  histitutions  that  are  oppressive 
to  mankind.  Give  continental  Europe  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
every  bh'od -stained  throne  will  tumble  down.  Paper  bidlets,  when 
freely  levelled  aijainr-t  tyranny  and  corruption,  do  more  havoc  than 
the  leailen  messenircrs  of  musketry.  Experience  tells  us  *  the  pen  is 
miirhtier  than  the  sword.' 

Isolated  as  we  are  in  Caliti)mia,  with  no  youtliful  associations  to 
att:!cli  us  to  the  State,  at  the  same  tune  feeling  a  cordial  interest  in  its 
'growing  jirosperity.  tluMv  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  its  welfare  and  the 
ha[)[)in«v-s  t)f  its  people,  than  the  cultivation  of  social  virtues  ;  the  edu- 
cation of  tlie  rising  generation  ;  tlie  elevation  of  good  men  toofRces  of 
tru^l.  anvl  respoiL^ihility  ;  the  pnrily  of  (>nr  legislative  halls  and  courts  of 
jnstici'  ;  the  fearless  administration  of  onr  laws,  and  the  encouragement 
of  a  high-toned  and  incorrnpiible  press.  The  press  ivhen  unfettered  is 
an  omni])otent  engine  oi'  i)ower,  ami  when  directed  against  oppression, 
nni-t  inevitably  ])rostrate  the  Ininglitiest  system  of  despotism  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  can  frame.  As  lightning  purifies  the  air,  so  on  inde- 
pendent press  will  impart  a  salntary  tone  to  the  moral  atmosphere 
around  u.s.  It  protects  the  sanctuary  of  the  fireside,  and  places  on  the 
pedc'tal  of  Fcorn  the  sacrilegious  scoundrel  "who  'would  dare  to  blast  its 
hajjpiness  and  peace.  It  is  a  shield  to  the  ballot-box  ;  it  is  *  a  terror  to 
evil-doers.'  It  exposes  state  and  municipal  abuses.  It  tears  the  mask 
!nnii  liy})ocrisy,  and  seeks  to  send  tlm  criminal  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
Trnmj)et-tonszued  it  demands  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  unequivocally 
CM  nil  M I  out  to  the  assassin  and  the  robber.  It  breathes  not  vengeance, 
out  in^i^ts  upon  justice  being  done.  If  the  necessity  of  a  gibbet  besug- 
jjesied  by  a  free  jness.  it  is  not  that  the  iiuioccnt  may  suller,  but  that 
irniby  wretches,  recking  with  crime,  may  die  the  ignominious  death 
whi(di  they  deserve. 

Tiiere  never  was  a  State  where  the  influence  of  a  free  press  was 
more  needed  than  in  California.  Un])rincipled  adventurers  have  come 
in  fcwarms  to  these  shores  with  no  loftier  object  in  view  than  the  per- 
petration of  crime.  They  find  their  advocates  in  our  courts  ;  they  find 
(Corruption  presiding  on  the  bench.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  see 
murderers  swaggering  in  oar  streets,  smoking  witli  the  blood  of  their 
victims,  biddhig  defiance  to  the  laws,  and  laughing  at  the  futile  at- 
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tempts  of  baffled  justice  to  send  them  to  prison  or  the  scaffold.  We 
see  men,  occnpyiiinr  high  official  positions,  cordially  taking  them  by  the 
hand  and  congratulating  them  upon  their  escape.  The  heart  sickens 
at  the  conteinplatiou  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Can  we  wonder  that 
our  population  does  not  increase  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  so  many 
respectable  lamilies  leave  California  with  no  intention  of  returning  ? 
Shall  we  invite  people  to  the  State,  and  welcome  them  with  Bowie- 
knives  and  revolvers  ?  Old,  worn-out  political  demagogues  from  the 
East,  with  no  respectable  antecedents,  and  notorious  bullies,  swindlers, 
and  gamblers  have  been  appointed  to  office,  and  in  many  cases  been 
blindly*  elected  to  frame  State  and  mimicipal  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  people.  No  man  whose  private  character  is  associated  with  vice 
and  disiionesty,  ought  to  be  trusted  for  his  public  virtue.  The  man  who 
is  innnilbj  had  cannot  be  'politically  good.  He  who  would  wrong  his 
neighbor  would  swindle  the  public.  The  man  who  would  hazard  the 
means  upon  which  a  family  may  be  depending  for  support  at  the  des- 
perate game  of  chance,  would  not  scruple,  if  in  power,  to  gamble  away 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Are  such  men  fit  to  be  legislators  ?  Ought 
such  men  to  lill  our  jjublic  offices  ?  Heaven  and  earth  unite  in  saying, 
God  forbid  !  Throuirh  fear  or  interest,  the  newspapers  generally 
have  been  dumb  on  this  subject.  Stock-jobbing,  banking,  speculating, 
office-holding,  and  advertising  inffuence  muzzle  their  independence. 
The  BfiUrtin  wns  a  splendid  exception.  All  honor  to  the  man  of  ir- 
re]>r(>aclial)le  character,  who,  with  clean  hands  and  uprightness  of 
motive,  buckles  on  the  armor  of  moral  courage,  and  from  the  citadel 
of  freedom  hangs  out  '  his  bamicr  on  the  outer  wall '  and  hurls  defiance 
to  the  lie>li'ging  foe.  The  sword  of  truth  was  a  terrible  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  .1  aines  King  of  William.  Cowards  and  ruffians  trembled  at  its 
glance,  ('orruj)lioii  stagirered  at  its  touch.  He  did  not  court  respect, 
but  coininaiiiled  it.  Wm  boldly  faced  threatened  danger  and  treated 
with  di^iiiillod  contempt  his  paltry  traducers.  He  was  a  public  bene- 
factor anil  it'lt  iKM-fectly  secure  in  his  editorial  career,  sustained  as  he 
was  bv  the  whnle  moral  strength  of  tlie  community.  In  the  ffill  vigor 
of  manliood  he  was  shot  down  by  an  infamous  felon  from  the  prison  of 
Sini:-Siiig.  Tens  of  thousands  weep  his  loss  in  California,  and  millions 
will  \(''  live  to  bless  his  honored  name.  Had  the  murderer  of  the  la- 
menti'd  Kinir  n«)t  heen  hung  by  the  citizens,  the  scaffold  never  would 
hav."  l.ern  nrctcMl  for  him  by  the  constituted  authorities.  They  were 
his  iVifinN  and  his  boon  companions.  No  doubt  future  honors  were  in 
store  t<  r  ill  •  a.-sassin.  Little  did  his  abettors  dream  that  Casey,  the 
cho-.'ii  iii^inmi' lit  of  their  infamy,  when  he  aimed  the  fatal  bullet  at 
tin-  lipu-t  (I  Kinir,  was  iriving  the  death-blow  to  all  the  schemes  and 
intri'/ii"  «>t  lii<  corrupt  a.<sociates,  that  he  was  securing  the  gallows  for 
hiiiist  li  ami  hani.-hiiient  for  his  friends  ;  that  he  was  invoking  a  terrible 
power,  whi.'li.  wlitii  oriranized,  would  sweep,  irrespective  of  position, 
every  villain  Jroin  the  State. 

IinjMi'h'tit  and  unprincijded  lawyers  prostitute  their  talents  in  the 
advocacy  «'!'  vice,  and  in  eloquent  metaphors  attempt  to  justify  the 
dcMJ.  i.t'  atrocinn-i  criminals  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  to  gild  the  dens 
of  intaiiiy  in  nur  midst  with  the  charms  of  virtue.     They  glory  in  their 
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triumphs  and  proudly  receive  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Such  a  deplorable 
state  of  morab,  so  unblushingly  promulgated  by  perverted  genius,  is 
dangerous  to  our  institutions  and  utterly  subversive  of  all  that  is  good 
in  society.  The  grand  and  leading  objects  of  a  free  press  ought  to  be, 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  social  morals  in  the  State  ;  to  stem  the  tide  of 
political  corruption ;  to  increase  the  means  of  education  ;  to  support 
Christianity  undefiled  by  sectarianism,  and  to  pull  from  her  altars  the 
cobwebs  of  an  antiquated  superstition ;  to  attack  and  expose  abuses 
wherever  they  exist ;  to  drag  crime  from  darkness  into  light ;  to  il- 
luminate ignorance ;  to  banish  ruffians  from  our  boundaries ;  to  sup- 
port candidates  of  good  character  for  public  offices ;  to  redive  the 
burden  of  taxation  under  which  we  groan  by  a  system  of  wholesome 
retrenchment ;  to  break  up  oppressive  monopolies  and  corporations ;  to 
purify  our  Legislature  and  our  courts  ;  to  protect  private  rights,  and  to 
hold  sacred  the  domestic  roof ;  to  shield  from  danger  the  innocent,  and 
to  inflict  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  guilty  ;  to  encourage  every 
project  that  aims  at  the  glory  of  our  common  country  and  the  prosperi^ 
of  the  people  ;  to  make  California  tho  home  of  an  enlightened  freedom, 
where  industry  is  rewarded  and  contentment  and  peace  reign  in  every 
dwelling,  and  to  earnestly  labor  in  the  cause  of  transmitting  unimpaired 
to  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Jaxk  Lnm. 
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Thr  glory  hath  departed  from  the  year : 
Tlio  rain  is  falling  from  tho  Rombre  sky ; 
And  the  wind's  greeting  as  it  sweepetli  by, 

TTatii  a  strange  tone  of  sorrow  and  of  fear  ; 

While  loud  above  its  wailing  voice  I  hear, 
With  a  deep  thrill  of  awe,  the  ocean's  roar, 
As  break  the  waves  against  the  desolate  shore, 

Sounding  like  far-off  thunder  to  the  oar. 

Tho  leafless  branches  of  tho  stately  trees 
Are  writhing  as  with  anguish  in  the  blast ; 
The  heavy  clouds  are  drifting  slowly  past, 

Like  storm-beat  vessels  on  the  wintry  seas ; 

Tho  vale  is  desolate :  tiie  hills  are  bare : 
And  mark  at  times  how  savagely  the  rain 
Smites  the  sad  earth,  that  seemcth  to  complain 

Of  having  lost  all  that  was  once  so  fair. 

And  the  gloom  deepens  as  the  by-gone  days 
Come  thronging  back:  for  in  the  olden  place 
I  see  a  fair  and  young,  but  saddened  face ; 

Wo  parted  early,  taking  diflferent  ways, 

And  yet  there  wa«  but  little  cause  for  strife ; 
But  when,  too  late,  my  sinful  pride  was  gone, 
I  found  that  I  had  madly  trampled  on 

The  only  happiness  of  a  weary  life. 
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II      O      F      E      R    . 

Where  the  piaiit  mountain-shadows  from  the  blue  Inn's  swelling  breast, 

Frownin;;^  oll'tho  longing  sun-light  in  their  sullen  grandeur  rest; 

In  that  fair  and  happy  valley,  sentinelled  by  Titan  bands, 

Quaint  ofTspiiug  of  centurial  years,  the  town  of  Innspruck  stands: 

Uich  in  tlio  lore  of  a  mighty  past,  in  legend  and  in  story ; 

Rich  in  high-hearted,  honest  sons,  a  country's  truest  glory; 

Rich  in  iU  old  Cathedral  Church  with  clustering  ivy  spread, 

Tiie  Santa  Croce  of  the  land,  where  sleep  her  noble  dead ; 

Rich  in  the  memories  which  haunt  its  columned  aisles  like  prayer, 

Which  sanctify  the  vast,  dim  nave,  and  pictured  oriels  there. 

Oh  I  a  solemn  thing  it  is  to  tread  at  twilight's  shadowy  hour, 

Its  marble  floor,  with  spirit  hushed  by  its  spells  of  mighty  power ; 

When  a  golden  glory  hovers  o'er  the  pale  Madonna's  brow, 

And  sculptured  sainte,  in  robes  of  light,  before  her  presence  bow ; 

When  Kaiser  Maximilian  still  a  kingly  homage  claims, 

And  stalwart  kniglits,  in  glittering  steel,  wait  round,  and  jewelled  dames; 

Wlien  the  bold  Crusader's  red  cross  gleams,  and  sword  and  helmet  shine, 

As  when  from  trampled  Paynim  hordes  he  wrested  Palestine. 

But  I  turned  from  these,  and  pacing  slow  o'er  the  pavement  rainbow-strewed, 

Sought  where  the  brave  Tyrolean  chief  in  stainless  grandeur  stood, 

With  his  own  loved  banner's  blazoned  folds  drooping  around  his  head. 

And  the  falchion  in  his  strong  hand  grasped,  in  the  twilight  blushing  red. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  stately  tomb  a  grateful  emperor  gave. 

To  grace  his  patriot  in  death,  whose  life  he  scorned  to  save, 

The  tlirilling  memories  of  the  past  trooped  forth  before  mine  eye : 

In  green  Passeyer's  quiet  vale  I  saw  the  hostelrie. 

Where  Hofer  pledged  his  jovial  guests  beside  the  festive  board. 

And  the  merry  jest  and  laugh  went  round,  and  the  generous  wine  was  poured ; 

Or  where  the  westering  sun  his  burning  bulk  had  hid 

Behind  the  old  dead  earth-quake's  tomb,  the  mountain  pyramid. 

And  the  village  magnates  clustered  round  in  the  gentle  vespertine. 

Where  the  long  way-side  grew  green  beneath  the  over-archiug  vine ; 

While  their  locks  were  wet  with  the  fragrant  dew,  a  pleased  attention  gave 

To  Hofer's  manly  bursts  of  cheer  or  words  of  wisdom  grave. 

Wiien  the  lurid  sun  of  Austerlitz  went  down  in  blood  and  shame. 

And  bitter  Presburg's  hollow  peace  with  a  deadlier  anguish  came : 

And  Fran'CIS  Hapshur(}'s  honor  as  king  and  man  lay  low, 

When  he  sold  like  sheep  his  loyal  friends  to  an  old  and  hated  foe ; 

And  the  smothered  indignation  burst  with  a  volcanic  swell, 

When  the  fierce  conscriptor's  bugle  blew  their  liberty's  wild  knell ; 

And  the  mountain  torrents  from  their  heights  leaped  with  a  madder  spring, 

As  they  bore  the  signal  saw-dust  on  for  the  nation's  gathering. 

And  the  Eisach  and  the  Inn,  the  Adige  and  the  Drave, 

To  the  leader's  sign,  a  deeper  roar  and  a  swifter  current  gave ; 

And  the  star-communing  snows  flushed  with  the  beacon  light. 

Which,  kindled  on  Seriolis,  caught  every  tower  and  height ; 

And  the  messengers  of  fate  from  chalet  to  chaldt, 

From  house  to  house  cried,  *  It  is  time ! '  when  dawning  brought  the  day. 

And  the  mountain  cohorts  gathered  with  their  trusty  rifles  there, 

And  each  bullet  held  a  death  which  gave  no  space  for  prayer ; 

And  the  gallant  Hofer  led  them  on  for  *  God  and  Father-land,' 

With  the  cruciflx  upon  his  breast  and  the  red  wine  in  his  hand; 

And  beside  the  roaring  ELsach  they  beat  the  Leaguers  down, 

And  taught  the  dying  Dittfurt  in  Innspruck's  rendered  town, 

'  They  need  not  school-trained  generals  to  lead  to  victor-fights, 
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Who  strike  for  lioarths  and  altnrH,  for  (iOD  find  Iniman  ri^'hts.' 

AVlicn  Iho  hope  \vlii(.'h  roso  at  Kssling  at  Wa.crrain  lay  full  low, 

And  di\«ad  VicMina  ibllowcd  with  two-fold  emphasis  of  wo: 

Then  swelled  the  jrranite-i>uriv)se  in  \i(n'^o  and  miii-uiirht  jjlen, 

To  scale  the  deeper  depth  iheir  king  had  sunk  for  iheni ; 

And  they  filled  tiieir  ancient  larches  and  hound  with  iron  o'er, 

And  sent  diMianee  and  iiuiek  death  with  the  cannon's  thunder-roar; 

And  they  slu»ijr  tlie  eairer  rocks  o'er  the  mountain  pass  below, 

'Tn  name  of  the  Fatiikk,  Sojf,  and  \Un.\  (Jiiost  now  let  tho  ^ood  rope«  l'o-  * 

And  Dantzic's  picked  Bavarians  found  a  bloody  fate,  luiboujrht, 

For  what  the  avalanche  had  spared  the  deadly  rille  souiiht; 

And  tho  rilnoknor  an<l  the  IJrenner  pave  back  the  victor  cry, 

As  from  Pontelag  and  the  Yama  a  hundred  years  pone  by. 

So  won  the  ]K\i«ant-bravcs  each  lipht  by  tho  nol.ile  Hofkh  led, 

Wiiile  tlie  timiil  lord,*  with  kniplitly  spurs,  inploriously  lied; 

So  ruleil  the  patriot-chief  o'er  his  native  land  that  day. 

And  no  foe  was  tiiere.  save  tho  sleeping  hosts  wlio  minpled  with  the  clay: 

While  'neatli  tho  llauntinp  tri-color,  in  hi^  sliatlered  home  once  more, 

The  wretclied  Fuancls  sold  friends,  child  to  tho  haughty  oomiucror. 

I3ut  there  came  at  last  a  fearful  time  of  darkness  one  mi^ht  feel, 

A  cup  of  tremblinp  to  be  drained,  their  kinp  liad  helped  to  deal: 

"When  the  eaj^'les  of  their  mountains  sent  forth  dospairinp  cries, 

^Vs  the  Gallic  standards  lloated  their  poMen-rinped  eyes. 

And  their  hope  jrrew  stark  do^pair,  and  their  heart's  s«^  hiph  and  bold, 

Turned  cliill  ami  pray  in  llioir  mii^hty  wo  like  the  Xionr:  of  old, 

When  tho  luckless  brave  wiio  I'ailedt*)  make  his  pravc  in  tlie  bloixl-stained  suow, 

Met  tlie  hatelul  doom  of  the  red  bripand  from  the  proud,  ohivalric  foe. 

And  the  chief  who  had  fouphl  his  country's  llpht  so  fearlessly  and  well, 

When  the  striie  was  done.  I'ound  no  restiup-place  where  his  wearied  foot  might  dwell ; 

IJut  they  tracked  him  forth  in  the  bitter  cold  frc^ni  Alpine  height  and  glen, 

As  ye  track  from  his  mid-night  foraging  the  wolf  to  his  bloody  den; 

And  they  set  a  j>rice  on  his  honored  head  with  ilieir  f.^ar  c(Miunensurato, 

As  brutes  bid  fur  sealps,  or  men  for  brutes  they  s-.-ek  to  exterminate. 

And  when  the  frozen  mi»l-night  lay  dark  upon  the  earth. 

With  a  quick,  sharj)  tread,  a  goodly  troop  ul  grenadiiTS  came  forth: 

And  the  liilse  friend  and  traitorous  jiriest  —  may  his  name  be  cursed  I  —  DoN"AY, 

Showed  the  perilous  jialh  up  the  di/zy  heipht  to  the  ice-entomlvd  chalet ; 

Then  statelier  swelled  liis  lolly  form  as  he  stood  before  tlicm  there, 

And  named  his  name  hi  a  voice  that  rose  electric  on  the  air. 

]»ut  they  loaded  him  with  shackles  in  ignoble  hate  and  dread. 

And  bore  him  through  tho  pleasant  pl;ic<s  where  his  golden  youth  had  fled: 

And  they  tore  his  stricken  wife  and  chihlren  from  his  side. 

While  the  torrent  of  his  tears  swept  down  the  barrier  of  his  pride; 

And  where  t!ie  Mantuan  fonress,  like  a  murdortr  .scowls  unshriven. 

They  shut  him  from  the  pooilly  lipid  and  the  blessed  air  of  lieaven. 

Then  in  wretched  mockery  of  law  in  bootless  judgment  sate, 

For  an  iron  will  and  a  stony  heart  had  preiirdained  his  fate. 

So  a  lile  of  grenadiers  came  up  beti»ro  the  blushing  sun. 

And  the  rattle  of  llieir  nniskets  told  when  the  direlul  deed  was  done: 

And  am./(h(.r  noble  sjiirit  the  crystalline  city  trod. 

And  tho  voice  of  blood  cried  out  once  more  to  an  avenging  God. 

Long  years  went  by,  and  that  mouldering  P)rni  C4imo  back  to  the  haunts  of  men  : 

Gauls  vultjire  now  was  stitVand  stark,  and  the  nations  breathed  again ; 

So  they  bore  him  from  his  ipiiet  rest  by  Mincian  nmrnmrs  spelled. 

Through  the  'Via  Dolorosa  '  back,  while  mournful  nuLsic  swelled; 

And  war-searred  veterans  stottd  forth,  companions  old  and  dear. 

And  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and  trusty  sword  they  laid  upon  his  bier: 
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And  a  woeping  nation  followed  through  that  quaint  old  Innspruck  town, 
'Till  tliey  laid  their  honored  burthen  in  the  Santa  Croce  down ; 
And  high  and  solemn  rose  the  mass  and  the  requiem  gently  died, 
As  they  loft  him  to  his  rest  by  Kaiser  Maximiuan's  side. 

So  a  dreamer  and  a  wanderer  from  the  land  beyond  the  wave, 

Mused  beside  the  sculptured  marble  rising  fair  above  his  grave, 

And  the  lesson  laid  to  heart  amid  the  gathering  gloom : 

The  cold  Hght  of  a  monarch's  grace  shines  only  on  the  tomb.  Asia. 


A     MONTH     AT      THE      RACKET. 

The  overture  to  *  Donna  del  Lago,'  which  was  given  with  great 
effect,  being  over,  the  first  question  was,  what  shall  we  do  now  :  have 
tableaux,  charades,  recitations,  or  tell  stories  ?  The  Captain  proposed 
the  latter,  to  which  we  all  assented,  provided  he  would  commence  first. 

As  the  suggestion  came  from  him,  he  could  not  refuse,  and  therefore 
began  as  follows : 

THE        MOOSE        FIGHT. 

*  You  all  recollect,  in  going  up  the  East-Inlet,  about  four  miles  from 
its  mouth  there  is  a  large  bend,  known  as  *  Moose-Bend.'  This  name 
was  given  to  it  by  our  valued  and  valiant  friend  Higby,  from  its  being 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  encounter  with  an  enormous  moose,  one  of  the 
largest  of  his  species,  in  which  ho  and  my  brother  Stephen  were  the 
heroes.  The  Lieutenant  was  of  the  party,  though  not  in  the  boat  at 
that  time,  and  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  as  I  have  it  from 
my  brother's  own  lips. 

*  They  had  floated  all  the  way  up  the  Inlet  without  seeing  a  deer, 
and  were  on  their  way  back,  when  reaching  this  bend,  they  descried, 
as  they  thought,  the  eyes  of  a  large  buck  not  ten  rods  off,  which,  to 
their  astonishment,  took  to  the  water,  and  was  making  direct  for  their 
boat.  Before  they  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  the  animal  was 
nearly  on  them.  Stephen  fired,  as  he  said,  right  between  the  horns, 
which,  looming  up  in  the  obscure  light  of  their  dimly-burning  *  Jack,* 
appeared  like  two  huge  hemlocks  stripped  of  their  leaves.  This  had  no 
cfFect  but  to  make  him  snort  a  little,  not  even  changing  his  course  ;  so, 
on  he  came,  until  within  three  yards  of  the  boat,  when  Stephen  let  him 
have  the  other  barrel.  This  time  he  sent  forth  a  terrific  roar,  and 
plunging  forward,  upset  their  skiff',  spilling  them,  of  course,  both  into 
the  river. 

*  Higby  made  for  the  shore,  and  my  brother  for  the  boat,  kicking 
away  lustily  in  the  direction  of  the  hunter's  voice,  for  it  was  as  dark  as 
Erebus,  their  *  Jack  '  of  course  being  extinguished,  apprehensive  that  the 
moose  might  attack  him  in  the  water,  for  they  now  knew  it  to  be  a 
bull-moose,  and  of  the  largest  kind. 
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*  They  were  both,  very  much  mortified  that  the  animal  should  have 
escaped,  as  they  now  heard  him  bellowing  through  the  woods  at  an 
awful  rate,  fairly  *  making  night  hideous.' 

*  From  the  gurgling  sound  he  made  when  roaring,  they  were  satisfied 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  throat,  and  that  they  would  find  him 
not  far  oil'  in  the  morning,  so  they  marked  the  spot  by  the  stake,  which 
you  see  yet  remains,  ^although  it  is  ten  years  sijice  the  occurrence,) 
turned  the  water  out  ot  their  skiff,  and  supplying  their  lost  paddle  with 
one  of  the  seats,  (leaving  their  rifles  and  every  thing  sinkablc  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,)  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  camp,  which  they 
reached  at  day-break. 

*  John  and  our  friend  the  lieutenant  here,  were  startled  from  their 
beds  by  tlie  shouting  and  whooping  they  made,  and  supposed  they  had 
killed  at  least  a  half-dozen  deer  :  so  you  can  imagine  their  surprise  when 
they  related  their  atlventure. 

*  After  warming  themselves  thoroughly,  and  taking  a  cup  of  hot  tea, 
they  all  started  oil'  again,  taking  the  hounds  with  them  and  two  boats, 
tbeling  confident  they  would  bring  home  a  moose  weighing  not  less  than 
half  a  ton. 

*  In  this  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  After  tracking  him 
ibr  over  a  mile,  tlirough  bushes  covered  with  blood,  they  came  to  a 
swamp,  so  thick  and  miry  that  even  the  dogs  could  not  enter  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impenetrable  to  any  animal  but  a  moose,  and  for  that  reason  no 
doubt  he  had  sought  refuge  in  it. 

*  After  making  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  penetrate  the  thicket, 
they  were  obliged  most  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  chase,  all  sadly  dis- 
appointed, and  Stephen  mortified,  as  he  could  not  understand  why, 
when  so  near  to  him,  he  had  not  killed  him  instantly. 

*  Thus  ended  this  famous  moose  encounter,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  that  spot  is  called  Moose-Bend  ;  and  it  is  now  for  the  Lieutenant  to 
say  how  near  I  have  stuck  to  the  truth  in  the  relation  of  it.* 

*  Too  near  by  half,  my  dear  Captain  ;  not  a  word  of  exaggeration  or 
of  embellishment.  Had  /  told  it,  I  should  have  seasoned  it  with  a 
little  of  the  marvellous,  such  as  a  death-struggle  in  the  water  between 
Stephen  and  the  moose,  with  Higby  swimming  to  the  rescue,  just  in 
lime  to  save  his  life,  by  plunging  a  knife  into  the  throat  of  the  moose, 
etc.,  etc.,  or  something  of  that  sort,  just  enough  to  make  it  spicy.' 

'  Well,'  exclaimed  Onkahye,  *  you  can  spice  up  your  own  story  as  much 
ar  you  please,  for  it  is  now  your  turn,  as  we  must  proceed  according 
to  rank.' 

*  The  story  that  I  shall  relate  is  one  that  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tion of  fiction  to  render  it  spicy,  for  the  naked  truth  will  so  tax  your 
(jredulity  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  even  doubt  the  testimony  whence  it 
was  derived,  namely,  my  oivn  mother  ayid  aunt,  both  of  whom  I  have 
heard  relate  it  so  often,  that  I  almost  fancy  I  was  myself  an  eye-^N-itncss 
of  the  facts  which  they  solemnly  attested  occurred  in  the  old  homestead, 
and  before  their  own  eyes. 

*  It  will  also  prove  to  you  that  this  doctrine  of  *  spiritualism,*  which 
has  sot  the  world  agog  for  the  last  three  years,  turning  the  heads  of  law- 
yers and  professors,  and  even  of  divines,  is  of  no  modem  origin,  as  these 
events  occurred  as  far  back  as  the  last  centur\'. 
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3tors    of    t|)e    <2lnoclt;ftiji    ^\t\: 

*  About  the  year  1790,  there  lived  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Poughkeepsic 

a  very  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  T ,  with  wh^pa  resided, 

in  the  capacity  of  domestic,  a  young  girl  whom  we  shall  call  Sarah. 

*  This  girl  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  great  personal  charms,  which 
had  won  for  her  the  title  of  the  'Belle  of  the  Village.' 

*  Among  her  numerous  admirers  there  was  one,  a  thriving  Dutch 
shoe-maker,  Hans  Van  Tassel,  whose  attentions  to  her  amounted  to 
persecution,  as  she  could  not  endure  him,  and  would  never  give  him  the 
least  encouragement,  for  she  was  no  flirt. 

*  One  day  when  Hans  was  urging  his  suit  with  more  than  usual 
ardor,  and  would  not  Usten  to  her  entreaties  to  cease  his  persecutions, 
she  playfully  slapped  his  face.  Like  a  touch  from  an  electric  battery, 
this  blow  seemed  instantaneously  to  turn  the  current  of  his  passion  from 
the  warmest  love  to  the  direst  hate,  and  with  the  remark  that  *  he 
would  be  revenged  for  tliis,'  left  her,  his  heart  swelluig  with  evil 
passions. 

*  Sarah  felt  rcHeved  that  she  had  so  easily  got  rid  of  him,  (as  she 
thought,)  so  that  his  remark  made  no  impression  upon  her,  and  for  the 
two  weeks  following,  felt  happier  than  she  had  done  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

*  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  of  long  duration,  for  on  a  bright  Sunday 
moniing,  while  walking  to  church  with  one  of  her  more  favored  suitors, 
she  heard  a  noise  behind  her,  precisely  like  the  somid  of  a  hammer  on 
a  cobbler's  lap-stone.  On  looking  around,  and  seeing  no  one,  she 
thought  it  very  strange,  as  the  noise  appeared  so  close  to  her.  Suppos- 
ing it  might  be  imaginary,  she  asked  her  companion  whether  he  heard 
it.  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  quite  distinctly  ;  but  probably  it  may  proceed 
from  your  shoes  on  this  hard  road,  (for  it  was  winter  time  ;)  let  us  step 
into  the  adjoining  field.' 

*  Tliey  did  so  ;  but  there  it  was,  still,  rap,  rap,  rap  !  They  crossed  a 
pond  that  was  frozen,  and  even  there,  as  if  from  utider  the  ice,  came 
the  same  mysterious  knocking. 

'  Her  coinj)anion  then  suggested  riding,  as  he  thought  it  might  pro- 
ceed from  something  about  her  person,  and  would  cease  when  not  in 
motion.  So  tliey  hailed  a  neighbor,  who  was  going  by  in  his  wagon, 
also  on  his  way  to  church,  and  getting  in,  what  was  their  horror  to  find 
the  noise  even  louder  than  ever,  rap,  rap,  rap  I  as  if  knocking  on  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon. 

'  She  now  became  so  nervous,  that  on  arriving  at  the  church-door, 
she  dared  not  enter,  and  entreated  her  firiend  to  accompany  her  home 
again. 

'  The  noise  pursued  her  all  the  way  to  her  house,  and  even  within  its 
walls.  Up-stairs  or  down,  in  the  garret  or  the  cellar,  sitting  or  walk- 
ing, on  the  bed  or  on  a  sofa,  was  this  continuous,  monotonous,  unearthly 
sound  ringing  in  her  ears. 

'  It  was  not  a  disease  of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  poor  girl,* 
for  every  one  in  her  vicinity  heard  it  just  as  distinctly. 
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'  This  state  oF  things  continued  for  a  week,  when  her  tortures  were 
increased  by  perceiving  that  every  thing  she  approached  would  fly  from 
her.  Chairs  and  tables  would  move  irom  their  places,  pillows  fly  from 
the  bed,  and  cvof  her  shoes  ami  stockings  tcould  be  pulled  from  her 
feet  by  some  mysterious  agency. 

'  This  last  was  witnessed  by  my  mother  iu  her  own  father's  home, 
(where  she  was  brought  by  Dr.  T on  a  visit,  the  families  being  in- 
timate,) iu  presence  of  at  least  a  dozen  persons,  three  of  whom  are  still 
living,  and  who  I  have  heard  frequently  corroborate  the  above  facts. 

'  During  all  this  terrible  persecution,  the  afflicted  girl  never  (noe 
thought  of  her  discarded  lover,  until  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  he 
might  i)ossibly  have  an  agency  in  it ;  but  on  going  to  his  shop  they 
found  it  closed,  and  ascertained  that  he  had  lefl  the  village  on  the  vny 
same  tlay  the  knocking  was  first  heard,  and  could  discover  no  traces 
where  he  had  gone  to. 

'  Under  this  mysterious  dispensation  the  poor  girl  became  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and  unless  some  means  of  driving  oat 
the  demon  which  pos^^essed  her  was  discovered,  it  would  soon  prore 
fatal. 

'  At  this  time  there  was  living  in  the  neighborhood  an  old  wonxin. 
who  hat  I  long  been  fauicus  for  her  prescriptions,  and  was  looked  upon 
with  a  degree  of  awe  by  the  villagers  from  the  surprising  cures  she  hid 

edectod.     As  a  dernier  re.ssort,  she  was  applied  to,  and  Dr.  T 

WHS  prevailed  upon  to  try  an  exj)eriment  wliich  she  recommended,  and 
which,  strange  to  say,  was  successful ;  for  after  six  M'ccks  of  intenfle 
mental  suflering,  the  e\dl  spirit  left  her,  and  in  a  short  lime  she  le- 
fovered  her  Ibrmer  health,  but  never  her  usual  spirits.  Thus  ends  my 
story.  1  am  not  astouislied  at  that  smile  of  incredulity,  Metoah,  fori 
would  not  ])elieve  it  myself  dared  I  doubt  the  testimony  of  a  mother's 
lips.  Jk\^ide,  there  are  no  doubt  many  other  witness  living,  as  it 
created  nn  excilement  at  the  time  which  reached  even  to  Fliiladelphia, 
(where  Congress  was  then  in  session,)  so  that  many  of  the  memben 
went  up  to  prove  with  their  own  eyes  whether  such  incredible  events 
could  be  true.' 

'  But  how  was  she  cured  ?  M'hat  was  the  experiment  ?'  all  the 
ladies  exclaimed  in  a  breath. 

'This  the  Doctor  would  never  reveal,  and  always  avoided  any  al- 
lusion to  the  subject. 

'  Now.  ladies,  't  is  your  turn,'  said  the  Captain,  commencing  with  the 
eldest.  At  this  there  was  some  dispute  who  was  entitled  to  the  pie- 
eedence  on  that  account,  but  filially  Onkahyo  said  that  if  a  recitation 
would  answer  instead,  she  would  try  and  recollect  a  piece  of  poctiy 
composed  by  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  and  which  she  believed  had 
never  been  in  piint.     It  is  called  the 

•LIIILE      PET      PLANT. 

*  A  FLORIST  a  sweet  little  blossom  espied. 
Tliat  jrrcw  like  its  anci'atora  by  the  n)aa-sidc : 
Its  iH-rfnnic  was  sirnijU?,  its  colors  were  few, 
Vet  this  llowor  limked  fair  in  the  spot  where  it  grew. 
The  florist  espicid  it  and  said :  *  I  '11  enchant 
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The  botanical  world  with  the  sieht  of  this  plant : 
Its  loaves  ahull  be  sheltered  and  carefully  uurdod, 
All  the  world  shall  be  charmed,  though  I  met  with  it  first 
Under  a  hedge/ 

<  He  carried  it  home  to  his  hot-house  with  care. 
And  said :  *  Though  rarer  exotics  are  ihere, 
This  little  plant  when  I've  nourished  its  stem 
In  tint  and  in  fragrance  shall  imitate  them. 
As  none  will  suspect  from  the  road-side  it  came, 

*  Rhodum-sidum '  I  Ml  call  it,  a  beautiful  name ; 
While  botanists  through  their  glasses  shall  view 
lis  beauties,  none  will  suspect  that  it  grew 

Under  a  hedge/ 

'  But  when  this  little  plant  first  shook  off  the  dirt 
Of  its  own  native  hedge,  it  began  to  grow  perl. 
And  tossed  its  proud  head  on  seeing  that  none 
But  exotics  were  round  it  —  thought  itself  one. 
As  a  wild  flower,  all  would  have  owned  it  was  fair. 
And  praised  it,  though  handsomer  flowers  were  there; 
But  when  it  assumes  hot-house  airs,  we  see  through 
The  false  tint  of  its  leaves,  and  suspect  that  it  grew 
Under  a  hedge. 

*  In  the  by-ways  of  life,  oh  I  how  many  there  are 
Who,  being  born  under  some  fortunate  star, 
Assisted  by  beauty  or  tulents  grow  rich. 

And  bloom  in  a  hot-house  instead  of  a  ditch, 
And  when  they  despise  not  their  own  simple  stem, 
The  honors  they  grasp  m:iy  gain  honors  for  them; 
But  when  hke  this  little  plant  they  begin  to  grow  pert, 
We  soon  trace  them  to  their  original  dirt 
Under  a  hedge.' 

Onkahye  had  scarcely  finished  her  recitation  when  a  shout  like  an 
Indian  war-whoop  was  heard  from  ofi'  the  lake,  starting  us  all  on  our 
feet.  We  rushed  from  the  camp,  seized  our  rifles,  and  ran  to  the  shore 
to  see  wliat  untimely  visitor  came  thus  to  intrude  upon  our  little  band. 
What  was  our  delight  on  recognizing  the  voice  of  an  old  friend,  and 
when  his  boat  reached  the  shore,  out  jumped  Andrew  Newcome  into 
(he  arms  of  Hawkeye,  who  embraced  him  as  a  brother.  We  were  all 
rejoiced  to  see  him  the  more  that  we  knew  he  must  bring  letters  for 
the  ladies,  for  we  had  now  been  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  wilderness 
witliout  any  tidings  from  home. 

Those  who  have  been  a  long  time  at  sea,  when  homeward  bound, 
and  speak  a  vessel  recently  from  the  port  they  are  striving  to  reach, 
t;an  judge  of  the  anxiety  and  joy  we  experienced  as  we  awaited  the  an- 
swers to  the  thousand  inquiries  we  put  to  him  in  a  breath. 

Then  came  the  reading  of  the  letters,  (for  he  brought  some  for  all 
t!ie  ladies,)  which  fortunately  contained  naught  but  good  news. 

Afterward  the  papers  were  glanced  over.  Sebastopol  not  yet  taken. 
No  deaths  among  our  friends.  An  accident,  however,  had  occurred  to 
one  of  mine,  which  came  near  proving  fatal,  and  from  the  noble  con- 
•luct  of  a  little  boy  oidy  thirteen  years  of  age,  deserves  more  than  a 
[)assing  notice. 

The  father,  Mr.  B ,  an  artist  of  great  merit,  went  out  fishing 

near  Hell-gate,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  another  gentleman.  By 
some  carelessness  the  boat  was  upset,  and  after  struggling  some  time  in 
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the  water  trying  to  regain  the  boat,  the  noble  little  fellow  cried  out : 
*  Never  inind  me,  dear  father,  but  save  yourself  for  mother's  sake.' 

Providentially  they  were  seen  from  another  boat,  and  were  rescued 
just  as  they  were  going  down  for  the  last  time  locked  in  each  other's 
arms ;  for  what  father  could  desert  such  a  child  in  that  awful  hour, 
even  for  a  fond  wife's  embrace  ? 

Brave  boy  !  such  a  speech  is  worthy  of  a  Lawrence  or  a  Nelson.  May 
you  long  live  to  be  the  pride  of  your  parents  and  an  honor  to  your 
country  I 

The  excitement  produced  by  this  advent  being  somewhat  subsided, 
wo  repaired  to  the  supper-table,  which  the  ever-provident  Higby  had 
covered  with  all  the  *  delicacies  of  the  forest.*  *T  is  needless  to  say 
that  our  new-come  visitor  did  most  ample  justice  to  it,  for  he  had  not 
eaten  a  mouthful  since  morning,  had  ridden  thirty-five  miles  on  horse- 
back and  rowed  five,  performing  in  forty-eight  hours  from  New- York, 
what  took  us  four  days  to  accomplish. 

20th  August.  —  Clear,  with  a  young  moon.  No  floating  to-night. 
Being  our  last  night  at  the  Racket,  we  manned  all  the  boats  and  went 
upon  the  lake  to  take  of  it  a  last  farewell.  Bon-fires  were  lighted  on 
the  several  islands  and  points  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp,  not  of  rejoic- 
ing, as  they  are  generally  demonstrative  of,  but  to  dispel  the  gloom 
that  pervaded  our  hearts  at  leaving  a  spot  that  had  been  endeaxcd  to 
us  by  BO  many  delightful  scenes  and  so  much  unalloyed  pleasure. 
What  a  calm  and  lovely  night  it  was  I  The  stars  shone  with  unusual 
lustre,  paling  the  youthful  moon  just  struggling  into  existence  ajs  it 
sank  behind  the  distant  hills.  Not  a  ripple  marred  the  brilliant  re- 
flections of  our  bon-fires,  which  (as  they  burnt  so  near  to  the  water's 
edge  you  could  not  distinguish  the  reflected  from  the  real  light)  ap- 
peared like  vast  comets,  floating  with  the  stars  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  while  Sehenedau  with  his  flute  waked  up  the  echoes  of  those 
silent  hills,  until  tlie  beauty  of  the  original  music  was  lost  in  the  thrice- 
repeated  notes  the  nymph  gave  back,  as  if  overjoyed  at  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  after  the  long  silence  to  wliich  she  had  been  condemned  by 
Juno.* 

So  enwrapped  were  we  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  conscious- 
ne=s  that  it  was  our  last  night  of  forest-life,  that  it  was  mid-night  ere 
w'd  retired  to  our  camps  to  seek  that  repose  so  necessary  to  fit  us  for 
the  toilsome  journey  on  the  morrow. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-first  was  the  saddest  of  any  yet  expe- 
rienced in  the  camp.  Long  and  dismal  were  our  faces  when  we  as- 
sembled at  breakfast  to  partake  of  our  last  meal  on  our  rude  pine  table. 

Afler  placing  the  baggage,  (which  had  been  marvellously  reduced,) 
we  proceeded  to  demolish  our  camps  and  dining-shanty.  This  was  a 
melancholy  but  imperative  duty,  otherwise  they  would  be  used  by  other 
parties,  to  the  destniction  of  all  the  fine  wood  in  the  vicinity,  which,  as 
I  before  mentioned,  was  the  property  of  our  respected  commander. 
Wliile  the  demolition  was  going  on,  we  received  a  visit  from  our  neigh- 

♦  E<;ho,  one  of  the  nymph%  was  pnnlAhed  by  Jitno,  for  playing;  a  trick  open  hor,  by  depiiring 
her  of  all  control  over  lior  tongne,  neither  able  to  speak  b^fire  another  has  spoken,  or  to  be  aitcot 
uhon  one  has  spokep. 
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bora  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  Si  Wood,  wife  and  daughter,  on 
whom  wo  bestowed  all  our  superfluous  clothing. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Captain  gave  the  signal  for  departure,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  boat  after  boat  pushed  from  the  shore,  and,  forming  a  line, 
six  in  number,  advanced  in  solemn  procession  toward  the  North-bay, 
leaving  '  Sand  Point '  and  all  its  delightful  memories  behind  us,  never 
perhaps  to  be  visited  by  the  same  party. 

The  day  was  most  lovely,  and  as  we  rounded  the  point,  from  each 
boat  was  discharged  a  '  farewell  gun,'  which,  like  a  volley  o'er  a  sol- 
dier's grave,  was  the  loudest  demonstration  we  could  make  of  our  grief 
at  departure. 

With  tlie  assistance  of  a  fine  southerly  breeze  we  soon  reached  the 
point  of  debarkation,  but  wliat  was  our  dismay  to  find  no  horses  to  convey 
our  lugGfage  to  the  wrecked  wagon  which  had  broken  down  three  miles 
beyond  Albany  Mountain,  to  which  (a  distance  of  fourteen  miles)  we  of 
course  had  to  walk.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  baggage 
behind  us,  caretiil,  however,  to  take  the  provisions  with  us,  which 
Higby  carried  in  his  jiack. 

We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles  when  we  met  the 
teamster  riding  at  a  killing  pace,  having  found  the  horses  about  four 
miles  back  on  tluir  way  home.  On  reaching  Beach's  Lake,  we  had  re- 
course a<rain  to  the  boat<,  lor  the  use  of  which  I  would  here  thank  Dr. 
Brandretli,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  ladies,  who  found  great  relief 
from  thein  after  walking  lour  miles. 

We  reached  Albany  ^lountain  at  five,  without  any  accident  or  inci- 
dent worthy  of  note.  The  Captain,  with  Higby,  immediately  went  to 
examine  the  broken  wagon,  wliich  lay  about  three  miles  further  on,  and 
returned  with  rather  long  faces,  being  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  re- 
paired so  as  to  be  stronir  enough  to  carry  the  ladies  or  even  the  baggage. 
This  news,  however,  dui  not  dishearten  our  fair  companioiLs  in  adven- 
tures, although  much  fatisrued  by  their  walk  of  twelve  miles,  and  nine 
mile.s'  boatinL^ 

2-3th.  —  Hn^ke  up  canij)  at  seven.  On  reaching  the  wagon,  found 
that  Hiirby  (wli)  liad  been  to  work  at  it  since  sun-rise)  had  succeeded  in 
making  it  .-troii'rer  than  ever,  and  that  too,  whhout  a  nail,  screw,  or 
rope,  u>in'j  in  their  stead  wooden  pins  and  withes  of  birch. 

Our  troubles  did  not  en<l  here,  for  we  had  a  balky  horse,  who  would 
either  not  ^^o  at  all,  or  else  with  such  a  rush  as  to  stave  every  thing  to 
pieces  over  the  rocks  and  jrulleys  which  co.i.^tituted  our  road.  The 
ladies  soon  found  it  wis  less  fatiirning  to  walk,  so  they  accomplished 
tlie  reniaiiiil.'r  (.f  the  distance  to  Stillwater  on  foot,  regafing  themselves 
with  ra-|)h(  Til  -i  which  lined  the  road  in  great  abundance. 

We  hen'  ma- 1'  a  halt  of  two  hour:?  to  dine  and  bait  the  horses.  All 
started  a'jain  to  walk,  the  Cajjtaiu  ordering  me  to  remain  behind  to 
hrinfr  on  the  haiiLMire,  as  it  re(|uired  the  greatest  care  and  skill  to  keep 
our  unruly  t«'ain  t"n»in  dashing  the  wajron  to  pieces.  The  teamster 
walked  behind  to  pick  uj)  the  articles  that  were  constantly  thrown  ofl' 
by  the  violent  jerk-  and  succussions,  which  frequently  came  near 
pluuirinfr  ni'  h<:i<ll'.nir  into  the  bushes. 

I  had  proceed' 1  in  this  way  about  three  miles,  when  I  met  Pofier 
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running  toward  me  with  the  tidinn^s  that  Onkahye  had  fainted  and 
was  lying  in  the  road  about  a  half-mile  ahead. 

On  reacliing  the  spot  I  found  the  Major  bathing  her  temples  with 
water,  wliich  iu  a  few  minutes  lirought  her  to. 

After  administering  a  few  drops  of  the  only  medicine  we  took  with 
us,  (brandy.)  she  revived  sutficieutly  to  be  placed  in  the  wagon,  and  the 
Major  taking  a  seat  aloiigsiile  of  her,  we  proceeded  on  ;  the  horses  having 
exhausted  somewhat  ol'tlieir  fu*e,  were  rather  more  tractable. 

About  a  mile  furtlier  on  we  met  the  other  ladies,  who  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Captain,  to  ride  ;  as  tliere  was  evidence  of  an 
approaching  storm,  it  was  desirous  to  get  to  Fiuiton's  before  night-fall. 
Tliis  we  aecomplislicd  without  any  other  incident,  just  as  the  stoim 
commenced. 

"We  were  rejoiced  here  to  find  some  friends  who  had  driven  thirty-five 
miles  that  day  especially  to  meet  us. 

After  giving  satisfactory  answers  to  the  multitude  of  questions  with 
which  we  deluged  them,  we  sat  down  to  a  most  sumptuous  supper,  to 
which  'tis  neeiUess  to  say  we  did  ample  justice,  as  our  walk  of  twenty- 
Iwo  miles  h;id  given  us  somewhat  of  an  ai)petite. 

'S\d  August.  —  Left  Fentt»n's  at  eight,  in  the  rain  ;  ladies  in  the 
(carriage,  (which  was  sent  here  to  meet  us,)  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
baggage-wapon. 

Had  not  proceeded  tliree  miles  Ix^fore  the  carriage  made  a  grand 
*  smash-up,'  and  was  obligeil  to  scnid  one  of  the  Imnters  back  to  Fenton's 
for  his  farm- wagon. 

In  about  two  liours  the  old  gentleman  himself  made  his  appearancOi 
with  a  nice  stronar  fopfcss  wairon,  not  quite  so  comfortable  in  a  pelting 
rain  as  if  it  had  been  coveretl. 

Leaving  (Toodale  (the  driver)  to  take  care  of  his  horses  and  wreck, 
we  continued  on  and  reached  Constable ville  at  eight  o'clock  that  even- 
ing without  further  accident. 

Thus  ended  this  tamou<  expedition,  to  wdiich  uncle  Robert  alluded, 
and  to  whom  you  are  imlebted  ibr  the  rn/ful  or  pleasure  derived  from 
its  perusal.  It  was  productive  not  only  of  a  vast  deal  of  enjoyment  to 
all  the  party,  but  conduced  wondert'ully  to  their  health,  especially  of 
the  ladies,  who  gained  so  much  in  Wfiiiht  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
by  tlieir  friends.     Witii  a  rrsuw''  of  the  game  killeil,  I  conchide. 

One  bear  ;  twenty-tour  drer  ;  five  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds 
si)eckled  trout,  besiile  a  quantity  of  small  game,  such  as  partridges, 
pigeons,  and  rabbits. 


LINK:^      HY      OUR     •  T  II  K  F.  F.  -  T  E  A  H     OLD.' 

TiiKRi:  was  a  T^ittlk  Man.  sind  he  liad  a  Littlb  Gpx, 

And  li(>  slmt  a  Lfttlk  Kvimiit  ivid  it: 
Anil  iImto  was  a  I^k;  M  vn,  iiiui  liu  hid  ii  BiQ  Clux, 

And  he  ^hot  u  Uiu  IClepuant  wid  it! 
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SERGEANT       WALLIS  *GOOD      LONG       REST. 


BT     ICBISTBR     JOHAWK. 

'  Sebobaitt  Wallir,  an  English  soldier,  who  had  soen  bloody  work  In  the  Crimea,  and  was  a 
surrivor  of  the  entry  of  the  Bedan,  returned  in  safety  to  his  native  land  with  his  war-worn  com- 
rades. Kntering  the  camp,  he  threw  down  his  knapsack,  exclaiming:  'Now  I  am  safe  in  good 
old  England,  I  shall  have  a  good  long  rcst^  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  ere  he  fell  npon  his 
knapsack  dead.' 

He  had  braved  Crimean  dangers : 

He  had  entered  the  Redan : 
Side  by  side  with  Britain's  bravest, 

Fought  her  foemen  man  to  man ; 
Before  the  rough,  dark  Malakoff 

lie  heard  the  grnpe-shot  rattle ; 
He  faced  Death's  blazing  cannon-throat 

In  the  red  heat  of  battle. 
In  the  wars  of  tho  Crimea, 

At  storming  of  Redan, 
Death  forbore  to  make  a  victim 

Of  the  hero  in  the  van. 
Death  was  busy  at  tlie  Malakoff, 

He  spoke  in  cannon's  rattle, 
But  quailed  beneath  that  Sergeant's  glance 

In  the  red  hour  of  battle. 

Ho  walked  forth  among  his  comrades, 

On  his  own  dear  native  shore: 
The  fair  sun  of  peace  had  risen, 

And  war's  tempests  all  were  o'er; 
And  down  he  threw  his  knapsack  then, 

And  said  with  joyous  breast : 
*  I  'm  safe  in  good  old  England  now, 

I'll  have  a  good  long  rest.' 
Tliere  amid  his  war-scarred  comrades. 

On  his  country's  much-loved  shore, 
"When  the  storm  of  war  was  ended, 

And  the  grape-shot  whizzed  no  more. 
There  he  fell  upon  his  knapsack. 

And  that  man  of  dauntless  breast, 
Never  more  to  leave  Old  England, 

Found  in  truth  *  a  good  long  rest* 

Death,  who  shrunk  from  grappling  with  him 

In  the  strange  Crimean  land, 
Now  was  proud  to  do  him  honor, 

Proud  to  serve  at  his  demand. 
He  desires  a  lasting  furl6ugh, 

Death  responds  to  his  behest, 
And  safe  in  his  'good  old  England,' 

Seals  the  soldier's  'good  long  rest' 
Guard,  ye  Britons,  guard  his  ashes, 

Plant  the  laurel  o'er  his  breast : 
Let  no  hand  of  fnend  or  foeman 

Ever  mar  his  'good  long  rest' 
JV;  vfUm^n,  ( riL)  Sept.  10, 1 85«. 
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EPITAPH      IN      THE      DESERT. 
*OCB     OXLT     CHILD, 

'  9  ra  t    little    ^arg, 

'  FOUR  YKAB8  OLD.' 


TfiAT  was  the  epitaph,  cut  plain  and  fair 
On  a  thin  alii)  of  buard,  and  planted  deep 
Where  a  slight  mound  arose. 

The  tents  were  spread 
Of  a  dense  throng,  that  toward  the  land  of  ^>ld 
Toiled  like  a  caravan.    And  many  an  eye 
Of  those  rude  campers  moistened  as  it  traced 
Tho^«e  simple  words,  left  by  a  father's  hand, 
Like  peorl-drops  in  the  desert. 

Full  of  glee 
"NVa.^  little  Mary,  when  at  first  she  loft 
The  spreading  elm-trees  at  her  p-and-sire*8  door, 
For  childhood  loreth  change,  and  leaps  to  go 
Where'er  the  parents  lead.     Well  pleased  was  she 
With  the  large,  gorgeous  prairie-flt»wers  to  till 
liasket  and  i)inaft)re.     But  day  by  day 
Long,  weary  travel  wore  her/anii  her  cheek 
Lost  hue  aiid  roundness. 

As  the  evening  ftar 
Week  after  week  looked  forth,  her  dro«pmg  heart 
I/onged  for  the  nursery  and  the  downv  bed  — 
To  whose  white  pillow  Sleep  so  sweetly  came, 
Wooed  by  the  mother's  hymn.    When  stern  Disease 
More  sorely  smote,  her  mind  went  wandering  back 
To  its  far  home,  and  simple  rural  jo  vs. 
The  merry  kitten  that  with  her  would  plaj 
At  hide-and-seek,  amid  the  mantling  vines ; 
The  sparkling  wutc-r  in  its  rock-bound  fimni, 
Where  she  might  freely  drink ;  her  own  fair  bush 
Of  berries  in  the  garden ;  each  of  these 
Murmuring  she  named,  with  faint  and  wildering  words. 

'  Mother  I  ihe  ct>w  *s  come  home  \ '  and  eager  reached 

Her  little  cup  for  the  fresh  draught  of  milk. 
Alas!  poor  mother!  ofttimes  will  she  weep 
Wild,  gushing  tears,  at  that  remembered  laoe, 
So  pale  and  wishful. 

When,  for  the  last  time, 
Her  arms  around  that  tiny  form  were  wrapped, 
Shiif^dering  she  heard  that  cold  lip  say : 

'GoodDigbtl 
Good  night !    The  candle  's  out  I    Put  me  to  bed  !  ^ 

Yes,  yes.    And  thy  good  morning  shall  t>e  spoke 

Hy  swt'f't- voiced, ungols'tbat  shall  bear  theo  home 
To  the  Divine  Kkdkkmer. 

Innocent  Iambi 
T  were  better  for  thy  parents  to  have  kept 
Thee  in  their  bosom,  and  forsworn  the  gold 
Of  Californiun  mines. 

Thought  they  not  bo. 
As  slowly  toward  that  stranger  clinio  they  fared, 
Bearing  the  grief-load  ?  U  K.  a. 

Harifora^  (Conn.,)  (7c<.  1, 1850. 


l^oC.j  Sclfrtliasms,  lOo 
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DT   PAUL  SIOQVOLK. 

Ki:^;\->3      OP     A      CITT      RAIL-ROAD     CONDUCTOR. 
PART    "nVBLVt 

*  Ho  for  Kansas  I  *  These  bloody  skirmishes,  the  winged  words  of 
telcf^raphic  report  ever  and  anon  tell  of,  frequently  recall  to  my  mind 
tlie  events  of  a  visit  I  once  made  to  the  battle-field  of  Lexington.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1^^43,  I  walked  from  Cambridge  and  stood  on  the 
*  battle-ground  '  tliat  liad  so  often  filled  the  vision  of  my  childhood.  I 
now  recall  the  uneasy  feeling  that  overcame  mo  as  I  tried  in  vain  to 
grasp  and  realize  the  astounding  fact  that  my  feet  trod  this  soil  so  fear- 
fully consecrated  to  liberty.  There  was  a  plain  green  sward,  and  over 
it  hung  a  wide-spreading  tree.  The  wind  was  soft,  the  sky  over  head 
was  calm  and  blue.  The  country  around  and  about,  the  fences,  fields, 
trees,  houses,  looked  old  and  not  too  carefully  looked  after.  There  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  spot  from  many  other  road-side  places.  Yet 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  with  '  soul  so  dead '  as  to  stand  here 
unconcerned.  I  was  not  unmoved.  '  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom 
now'  the  vague  half  mental  half-physical  sensations  that  crept  and 
wantlered  through  myself  at  that  moment,  I  should  bo  glad  to  do  it. 
Their  evanes<^'ent  shadows  eluded  my  grasp,  but  a  reverential  awe, 
solemn,  iluiiib,  antl  inarticulate,  prevailed. 

I  encountered  uj)()u  the  hal  tie-ground  Jin  aged  man  named  Harrington. 
He  was,  1  believe,  the  sole  Hurviving  living  spectator  of  the  battle.  He 
was  then  a  lad  some  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
ot'tlie  whole  alliiir  from  beirinning  to  end.  He  told  me  in  a  frank  and 
simple  manner  all  he  saw,  for  he  was  too  young  to  have  participated  in 
the  event.  •  Some  iljrty  or  Jifiy  men,'  said  he,  '  had  assembled  in  the 
morriinir.  lontr  before  the  break  of  day,  in  anticipation  of  the  approach  of 
th"  Hritish  troops,  for  martial  law  had  already  been  understood  to  be 
JeclapMl,  and  a  body  of  men  were  exjKKJted  to  march  that  day  toward 
Lcxintrton  and  Concord,  to  get  possession  of  stores  supposed  to  be  there. 
Alter  waitinjr  a  lonir  time  witliout  any  signs  of  their  appearance,  some 
of  tlie  Anu'ric:ins  disj)ersed  and  went  to  their  homes,  while  others  re- 
mained upon  the  ground. 

*  Ali*)nt  sun-risi^  the  '  R^-I-coats'  came  up  the  road  and  formed  in  a 
line,  a  f«*\v  ro«U  distant,  opposite  the  sturdy  little  band  of  Lexingtonians. 
Major  Pitcairn  rodr  up  and  gave  his  men  the  command  to  *  fire.*  The 
Firitish  s<»Miers.  iM-lievinir  themselves  not  quite  degraded  to  the  character 
of  iMitch  T-^,  stirp-d  not  a  mus<de.  It  was  an  awful  pause.  The  hand 
of  brr)t)i«'r  was  r:iised  asrainst  brother,  but  no  blood  had  been  spilled. 
The  red  <uii  was  just  rising:  to  set  ujwn  the  mutual  wrath  of  many  who 
wi'p'  y»'t  boinid  to:rrt}nr  l)y  f»trongc»t  bonds  of  peace  and  good-will.  The 
feky  wa^  it<  rat  in  and  the  irrass  as  crecn  as  now,  and  it  was  hard  to  con- 
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ceive  liowiiiaiiy,  mjiiiy  years  of  refrrel  must  pass  away,  how  many  prayers 
must  arise  to  heaven  from  the  jrood  and  great,  before  the  little  blood 
now  about  to  jrush  Ibrth  at  tlie  eali  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  should  be 
dried  up  and  for<ToUen.     It  was  an  awful  pause. 

'  *  Damn  you,'  cried  Piteairn  in  a  towerinsj:  rase  ;  *  why  don't  you 
fire  ? '  Upon  this  iiirther  suffiiestion,  the  British  soldiers  discharjred  their 
jruns  over  the  heads  of  the  Americans.  Piteairn  was  now  almost  beside 
himself  with  passion.  '  Hell  I '  he  shouted.  '  Shoot  the  damned  rebels  I ' 
At  tliis,  his  soldiers  levelled  their  pieces  Jind  fired  upon  the  little  band 
of  volunteers.  Many  returned  the  lire,  ti^ome  fell  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  some  iled,  while  others  remained  stantlinsr  their  frround  and  return- 
inir  the  lire  airain  and  again,  until,  under  the  descendinfr  shower  of 
balls,  their  brains  bespattered  the  prround.  This  was  the  lirst  blood 
slied  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Ah  I '  said  Har- 
rinirton,  *  it  was  but  a  little  blood  spilled  upon  that  ground,  and  the 
earth  greedily  withdrew  it  from  tlie  siirht ;  but  there  went  up  from 
it  an  incensi'.  that  reached  even  to  the  throne  of  God.  That  God  who 
said,  *  Vouireance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,'  granted  beyond  the  capacity  of 
tlioir  wishes,  the  dying  j)rayer  of  the  brave  sjnrits  who  fell  before  my  eyes 
in  that  merciless  massacre.'  The  old  man's  lips  quivered  as  he  spake 
these  impassioned  words,  and  it  was  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  how  this 
terrible  event  had  taken  hold  of  his  youthful  mind,  and  clung  to  it  as  a 
poisoned  garment  tlirouirh  the  torrid  heats  of  manhood,  and  the  wintry 
snows  of  aire.  Pray  Heaven  may  ever  avert  the  spilling  of  fratricidal 
bluod  upon  American  soil  again  I 

pai;t  TniuTi.EX. 

AYi:  have  a  'philosopher'  who  rides  in  our  cars.  He  generally  rides 
in  those  hoiu's  when  we  have  few  passengers,  and  he  has  found  in  me 
so  profound  a  listener,  I  believe  he  selects  my  car  for  that  I  dare  not 
oiiend  him  by  calling  his  name  in  public,  for  he  has  a  shyness  that  tells 
me  nothing  could  mortify  him  more.  I  shall  call  him  Pembroke.  He 
is  certainly  a  thoughtful-looking  man,  and  much  of  his  talk  sounds  bo 
strangely  in  this  Babel-like  city,  (where  there  is  such  confusion  of 
tongue*,  and  all  about  'money,')  that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
his  *  wis(i  saws '  are  good  sense.  He  is  a  man  of  at  least  forty-live 
years  of  age.  He  is  of  a  dark,  saturnine  complexion,  prone  to  melan- 
choly. I  guess,  and  to  fits  of  abstraction  1  cannot  fail  to  see.  His  dress 
is  of  sombre  hue,  wi'h  little  diversity  of  color,  yet  he  is  always  neatly 
attired,  and  evidently  very  careful  of  his  person.  His  carriage  is  not 
erect  enonirh  to  indicate  bold,  manly  finnness,  and  I  judge  there  is  a 
cautious,  shrinking  timidity  at  the  bottom.  He  must  be  something  of 
a  scholar,  or  reader,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  from  the  allusions  and  illus- 
trations he  uses,  many  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  understand  or  appre- 
ciate. He  has  a  winning  smile  when  he  chooses  to  put  it  on,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  is  not  as  often  as  1,  for  one,  should  wish.  Whether  he 
has  any  occupation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  His  control  of  his 
own  time  would  seem  to  imlicate  lie  had  not.  Yet  he  seems  not  to  be 
a  man  without  a  purpose  of  some  sort.  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  man, 
lor  1  have  said  all  I  know,  beyond  his  conversation,  which  is  never  con- 
cerning himself,  except  his  own  thoughts. 
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In  these  days  of  *  Ana  *  and  '  Table-talk/  I  have  fancied  some  of  the 
*  good  thinf^s '  of  our  philosopher  might  not  be  wholly  worthless  to  a 
public  of  not  very  discriminating  appetite.  If  he  were  a  wit  withal,  I 
should  trust  his  '  sayings '  to  the  dangers  of  type  with  more  confidence, 
but  I  cannot  claim  that  for  him,  although  he  certainly  has  valid  claims 
to  some  hinnor.  He  often  talks  with  seeming  precision  and  profundity 
of  the  wit  of  others,  and  doubtless  understands  all  about  it,  if  he  cannot 
attain  to  it  liiniself.  I  do  n't  think  he  will  thank  me  for  my  apologetic 
introduction  of  him,  ('  damning  with  faint  praise,'  I  fear,)  for,  like  most 
solitar}'^  thinkers  (as  I  fancy  him)  he  docs  not  by  any  means  lack  self- 
conceit.     But  111  venture  now  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

*  Prejudicks.  —  Prejudices  are  the  anchors  of  weak  minds.  Let  no  one 
rashly  tell  the  weak  man  to  *  tliink  for  himself.'  It  is  far  better  he 
should  take  the  chance  of  adopting  received  opinions.  Entangled  in 
the  web  of  his  own  sophistry  he  may  speculate  himself  into  a  wide  sea 
of  doubts  and  be  a 

*  Wanderer  o'er  eternity 
Whose  burk  drives  on  and  on  and  ne'er  shall  anchored  be.' ' 

*  Profanity.  —  The  vulgar  profanity  and  obscenity  that  breaks  over 
the  lips  of  careless  men  as  an  ebullition  of  passion  seems  scarcely  to  ad- 
mit of  classificalion  in  the  nomenclature  of  language.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
perly classed  anionor  interjections  or  exclamations.  The  words  uttered 
have  intrinsically  a  fixed  meaning,  but  utterly  foreign  oftentimes  from 
the  use  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  seem  to  grow  up  in  the  mind 
(or  rather  in  the  mouth)  upon  the  instant,  spontaneously,  as  if  thrown 
up  by  hot  blood,  just  as  a  mushroom  or  toad-stool  is  shot  up,  nobody 
knows  how  or  when,  in  the  dark  soil  of  a  rich  meadow.  They  are  in 
truth  not  strictly  words  or  language,  but  a  species,  so  to  speak,  o{  verbal 
fu7igHSy  coming  we  know  not  whence,  and  growing  up  we  know  not 
how,  and  going  we  know  not  whither.* 

*  Dissipation.  —  Dissi]:ation  speedily  makes  a  mean  man  look  prema- 
turely old.  It  is  a  deadly  foe  indeed  to  the  noblest  countenance,  but  I 
have  observed  that  it  works  miracles  of  distortion  in  a  mean  face.* 

'  Wit,  IIl-.M()R,  and  Puns.  —  Wit,  not  as  a  faculty,  but  as  a  production 
of  the  mind,  is  a  sudden  association  of  ideas  in  a  natural  manner,  but 
in  unu-ual  and  striking  rchitions,  so  as  to  produce  surprise,  joined  with 
pleasure  or  ]Kiin,  iind  tending  to  excite  mirth  or  anger.  Humor,  not  as 
a  faculty,  but  as  a  production  of  the  mind,  is  a  sudden  association  of 
imagrs  in  an  unusual  and  striking  manner,  so  as  to  produce  pleasure, 
and  tending  to  excite  mirth.  A  Pun  is  a  sudden  association  of  words  in 
an  unnatural  inanyier  and  in  unusual  and  striking  relations,  (partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both  wit  and  humor,)  so  as  to  produce  surprise,  joined 
with  pleasure  or  ])ain,  and  tending  to  excite  mirth  or  anger.' 

There  is  an  inkH?i<:  of  *  quality '  of  our  *  table-talk.*  Our  philosopher 
Fcems  to  think  that  1  thoroughly  appreciate  him,  inasmuch  as  I  listen 
attentively  (ex^«'pt  when  my  routine  of  duties  interrupts)  and  never  dis- 
sent. I  sometimes,  however,  catch  mystdf  fancying  he  uses  me  as  a 
Ff>unding-lK)ard  to  tr}'  his  ideas  upon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  give 
them  to  the  world  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  them,  and  have  yet  aomo 
variety  in  store  if  my  readers  care  to  hear  them,  by-and-by. 
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:]  I'  n  II  I.  I  8  i!  K  n      p  o  k  M  :    d  t      a  x  o  ■ 


[y  tlio  jrlimpsos  of  morning  a  messcuj^er  came, 
Tlii?  envoy  of  Nature,  all  eager  for  f:uno; 
ilo  dealt  in  tho  boaiiiifal,  Uui^ht  of  the  true, 
Anil  the  soul  of  pi.'rfeetioii  uufokled  to  view. 

IL 

110  toy.-t  with  tho  liprht  and  the  lustre  that  plows 

In  the  blooni  of  the  stars  —  in  tho  hhishof  tho  rosp. 
lie  dwells  in  tho  dream  when  tho  shadows  go  by, 

111  tho  si^hs  of  tho  heart —  in  tho  tears  of  tho  eye. 

ni. 
Wh'»n  the  meadow  comes  out  in  the  greenness  of  spring, 
,\:id  tho  bird  fans  the  air  with  \\\a  newly-strotehed  winj, 
lie  litis  the  sweet  (lower,  and  bids  it  to  vie 
With  the  hms  that  embellish  and  brighten  tho  skv. 


From  the  mind's  d:irk  recesses  he  summoned  at  will. 
That  '^irangT,  eoiie: 'prion,  the  serf  of  his  skill ; 
The  raw  and  n-pnlsive,  that  promi.-sed  no  good, 
lie  invoked,  and  the  graeea  in  symmetry  stood. 

V. 

Mis  tliou.rht  wa^  a  deity,  and  eould  impart, 

To  (M!iva«<  emotion,  pulsation  and  heart; 

Ife  spaki',  and  wild  hi-rds  peopled  hilloek  and  la\rn  : 

lie  smiled,  and  bright  garments  the  mountain  put  un. 

VI. 

And  still  a  now  won<lcr!  the  sculptor's  loud  tones 
('alls  demigods  up  into  richly-wrought  thn)ncs; 
From  tho  brra-^t  of  Pkniklu'US  bursting  gods  break, 
And  majesty  thoy  —  beauty  goddi^sses  tiike. 

Yll.  J 

Along  the  entnblijturc,  ])ediment,  arch, 
(Joes  gcniu-*  exulting  —  his  paragons  march; 
The  Hiir  and  tin*  lovely,  encircled  with  chanusi 
Tlie  strong  and  heroic,  arra3'ed  in  their  arms  I 

VIIL 

A  wid-.T  escape  from  law's  vigorous  sway. 
The  l*oL-t's  foot  wanders  by  night  and  by  day; 
lb'  go^'S  in  the  girb  of  .strange  fantusy  drcst. 
Tiiith  flashing  her  beams  Hke  an  orb  from  his  breast. 

Tn  the  d.iys  of  the  muses,  tii:jt  .sisterhood  know 
Where  liis  alt:»rs  w(Te  spr.^ad.  a:nl  his  minstrelsy  grow; 
He  raiufd  on  old  ITellas  heroieal  tiro. 
Ami  taught  the  youn*,'  Trojan  to  out-matcU  the  sire. 
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Creation  I  Invention  I  oh  1  how  ho  will  sketcli 
The  light  of  the  happy  —  the  hell  of  the  wretch  1 
How  lovely  is  mom  when  ho  kindles  the  hills  1 
How  hateful  is  night  when  he  blackens  tlio  dells  I 


The  lord  of  the  scene  where,  terrific  and  wild, 
The  earthquake  is  spread,  and  the  avalanche  piled  1 
Alike  when  the  hurricane  tramples  the  wood, 
Or  Arctic  winds  rouse  up  the  ocean's  cold  flood ! 


Ho  passes  tho  visible  —  treads  the  unseen  — 

Through  pathless  recesses  his  searches  have  been  ; 

On  the  waste  where  the  wolf  and  the  wild  panther  scream. 

On  a  cold  wintry  night,  ho  will  linger  and  dream. 


TTo  gives  no  soft  hours  to  ease  or  to  rest, 

With  plans  undeveloped  his  nights  arc  possessed ; 

The  dark  and  perplexed  that  the  lazy  forego, 

Ho  scans  as  if  sun-beam,  and  pierces  them  through. 


In  tho  atoms  we  tread  on  we  see  him  behold 
What  his  genius  transmutes  into  genuine  gold; 
Thoughts  sparkling  like  diamonds,  brilliant  and  new, 
From  themes  the  most  common  and  trite  ho  will  how : 


Bestows  on  the  shapeless  both  comeliness,  form ; 
Ho  breathes  on  decay,  and  her  wan  features  warm ; 
In  the  woof  of  his  stanza  the  wizard  is  wound. 
In  his  airy  creations  now  wonders  are  found 


Tlie  haunts  known  to  none  but  his  mystical  crew, 
Ho  treads  like  a  fairy,  and  beckons  to  you ; 
The  long-buried  legend  he  gives  to  your  gaze, 
And  the  grave  of  old  Homance  he  tears  from  its  haze. 


The  intellect  shattered,  and  drifting  aside, 
Tlie  sport  of  mischance  or  a  treacherous  tide, 
May  find  itself  anchored  in  safety  again, 
In  a  haven  of  peace,  in  his  sensible  strain. 


The  maiden  grown  restless,  by  sleeplessness  torn, 

The  prey  of  a  passion,  and  looking  forlorn. 

May  find  in  the  lyre  a  consoler,  a  balm 

That  shall  reach  her  sweet  wounds,  and  her  bosom  .«»hall  calm. 


Prom  the  dawning  of  mom  till  the  evening-phnd«  s  grow. 
To  the  heights  that  swell  grandly  from  valleys  1k*)ow, 
Her  peace  shall  be  like  the  fair  river  at  rest. 
When  the  sunny  hills  gk)w  on  its  fathomless  breast. 
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TIIK    OBSERVATIONS    OF    MACE    S  L  0  P  B  R,    ESQ. 

rXMILIABLY    ?fAKUATKD     BY    IIIM^ELP. 

NUSinKR    TCN. 

CONTAININO    A    FEW     MOVIES    IN    THE    CHSCKER-nOARD     CITY. 

This  is  a  frreat  country,  and  New -York  is  a  great  villag:e,  and  it 
would  be  bard  to  make  your  uncle  Mace  Sloper  believe  tliat  there 's 
much  discount  on  cither.  I  know  that  tlie  world 's  a  pretty  sizeable 
orange,  or  to  give  the  shape  more  correctly,  *  some  pumpkins/  since,  as 
they  say  of  the  cause  which  loses  at  an  election,  it 's  flattened  out  at 
the  polls.  But  I  do  n't  believe  that  in  all  the  world  such  instances  can 
be  found  of  people  who  arc  like  what  you  may  call  three  or  four  rolled 
into  one,  as  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Doolittle  was  one  of  this  sort,  though  he  went  no  further  than 
being  a  Yankee  amongst  folks  of  his  own  stripe,  and  a  New  -Yorker 
among  the  Gothainitcs.  Felicien  Boutard  was  a  more  complicated 
spocimcn,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  some  folks  do  n't  believe  in  him, 
being  as  they  've  never  seen  the  like,  which  is  a  very  poor  rule,  and 
do  n't  work  no  ways.  Seen  !  Lord  bless  your  soul !  you  *ve  seen  five 
hundred  as  queer  fish  here  in  these  very  United  States  ;  yes,  and  spoke 
to  them,  too  :  and  I  '11  bet  a  new  hat,  you  never  noticed  the  first  speck 
of  the  fancy-colored  mosses  which  grew  on  the  rough  rocks  of  tlieir  souls. 
But  get  to  writing  about  them,  and  you'll  find  the  queer  specrooting 
out  of  their  talk  and  minds  like  molasses  out  of  a  hogshead-bung  of  a 
hot  day. 

Talk  of  Injuns  I  There 's  a  good  many  people  who  've  read  Injun 
novels  and  books  of  the  Far  West,  and  who  've  seen  '  serraps,'  likewise, 
a-hanging  round  groceries,  piling  on  the  steam  pretty  considerable  tall, 
with  a  dime's  worth  of  tom-a-wliack  whiskey,  and  have,  maybe,  struck 
a  tent-full  of  tliree  squaws,  one  of  them  good-looking,  and  all  trying  to 
stick  him  with  bead-work,  huckleberry-baskets,  and  other  delicacies. 
But  such  an  Injun  as  Okonemathla  Penny,  you  never  noticed.  Well, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  when  Okonemathla  Penny  stop^Kid  at  our 
house  there  were  at  least  four  hundred  folks  saw  him,  and  of  the  whole 
lot,  there  were  n't  three  who  cared  any  more  about  him  than  to  take  a. 
glance  and  say  :  *  H'm  Injum  ! '  But  if  there  ever  was  a  character,  it 
was  that  same  heathen  savage. 

Mr.  l^enny  sat  next  to  me  at  dinner  one  day,  and  I  must  say,  that 
beyond  his  being  of  a  dry-boiled-pumi}kin-shaded-coppcr}'red-tancolor,  I 
did  n't  observe  any  thing  unusual  in  his  appearance.  He  was  dressed 
in  plain  black  clothes,  called  for  cayenne-pepper,  and  b<»havod,  in  all 
respects,  like  a  Christian.  I  got  to  talking  with  him,  and  found  out 
that  he  was  bobbing  around  on  an  inspectivorous  tour  of  observation, 
which,  like  a  great  many  American  journeys,  for  health  and  mental 
improvement,  meant  planting  dimes  in  the  hope  of  reaping  dollars. 
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Mr.  Penny  had  the  care  of  the  money  and  finances  of  his  tribe,  and 
either  for  their  good  or  his  own,  concluded  that  it  would  he  safer  if 
partly  invested  somewhere  in  the  East,  where,  I  suppose,  he  intended 
retiring  finally  to  educate  his  daughter  Josephine,  who  had  never  mixed 
with  the  tribe,  but  who  had  been  civilized  in  New- Orleans,  and  wore 
hoops  which  would  have  scared  a  Sioux,  and  who  shut  down  on  every 
thing  that  was  n't  aristocratic. 

I  went  about  considerable  with  Penny,  and  was  struck  with  his  gen- 
eral *cuteness  at  a  bargain,  and  the  corulative  way  he  had  of  squinting 
round  at  the  bearings  of  a  thing  before  he  closed  on  it.  (I  may  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  he  purchased  of  me  a  small  lot  of  *  Wamsqua- 
tequa,'  now  the  best  stock  in  the  market,  and  a  little  '  Yonkville,'  also 
an  admirable  investment,  of  which,  as  but  very  little  is  to  be  had,  those 
desiring  should  apply  early).  Not  being  naturally  one  of  the  'cute  sort 
myself,  I  thought  all  the  more  of  an  Injun  who  was.  Hiram,  in  fact, 
thought  considerably  of  him,  and  even  composed  some  poetry  on  him, 
which,  as  it  was  original,  was  not  so  bad.     It  began  with  : 

*  Lo  the  poor  Inorine,  whose  riproarious  mind, 
la  up  to  Wull-btreet  tricks  ol  every  kind.* 

Well,  Penny  looked  around,  picked  up  two  or  three  good  investments, 
inquired  about  sending  his  daughter  Josephine  to  Spinster  Institute, 
Mme.  Chegarray's  and  other  feminological  scminominaries,  bought  him- 
self a  top-coat,  a  Tribune  almanac,  and  a  box  of  *  Operas,'  and  finally 
went  off  one  fine  morning  in  the  P^erry-boat  and  Camden  Amboy  cars, 
manifesting  his  civilization  to  the  last,  by  holding  as  he  went  a  temper- 
ance tract  in  one  hand,  and  a  free  ticket  in  the  other,  each  of  which  he 
alternately  jerked  at  the  conductor  with  the  words  :  '  Me  dead-head  ; 
Injun  no  pay  ;  poco  mas  arriba  !  ' 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  found  out  what  Penny  had  been  before 
he  had  sowed  his  wild  oats  and  taken  down  the  raising  bush.  I  must 
Bay  that  1  had  a  mighty  small  notion  while  we  were  perooting  round 
town  together,  talking  business,  investing  the  *  ochre,*  or  maybe  piling 
on  a  mild  jag  of '  Mumm's,  that  my  tan-colored  friend  had  once  been  a 
devil  incarnate  on  the  war-path,  that  he  had  shot  and  speared  his  ene- 
mies by  wholesale  ;  that  he  had  dried  scal[)s  by  the  score  in  his  lodge, 
stolen  horses,  kicked  up  thunder,  and  permitted  miscellaneous  things  to 
rip  generally,  until  one  of  those  queer  turns  in  life,  which  will  happen 
sometimes,  even  to  a  savage,  had  set  him  to  trading,  financiering,  and 
civilizing  promiscuously.  There  he  was,  with  the  recollection  of  more 
heathen  deviltry,  murder,  and  horse-stealing  on  his  mind,  than  would 
have  set  up  seventeen  dozen  novel-writers,  dining  at  a  Christian  hotel- 
table,  buying  Wamsquatequa  shares  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and 
going  round  town  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  calm  as  a  pumpkin  I 

There  are  a  good  many  folks  of  this  kind,  who,  if  you  could  find 
'em  out,  are  several  in  one,  like  the  fellow  1  once  saw  riding  in  a  circus, 
and  who  every  round  or  two  would  whap  off  a  suit  in  a  second  and 
come  out  all  revived,  changing  from  an  old  nigger  to  a  young  angel 
and  then  transmogri coating  into  a  Greek  or  a  fireman.     And  I  thought 
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of  this  when  Guriiey  GraybcTr}'  and  liis  Fon  Ellis  called  on  Mrs. 
Twi»rfrlc;.<  in  Irt  parlor  at  La  Pierre  Houho,  Pliiladelphia. 

(jiirnoy  (.irayl)erry  war-  a  (.Quaker  of  a  very  pleasant  stripe,  and  not 
exactly  by  any  iiicrins  one  of  the  crank  sta«rc  properties  called  Ephrainii 
which  are  reirularly  .-tervcd  uj)  to  be  lan^rhed  at  in  minor  theatres  and 
sixpenny  f^ouir-lMioks.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  liad  considerable 
iinisie  in  him,  an-l  tlie  sharp,  snap-look  lie  «^ave  every  body,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  do  np  the  «rreate.st  possible  amonnt  of  obj?ervation  in  the 
shortest  possilde  extent  of  time,  showed  with  all  the  jx?rccptibility  of 
mnd  that  any  l»ody  who  shot  //////  wonM  n't  be  indicted  for  killing  a 
tool,  whatever  mijriit  liap})en.  lie  was*  short  and  lively  in  liis  motionSi 
dark  in  hi;i  Unaker  clothes,  neHt  all  over  and  very  noticing  in  his  ways. 

Ellis  (irayberry  was  very  well  made,  rather  tall,  dre.-rscd  in  the 
heijrlit  of  (piiet  fashion,  had  an  immense  black  innstachc,  wliich  he 
oeca>:ionally  smoothed  down  with  the  head  of  a  very  French-looking 
cane,  heiriL^  as  it  was  the  white  ivory  carvinpr  of  a  woman's  arm  with  a 
iruld  bracelet  on  just  ahove  the  wrist.  Jillis  had  lived  alxnit  fourteen 
years  aronnd  J*juroj>e,  and  had  just  relnnied  from  a  prolonged  batter  in 
Paris,  in  consurpiunce  of  which  he  lookeil  rather  slee})y  round  the  eyes. 
Mrs.  Twi«rirK^  whispered  to  me  on  the  sly  before  1  saw  him,  that 
Cousin  Ellis  was  a  '  jray  '  ilnaker —  if  she  liad  ^nnifast  it  might  have 
ilone  —  hut  a  more  hlasffij  specimen  of  •rayety  never  appeared  to  the 
oi)ti(v<  of  Maii:  Sli)Pi;r.     Ihit  the  old  man  was  jray  as  u  hot  bun. 

'We  are  very  i;lad  to  see  thee,  Amelia/  says  the  old  man;  *  and  if 
thee  mrtit  come  and  stay  at  our  house,  anil  as  thee  says  thee  won't, 
whyof  coursi;  thee  nuit.  Jhit  tliee  iimst  cr>me  and  dine  with  lis  often, 
and  ride  out  with  us  every  day,  and  let  us  see  thee  a  jrreat  deal  ;  and 
do  n't  thee  say  no  till  thee  has  thou^'ht  it  well  over,  for  we  would  be 
M>rry  ;  and  w-hcn  we  f(et  such  pretty  relations  as  thou  art,  in  town,  we 
;uv.  in  no  haste  to  lo^e  them.'  »S;iyiiifr  tjiis,  (irayberry  Senior  turned  to 
salute  ;Mrs.  Doutard  who  was  just  eomin^r,  and  bowed  and  darted 
round  lier  like  a  polite  old  fly  over  a  dob  of  honey. 

*  'Pon  my  soul,  the  old  ^^;ntlemau  's  expressed  a  fact,  cousin  Amelie,' 
exclaimed  (Jrayherry  Junior,  as  if  amazed  at  liis  governor's  genius. 
'  Touchk'  an  hhinf\  rung  the  bell  of  my  own  ojiinions  with  the  bullet 
of  his  well-aimed  nmuirks.  Am  not  poetical  myself,  leave  all  that  sort 
of  thing  to  /wtrr.  jirrc —  if  I  were,  would  get  up  a  grand  ode,  fireworks 
in  faint  imitation  of  your  glances,  and  so  on,  to  celebrate  your  arrival 
and  invite  you  to  p^'aches  and  cream  round  at  the  chateau  Grayberry 
in  Arch- .street.' 

'  I  declare.  Cousin  Ellis,  you  have  n't  changed  a  bit,*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
T  wiggles. 

*  Cliangeil  a  jut  I  —  course  I  have  n't  here  in  Philadelphia —  if  I  had, 
shouhl  have  got  two  Ji]H  for  it,  and  been  same  old  sixpence  after  all.' 

'  Hut  cousin  I'^llis,  you've  heen  such  a  traveller  all  over  the  world, 
and  lived  in  Paris  and  everywhere ' 

*  Do  n't  call  it  travel  nowadays  ;  iron-horse  cats  up  space  like  oats  ; 
L'rand  lours  just  like  game  of  clieekers  ;  leap  from  town  to  town  ;  some- 
times jump  a  city  or  two  without  stopping  to  cxamuic,  just  as  you 
A'ew- Yorkers   rush   through  Philadelphia  by  night  —  Owl-Line,  you 
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know  —  without  honorinpr  it  with  a  look.  Too  bad,  really  :  when  I 
think  of  the  bri<]:lit  eyes  and  uncommouly  neat  figures,  that  are  whisked 
througli  the  city  without  my  petting  a  look,  really  feel  as  if  I  would 
like  to  take  a  pick-axe,  dig  up  the  track,  and  when  the  cars  come  along 
witli  the  belles,  call  for  a  sight.  Would  do  it,  if  it  was  n't  for  the 
dividends.' 

*  But,  cousin  Ellis,  do  you  never  visit  New- York  yourself?' 

'  Oh  !  yes  ;  go  over  the  road  sometimes  to  get  breakfast  at  Delmonico'p. 
whenever  there  's  any  body  in  town  there  to  breakfast  with.  Go  there 
sometimes  to  make  calls  —  parties  —  opera  in  winter  —  and  buy  things 
at  Tili'any's.     Very  useful  place,  New- York.' 

Here  a  new  idea  suddenly  seemed  to  dawn  on  Gray  berry  Junior,  and 
turning  suddenly  to  his  parent  he  exclaimed,  in  such  a  changed  tone 
that  you  W  have  thought  some  other  man  was  speaking  : 

*  Poppy,  does  ihrr  ever  go  to  New- York  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  Ellis,  thee  knows  I  never  go.' 

'But  irhi/  don't  thee  go?  Thee  ought  to.  Thee 'd  be  such  an 
original  there.  AVhy,  thee  'd  run  for  a  whole  season.  Not  but  what 
thee  could  do  much  better  though  in  Paris.' 

And  the  excpiisite  idea  of  his  bringing  his  governor  out  as  a  lion, 
I'airly  seemed  to  knock  Ellis  from  time,  and  he  lolled  back  on  the  sofa 
and  plunged  the  little  woman's  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  his  great  mus- 
taclie,  and  was  silent,  evidently  travelling  in  his  own  mind  over  an  ex- 
tensive crop  of  rich  incidents  and  hard-baked  sells,  which  would  form 
the  net  j)ro!its  of  such  an  investment.  And  returning  to  the  charge 
with  a  sort  of  pertinacity  which  I  reckoned  was  natural  to  him,  he  said  : 

*  But,  Poppy,  tliee  oi/i:Iit  to  go,  now  —  it  would  improve  thee  so.' 

'  But,  lillis.  my  son,  1  can't  see  that  it  has  ever  improved  thee  any  : 
and  1  li.'inlly  tliiiik  that  the  old  tree  would  flourish  where  the  tender 
sapliiiL'  lias  «:ro\vn  stnmj)y.' 

'  Ijdrhrr  rnt  —  Lafontaint:,'  murmured  Ellis,  not  at  all  moved,  and 
rather  pleased  at  wakinjr  his  governor  up.  *  Cousin — ah!  Amelie, 
wiicn  I  n»'Nl  ride  out  to  New- York,  I  '11  —  ah  —  do  myself  the  honor  of 
(liM-ovtM-inir  you.  Think  we've  met  before.  Sir,'  said  he  suddenly,  but 
very  ami. 1  Illy,  to  me.  And  I  may  as  well  say,  by  the  way,  that  Ellis 
lia<l  a  viry  pleasant  manner  of  sjicaking  to  strangers,  and  with  all  his 
wavs  \va>  as  really  a  gentleman  as  you  ever  knew. 

'  Sarati'ira  '   Mr.  tJrayberr)'  ?  '  I  replied. 

'  Yes  :  l.iit  that  isn't  anywhere,  though,  you  know  :  every  body  goes 
I  here.  <  >h  !  ye-;  ;  do  n't  you  remember  —  supper  at  Leonie's —  changed 
hats  (.ii«r  a1  Nihlos  —  saw  a  man  tr)'  to  stic^k  you  with  a  bad  bill  once 
[it  llarl'Mi.  (h"  ould  n't  do  it,  thouirh.)  —  Centur}'-Club  one  night  when 
Thiekei ay  was  there  —  dinner  at  the  Brevoort  with  —  let  me  see  — 
Twine       i!'  iiied  smart  chap  —  invited  us — "Wall-street  many  a  time.' 

Px'li...  Illlis  had  got  lialf-way,  I  was  amazed  at  his  memory.  I 
iound  out  afterward  that  he  actually  never  forgot  any  thing  or  any 
h(Kly.  I'u'ler  all  the  bru.<hwood,  leaves,  and  fancy  flowers  of  his  out- 
.-ide  >'.\\'\  t!ier(»  was  running  a  pretty  deep  stream. 

*  W  11  Amelia.*  remarked  the  old  gentleman,  *  now  that  thee  'b  here, 
vv«'  shall    :m'W  thee  all  the  curiosities.     First,  tlicre 's  Fairmount * 
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*  Yes,*  murmured  Ellis,  *  Belmont  in  French  —  got  one  of  'em  in 
Now- York  —  bought  bills  of  him  —  nine  per  cent.  Bills  come  from 
this  one,  too  —  bill  for  water-rates.  Poppy  forgot  to  pay  the  last  one  ; 
lot  it  slide  —  got  advertised  in  all  the  papers  and  at  the  comers  *  de- 
laulting  debtor  *  —  did  n*t  thee,  Pop  ?  Paid  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars taxes  and  then  had  the  hydrant  turned  on  thee  head  after  all  ? ' 

*  Then,  Amelia,'  said  Grayberry  Senior,  *  thee  must  go  to  Girard 
College.* 

*  Yes/  quoth  Ellis,  with  his  unchanging  voice  and  serious  look,  *  stu- 
pendous infant-school  —  disseminate  information  —  like  a  gigantic  news- 
paper, North' American  or  Evening  Bullrtin  in  marble  ;  great  colimms 
with  large  capitals  at  the  top  —  more  little  boys  running  round  the 
College  now  than  ever  —  circulation  greatly  augmented.  Nice  place, 
but  Poppy  can't  go  in,  though  —  preaches  sometimes  in  meeting  — 
clergymen  not  admitted.' 

*  Well,  Ellis,  thee  preaches  all  the  time,  and  very  dull  sermons  at 
that,  BO  that  thee  may  fmd  the  door  shut  in  tJiee  face  some  day  when 
they  find  that  thee  's  not  one  of  the  world's  people.  According  to  thy 
views  all  Friends  are  clergymen,  and  thee  must  be  a  clerg}^man,  too.* 

'Diable  nimjx)rte  —  but  Pop  had  me  there  ! '  said  Ellis,  who  seemed 
to  have  an  atlectionate  idea  that  the  great  aim  of  conversation  was 
attained  when  he  had  fairly  provoked  a  successful  rap  from  *  Pop.* 
*  Must  travel  on  my  face  after  this  when  I  want  to  go  through  the  Col- 
lege—  fellows  generally  have   to,  to  get  through  any  college,  yon 

know  —  got  to  sink  the  Gluakcr  —  Cousin  Amelia '     Here  Ellis 

twisted  his  mustache  down  in  most  elaborate  style,  displaying  in  the 
operation  a  superb  antique  cameo  on  his  Httle-finger,  and  gave  his  cravat 
a  final  set.  'Cousin  Amelia  —  it's  a  great  pity  that  you're  a 
worldling  —  one  of  the  world's  people  —  given  up  to  the  pomps  and 
vanities  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Why  do  n't  you  do  like 
Pop  and  I,  and  return  to  the  fold  that  your  ma  left,  and  enter  yourself 
for  sobriety,  simplicity,  India  lute-strings,  and  plain  friendly  goods 
generally  ?  'Pon  my  soul  I  believe  you  'd  find  it  would  pay  —  Poppy 
does  —  do  n't  thee,  Pop  ? '  he  inquired  of  the  old  gentleman. 

*  That  depends  very  much  whether  thee  attends  to  the  business, 
Ellis,  my  son,'  answered  Grayberry  Senior.  *  W^hen  thee  do  rCt,  it  pays 
middling  well.' 

And  with  this  the  two  gentlemen  bade  adieu :  Ellis  evidently  im- 
mensely delighted  at  tlie  parting  correction  he  received.  Before  leav- 
ing lie  privately  assured  me  that  so  far  as  the  town  went,  he  'd  put  me 
through  it  from  Vermouth  to  chasse-aifc  —  and  a  cigar  after.  *  It  is  n't 
lively,  Sloper,'  said  he,  '  but  it 's  very  nourishing.  We  're  quite  peace- 
able here,  but  we  an't  dead  yet.  for  all  that.' 

As  the  door  closed  I  turned  to  the  widow  and  asked  :  *  Are  they 
a  fair  sample  ?  '  But  Mrs.  Boutard  jumi)ed  up  to  answer,  for  she  had 
an  odd  way  of  always  jumping  up  when  among  her  intimate  friends, 
whenever  she  spoke.  Even  wlien  seated  she  insensibly  raised  herself 
when  talking,  and  she  could  hardly  think  without  throwing  her  head 
back.  And  as  she  was  a  pretty  and  graceful  woman,  it  was  n't  unbe- 
coming.    But  her  pretty  circular  face,  and  bob-cherry  mouth,  and  round, 
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flashiiip^  eyes,  and  Betsy  Button  figure,  worked  in  bo  queer,  with  all 
this  cominautlinjr  way,  that  cue  never  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cave 
in  to  dignity,  wlien  slie  thus  arose  and  went  forth.  And  it  may  he 
made  a  note  of  that  there  are  a  great  many  ladies  in  the  United  States 
who,  owing  partly  to  tlie  fact  that  they  have  Hved  a  great  deal  among 
niggers,  and  hijuns,  and  married  men,  and  heaux,  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  diiii'rence  and  respect  for  the  fair  sect,  have  picked  up  an  amount 
of  domineering  dignity,  whicli  in  Europe  would  set  up  three  queens  and 
a  half  a-dt)Z('n  duchesses  very  comfortably  in  trade.  And  as  it  is  per- 
fectly natural,  it  's  all  right. 

*  Yes,  ^Ir.  Mace  Sloper,'  said  she,  '  they  are  not  an  unfair  sample  of 
duakers,  lor  I  was  i)artly  brought  up  among  Friends  myself,  and  know 
them.  You  had  no  idea  that  they  could  be  so  Hvely  I  Oh !  if  you  had 
seen  the  liui  that  I  've  Feen  when  a  girl  at  school  in  this  city ;  t?i€ 
sleigh-rides,  I  he  little  parties,  fhc  tea-lights,  the  walks  in  Washington- 
square,  thr  nice  rides  to  Wissahiccon  in  the  dear  plain  old  ftuaker  car- 
riages, the  elegant  little  pound-cakes  of  Mrs.  Widdifield.  Oh  I  I  do 
love  the  (Quakers  so  I  and  I  just  tell  Felicien  sometimes  that  I  wish 
he  had  been  me ;  and  oh  I  such  times  as  we  used  to  have  at  cousin 
Grayberrys  at  yearly  meeting  when  all  the  house  was  full  as  a  frontier 
town  in  Indian  war-time.  I  have  been  at  botlv'  And  hero  Mrs. 
Boutard  sat  down  and  cried,  apparently  overpowered  by  conflicting 
memories  of  Indian  lighting  and  (oluaker  meetings.  She  was  a  great 
character,  that  same  Mrs.  Boutard,  hut  even  her  mighty  soul  had  to 
knock  under  to  such  an  awful  contrast  of  recollections  as  was  involved 
in  the  comparison  of  scalping  and  tea-parties. 

But  she  had  scarcely  settled  down  before  new  visitors  were  an- 
nounced and  in  <lue  time  summoned.  These  were  three  ladies,  one 
elderly  and  two  young,  all  dre.*sed,  as  a  New- York  lady  might  say, 
ratlu'r  <iui<t,  but  in  a  way  which  no  living  woman  could  pick  a  flaw 
in.  And.  by  the  way,  it  \s  rather  a  j)oint  in  Philadelphia  that  what- 
ever yon  may  think  lit  on  the  whole,  it 's  the  hardest  place  in  existence 
to  lind  any  thinir  in  that  is  n't  done  up  shipe-shape  and  0.  K.  And  if 
you  do  conceit  that  you  've  tliscovered  something  of  the  sort,  the  natives 
will  soon  arirue  yon  down  Hat  on  it.  I  was  once  walking  and  talking 
with  a  Philadelphia  etlitor,  who  wa.s  expatriating  on  the  purifirous  ten- 
dencies of  his  tMlow-citizens  to  kee})  the  street*  clean.  *  In  fact,'  says 
he.  •  our  jxnple  are  so  fond  of  cleanliness  that  they  even  break  the  law 
in  tlnir  /.a I  to  wa.sh  the  pavements.* 

'  Well,  siys  I,  '  you  must  admit  then  that  we're  much  more  orderly 
in  iSew  York,  for  if  we  have  su(!h  a  law,  I  *m  tolerably  certain  it  an't 
broke  —  nnH'li  !  But  how  do  i/our  folks  do  up  the  illegal  hydropave- 
ment  jolis  .' ' 

♦  Why.'  -ays  he. '  Mr.  SlojKjr,  it's  against  the  law  here  to  wash  pave- 
ment- athr  eiL'ht  o  chx'k  in  the  morning,  or  before  eight  p.m.  But  the 
ff(H)d  iK.n-ewive-:.  not  .<atislied  with  a  good  scouring-down  in  legal  houn, 
ean't  re-i-t  tlie  tein|»tation  and  have  to  do  a  little  extra  swashing  out 
of  r«*L'«ilar  tiiiw.  In  fact.  Sir,  every  tiling  here  is  done  up  perfect  of  its 
kind  and  may-be  a  touch  over.' 

VOL.    M.VIII.  33 
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While  we  were  talking  so,  we  came  to  a  lot  on  which  we  saw,  and 
otherwise  observed,  a  dead  horse.     I  stopped. 

*  Colonel/  says  I,  '  if  you  've  got  every  tiling  here  so  perfect,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  hit  of  perfumery  ?  ' 

*  Why,'  says  he,  coming  up  to  time  in  a  second,  '  I  do  de-clare  !  I 
believe  it 's  a  dead  horse  !     It 's  the  first  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.' 

*  Well,  but,'  says  I,  sticking  to  the  text,  *  where  d^)es  the  perfection 
come  in  here  ?  ' 

*  Easy  enough,'  he  answered  ;  '  the  horse  's  dead,  an't  ho  ?  ' 

*  Exactly  so.' 

*  And  did  you  ever  see  a  deader  horse  ?  Do  you  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  deader  one  ? ' 

*  No  —  never.' 

*  Well  then,  he  must  be  the  deadest  horse  going,  and  they  *ve  put 
him  here  for  a  superlative  specimen  of  equine  mortality,^ 

I  paid  the  champagne  that  time,  and.  never  undertook  after  that  to 
argue  with  a  Pliiladclphian. 

The  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Dyeton,  was  one  of  that  sort  who  might  have 
passed,  as  1  once  heard  Hiram  say,  for  a  Madonna  just  growing  old. 
But  the  others  —  her  daughters  —  were  not  troubled  with  that  complaint. 
Without  being  beauties,  they  were  wonderfully  *  taking,'  and  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  intercstingne^s  and  style  to  the  greatest 
given  amount  of  mere  '  pretty.'  And  I  might  as  well  say,  by  the  way, 
that  a  young  gentleman  came  with  thom,  but  the  *  muslin  *  always 
puts  every  thing  else  out  of  Mace  Sloper's  head.  And  he  was  also 
very  neatly  got  up,  and  performed  witliout  difficulty  the  feat  of  sitting 
down  on  the  spidcr-leg-gest-looking  chair  I  ever  saw,  with  as  much 
case  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  big,  stuflcd,  easy,  leather-covered  af- 
fairs in  the  Astor  parlor. 

*  Such  a  delightful  time  as  w^e  had  at  Sharon,  two  summers  ago,  in 
your  company,  Mrs.  T wiggles ! '  remarked  Mary  Dyeton. 

*  Yes,  the  time  passed  there  was  all  pastime,'  interpolated  tlie  young 
man. 

'  For  shame,  Dick  ;  our  cousin  has  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Phila- 
delphia,' she  quickly  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Amelia  had  lived 
a  good  deal  in  Philadelphia  before,  and  to  her  it  seemed  quite  satis- 
factory. 

'  And  we  are  so  delighted  to  sec  you  again  hero  in  Philadelphia ! ' 
cried  llennie  Dyeton,  her  sister,  who  was  younger  and  more  irregular 
in  hor  sentences;  '  you  caii't  think.' 

*  Yes  she  can.  Hen,'  exclaimed  the  cousin,  looking  at  his  glove ;  'quite 
a  brilliant  mind,  I  assure  you.* 

*  For  shame,  Dick.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday 
that  we  were  at  Sharon,  sitting  at  the  dinner-table,  our  parties  vis  A  vis 
in  two  rows ' 

*  Tlie  rose  of  Sharon,'  murmured  Richard. 

'  For  shame,  Dick ;  and  now  that  you  arc  here * 

'  You  certainly  must  make  our  house  your  home,'  added  Mrs.  Dyeton. 
'  We  have  hoped  for  a  visit  from  you ' 
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*  Yes,  be  our  *  Family  Visitor,*  *  appealed  Richard.  *  We  have  got  one, 
but  it  is  n't  read,  it  wants  the  charming  glow  of  Mrs.  Twig ' 

'  For  shame,  Dick.     But  say  you'll  come  —  do  say  so  I * 

*  Deuce  ace,  oh  I '  repeated  Dick  ;  *  that  ought  to  take  the  queen.' 

*  For  shame,  Dick.     But  will  you  come  ?  * 

The  ofTer  was  declined,  as  Amelia  proposed  returning  before  long  to 
New- York.  But  wliile  she  remained  in  Philadelphia  she  was  constantly 
called  on,  driven  out,  tea-partied,  and  conveyed  around  promiscuously 
not  only  by  tlie  (xrayberrys  and  Dyetons,  but  by  all  their  friends  and 
by  all  the  Philadclphians  who  had  ever  been  friends  of  Amelia.  And 
the  whole  course  ot*  this  attention  came  so  easily  and  naturally  that  I 
am  half  afraitl  that  Amelia  was  often  hardly  conscious  of  an  obligation. 
That 's  why  Philadelphia  people  are  said  to  lack  warmth.  The  fact 
is,  they  do  n't  blow  enouprh  ;  they  do  their  little  politenesses  too  easy, 
I  once  knew  an  old  darkey  who  was  very  charitable  and  who  never 
passed  '  pore  pussons,'  white  or  black,  without  giving  them  a  penny. 
But  he  never  handed  over  the  copper  until  he  had  thrown  it  about  fifty 
feet  high,  and  this  done  with  a  loud  yell,  he  used  to  catch  it  again  and 
hand  it  over  to  '  de  objic,'  with  the  remark,  *  take  dis,  my  Crestian 
frend.'  Hiram  once  asked  him  if  he  could  n't  do  as  much  without 
going  throufrh  such  a  course  of  gyratics. 

*  Mars  Twine,'  says  he,  *  wheneber  I  gibs  any  thing  I  like  to  'tract 
'tention  to  my  'stonisliing  lubberality.' 

And  after  all,  Mace  Sloper  is  such  an  abandoned  sinner  as  to  like 
the  New-York  way  of  showiu'  up  de  'stonishing  lubberality.  Rattle- 
dy —  h\\\\<r,  hoop  hurrah  I  '  Sloper  my  boy,  just  be  round  at  my  house 
this  day  week  and  I  11  show  you  the  hospitalities  till  you  're  ready  for 
the  hosjiital.  Hard  up,  did  you  say  ?  out  of  brads  ?  nothin'  over  ? 
want  four  or  five  thousand  — hey  ?  'Course  I'll  let  you  have  it  and  not 
charjre  you  one  per  cent  a  minute  either.  There's  nothing  sm^tll 
about  MK.  SloptT,  my  rose-bud —  hey  ?  You  do  n't  see  my  name  down 
in  the  ^^tiiijry  Dirt'ctory  .'  No  Sir-reef  Hurrah,  boys,  let's  drink  to 
Sloprr's  lu«k  —  it 's  my  treat  —  here  goes  to  Hberal  fellows  and  true- 
hearted  iVi^'iids  I ' 

A II nl ill  Twitrrrh's  generally  took  attentions  from  old  friends  pretty 
ea.<y.  lucausc  <\\c  was  used  to  them,  and  because  it  was  so  natural  to 
her  to  Im"  kind  herself  that  they  did  n't  seem  out  of  the  way.  But  there 
was  oin>  L'lori(»us  hrick  among  us  who  never  in  her  life  had  let  the  least 
kind  wnrd  <ir  coinplimcnt,  (if  so  be  it  came  from  the  heart,)  or  even 
pleasant  hM.k.  sHde.  without  feeling  her  heart  go  bumpty-bump,  and  this 
was  Mrs.  InMitanl.  The  grand  little  trump,  with  her  round  eyes  and 
liltl«.'  pMiiifl  chin,  and  puckered  mouth,  and  jet-black  shiny  hair,  with  a 
straiiilit  liii'M.f  liirht  on  tlie  side  next  to  the  window,  and  her  clear,  pure 
olivo  ('oiiiplt'xion,  how  she  would  bounce  up-right,  and  twitch  oil'  her 
plovc,  ami  L'o  to  jjreachinff.  when  some  body  or  something  would  touch 
up  soiiK'  oM-tiim*  recollection  of  some  body's  kindness.  She  never  had 
a  hoMK',  Ah'  >ai(l.  till  she  got  married  —  one  must  always  live  among 
stranir«M>  to  iW\  kindness. 

.\  (]ii«''>r  notion  has  just  come  into  Mace  Sloper's  head,  before  he  con. 
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eludes  this  chapter.  When  he  begun  it  he  meant  to  have  filled  it  all 
pretty  much  with  one  subject  —  Mrs.  Dyeton  and  her  daughters.  They 
struck  Mace  more  than  any  thing  or  any  body  he  had  noted  down,  and 
after  all  he  has  let  *em  slide  out  like  mere  side-figures.  And  yet  I 
never  shut  my  eyes  and  think  of  Philadelphia  without  seeing  Mary  and 
Hennie,  and  mother  —  most  of  Mary,  however  —  she  all  but  troubles 
me  sometimes  —  do  n't  know  why  —  glad  I  do  n*t. 

There 's  nothing  I  like  better  than  the  smell  of  roses,  or  the  taste  of 
Seckel  pears.  They  form  an  immense  item  in  the  sum  total  of  the 
things  I  've  enjoyed  in  life.  But  I  should  make  a  poor  hand  of  it  —  not 
being  one  of  your  *cute  sort  —  if  I  should  try  to  give  an  idea  by  w^ting 
how  it  is  that  I  enjoy  them.  And  it  is  something  the  same  way  with 
some  of  the  nicest  people  —  or  with  all  the  very  nicest  —  that  I  've 
ever  known.  Amelia  herself  has  n't  come  out  much  of  a  character  as 
yet  in  these  Observations  —  and  she  the  cap-sheaf  of  every  body. 
Worst  of  all,  I  can't  remember  any  speeches  of  the  Dyetons  worth  mak- 
ing a  note  of ;  or  any  thing  remarkable  they  ever  did.  They  must  pass 
away  with  the  smell  of  roses,  and  the  flavor  of  pears  ;  and  the  singing 
in  the  little  meeting-house  where  Mace  heard  it  when  a  boy,  and  people 
can  never  learn  from  print  what  they  were  like,  unless  Brother  Shelton 
should  meet  them  and  describe  them  with  some  of  his  own  delicate 
shades  in  a  River  sketch,  or  unless  Mr.  Boker  will  bring  them  into  a 
play,  which,  as  he  lives  in  the  same  town,  he  will  have  a  chance  to  do. 
But  for  Mace  Sloper,  they  are  beyond  him  —  far  down  in  the  sun-set  — 
lumps  of  sugar  lost  in  wine. 


Fall,  fall,  0  autumn  rain !  so  cold  and  chiUinp, 
Upon  tlio  dying  leaves,  your  gorgeous  bed, 

At  the  appointed  time  your  work  fullilling ; 
But  what  can  it  avail  those  tears  I  shed  ? 

Upon  the  dead  and  withered  leaves  your  fingers 

Work  speedy  desolation  and  decay ; 
Yet  in  the  earth  the  life  of  beauty  lingers, 

And  springs  with  glorious  promise  to  the  day. 

But  for  these  flowing  tears  of  bitter  sorrow, 

Shod  o'er  dead  hopes  and  dreams  now  mine  no  more, 

What  promise  do  they  bring  mo  for  the  morrow  ? 
What  dream  of  beauty  shall  their  fall  restore  ? 

Alas  I  for  such  a  hope  in  vain  we  languish  ; 

Our  brightest  buds  of  lovo  and  joy  depart : 
And  aU  our  tears  of  pain,  remorse,  and  anguish 

Can  bring  no  second  summer  to  the  heart 
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Wrecked  upon  life's  rapid  river, 

Cloud  and  stonn  around  thy  way, 
Thou  art  gazing  through  the  darkness 

To  the  light  of  perfect  day. 
'T  is  the  star  of  Faith  that  guides  thee 

To  that  only  saving  Poweb, 
For  no  mortal  arm  can  aid  thee 

In  this  dark  ^nd  fearful  hour. 


While  the  billows  surge  around  thee 

Doth  the  light  of  hope  grow  dim  ? 
As  thou  near'st  that  dread  hereafter 

Fainter  grows  thy  trust  in  Him  ? 
Nay,  thy  gaze  is  turned  to  Heaven, 

In  this  hour  of  fear  and  strife, 
And  thy  faith  in  Him  will  save  thee 

On  thy  troubled  path  of  life. 


Thou  art  near  that  peaceful  ocean, 

Where  the  dangers  all  will  cease. 
Soon  the  angels  will  enfold  thee, 

And  His  voice  shall  whisper  '  peace.' 
Even  now  thou  hear'st  the  murmur 

Of  His  footsteps  on  the  wave, 
He  hath  trod  life's  way  before  thee, 

And  His  arm  will  surely  save. 


Voyager  on  life's  troubled  ocean, 

Is  thy  frail  bark  tempest-tost  ? 
Brother  I  has  thy  guardian  spuit 

Left  thee  to  be  wrecked  and  lost  ? 
Do  temptations  dark  surround  tliee  ? 

Hath  thy  star  of  hope  grown  dim  ? 
Bless  thy  God,  who  sends  thee  sorrow 

But  to  wm  thy  heart  to  Him. 


Though  thy  manhood  brings  no  gladness, 

As  thou  dreamed  in  early  years ; 
And  the  golden  veil  is  lifted 

From  thy  path  of  sin  and  fears, 
Still  that  unseen  hand  doth  guide 

O'er  life's  storm-enshrouded  deep : 
O'er  thy  wanderings  in  the  darkness, 

Loving  hearts  their  vigils  keep. 


LITERARY      NOTICE 


A  Memorial  ov  tiir  Life  akd  Chxracter  of  John  W.  Francis,  Jr.    Id  one  ▼olume  : 

pp.  14"».    New- York:  1h.')G. 

•  IIk,  the  yoiinc  and  Btronpr,  who  cherished 

NoMo  loniriiiurs  for  the  strife, 
}iy  tlu>  n>a(l-Md(>  fell  and  pcrii^heil, 
Weary  with  Iho  march  of  life.' 

A  PRivATELY-printed  memorial  of  family  affection  is  a  book  which  does 
not  challenge  criticism  ;  yet,  if  we  were  to  look  upon  the  present  yolume^ 
testing  it  by  the  application  of  the  law  which  should  govern  its  production 
—  since  every  work  must  have  its  own  law  —  it  would  be  found  amply  to 
meet  the  requisition.  A  memorial  volume  should  bo  true  to  fact  and  to 
sentin\ent ;  and  both  have  been  preserved  in  the  present  instance  Mere 
eulogy  may  gratify  friends  whoso  memory  gives  body  to  the  thought,  but 
to  justify  the  emotion  to  strangers,  to  give  vitality  to  the  record  for  the 
future,  the  personal,  individual  example  must  be  presented.  The  memoir 
of  this  volume,  in  which  may  be  recognized  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  ac- 
complished authors,  an  intimate  friend  of  its  subject,  is  every  thing  which 
could  bo  desired  for  an  occasion  involving  much  of  peculiar  interest  The 
life  of  that  subject  wanted  nothing  to  perfect  its  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  rebitives,  while  it  promised  largely  to  the  world. 
The  tastes,  the  studies,  the  principles  of  a  noble  youth  are  here  more  than 
intlicated.  We  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  sketch.  Wide  sym- 
pathy with  a  parent  whom  New- York  delights  to  honor,  extends  its  touch- 
ing appeal.  The  pen  has  also  been  admirably  seconded  by  the  pencil  A 
likeness,  recalled  by  the  ardent  alfection  no  less  than  by  the  true  touch  of 
the  artist  AV^enzler,  has  been  engraved  with  unusual  care  as  a  frontispiece. 

John  W.  Fkancis,  Jr.,  the  .son  of  the  eminent  physician  of  that  name,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  died  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-twoj  in 
January  of  last  year.  His  early  education,  with  every  advantage  of  in- 
struction, a  diligent  and  honored  four  years  at  Columbia  College,  a  course 
of  medical  study,  cut  short  by  a  fatal  fover,  taken  in  charitable  attendance 
on  the  poor :  these  are  tlie  few  incidents  of  a  brief  life,  the  true  history  of 
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which  lay  in  tho  j)nvato,  unwritten  records  of  home  and  tlio  heart  Many 
are  the  traits  which  ni.iy  he  recalled  hy  the  friends  of  this  richly-gifted 
youth;  of  his  hahits  of  study  and  ohsorvation,  his  powers  of  memory,  his 
knowlcdjre  of  lan.irua«::rs,  his  earnestness,  his  humor,  his  fine  social  qualities ; 
hut  none  are  more  tourhin|jj  to  the  heart,  or  satis&ctory  to  a  judgment 
solemni/A'd  hy  the  event,  than  the  recollections  excited  by  tlio  following 
passjij:;e : 

*  If  thero  bo  such  ii  phaso  «)f  natural  bcncvolcneo  as  the  love  of  afiurdinfr  protection, 
it  wus  spooially  ilovolopi'il  in  his  nuture.  Toward  the  bumble,  the  p<ior,  the  ajr^'d,  und 
even  towanl  his  ]):irriiis  and  inaturu  friends,  this  beautiful  feeHn^  wuh  habitually 
nmnift'>te»l.  Ih*  coiistaiilly  fonned  plans  to  have  those  he  loved  partake  of  his  future 
iiome,  daiinnl  iVoin  tiuui  proinises  to  submit  themselves  to  his  care  in  illnoss,  to  apply 
to  liiiii  in  inisfniHiiic,  ami  U)  share  whatever  of  i)rosperity  he  mi((ht  hereafter  enjoy, 
lie  b«.Iit'vo«l  ihi'iMiiirhly  in  the  ultimate  wiccess  (»f^those  he' loved  ;  and  recognized,  with 
such  hrarlino>s,  thiir  aims  and  abilities,  whether  artistic,  literary,  or  professional,  that 
nioro  than  ouv  bitlivd  a>pirant  sought  him  for  the  encnunifi^Mnent  his  confident  sym- 
pathy yirldod.  '  One  of  my  ^nat  rt';;rets  in  this  bereavement,*  said  one  of  these  friends, 
IS,  'that  ho  \\\u'>o  l.iitli  in  iiio  was  so  implicit,  who  cheered  me  on  when  others  were 
indilloront  or  MiTuriil,  ami  Uhild  my  triumph  ere  it  was  achieved,  will  not  witness 
the  result  ••!  l:ih.>rs  wliu-h  ho,  moro  than  any  one  on  earth,  gave  me  the  conrajn-'  to  per- 
sevore  in.'  Ih'  liad  many  /-/-/./..<  out  of  his  own  sphere,  who  only  revealed  their  obli- 
fjTjitions  hy  ::rii't'at  his  l.>ss.  In  one  institution  with  which  he  was  temporarily  con- 
nected, ho  toiiml  a  p<)ir  (lruil<^^>,  whose  self-res|)ect  bad  Umg  been  subduetl  by  hetirtless 
ridiculo:  botwicn  this  harmlo>s  victim  and  his  persecutors,  he  instantly  t(H»k  a  finn 
stand  ;  atul,  in  a  tow  \viM>k><.  thi-y  wore  shamed  into  more  manly  conduct,  and  the  ob- 
ioct  ot  th«ir  tli.mirhili'ss  badina^re  prew  cheerful  and  self-possessed.  There  was  an  old 
lam«'  bo;«'::iir,  wh.»,  lor  yrars,  ha«l  daily  taken  his  station  in  front  of  the  New-York  Hos- 
pital :  so  (Militant  was'his  kindness  to  this  poor  fellow,  that  the  mendicant  watched 
re;rularly  for  hi^  bitictaotor,  and  when  he  wits  so  fur  oil' as  not  to  bo  recof^nized  by  less 
dev.»tt«l".yis,  t.Hik  <»ir  his  hat  to  woloome  'Master  FaAXris,*  as,  to  the  frequent  amuse- 
ment lit'  hi^  o)inpaiiii)n>4,  ho  continued  to  call  him,  long  after  his  school-days  were  over.' 

'  0  Sill !  the  pood  die  first. 
Ami  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
liurn  to  the  hocket.' 

We  would  Mot  luTf  unfold  private  sorrow;  hut  alas!  there  arc  few  such 
pe<  iili  ir  iriii  I'--  '  .hie  to  a  sinjrle  hreast.'  Humanity  has  a  common  interest 
and  :»  ««»inm'i:i  fair  in  tlu'iii;  nor  ha<l  the  hiographer  to  look  far  among  his 
l).H.k-  r.T  kiiidn  d  examples  in  literature,  as  he  writes; 

•  V\  •' vjr  I  N.  i:  ai.-I  -m^r^  my  <h:ir  I)<htor,  have  made  classic  in  the  literature  your  son 
s<»  l'\'  1.  Mi-  |ir'.',i.o-  >  'rri'W  that  has  fallen  on  your  heart  —  exhibiting  the  universality 
■  •t't!i>>  ji  t  ^^  iiit-M  <•  •  <ii-,  at  lii>t,  (|uiti>  individual  and  un|>aralL'led.  Years  after  the 
CM  !it.  .-^  <i  iiii/t  all'i'i'  «1  t:p  the  diMtli  of  his  son,  in  conversation  with  an  American  visi- 
ti>r.  wi.i  -i'\  Mil"  li.tit  if  till'  father  still  rising  in  half-suppressed  sobs,  and  S4)metimes 
<iv«ili  >  \  II.'  Ill  i<ir«.'  *  H.til  II  pli'ased  (ion  to  siuire  him,' said  the  |>oet-scholar,  'he 
u<  nil  li  l^•-  i.iki-M  my  pl.ioi'  mi  all  ri^oeci!*.*  Thelatu  Kev.  Sydney  Smith  was  called  to 
m«  •  I  i  -.iiiii:!!  liiri-aMiiiiiir,  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  B<m  Dot'GL  asm,  just  as  he  had 
riM'-li'  •!  n.  i'lir  ity,  ami  ;;.ive  pniini^e  ff  every  excellence,  both  of  heart  and  mind.  *  My 
s  '11,'  \\  I  :!•  ^  i!i-  .'  -  •!  t'.iiiiiri  ft  St.  Paul,  '  had  that  (piality  which  is  longest  renieinbereid 
bv  til—   w  li.>  r>  ni  nil  b-iiiml      a  dfep  and  earnest  utfectioD  and  resi>ect  for  his  parents.' 

Tt •-'  I !  ill  -Mil'  •■i<-::i.ic  pn.  Ml  111  iiiipdern  Knglish  verse,  celebrates  the  excellencies 

ami  l»  N.iN  (ill  i.tilv  lb  pariiin*  *A'  II\m.\n's  gifted  son,  in  terms  tut  exquisite,  in 
nil  ,■_:•  ^  -..  r  'iii<  ■!.  :m  ibf  li::lit  ami  shade  of  a  grief  so  acutely  intelligent,  an  to  blend 
•  i:.-  11  n  .i;i  I  lii  •i^ii*.  ii:ii-«ie  ami  wn.  in  the  most  plaintive  and  nerunment  artistic 
bi-.iM'v.  ^t:  !i  i  I- !•  ivi-iiii-iit  .shrmded  in  gliHiin  the  evening  of  Hikkk's  illustrious 
ear—  i  .  !.  s  t'l'  '.:  .r  i^  tli«-  utii-r.iiiee  of  personal  anguish  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
aru"::-;-:'!"  i:i   i- 1*  :•  -  •■>  hi-  publio  coiir.-e!     'The  htorm  bus  gone  over  me;  and  I  lie 

lik>-  •        •  t  i!: 1 1  iiaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  uie.    lam 

oti  }•]••  -I  •  I  .i'A  M.y  h>n>r-;  ami  atiilorii  up  by  the  nvots  and  lie  pnistrate  on  the  earth! 
Tl:>:'.  .ir.l  pr  ^tr.i'i  tlun',  I  mo>t  uiifeigiiedly  recogoizc  the  Divine  justice,  and, 
111  o  ill    'I  .-T.    ,  ■■  .^-•11  t  t.i  It.     I  live  ill  an  inverted  onier.     He  who  ought  t>»  have  sue- 

( 'I'lii...  Ill    _'••••    b.t..ie  me;  a  H-m,  wh<»  excelled  in  all  points  in  which  perM>nal 

merit  ca!i  h-  \  :•  .\<.  1,  in  rioieiice,  in  crudiiiuD,  io  genius^  in  tMte,iii  hunur,  ingenerotity, 
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in  humanity,  in  ever^  liberal  sentiment,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment.  He  had  io 
himself  a  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly  action.  He  had  no  enjoyment 
whatever  but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty/ 

In  the  words  of  the.  poet  alluded  to  ; 

'  Pbacb,  come  away :  the  song  of  wo 
Is  afUr  all  an  earthly  song : 
Peace,  come  away ;  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly :  'let  us  go. 

'  Tet  in  these  cares,  till  hearing  dies. 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  loosed  with  human  eyes/ 


The  Catholic  Church  in  thb  United  States  :  K  Sketch  of  its  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  Hbnbt  Db  Courct.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  John  Qilmant  Shea,  Author  of 
the  '  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi,'  etc,  etc  In  one  volame :  pp. 
590.    New- York :  Edward  Dl'Nigan  and  Brother. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  to  those  wish- 
ing to  understand  the  history  of  the  country,  is  an  important  branch  of 
study ;  and  the  man  who  overlooks  it  or  passes  it  over  with  a  mere  cursoiy 
glance,  will  find  that  he  has  left  behind  him  a  rich  store  of  materials,  and 
will  be  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  To  any  one  who  has  at  all  looked  at 
the  matter  it  must  have  appeared  that  the  labors  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the  Recollects, 
and  others,  form  the  ground-work  from  which  to  date  much  of  the  earliest 
history  of  America.  Portugal,  Spain,  Franco,  and  England,  might  dispute 
and  war  with  each  other  as  to  the  civil  rule  over  the  country,  but  through 
all  their  disputes  the  Catholic  Church  kept  onward,  civilizing  and  convert- 
ing the  Indians  and  extending  Christianity  to  points  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  soldier  to  reach.  The  missionary  knew  no  repulse ;  no  danger 
could  deter  him,  no  obstacle  force  him  from  hLs  path ;  but,  fired  with  a  holy 
zeal  in  his  Master^s  service,  he  kept  onward  until  cacique  after  cacique, 
chief  after  chief,  and  tribe  after  tribe  acknowledged  the  living  and  true 
God.  The  history  of  these  holy  enterprises,  little  thought  of  in  these  days,  ^ 
except  by  the  few  who  delight  to  follow  those  glorious  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
n  their  path  of  self-denial,  show  instances  upon  instances  of  the  most  heroic 
suffering  and  endurance,  often  ending,  it  is  true,  in  a  glorious  martyrdom 
by  the  torture  of  the  red  man,  but  still  having  no  effect  to  deter  others  from 
crowding  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  murdered  missionary,  until 
there  was  scarcely  a  tribe  on  the  continent  of  America  but  had  received 
from  them  the  *  knowledge  of  the  true  faith.' 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  extending  from  the  land- 
ing of  PoxcE  DE  Leon  in  1497,  down  to  185G,  when  the  Catholics  numbered 
in  the  United  States  upward  of  three  millions  and-a-half)  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  work  before  us.  The  contents  origmally  prepared  by  M.  De  CorncY 
for  the  *  Ami  de  la  Religion^''  and  other  French  publications,  have  been  col- 
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lected  and  put  in  their  present  shape  by  Mr.  John  G.  Shea.  The  latter 
gentleman,  himself  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions,  has 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  work,  and  has  furnished  to  the  public 
an  historical  volume  of  great  interest,  displaying  great  research  and  particu- 
larity, and  furnishing  a  groat  deal  of  information,  which,  were  it  not  for  this 
work,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain.  M.  De  Courcy,  no  doubt,  has 
had  access  to  materials  which  the  general  reader  would  seek  in  vain,  and 
without  which  no  satisfactory  account  could  be  furnished  of  the  earlier 
French  and  Spanish  Missions.  And  even  as  to  a  more  recent  period,  he  has 
collected  facts  which  render  his  work  a  valuable  addition  to  one's  library. 
Commencing  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  he  refers  to  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  their 
abandonment :  then  to  the  Spanish  missions  in  Florida,  New-Mexico,  Texas, 
and  California ;  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland  by  the  Catholics  under  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  to  the  Church  during  the  Revolution.  After  peace  was  de- 
clared he  takes  up  each  diocese,  as  successively  formed,  giving  full  informa- 
tion- as  to  all  matters  relating  to  them  and  fheir  establishment,  from  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Carroll,  of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  in  1790,  to  the 
year  1856,  when  the  prelates  of  the  Church  number  seven  Archbishops  and 
thirty-five  Bishops.  In  these  sixty  years,  during  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  increased  to  such  a  great  extent,  she  has  not  always  been  a  *  Church 
triumphant.'  The  Maryland  Catholics  had  scarcely  declared  liberty  of  con- 
science when  persecutions  were  commenced  against  them,  and  from  that 
time  onward  the  Church  has  been  subject  to  opposition  of  various  kinds. 
The  work  before  us  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  and  claims  to  show  that 
the  charges  made  against  her  tfre  unfounded.  Various  declarations  of 
Councils  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  are  referred  to  in  answer  to 
these  charges.  In  1849,  at  the  Seventh  Council  of  Baltimore,  it  was  solemnly 
and  unanimously  declared  by  the  Bishops :  *  That  we  are  not  subject  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  as  a  temporal  prince,  and  are  devoutly  attached  to  the 
republican  institutions  under  which  we  live.'  We  are  also  given  the  testi- 
mony of  the  '  Father  of  his  country '  in  reply  to  an  address  presented  to 
him  by  the  Catholics  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  when  WASHrNGTON 
said  :  '  I  presume  that  your  fellow-citizens  will  not  forget  the  patriotic  part 
you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  Revolution,  and  the  establishment 
of  their  government,  or  the  important  assistance  which  they  received  from 
a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  professed.'  Among  other 
things  we  find  it  recorded  that  Leahy,  who  represented  himself  as  an  ex- 
Trappist,  and  who  lectured  some  few  years  ago  in  the  Tabernacle  against 
the  Catholics,  is  now  sojourning  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  strange  to  say,  has  re- 
pented and  was  received  again  into  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  twentieth  of 
January,  1 856.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools  is  also  re- 
ferred to  and  treated  at  length ;  and  there  is  a  notice  of  that  good  man  the 
Very  Reverend  Felix  Varela,  whose  deeds  of  charity  and  self-denial  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  poor  of  New- York.  To  conclude :  we  have  read 
this  volume  with  much  interest,  and  the  reader,  be  he  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, will  be  well  paid  for  its  perusal. 
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The  Xouth  Amkrican  Rkvikw,  for  the  October  Quarter,  ls."iC  :  pp.  2S0.  Boston: 
Ckosiiv,  Nichols  and  Comi-anv:  New -York:  Chaules  fc>.  Fbancis  and  Company, 
Number  oi)\  Broadway. 

It  was  our  wont  to  present  a  synopsis  of  tlio  contents  of  each  recurring 
number  of  the  ^yorth-Ainfrtrun  :'  !>ut  the  multiplicity  of  new  works,  the 
issues  of  the  ever-laborinjr  American  i)ress,  has  not  unfrequcntly  of  late  frus- 
trated this  (iesij2:n.  Tlie  present  number  of  our  old  and  time-honored 
Quarterly  contains  thirteen  *  Reviews  '  proper,  with  a  concluding  one,  em- 
bodying; several  bnefer  critical  notices,  as  usual,  in  one  paper.  In  their 
order,  they  are  as  follows  :  Hknki  II kink's  '  Lutece  * ;  '  IUo|;raphical  Diction- 
aries/ with  AiM>i,KT0N's  C\vclop;»Mlia,  by  Dr.  II.vwks  :  *A  Chapter  on  Novels,' 
(embracinj^  '  Zaidee,  a  Romance;'  *Tolla,  a  Tale  of  Modem  Rome,'  and 
'  Raciikl  (iiiAY,  by  tliLiA  K  AVANAcii ;  )  '  Present  State  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  Learnintij  and  Culture;'  MVilson's  Treatise  on  Logic;'  *The  Character 
of  Kuanklin;'  *  Lkslik's  Ha'nd-Hook  for  Younj?  Painters  ; '  *  Edgar  Allan 
PoE  ; '  *  Portuiral's  (Jlory  ami  Decay  ; '  *  Literature  in  France  under  the  Em- 
pire:' 'Recent  Hooks  on  Kiij^land;'  *  Life  of  CJovernor  Plumer  of  New- 
Hampshire  ; '  *  Consolations  of  Solitudv.' ; '  with,  as  we  have  said,  the  usual 
*  Critical  Notices."  Not  the  least  noticeable  among  these  papers  —  not  to 
pass  by  the  merit  and  inten-st  of  three  or  four  others  —  will  be  found  the 
articles  on  IIkink's  '  Lute<'o,'  Kkanklin,  and  Pok  —  a  curious  aiitipodeal asso- 
ciation, these  last  names,  in  every  respect.  The  article  upon  Heine  is  a 
most  comprehensive  Jiml  admirably-written  risiniic  of  the  work  —  of  the 
time  and  events  of  which  it  treats.  Take  a  .single  passage  for  an  *  cnsample,' 
and  say  if  we  speak  not  sooth  : 

•LrxKi'K  irt  not,  ns  some  critics  have  thought  proper  to  call  it,  a  '  da^erreot jpe '  of 
the  politjeal  and  sofial  f»CA.'nes  oxliibitotl  by  Fraiiee  umlert  he  reipn  of  Lorts  Philippb; 
for  a  «lai;uerri;«)type  is  thi»  mere  retlectioii  of  an  «»bjeet,  which  object  borntwa  nothing 
from  the  surface  that  rctl-'Cts  it  -whereas  the  ])ieiure  in  question  owes  half  its  value 
to  the  medium  throu;rli  wliieh  it  brcdiues  mauifcst.  I.nf'Cc  is  Fnincti  —  nay,  France 
verv  f.iitlifuUy  niirrore«l ;  but  it  is  France  mirrored  in  IIkim:,  and  your  attention  is  en- 
chained lo  the  i)hji>ct  nlh.'c'ed  and  to  tlte  rvllectin^  medium  at  once.  Ifit  were  not 
II  KINK  that  spitke  them,  you  wimld.  however  true,  lind  much  les»  tu  interest  you  in  the 
wonl't  that  are  sp-iken,  and  many  of  the  judpuents  acquire  their  sole  importance  from 
the  (OKility  of  llje  jud«re. 

•  >io!v  th.ui  twelve  years  havt*  jjone  by  since  the  latest  of  these  letters  was  written; 
tifleen  or  sixteen  have  elapsed  .siuce.  in  the  A'l'jshnr.nt'  Z'ituntt^  the  first  of  them  a^ 
j»eared;  and  there  is  a  species  of  solemn  curiosity  in  their  attraction.  They  are  as  it 
were  a  prophecy  t»f  the  p:isi.  As  y(»u  refer  to  the  date,  you  cannot  help  recurring  also 
to  the  fact  that  this  'eonjuivr  Mkiilin,'  as  he  somewhere  styles  himself,  was  wiilking 
uboul  ainun^  ordinary  people  with  this  innpric  mirmr  always  before  him,  and  clesrij 
seein<r  what  tci  you  and  your  purblind  brethren  was  invisible.  What  guessed  our  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen,  when  they  were  presented  to  Loiis  PiiiLlPra  in  the  Hall 
of  Mat'liaU  at  the  Tuilenes,  of  the  totterinj;  toundations  of  the  whole  governmental 
edifice  ?  Or,  when  thev  tl>M.'ked  to  ('olDiiel  Thoun's  aristocrutic/V^^t,  and  thought  bow 
line  a  thin^  wa^*  an  'old  noblesse'  —  priivid(>d,  like  dans^er,  it  no  longer  was  and  onlj 
h.id  been  !  -  what  guessed  th'\v  of  the  lire  that  smouldertMi  beneath  the  soil,  and  was 
soon  to  hurst  forih  in  tl.imes,  whirliii<;  awav,  in  a  climd  of  smoke  and  soot,  king,  throne, 
aristocrat ic,r''7r'f,  'old  ui>bles>(e.'  Colonel  TiioitN,  and  all?  /'/if//  said  nothing,  neither 
did  the  I'arisians,  who  were  divided  into  two  classes:  those  inflated  with  satisfaction 
and  tliose  inllated  with  distrust  the  optimists  and  the  pessimists*  —  those  to  whose 
minds  uolhinj^r  could  go  belter,  and  those  tu  whose  minds  nothing  could  go  wofM^  fiir 
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to  the  latter  stability  was  the  direst  evil  of  all.  All  saw  nothing,  and  vet  here  was  a 
man  rubbing  elbows  with  them  upon  the  Boulevards  who  discerned  the  black  point 
upon  the  horizon  —  saw  far  —  years  far  away  into  the  future ;  and,  ffiving  shape  to  his 
dreams,  sent  them,  *  nothing  extenuated,'  to  Germany,  where  they  lived  out  their  day, 
were  read,  commented  upon,  and  not  profited  by.  And  there  they  are  now,  staring  us 
in  the  face,  solemnly  cunous,  as  we  said  before,  and  only  to  be  designated  as  a  Fro> 
phecy  of  the  Past ! 

*  When  Ubine  first  came  to  Paris,  the  ground  was  still  hot  under  his  feet,  so  that 
what  lava  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  eruption  of  1880  he  was  in  time  to  study  and 
appreciate.  In  a  very  short  time  the  soil  was  made  to  look  so  uncommonly  smooth, 
the  fissures  were  so  closed  up,  the  dust  and  ashes  so  swept  away,  that  a  more  than 
casual  observer  might  easily  have  been  deceived,  and  have  really  adopted  the  credence, 
that  'an  impossible  regime  had  merely  been  replaced  by  the  best  of  all  possible  govern- 
ments^* and  that  all  was  forever  for  the  best.  But  the  exiled  author  or  the  KeisehUder 
came  m  time  to  see  the  beginning.  He  watched  the  '  putting  in  order '  of  the  whole, 
and  built  his  apprehensions  of  the  future  upon  his  experience  of  the  past.  He  is  there 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and  sees  the  actors  dress.  So,  it  may  be  said,  did  the 
French  people  themselves ;  but  the  French  people  forget  every  thing,  and  are  inc^able 
to-day  of  remembering  what  were  yesterday  s  events.  *  Forgiveness,'  says  Hbinb, 
speaking  of  them,  *  is  a  ready  virtue  in  the  French,  because  it  is  a  form  of  forgetfulness. 
Lucky,  perhaps  1  for  if  they  did  not  forget  so  easily,  they  would  infallibly  all  fall  to  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats ;  for  scarce  a  man  exists  here  m  Paris  who  has  not  some  cause 
of  mortal  hatred  toward  another,  if  he  did  but  remember  it  1 ' 

*  It  was,  therefore,  of  no  use  to  the  French  nation  that  it  should  have  witnessed  the 
beginnings  of  its  affairs  and  of  its  men ;  it  had  already  forgotten  both,  and  took  men 
and  things  for  what  they  looked  like  at  the  moment.  But  Heine,  with  his  German 
tenacity,  lost  no  impression  he  had  once  received,  and  deduced  the  present  from  the 
past,  and  the  future  from  both,  aided  therein  as  much  by  his  memory  as  by  his  poetic 
instinct.' 

The  article  upon  ^The  Character  of  Franklin^^  based  upon  the  new  and 
improved  edition  of  Sparks's  noble  collection,  in  ten  volumes,  of  *  Franklin's 
Works,'  is  extremely  well  and  tersely  written.  Without  comment,  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  is  not  required,  we  pass  to  the  brief  extracts  for  which 
we  can  find  space.  And  first,  how  many  thousands  in  our  country  will 
admit  the  following  to  be  well  set  forth : 

*  If  the  prime  of  Franklin's  life  was  the  critical  era  of  our  national  fortunes,  it  was 
no  less  a  period  of  literary  and  political  transition  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  epoch 
when  IIisU)ry  assumed  a  more  philosophical  development  under  the  thoughtful  pen  of 
HuMK,  when  sentiment  and  humor  grew  bold  and  vagrant  in  expression  through 
Sterne,  when  the  greatest  orator  of  the  age  recorded  its  events  in  the  '  Annual  Register,' 
when  humane  letters  rose  in  public  esteem  by  virtue  of  Goldsmith's  graceful  style, 
when  Garrick  made  the  stage  illustrious,  when  Methodism  began  its  work,  when  the 
seer  ui  Stockholm  proclaimed  spiritual  science,  and  the  bard  of  OInev  sang  the  plea- 
sures of  rural  and  domestic  life.  Yet  how  diverse  from  them  all  was  the  renown  their 
American  contemporary  won,  and  the  method  of  its  acquisition  !  It  is  the  clear  vista  to 
a  humble  origin  and  the  gradual  rise  from  the  condition  of  a  poor  mechanic  to  that  of  a 
statesman  and  philosopher,  opened  by  Franklin  in  his  artless  memoir  of  himself, 
which  gives  at  once  inctividuality  and  universality  to  his  fame.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  encouragement  derived  by  the  lowliest  seeker  for  knowledge  and  social  elevation 
from  such  a  minute  chart  of  life,  frankly  revealing  every  stage  of  poverty,  skepticism, 
obscure  toil,  dissipation,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  of  manly  resolution,  inde- 
fatigable industry,  frugal  self-denial,  patient  study,  honest  and  intelligent  conviction,  by 
means  of  which  the  fugitive  printer  s  boy,  with  no  library  but  an  odd  volume  of  the 
'Spectator,'  an  Essay  of  Db  Fob's,  translations  of  Plutarch  and  Xbnophon,  the  treatises 
of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  an  English  Grammar,  and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  trained 
himself  to  observe,  to  write,  and  to  think,  while  earning  often  a  precarious  subsistence 
in  Philadelphia  and  London  by  type-setting  and  pen-work  ?  The  play-house  alternat- 
ing with  the  club  made  up  of  vagabonds  and  steady  fellows,  equally  *  lovers  of  read- 
ing,' a  swimming-match  and  experiments  in  diet,  conversation  with  *  ingenious  acc^uaint- 
ances,'  hard  work,  constant  observation,  and  the  habit  of  '  improving  by  experience,' 
exhibit  the  youth  as  he  develops  into  man,  who,  with  remorse  for  the  'errata'  in 
his  life,  goes  on  to  reveal  the  process  —  available  to  all  with  self-control  and  under- 
standing—  wherebv  from  a  printer  he  became  a  shop-keeper,  then  a  journalist^  and 
subsequently  launched  upon  an  unprecedented  career  of  public  usefulness  and  l^onor.' 
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We  commend  cspcciallj  to  our  readers,  what  we  regret  to  be  unable  to 
quote,  the  brief  record  of  the  variety  of  subjects  identified  with  human  wcl- 
£ire,  and  apart  from  political  interests,  which,  fi-om  first  to  last^  employed 
Frakklin^s  mind,  and  elicited  either  sagacious  conjectures  or  positive  sug- 
gestions. The  reviewer  is  not  unaware,  however,  that  there  are  iaults  in 
all  eminent  pictures,  even  the  greatest ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  set  them 
forth.    Apropos  of  certain  *  effects '  in  Franklin^s  portrait,  the  critic  says : 

'  Ip  there  were  no  blemishes  in  this  pictare,  it  would  scarcely  be  hmnmo ;  but  the 
blemishes  are  casual,  and  like  flitting  shadows,  of  Ta^e  import,  while  through  and 
above  them  the  bland  and  saj^ious,  the  honest  and  wise  lineaments  tnnquillj  beam. 
The  spirit  of  calculation,  the  narrowness  of  prudence,  the  limits  of  a  maiter-of-Cact 
Tision,  the  gallantries  tolerated  by  the  social  standard  of  the  times,  the  abeenoe  of  that 
impulse  and  ahandony  that  generous  and  ardent  mood  which  seems  inseparable  from  the 
noblest  and  most  aspiring  natures,  sometimes  render  Fraxklin  too  exclusirely  a  prori- 
dent,  utilitarian,  and  a  creature  of  the  immediate,  to  satisfy  our  loftiest  ideal  of  character 
or  our  sympathies  with  genius  as  spontaneously  and  unconsciously  manifest.  Gossip 
has  bequeathed  hints  of  amours  that  derogate  somewhat  from  the  g^rity  of  the  sage: 
partisan  spite  has  whispered  of  a  too  seldsh  estimate  of  the  chances  of  expediency ;  and 
there  are  those  who  find  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  American  philosopher  an 
undue  estimate  of  thrift,  and  an  illustration  of  the  creed  that  man  Mires  by  breaa  alone,' 
which  chills  enthusiasm  and  subdues  praise ;  but  when  we  contemplate  the  amoont  of 
enduring  good  he  achieTed,  the  value  of  his  scientific  discoveries,  the  uprightness,  self- 
devotion,  and  consistencv  of  the  man,  the  loyal  activity  of  the  patriot,  and  the  interests 
he  promoted,  the  habits  he  exemplified,  the  truths  hp  made  vital,  and  the  prosperity  he 
initiated,  our  seuiio  of  obligation,  our  admiration  of  his  practical  wisdom,  and  onr  love 
of  his  genial  usefulness,  merge  critical  objection  in  honor  and  gratitude.' 

We  have  often  thought,  although  living  in  the  age  of  steam-locomotion 
and  harnessed  lightning,  what  latent  powers  may  yet  be  sleeping  in  Nature's 
capacious  and  fruitful  bosom,  which  by-and-by  shall  be  bared  to  the  day, 
and  eclipse  them  all.  Such  a  thought,  the  reviewer  infers  from  his  own 
mind,  might  also  have  been  the  great  philosopher's : 

*  Wb  cannot  but  imagine  the  delight  and  sympathy  with  which  Frakkuk  would 
have  followed  the  miraculous  progress  of  the  moaern  sciences  and  of  those  ideas  of 
which  he  beheld  but  the  dawn.  *  i  have  sometimes  almost  wished,'  he  writes,  *it  had 
been  my  destiny  to  be  born  two  or  three  centuries  hence ;  for  inventions  and  improve- 
ments are  prolific,  and  beget  more  of  their  kind.'  Had  he  lived  a  little  more  thu 
another  fifty  years,  he  would  have  seen  the  mode  of  popular  education  initiated  b^  the 
Spectator,  expended  into  the  elaborate  Review,  the  brilliant  Magazine,  the  Household 
Words,  and  Scientific  Journals  of  the  present  day ;  the  rude  hand-press  upon  which  be 
arranged  the  miniature  '  form '  of  the  New-England  Courant,  transformed  into  electro- 
typed  cylinders  worked  by  steam  and  throwing  off  thirty  thousand  printed  sheets  an 
hour;  the  thin  almanac,  with  its  proverbs  ana  calendar,  grown  to  a  plethoric  volume^ 
rich  in  astronomical  lore  and  the  statistics  of  a  continent ;  the  vessel  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  the  winds  and  an  imperfect  science  of  navigation,  self-impelled  with  a  pre- 
calculated  rate  of  speed  and  by  the  moat  authentic  charts ;  and  the  suotile  fluid  that  his 
prescience  caught  up  and  directed  safely  by  a  metallic  rod,  sent  along  leagues  of  wire, 
the  silent  and  mstant  messenger  of  the  world.  With  what  keen  interest  he  would  have 
followed  Davy,  with  his  safety-lamp,  into  the  treacherous  mine;  accompanied  FcLToy 
in  bis  first  steam-voyage  up  the  lluason  ;  watched  Daqukrbe  as  he  maoe  his  sun-pic- 
tures ;  seen  the  vineyards  along  the  Ohio  attest  his  prophetic  advocacv  of  the  Rhenish 

f  rape-culture ;  heard  Miller  discourse  of  the  '  Old  Red  Sandstone,'  Mobsb  explain  the 
elegrapb,  or  Maurt  the  tidal  laws  1  Chemistry  —  almost  bom  since  his  day  —  would 
open  a  new  and  wonderful  realm  to  his  consciousness ;  the  Cosmos  of  Humboldt,  draw 
his  entranced  gaze  down  every  vista  of  natural  science,  as  if  to  reveal  at  a  glance  a  pro- 
gramme  of  all  the  great  and  beautiful  secrets  of  the  universe;  and  the  reckless  enter- 
prise and  mod  extravagance  of  bis  prosperous  country  elicit  more  emphatic  warnings 
than  Poor  Richard  breathed  of  old. 

*  His  memory  *  continues  the  reviewer,  *  is  still  enshrined  in  the  popular 
heart ;  he  is  still  the  annual  hero  of  the  printer's  festival ;  his  name  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  townships  and  counties,  inns  and  ships,  societies  and  periodicals ; 
with  all  the  arrangements  and  objects  of  civilization  that  aim  to  promote  the 
enlightenment  and  convenience  of  man.  The  press  and  the  lightning-rod, 
the  almanac,  the  postage-stamp,  and  the  free-school  medal,  attest  his  usefid- 
ness  and  renown ;  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  more  nmnerous  than  Don 
Quixote's  garrulous  squire  cited,  gave  birth  under  his  hand  to  a  current  pro- 
verbial philosophy  ;  and  his  effigy,  is,  therefore,  the  familiar  symbol  of  inde" 
pendence,  of  popular  education,  and  self-culture.  Those  shrewd  and  kindly 
features,  and  that  patriarchal  head,  are  as  precious  to  the  humble  as  to  the 
learned ;  and  in  every  land  and  every  language,  Franklin,  though  the  pres- 
tige of  a  brilliant  discovery  in  science  and  the  fame  of  a  wise  patriot, 
typifies  the  *  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  niunber.' 

The  notice  of  the  *  Writings  and  Character  of  Ed^ar  Allan  Toe '  we  re- 
gard as  just  and  well  discriminated :  and  we  say  this,  not  because  its  conclu- 
sions coincide  with  those  which  we  have  expressed  in  these  pages,  but 
because  its  facts  and  its  inferences  are  alike  irrefragable.  We  shall  make  an 
extract  or  two  from  this  able  paper,  and  then  close  our  hurried  reference  to 
an  excellent  number  of  an  excellent  Review.  Speaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  PoE,  in  a  *  critical  *  point  of  view,  the  reviewer  says : 

*  In  his  determination  to  be  precise  and  to  avoid  generalizations,  he  frequently  failed 
to  grasp  the  spirit  and  the  total  effect  of  a  work,  while  diligently  engaged  in  hunting  to 
the  death  some  awkward  expression,  or  carpincf  at  some  ill-chosen  word.  He  saw  all 
the  faults  a  writer  had,  ana  many  which  he  had  not.  Thus,  in  his  frequent  forays 
against  those  whom  he  especially  labelled  '  plagiarists,'  he  detects  proofs  undiscernible 
to  all  other  eyes —  including'  many  of  those  who  were  well  enougn  disposed  to  see  all 
that  he  saw  if  they  could.  This  charge  of  plagiarism  was  his  favorite  weapon,  and  one 
which  he  wielded  with  no  veir  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  honorable  warfare,  for  he 

was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  insinuating  the  charge,  instead  of  proving  it 

This  is  the  more  audacious,  when  it  is  well  known  that,  far  from  bein^f  immaculate 
himself  in  this  respect,  he  was  a  most  bold  and  unscrupulous  plagiarist  —  if  plagiarism 
is  not  too  mild  a  word  for  the  appropriation,  in  one  instance,  of  a  whole  Itooky  which  he 
pirated  from  a  Scotch  author,  and  to  which  he  merely  wrote  a  preface,  signed  by  him- 
self, in  which  he  thanks  certain  (nameless)  gentlemen  for  their  assistance,  without  giv- 
ing the  slightest  intimation  that  it  had  ever  seen  the  light  before.  The  work  was  a 
text-book  on  Conchology,  by  Captain  T.  Brown,  originally  printed  in  Glasgow  in  1883. 
For  other  plagiarisms  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  we  would  refer  to  the  Memoir  by  Mr. 
Griswold.  The  fact  was,  that  on  this  matter  of  plagiarism  his  personal  feelings  were 
early  involved,  and  became  so  interwoven  with  his  critical  opinions,  that  he  was  neces- 
sarily inconsistent;  and  many  of  his  charf^es  were  frivolous^  while  others  were  abso- 
lutely void  of  meaning.  In  referring,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  *  Midnight 
Mass  for  the  Dying  Year,'  and  *■  The  Beleaguered  City,'  he  must  have  meant  to  say, 
that  these  poems,  with  all  that  he  alleges  against  them,  either  were  or  were  not  justifi- 
able productions.  If  he  would  concede  that  they  were  so,  why  did  he  condemn  their 
author?  But  if  he  implied  that  they  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  then  wears 
free  to  confess  that  we  hold  him  the  only  man  in  Christendom  who  could  have  enter- 
tained that  opinion.  Indeed,  all  the  poems  which  Mr.  Fob  has  selected  for  especial 
animadversion  on  this  account,  are  exactly  those  which  of  all  others  the  lovers  of  the 
true  and  beautiful  would  be  least  willing  to  lose/ 

True,  every  word  of  it :  as  is  also  the  subsequent  remark,  that  the  secret 
of  *  Poe's  impotency  over  the  public  taste '  —  for  he  had  no  literary  influ- 
ence whatever  —  *  lies  in  the  fact,  that  his  critical  reviews,  like  all  that  he 
wrote,  were  destitute  of  moral  sentiment  He  stood  on  narrow,  technical 
ground,  and  not  on  the  broad  plane  of  human  hopes  and  interests.' 

Of  Poe's  personal  character,  little  need  was  there  to  say  any  thing.  Every 
body  Icnew  —  every  body  knows  it  As  the  reviewer  remarks  :  *  The  list  of 
witnesses  is  long,  and  some  of  them  are  weighty :  among  them  is  Mr.  Allan, 
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his  guardian,  who  charges  him  with  wanton  insult  and  ingratitude;  the 
Faculty  of  Maryland  University ;  the  President  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West-Point ;  the  officers  of  the  regiment  from  which  he  deserted  ;  the  pub- 
lishers, White,  Buuton,  (jIuaiiam,  and  Godey,  whose  business  he  had  injured 
or  neglected,  with  others,  who,  being  superfluous,  are  excluded.  But  one 
we  must  nt)t  omit  —  tlie  state's  evidence  —  himself;  for  none  have  accused 
PoE  of  more  numerous  indefensible  motives  and  actions  than  he  admitted  to 
be  true,  lie  accuses  himself  of  deliberate  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  sustain- 
ing appearances ;  of  insulting  a  respectful  audience,  and  a  respectable  liter- 
ary association,  solely  in  order  to  avenge  himself  upon  a  small  cliquey  who 
he  fancied  had  slighted  him  ;  of  making  public,  unjust,  and  untrue  allegatioDS 
against  an  individual,  without  any  evidence,  satisfactory  to  himself^  of  their 
trutli ;  and  of  experiencing  a  *  superior  relish  for  a  row^  over  all  sublunaiy 
pleasures/  Here  tlie  ])roseciitor  may  be  content  to  rest  the  case,  though  bat 
a  small  fractiim  of  the  evidence  is  in ;  and  wc  are  glad  to  hear  his  comisd 
call  for  tlie  rebutting,  testimony.'  And  *  here,  may  it  please  the  court,  we 
leave  the  case,'  and  the  —  *  North-American  Review*  for  October: 
mcnd'ng  its  entire  perusal,  however,  most  cordially  to  our  readers^ 


Arctic  Kxi'loiiatioss:   Tub  Second  (rRixxELL  Expedition  in  Sbarch  of  Sr  Jobt 
Franklin,  1  s:,.;,  1  sr,  1,  1  s:,.').     Hy  Kmsiia  Kkxt  Kaxb,  M.I).,  U.  S.  N.     In  two  r  ' 

Philadelphia:  Childs  and  Pt:TKRS0N. 


Nor  a  foot  of  land  nor  Hithom  of  water  on  the  great  globe  but  shall  ( 
tually  be  subdued  to  the  sovereignty  of  man.  The  tiger  is  hunted  fromtiw 
shade  of  his  jungle,  and  tlie  Polar-bear,  afar  off  in  regions  of  ice,  where  dty 
and  night  alternate  in  prolonged  cycles,  i:^  driven  from  his  crystal  courts  by 
tlie  fierce  energies  of  Humanity.  This  unceasing  yearning  after  conquest; 
this  (U'sii*e  to  battle  with  the  storm,  and  enslave  the  elements ;  to  control 
the  appalling  intensities  of  climate ;  to  plant  the  symbol  of  nationality  on 
iiiifructifjying  points  of  eternal  desolation  ;  to  penetrate  beyond  the  utmoit 
limits,  which  even  the  down-covered  birds  of  Arctic  skies  dare  not  pass;  to 
disturb  and  dispute  possession  of  waters  with  the  walrus  and  the  8eal,whoM 
title  rluics  back  to  the  creation,  and  all  for  a  sentiment^  is  characteristic  of 
the  Pirki  'f  Pcopfe  of  the  World,  im])ellcd  by  the  instincts  of  nature  in  tfacir 
most  active  manifestitioiis.  Ross,  and  Parry,  and  Franklht,  andothcn^ 
sustained  by  the  liberal  aid  of  a  great  government^  and  the  acquiescent 
favor  of  a  great  people,  have  pushed  their  penetrating  prows  fiur  into  the 
ice  masses,  past  all  the  natural  conditions  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life, 
and  have  kft,  to  mark  the  successive  discoveries  they  have  made,  monn- 
iiients  in  the  graves  of  martyred  comrades.  Such  daring  enterprise  has  its 
aspect  of  iio}>k'ness;  but  it  is  a  relief  to  trace  the  track  of  similar  adventure, 
induced  hy  motives  that  [)ermit  no  question  as  to  their  sufflciency.  Andao 
Dr.  Kank  sets  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
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Fill  uj)  the  {^rato  this  raw  October  night  and  close  the  doors  and  windows ; 
draw  up  the  (Mishioned  chair,  and  listen  to  the  wind  torturing  the  rheumatic 
sign-boards  in  tlie  nu'troiK)lis,  or  the  trees  which  surround  your  country 
cottage,  ami  then  read  of  Dr.  Kank  ami  his  small  band,  in  their  huts  of 
snow;  feeding  upon  blubber  and  rats;  only  too  glad  to  get  enough  of  ^//^w ; 
Home  lying  sirk  for  weary  months;  and  all  weakened  by  privation,  in  a 
temperature  tliat  compares  with  our  mid-winter  as  our  mid-winter  does 
with  the  sweltering  days  of  July  ;  where  the  mercury  congeals  as  stiff  as 
steel  before  it  gets  half-way  down  to  reirord  the  degree  of  cold ;  where  the 
ice  burns  the  naked  hand  or  lij),  and  a  very  godsend  is  a  shield  of  snow ; 
where  the  wide  waters  freeze  over  and  down  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the 
rivers  are  ehanged  by  tlie  wand  of  the  Ice-King,  and  lie  upon  the  land  in 
broad  ban<ls  of  glittering  glass,  mirrors  for  the  white  stars  and  the  cold 
moon  to  see  tlieir  pale  faces  in :  read  of  all  thU^  and  let  your  blazing  coal 
snap,  an<l  era«;kle,  and  roar  in  mad  exultation,  that  you  are  snugly  housed, 
with  all  the  'moili'rn  improvements,*  in  the  comfortable  latitude  of  41*^. 

Dr.  Kani:  is  no  less  a  e:ipal)le  chronicler  than  a  daring  explorer:  his  de- 
scriptions are  i>ii'tnr,>i ;  and  without  pretension  or  affectation  he  reproduce* 
the  exciting  scenes  througli  which  he  has  j>assed  with  the  effective  power, 
if  not  the  art  (whirli  is  the  art)  of  the  masters  of  literature.  The  tight  little 
brig  that  bore  them  safely  through  so  many  perils  a"d  which  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  in  the  ice,  behaved  bravely  in  its  many  struggles 
with  the  eleuh  nts.  Long  before  the  real  starting  point  had  been  reached  they 
had  pa>-«ed  death  on  either  hand.  The  following  extract  gives  a  specimen 
of  early  ixjirrirne**  : 

*  liv  S.ifuliv  in.»rnitiir  it  hlrw  a  porfoct  Inirricano.  Wo  had  seen  it  coining,  and 
wen'  n:i<lv  u  ith  tlin-*-  ^oml  Ii.iwxt.-*  out  uIumiI,  mxl  ull  things  aniig  on  board. 

•S  ill  I'  <  -Ml.'  tu  liciuii-r  ii;m1  Iumvut,  and  the  ice  bt'giui  to  drive  more  wildly  than 
I  th«'iiL'lr  I  ImI  I  viT  si'.'rj  if.  I  lind  ju«*t  turned  in  to  warm  and  drv  myself  durinjj  a 
njiniKiit  irv  [.ill.  :iml  was  stn'trliiii:;  myself  out  in  my  bunk,  when  1  heard  the  sharp 
lwati:;iii^'  -II  ip  «'t  a  »-.>r.i.  Our  mx-ihoIi  hawser  had  partetl,  and  wo  were  swinging  by 
thi*  »\\"  "'li'-r-  ;   tin-  irali-  roanii;:  l:ke  a  lion  to  the  Houlhward. 

•  II. lit  a  iiiii.nt''  iii'ire,  ami  *  twaiiir,  twang! '  came  a  Mecond  report.  I  knew  it  was 
the  wli.il«-i;n.'  1»\  ;li«'  sliniin."*'*  <»t"  ihr  riu^r.  Our  noble  ten-inch  munilla  still  held  on. 
I  was  lniir.  iiig  mv  l.t-t  s<iek  into  its  seal-skin  boot,  when  McCiARY  came  waddling 
down  t!:'  (•..iiiimii-.n-latlil'i^  :  'Captain  KwK,  she  won't  hold  much  longer:  it's 
bN'wioL'  'lii'  .!.■•.  :1  liMii'tit.  ami  I  um  atraitl  to  surge.* 

•Tin-  I  I'  111  r.iltj.-  wan  j.iMviiii;  iis  ext-flleijce  when  I  reached  the  deck;  and  the 
cn'w.i.-  t:..  \  /.ill,-  iid  r.-iiiid  ine.  wiTe  l<»ud  in  itn  praines.  We  could  hear  ita  deep 
.iviliai,  (■!.  trt,  .-u<  \\\uj  thr<>ni:h  all  \\u'  rattle  of  the  running-gear  and  moaning  of  the 
shniuiU.  Ii  u..-  r!i,-  (l.^l^.|-'^••l1l; !  The  stramls  gave  way  with  the  noise  of  u  shattered 
^'1111 ;  an  !.  ;:.  .'.■:  s'li-k.-  \\\V  t  -llMWed  iheir  leciil,  we  Were  drugged  out  by  the  wild  ice, 
at  Its  111!  n\ .' 

What  v\<-  have-  qiiotiil  and  that  which  follow.s  is  equal  to  any  thing  wc 
riin«  Mil'iT  {>,  luivr  irail.  and  what  we  best  remember  is  Cooper's  famous 
M-riH'  i  I  t'l.'  •  IMl.ii.'  \\\'  are  able  to  do  but  imperfect  justice  to  these 
voliiiiH-  in  lilt  way  of  e\tra«'t:  at  the  most,  we  mu.st  be  content  to  offer  a 
few  p.i— i.j^'  -,  Uiii  -o  iinirh  for  superior  rom[»arative  merit  as  for  their 
varirty.  K\j.'»-iin'  and  want  had  reduce<i  all  these  hanly  men  to  the  brink 
««ftl«at:i;  ^om- -ii.  iinntu- 1 ;  probably  none  of  the  survivors  but  will  carry 
with  tilt. II  i!n  »iijh  life  the  etfe'-ts  of  what  they  then  suffered.  While  dia- 
eiplin<-  wa-^  in  a  mea-ure  preserved,  its  eticpietto  of  necessity  ceased.  The 
commaiidi-r  and  those  under  him  who  liad  sufficient  strength,  perfonned  all 
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the  oftices  wliich  care  for  llie  invalid  dcmaiuleil,  and  with  fraternal  affection 
ministered  as  far  as  possible  to  the  wants  of  the  unhappy  sick.  The  fore- 
(•astle  wa^  transferred  to  the  cabin ;  the  cook  occupied  the  Captain  s  bunk, 
and  the  C'Mptain  discharired  the  duties  of  the  cook ;  each  contributed  as 
best  he  r  nild  to  the  comfort  of  the  others,  and  the  rudo  sailor,  with  a 
wonian-s  kindliness,  if  not  with  a  woman's  skill,  attended  upon  his  dying 
comratle : 

*  Kaulv  in  ili*^  morning  of  tho  seventh  I  was  awakcneil  by  a  sound  from  Baker^s 
throiir,  1)110  »)f  those  the  m')>t  frightful  und  ominous  that  cvor  startle  a  physician's  ear. 
The  h)ckjii\\'  hiui  soiz-.d  him  —  tiiut  dark  visitant  whose  forcshudowinps  were  on  so 
many  of  ns.  His  Mnipt-Mns  murchi'd  nipidiy  to  their  resuh  :  he  died  on  the  eighth  of 
April.  We  placed"  him  the  next  day  in  his'cojlin,  and,  forming  a  rude  but  heurt-fuU 
proeessii>n,  bore  him  over  the  broken  ion  and  up  the  steep  side  of  the  ice-foot  to  Butleb 
Island;  then  jiassin;;  aloii|j  the  snow-level  to  Fern  liock.  und,  climbing;  the  slope  of 
the  Ob-iervafoiy,  we  deposited  his  corpse  upon  the  pedestals,  which  had  served  to  sup- 
port our  transit-instrnmout  and  theodoliie.  We  read  the  service  f»»r  the  burial  of  the 
«iead,  sprinklinu:  over  him  snow  fsii*  dust,  and  repeated  the  Loan's  l*rayer ;  and  then, 
icinpr  up  air-iin  the  op«.'nin^in  the  walls  we  had  inide  to  admit  the  coltin,' left  him  in  the 
narrow  house.* 

Amid  all  their  culamities  the  interests  of  science  were  not  neglected. 
Their  observations  were  carefully  and  minutely  tnaclc  and  recordod,  and  ac- 
(MU'ate  information  was  obtained  of  the  habits  of  the  few  people  who  even 
there  h:id  found  a  precarious  home,  and  of  the  annuals  upon  which  they 
subsistjd.  Their  life  was  not  destitute  in  minor  incidents  of  interest  The 
chase  of  the  p«»lar  bear,  llie  killiiiLi:  of  seals  and  walrus,  the  catching  of  birds, 
f)xjs,  an  I  hares  are  vivi  lly  des.M'ibed.  From  these  wo  take  an  account  of 
walrus-hunt  iiii;.  MoiiTox,  one  of  the  crew,  had  joined  some  Esquimaux  for 
that  purpose : 

*  TiiK  ]»arty  which  Mmuton  attended  upon  their  walrus-hunt  hnd  three  sledges.  One 
was  to  be  taken  to  a  cache  in  the  nei^xhborhood ;  the  other  two  drajTjred  at  a  quick  run 
toward  the  open  water,  about  ten  miles  otfto  the  soiith-west.  They  bad  but  nine  dogs 
to  thcT'e  two  sleilges,  one  man  4inlv  riding,  the  others  running;  by  turns.  As  th^ 
neari'd  the  new  ice,  and  where  the  black  wastes  of  minified  cloud  and  water  betokenM 
the  open  sea,  they  would  Ivom  time  to  time  remove  their  hoods  and  listen  intently  for 
the  animal's  voice. 

'After  a  while  Mvot'k  became  convinced,  from  sijjns  or  sounds,  or  both,  for  they 
were  inanpreciable  by  Moitrox,  that  the  walrus  were  waitinpf  for  him  in  a  small  space 
of  recent. y-open  water  that  was  pl;ized  over  with  a  k^w  days*  prrowth  of  ice;  and,  niOT- 
iu^  gently  on,  they  soon  heard  tlu'!  characteristic  belhiw  of  a  bull  awuk.  The  walnu, 
like  some  of  the  h!<;her  order  of  bein^i^s  to  which  he  has  been  compared,  is  fond  of  hia 
own  music,  and  will  lie  fi»r  hours  listeninj;  to  himself.  His  vocalization  is  something 
between  the  nio-iin;^  of  a  c<»w  and  the  deepest  bayin^js  of  a  mastiff:  very  roun<|  and 
full,  with  its  barks  or  detached  notes  rei»eated  rather  ipiickly,  seven  to  nine  times  in 
succession. 

'The  i>.irtv  now  firmed  in  single  file,  followinj^  in  each  other's  steps;  and,  guided 
by  an  ai.lmirable  knowleil^je  of  ici'-ti)po;rraj)hy.  wound  behind  hummocks  and  ridges  in 
a  serpentine  a])]iroach  toward  a  ?roup  of  piind-like  discolorations,  recently-frozen  ice- 
spots,  but  surrounded  by  tinner  and  idder  ice. 

'  When  within  half  a  mile  of  these,  the  line  broke,  and  each  man  crawled  toward  a 
separate  pool ;  Moiitov  on  his  hands  and  knees  folltjwing  Myoi'k.  In  a  few  minntes 
th»?  walrus  were  in  sinrht.  They  were  live  in  number,  risinp  at  intervals  thron|(b  the 
ice  in  a  b  idy.  and  breaking:  it  up  with  an  explosive  putf  that  might  have  been  beard  for 
miles.    Two  lar^'c  j^rim-lookin^  males  were  conspicu(»us  us  the  leaden  of  the  ^roup. 

*Sii\v  for  the  marvel  of  the  craft.  When  the  walrus  is  above  water,  the  hunter  18 
Hat  and  nmtionless  ;  as  he  begins  to  sink,  alert  and  ready  for  a  sprini?.  The  auimal's 
head  is  h  mlly  below  the  water-line  before  every  man  is  in  a  rapid  run  ;  and  again,  as 
if  by  iu'itinct,  beton^  the  bea<t  returns,  all  are  motionless  behind  protecting  knolls  of 
ice.  They  .seem  t.)  know  b.-forehand  not  only  the  time  he  will  be  absent,  but  the  very 
spot  at  which  he  will  re.ij»pe.ir.  In  this  way",  hidinuf  and  advancin«f  by  turns,  MrouK, 
with  MuitTox  at  his  heels,  has  reached  a  plate  of  thiii  ice,  hardly  strung  enough  to  heu 
them,  at  the  very  briuk  of  the  water-pool  the  walrus  are  curveting  in. 
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'  Myouk,  till  noMr  phlegmatic,  seems  to  waken  with  excitement.  His  coil  of  walrus- 
hide,  a  well-trimmea  line  of  many  fathoms'  lenfi^th,  is  lying  at  his  side.  He  fixes  one 
end  of  it  in  an  iron  barb,  aod  fastens  this  loosely  by  a  socket  upon  a  shaft  of  unicorn's 
horn :  the  other  end  is  already  looped,  or,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  '  doubled  in  a  bi^ht.' 
It  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  He  has  grasped  tho  harpoon :  the  water  is  in  motion. 
PufHDg  with  pent-up  respiration,  the  walrus  is  within  a  couple  of  fathoms,  close  before 
him.  MrouK  rises  slowly,  bis  right  arm  thrown  back,  the  left  flat  at  his  side.  The 
walrus  looks  about  him,  shaking  the  water  from  his  crest:  Mtouk  throws  up  his  left 
arm ;  and  the  animal,  rising  breast-high,  fixes  one  look  before  he  plunges.  It  has  cbst 
him  all  that  curiosity  can  cost:  the  harpoon  is  buried  under  his  left  flipper. 

*  Though  awuk  is  down  in  a  moment  MroDK  is  running  at  desperate  speed  from  the 
scene  of  his  victory,  paying  off  his  coil  freely,  but  clutching  the  end  by  its  loop.  He 
seizes  as  he  runs  a  small  stick  of  bone,  rudely  pointed  with  iron,  and  by  a  sudden 
movement  drives  it  into  the  ice :  to  this  he  secures  his  line,  pressing  it  down  close  to  the 
ice-surface  with  his  feeL 

'  Now  comes  the  struggle.  The  bole  is  dashed  in  mad  commotion  with  the  struggles 
of  the  wounded  beast;  the  line  is  drawn  tight  at  one  moment,  the  next  relaxed:  the 
hunter  has  not  left  his  station.  There  is  a  crack  of  the  ice ;  and  rearing  up  through  it 
are  two  walrusses,  not  man^  yards  from  where  he  stands.  One  of  them,  the  male,  is 
excited,  and  seemingly  terrified :  the  other,  the  female,  collected  and  vengeful.  Down 
they  go  again,  after  one  grim  survey  of  the  field ;  and  on  the  instant  Mtodk  has 
changed  his  position,  carrying  his  coil  with  him  and  fixing  it  anew. 

'He  has  hardly  fixed  it  before  the  pair  have  again  risen,  breaking  up  an  area  of  ten 
feet  diameter  about  the  very  spot  he  left.  As  they  sink  once  more  he  again  changes 
his  place.  And  so  the  conflict  goes  on  between  address  and  force,  till  the  victim,  haLf- 
exhuusted,  receives  a  second  wound,  and  is  played  like  a  trout  by  the  angler's  reeL 

'  The  instinct  of  attack  which  characterizes  the  walrus  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist, 
as  it  is  characteristic  also  of  the  land  animals,  the  pachyderms,  with  which  be  is  classed. 
When  wounded  he  rises  high  out  of  the  water,  plunging  heavily  against  the  ice,  and 
strives  to  raise  himself  with  his  fore-fiippers  upon  its  surface.  As  it  breaks  under  its 
weight,  his  countenance  assumes  a  still  more  vindictive  expression,  his  bark  changes 
to  a  roar,  and  the  foam  pours  out  from  his  jaws  till  it  froths  his  beard. 

*  Even  when  not  excited,  he  manages  his  tusks  bravely.  They  are  so  strong  that  he 
uses  them  to  grapple  tbe  rocks  with,  and  climbs  steeps  of  ice  and  land,  which  would  be 
inaccessible  to  him  without  their  aid.  He  ascends  in  this  way  rocky  islands  that  are 
sixty  and  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  him  in 
these  elevated  positions,  basking  with  his  young  in  the  cool  sunshine  of  August  and 
September. 

*  He  can  strike  a  fearful  blow ;  but  prefers  charging  with  his  tusks  in  a  soldierlv 
manner.  1  do  not  doubt  the  old  stories  of  the  Spitzbergen  fisheries  and  Cherie-Island, 
where  the  walrus  put  to  flight  the  crowds  of  European  boats.  Awuk  is  the  lion  of  the 
Danish  Esquimaux,  and  they  always  speak  of  him  with  respect 

*  I  have  heard  of  oomiaks  being  detained  for  days  at  a  time  at  the  crossings  of  straits 
and  passages  which  he  infested.  Governor  Flaischbb  told  me  that,  in  1830,  a  brown 
walrus,  which,  according  to  the  Esquimaux,  is  the  fiercest,  after  bein^  lanced  and 
mained  near  Upernavik,  routed  his  numerous  assailants,  and  drove  them  m  fear  to  seek 
for  help  from  the  settlement  His  movements  were  so  violent  as  to  jerk  out  the  har- 
poons that  were  struck  into  him.  The  Governor  slew  him  with  great  difficulty,  after 
several  rifle-shots  and  lance-wounds  from  his  whale-boat' 

We  cannot  close  this  review  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  spirit 
and  liberality  by  which  the  enterprising  publishers  have  succeeded  in 
making  these  volumes  in  respect  of  typography,  illustrations,  and  general 
getting-up,  perhaps  superior  to  any  work  which  has  ever  issued  from  the 
American  press.  And  it  is  no  less  gratifying  to  national  pride  than  to  the 
personal  sympathy  which  every  reader  of  taste  must  feel,  to  learn  that  its 
success  is  commensurate  with  its  deserts.  The  engravings  from  the  draw- 
ings, ma,ie  on  the  spot,  with  all  the  rare  effects,  so  new,  and  so  the  more 
wonderfully  striking,  are,  for  the  most  part,  masterly  executed :  while  the 
paper,  printing,  etc.,  as  we  have  said,  leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  a  work,  reader,  when  we  are  dust,  which  will  be  read  and  cherished  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  countrymen  —  the  descendants  of  our 
nearest  posterity. 
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Daisy's  Necklace,  and  What  Camk  op  It  :  a  Literary  Episode.    By  T.  B.  Aldrzcb. 
In  one  vuluiiie :  pp.  "I'lo.    New-York  :  Dkkby  and  Jackson. 

A  MOST  clianninjir  volume  this  ;  and  altliough  not  of  equal  or  continuous 
merit  throuirhout,  it  is  a  work  which  no  man  of  our  acquaintance,  of  the 
writer's  age,  including  all  the  critics,  whose  notices  we  have  seen,  could 
have  written,  ^fr.  Aldkich  is  a  very  young  man  and  author,  and  yet  there 
have  already  proceeded  from  his  pen  some  of  the  most  delicate,  tender,  and 
beautiful  poetical  conceptions  of  this  our  modern  time.  "We  think  he  gives 
evidence  of  being  a  *  born  poet ;  *  for  *  if  these  things  be  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?'  lie  has  only  to  *  fulfil  the  promise  of 
his  spring,'  to  become  heraifter  a  proud  ornament  to  the  literature  of  Ame- 
rica, lie  has  an  afUuence  of  imagination,  and  a  style  which,  although 
evidently  not  altogether  formed,  is  yet  exceedingly  attractive.  Faults  he 
certainly  has,  but  so  ijencraUy  coirect  is  his  taste,  that  we  look  to  time  and 
self-correction  for  their  amendment.  We  have  not  room  or  leisure  for  a 
criticism  of  this  little  book,  nor  for  a  synopsis  of  it:  we  shall  simply  permit 
the  writer  to  *  speak  for  himself*  in  two  instances,  and  then  dismiss  the 
volume  to  tlie  i)ublio  favor.  The  subjoined  is  from  the  *  Prologue : '  Mrs. 
Mt'coiNs,  the  autlior^s  landlady,  has  just  been  informed  that  he  is  engaged 
in  writing  a  novel : 

'Mrs.  MrcGiN's  ambled  out  of  the  room-door,  to  which  Rbe  bnd  been  summoned bj 
some  percinuuiry  :ippL'iils  of  my  bell.  I  was  8omi.'\vhat  shocked  at  the  cool  manner 
with  which  Slr.s*  Mi^uiii.Ns  received  the  lirerury  iutelligcMicc;  but  »he,  poor,  simple  soul, 
did  iu)t  know  ihat  my  ^re;iiiK'>a  wus  a-npouiii>;. 

*  'Some  of  ihcNe  d:\v>,'  .ssi'd  I  to  myself,  lurnmp  toward  the  wijidow,  'some  of  these 
days,  mayhiip  u  hiuulred  years  hence,  as  the  stranger  passes  through  Washington 
Puradu-Grooiid,  this   hoiisie  —  wrinkled   and   old   then  —  will   be  pointed  out  to  hia 
wonder-lovtn^  eyes  as  the  tHie  in  which  my  novel  wus  written  ;  und  ihu  curious  stranger 
will  cut  his  name  on  the  walls  of  the  room  which  I  never  occupied,  and  carry  away  a 
slice  of  ihe  door-sti-p  ! ' 
'  I  minii-diiitely  fell  in  love  with'this  fascinating  thought,  and  followed  it  up. 
'The  slender  trees  which  now  inhabit  the  Parade  Ground  had  f^rown  immensely -~ 
the  trunks  of  some  wen-  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  around  them  all  was  a  ma!<aive  iron 
railing.    The  brick  and  brown-stone  hoii>es  on  Waverley-I'iace  and  Fourth-street  had 
lon^  bi'en  removed,  and  hu^e  cditices  with  cast-iron  frouts  supplanted  ihem.     1  looked 
in  vain  for  the  little  «lni^->(ore  on  the  corner  with  its  red  and  green  btitiles,  and  the 
fruit-man's  lu-low,  with  iis  show  of  yellow  bananas  and  sour  oranges.    The  Unirenity, 
dimlv  seen  through  the  interlacing  branches,  was  u  classic  ruiu. 
'Kvery  thing  was  changi-d  and  new. 

'All  the  old  land-maik»  were  gone,  save  the  Paradc-Ground,  and  one  quaint  old 
house  facing  Mac  Dougiil-.^treet :  tlie  which  house  was  propped  up  wiih  beams,  for,  long 
and  long  agn,  before  '  ihc  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant'  even,  an  author,  a  sweet 
quiet  rnun,  onee  wrote  a  famous  book  there,  uud  the  world  of  I'JOG  would  preserve  the 
very  lloors  he  ir«)<i  on  ! 

'And  so  I  sat  there  by  my  window  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  and  watched  the  golden 
clouds  as  the  wind  blevv  them  against  the  square  white  turrets  of  the  Uuircrsityp  which 
peered  above  the  trees. 

'  Ah  !  Mrs.  Mr«oiNs,  thj)ught  I,  though  you  only  said  'yes,  Sir,*  when  I  spoke  of  my 
novel  —  though  \our  name  is  carved  in  solid  brass  on  the  hall-door,  yet  you  will  be  for- 
gotten like  a  r.iin  that  lell  a  thousan<l  years  ago,  when  ;/£// name,  only  Stamped  with 
prinfer's  ink,  on  ephemeral  slips  of  paper,  is  a  h«ui.schoId  word. 

'S«>  I  came  to  piiy  Mrs.  Mi:(iGi.\s,  and  hai  bored  no  ill  feelings  t(»ward  the  simple  crea- 
ture wh.i  was  so  Npeedily  to  be  gathered  under  Ihe  dusty  wings  of  oblivion.  I  wundered 
how  she  co'ild  be  chiMMful.  1  wondered  if  she  ever  thought  of  being  'dead  and  for- 
gotten,' aud  if  it  troubled  her.' 
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From  '  The  Little  Castle- Builders '  we  select  two  passage.  *  They  were/ 
he  tells  us : 

'They  were  two  stranp^e  children — nature,  and  perhaps  circamstances  had  made 
them  so.  They  were  boni  and  had  always  lived  in  tne  old  house.  Their  mother  was 
in  heaven,  and  their  taiher  was  one  of  iliose  who  |fO  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  With 
no  one  to  teach  them,  save  the  old  honse-kee(>er,  Nanny,  their  minds  had  taken  odd 
tarns  and  conceits ;  they  had  j^rown  up  old  people  in  a  hundred  ways. 

*  The  roar  of  the  winds  and  the  sea  had  been  in  their  ears  from  infancy.  In  the  summer 
months  they  wandered  late  on  the  sandy  beaches,  or  slept  with  the  silent  sunshine 
under  the  cherry-trees.  They  had  grown  up  with  nature,  and  nature  beat  in  them  like 
another  heart.     She  hud  imbued  them  with  her  richer  and  tenderer  moods. 

'BiSLL  was  the  wildest  and  stran^^est  of  the  two.  She  was  one  of  those  afirial  little 
creatures  who,  some  iiow  or  other,  j^et  into  this  world  sometimes  —  it  must  be  by  slip- 
ping thnuiifh  the  fingers  of  the  angels,  for  they  seem  strangely  out  of  place,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  missed  somewhere  1  They  never  stay  long !  They  come  to  earth 
and  sometimes  ripen  tor  heaven  in  a  twelve-month  I  The  sweetest  flowers  are  those 
that  die  in  the  sprittg-iime :  they  touch  the  world  with  beauty,  and  are  gone,  before  a 
ruder  breath  ih.in  that  of  Uoi)  scatters  their  perfume.  Bbll  was  a  6r//?<y  angel — one 
of  those  who  wander,  for  a  while,  outside  the  walls  of  Heaven,  in  the  shady  pastures 
and  bv-ways  of  the  world. 

*  *  \foRTiMhK,'  said  Bkll,  after  a  long  silence,  *  how  nice  it  is  to  sit  here  and  watch  the 
bits  (»f  sails  ct)ming  and  going  —  coming  and  going,  never  weary  1  I  wonder  how  long 
we  have  sat  at  this  win(l«)w  and  watched  the  white  specks  ?  I  wonder  if  it  will  always 
be  so;  if  you  and  I  will  still  be  here,  loving  the  sea  and  stars,  when  our  heads  are  as 
white  as  Nanny's  ?' 

'  •  No  ! '  crind  the  boy  impetuoualv.  *  I  am  going  out  into  the  broad,  deep  world,  and 
write  b<M)ks  full  of  wonderful  thought,  like  the  Arabian  Nights  !  ' 

'And  he  repeated  it,  the  bn>a(l,  deep  world  I  Ah  !  child  !  what  have  such  dreamers 
aa  you  to  do  m  the  broa«l,  d^ep  world  —  the  wonderful,  restless  sea,  where  men  cast  the 
net  «»f  thouifht  and  bring  up  pebbles  ? 

"I  would  like  that.  .Mout  !  '  cried  Bell,  clapping  her  hands.  *  But  then,  what  a 
fn^nd  pi. ice  this  would  be  to  write  them  in  !  You  can  have  your  desk  by  the  open  win- 
dow here  ;  and  wlien  your  eyes  are  tired,  you  can  rest  them  on  the  sea.  * 

"W'e  ask  sittciitioii  to  a  single  passage  from  a  chapter  of  the  work  entitled 

*  The  rh*uitom  at  Sea:' 

'  TiiK  blood-red  sun  hid  gone  down  into  the  Atlantic.  Faint  purple  streaks  streamed 
up  till'  western  horizon,  like  the  fingers  of  some  great  shadowy  hand  clutching  at  the 
woilii. 

*  Huge  masses  of  dark,  ngate-looking  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
heavv.  do.-.*'  atmosphere  told  the  coming  of  a  storm.  Now  and  then  the  snaky  light- 
ning ilarted  across  the  heavens  and  coiled  itself  away  in  a  cloud. 

'  .V  li»iii«  ship  stood  almost  motlot»le^s  in  the  twilight. 

*  Thr  sails  Wire  clone-reeled.  Here  and  there  on  the  forecastle  were  groups  of  laxy- 
looking  H.Mtn«'n  ;  an<l  a  man  walked  the  quarter-deck,  glancing  anxiously  aloft.  Toe 
sea  w.is  as  smo<iih  as  a  mirror,  and  that  dreadful  stillness  was  in  the  air  which  so  often 
prelu'le-*  u  tt-inlic  storm  tn  the  tropics.  A  rumbling  was  heard  in  the  sky  like  the 
sound  of  tlisant  urtilU-ry,  or  heavy  bodies  of  water  falling  from  immense  heights. 

*  Tli»n  ihf  -^nrt'ice  of  the  sea  was  broken  by  mimic  waves  tipped  with  froth,  and  the 
vast  rxp  iii«*«'  •^•M•m«■^i  like  a  prairie  in  a  siu>w-*fall. 

'The  liLfhttMiir  b-caime  more  frequent  and  vivid,  and  the  thunder  seemed  breaking  on 
the  Very  lup-iii.i^i?.  «.f  the  vt's>el.  Then  the  sUrless  night  sunk  di»wn  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  sea  ra\cl  m  the  gathering  darktiess.     The  storm  was  at  its  height :  the  wind, 

'  Through  unseen  sluices  of  the  air,' 

tore  the  shrouds  to  strin;;s.  and  bent  the  dizzy,  tapering  masts  till  thej  threatened  to 
snap.  Hut  the  b.irk  bore  br.ively  through  it,  while  the  huge  waves  seemed  bearing  her 
down  to  those  coral  labyrinths,  where  nothing  goes 

*  Birr  floth  suffiT  a  sca-cbange 
Iiiiu  ttomethlug  rich  and  strange.* 

'  The  thunder  .sent  forth  peal  after  |>cal,  and  the  heaven  was  like  'a  looming  bastion 
fringi-1  with  lir-.'  On  thniuirh  the  slanting  rain  s{)ed  the  ship,  creaking  and  groaning, 
Willi  PS  nbn  v\.irp«d.  itiid  tttt  great  oaken  snine  trembUng.  The  sailors  on  deck  clung 
to  I  If  b'llvv.irks ;  and  below  not  a  soui  coulcf  sleep,  fur  the  thunder  and  the  creaking  of 
cordage  tilled  their  ears. 
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*  At  mid-ni^ht  the  Btorm  abated  ;  but  the  sea  still  ran  dangerously  hif^h,  and  tbe  wind 
sobbed  ihroupih  the  ri^^n^  mournfully.  The  heaven  was  spangled  with  treuiuloin 
stars,  and  at  the  horizon  the  clouds  hung  down  in  gossamer  folds  —  Goo's  robe  trailing 
in  the  »ea  ! ' 

Will  some  body  tell  us  whether  that  isn't  *vcry  fair'  for  a  young  writer, 

or  as  an  English  cockney  would  say,  *  clevaw  ?  *   Made  virtute^  Mr.  Aldbich  ! 

Study  the  good  old  English  models  of  simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  as  you 

pass  along  the  second  arch  of  the  *  Bridge  of  Years ; '  keep  your  fireshness 

of  heart  and  the  *  dew  of  youth ;  *  and  *  defy  the  foul  fiend,'  and  also  —  the 

critics  and  hypcrcritics.     (Well  printed,  on  good  paper.) 


The  Golden  Dagox  :  oe  Up  axd  Dowx  toe  Ikrawaddi.  Being  Passages  of  AdreD- 
ture  in  the  iiurman  Empire.  By  Ax  AyEKiCAS.  New-York:  Dix,  Edwards  aitd 
Company. 

Tub  special  peculiarity  of  this  traveller  is,  that  he  adapts  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary facility  and  naturalized  case  to  the  conditions  in  which  ho  may 
bo  placed.  Whether  smoking  cheroots  on  the  verandah  at  Brooks's  in 
Hong  Kong,  or  acting  as  surgeon  on  board  II.B.M.S.  PhlcgethoDf  or 
listening  to  Ay-Cuvno  talk  ^broken  China,^  he  appears  equally  content 
'  When  you  arc  in  Biirnuh  do  as  the  Burmese  do/  scoms  to  have  been  his 
adaptation  of  a  time-honored  proverb ;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  make  an  ex- 
ception against  certain  customs,  which  however  they  may  shock  our  double- 
distilled  monils,  the  [)rimitive  man  has  a  natural  inclination  to.  Still  we  are 
not  anxious  to  take  charge  of  the  Doctor^s  post-mortem  arrangements,  and 
so  leave  the  ethics  of  his  book  to  the  kind  care  of  our  theological  contempo- 
raries. It  may  be  that  our  traveller  has  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  a  con- 
fessional by  way  of  penance.  Perhaps  ho  could  n*t  be  expected  to  live  with 
little  >rAY0UK  for  ever ;  and  if  he  still  preserves  her  silver  spittoon  as  a  re- 
membrancer, and  if  she  has  fulfilled  her  promise  of  sending  an  offering  to 
the  Pagoda  every  new  moon,  they  may  be  forgiven  for  that  little  business 
transaction!  Ah!  Doctok  !  if  you  ha<l  nH  had  it  all  printed  in  a  book,  we 
never  could  have  believed  it !  Who  could  have  suspected  that  the  six-feet 
of  humanity  coming  after  a  pair  of  spectacles  down  the  long  circular  stairs 
that  lead  to  the  Parnassiis  of  the  New- York  Tribune  was  any  thing  but  a 
*  soul,'  or  had  more  of  the  animal  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  envel(^ 
the  spiritual?  We  knew  very  well,  long  before  your  book  was  printed, 
what  a  very  clever  book  it  would  be ;  but,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  we  ex- 
pected plenty  of  fancy  without  any  fact  to  speak  of.  Here  we  have  both. 
And  though  you  came  not  from  any  particularly  ^  Holy  Land,'  nor  carry  a 
palm  as  an  emblem,  none  the  less  are  you  a  'Palmer*  in  its  modem, 
185(>  sense.  Speak  for  yourself,  dear  Doctor,  and  tell  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men all  about  Pcnang  and  that  pleasant  Malay  amusement  of  ^Running 
Amok ' : 

*  Prnakg  !  —  Paradiso  and  Pcridom  attainable  by  steam !  And  yet^  for  all  its  pods 
of  silver,  and  its  bowers  of  balm  and  beauty,  and 'its  bird-bells  tlnKliog  tuneftiUy,  and 
its  orchards  of  Aruboid  aromas,  and  its  drowsy  palms  nodding  tipsily  over  brimmeii 
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of  spiced  ctber,  and  iU  bamboos  rippling  where  long  shadows  sail,  that  Eden  also  hath 
its  Dond. 

'  While  we  were  there,  a  Malay  ran  amok.  The  fellow  —  a  familiar  vafiraboDd  who 
hung  about  the  skirtit  of  the  town  —bad  been  bambooed  for  a  theft.  Next  morning, 
even  as  the  golden  sun  began  to  glorify  the  garden,  he  snatched  his  wicked  krces,  and 
with  bliiok  l()ck<(  streuming  in  the  astonished  air,  and  back  and  loins  bare  and  slippery 
with  palm  oil,  with  stunng  eyes,  and  viitage  all-bedeviled,  crazed  with  shame  and  spite, 
and  drunk  with  opium,  he  reeled  like  a  mad  dog,  down  the  thronged  lanes  between  the 
bamboo  hedges,  where  blind  old  men,  unwitting  of  the  horror,  crept  from  hut  to  hut^ 
and  maidens  came  singing  from  the  groves  with  great  plantain  clusters  on  their  heads, 
and  shiny  brown  youngsters  ran  races  for  cocoa-nuts.  He  rushed  through  flying  men 
ihouring  for  their'weupons,  and  women  screaming  to  Guadma  and  Boodu,  and  children 
l-iughing  ut  the  funny  man  —  stabbing  and  chopping  and  slaahing,  and  spattering  the 
bamboos  with  blood*;  till  at  last,  down,  and  wrigglmg  in  a  fit,  he  was  dispatched,  and 
kis  steel) le-chase  of  death  was  run. 

*  Pardon  I  I  relate  these  things  in  course.  No  more  than  mv  reader  hare  I  a  taste 
for  horn)rs ;  but  in  those  lands,  where  spiced  sauces  are  every  tiling,  they  do  not  serve 
these  se[>.irato,  and  you  must  take  them  chow-chow  with  your  music  and  loTcliness 
and  love  —  all  or  none. 

'  Ni'xr  morning  we  lifted  the  anchor  and,  under  'full  power,*  sped  away  to  Burmah 
—  for  coals  and  water,  so  they  said  —  the  kidnappers  I  to  serve  me  so,  a  poor  Yankee 
waif! 

*  Passing  the  acare-crow  Andamans,  content  to  take  their  injured  look  for  granted 
and  belit'Vf  them  innocent  of  cannibals,  in  a  few  days  we  ran  up  to  the  custom-house 
wh:irf  of  Muiilmein,  so  suddenly  that  an  elephant  took  fright  at  us,  and  ran  away  with 
a  field-piece. 

M)ur  (M»niing  had  been  looked  for,  for  many  days.  Rumors  of  war,  between  the 
Kast-India  Conipany  and  the  Burmese  nation,  were  agitating  the  motley  community  of 
M«>ulmem  an«l  lending  to  the  advent  of  the  Phlegethon  more  than  her  share  of  interest 
Already  u  British  Commodore,  with  a  frigate  and  a  Company's  steamer,  was  at 
Kan  goon. 

'  In  fact,  in  less  than  six  weeks  our  gims  were  'conciliating*  Burmah;  and  as  it  is 
mv  own  story,  and  not  the  history  of  a  war  of  annexation,  that  I  have  set  out  to  write, 
I  hav.'  g.iihj'K'd  fn»m  this  Burmese  campaign  —  wherein  I  was  a  volunteer  in  spite  of 
my.Helf  -  a  few  pa>.siiges  of  personal  adventure  which,  here  and  there  in  the  progress  of 
my  ramblinir  storv,  will  turn  up  for  the  entertainment  of  my  reader.  For  the  rest  — 
the  polii'v,  the  diplomacy,  and  '  all  that  sort  of  thing'  —  I  shall  hand  him  oyer  U) 
(^Bi)K.v  and  KM.tsnoaouuu,  with  one  introductory  chapter,  more  free  than  flattering  — 
attd  then  go  a^hure.' 


(tRiswoi.ii's  Ii.i.isTRATitn  Lira  or  Wa-^hingtoji.    Published  In  Numbers:  Part  one: 
pp.  '■.!.     Now- York :  Virtli,  Emmins  a.n'd  Compant,  Number  26  John-street 

TtiK  !miltii)li(;iti<>n  of  cditionH  of  tho  Life  of  Wasuinoton  is  a  good  *8ign 
of  tliL'  tiiiu^.'  Never  was  a  wide  diffuHion  of  his  virtues  and  counsels  more 
nuedt'il  (hriii  ni  the  pre.^eiit  moment  The  work  before  as  promises  to  be 
one  of  rare  Injuity  and  value.  That  Dr.  Griswold  has  performed  his  por- 
tii)n  of  the  t'Titrrpri.se  faithfully  and  in  pood  taste,  may  bo  safely  assumed 
frniii  h\<  lit.rary  antecedents.  The  publishers  will  emulate  him  in  their 
departing  It.  The  pajter  is  fine  and  white,  tho  typo  large  and  clear,  and 
the  tii-r:i\  in;:-;,  «»f  which  there  are  three  in  this  *  First  Part,'  promise  to  keep 
pact'  with  tlw  other  external  features  of  the  work.  We  append  a  few  of 
WAsiiiNjrroN'^  *  Prartical  Maxims  for  the  GoTemmcnt  of  Conduct  in  Society/ 
in  the  Impe  that  they  may  interest,  as  well  as  prove  useful  to  many  young 
men  ainnni:  mir  readers: 

' !.  K\  nn  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to  tboM  preirat. 
'  L'.  Ill  ih<-  pr<  •..•iin*  of  other's,  sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  hamming  noise,  nor  dram 
with  y.iiir  lii:^'i-[K  ..r  t«  rt. 

:..  S[>-:ik  li  •'.  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  othera  stand,  and  walk  not  when 

olhirs  ^''-p. 
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<4.  Tarn  not  your  back  to  others,  especiallj  in  speaking ;  jog  not  the  table  or  desk 
un  which  another  reads  or  writes  ;  lean  not  on  any  one. 

*  5.  Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one  that  delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

'  6.  Read  fio  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company  ;  but  when  there  is  a  necessity  for 
doing  it,  yon  must  ask  leave.  Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to 
read  them,  unasked  ;  also,  look  not  nigh  when  another  is  writing  a  letter. 

*7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somewhat  grave. 

*  8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 
'9.  They  that  are  in  dignity  or  office  have  in  all  places  precedency;  but  while  they 

are  young,  they  ought  to  respect  those  that  are  their  equals  in  birth  or  other  qualities^ 
though  they  have  uo  public  charge. 

'  10.  It  is  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we  speak  before  oarselres,  especially 
if  they  be  ab^ve  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort,  we  ouf^ht  to  begin. 

<  11.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehensive. 

'12.  In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presenily  play  the  physician,  it  you  be  not  knowing 
therein. 

*  13.  In  writing  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person  his  due  title,  according  to  his  de- 
gree and  the  custom  of  the  place. 

'  14.  Strive  nut  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always  submit  your  judgment 
to  others  with  modesty. 

M5.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  himself  professes;  it  savors  of 
arrogancv. 

*  16.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  succeeds  not  well,  blame  not  him  that 
did  it 

*  17.  Being  to  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public 
(ir  in  private,  presently  or  at  some  other  time,  also  in  what  terms  to  do  it ;  and  in  re- 
proving, show  no  signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness  and  mildness. 

'  18.  Mock  nut,  nor  jest  at  any  thing  of  importance  ;  break  no  jests  that  are  sharp  or 
biting,  and  if  you  deliver  any  thing  witty  or  pleasant,  abstain  from  laughing  thereat 
yourself. 

*  19.  Wherein  you  reprove  another  be  unblamable  yourself,  for  example  is  more  pre- 
valent than  precept. 

'  20.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  one,  neither  curses  nor  revilings. 

'  21.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports,  to  the  disparagement  of  any  one. 

'  22.  In  your  apparel  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature  rather  than 
procure  admiration.  Keep  to  the  fashion  of  your  equals,  such  as  are  civil  and  orderly 
with  respect  to  time  and  place. 

*  23.  rlay  n(>t  the  peacock,  looking  everywhere  about  you  to  see  if  you  be  well 
decked,  if  your  shoes  tit  well,  if  your  stockings  sit  neatly,  and  clothes  handsomely. 

'24.  Associate  vourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you  esteem  your  own  reputation, 
for  it  is  better  to  \>e  alune  than  in  bud  company. 

'  25.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  a  tractable 
and  commendable  nature,  and  in  all  causes  of  passion  admit  reason  to  govern. 

*  26.  Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend  to  discover  a  secret. 

'  27.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongst  grown  and  learned  men  :  nor  very 
difficult  questions  or  subjects  among  the  ignorant,  nor  things  hard  to  be  believed. 

'28.  Speak  nut  of  doleful  things  in  time  of  mirth,  nor  at  the  table:  speak  not  of 
melancholy  things,  as  death  and  wounds,  and  if  others  mention  them,  change,  if  you 
can,  the  discourse.    Tell  not  your  dreams  but  to  your  intimate  friends. 

'  29.  Break  nut  a  jest  where  none  take  pleasure  in  mirth.  Laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at 
all  without  occasion.  Deride  no  man's  misfortune,  though  there  seem  to  be  some 
cause. 

'  30.  Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  or  earnest.  Scoff  at  none,  although 
they  give  occasion. 

'31.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous,  the  first  to  salute,  hear  and  answer, 
and  be  not  pensive  when  it  is  a  time  to  converse. 

*  32.  Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  be  excessive  in  commending. 

'  S3.  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not  whether  you  shall  be  welcome  or  not 
Give  not  advice  without  being  asked,  and  when  desired,  do  it  briefly. 

'  34.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of  either  unconstrained,  and  be  not 
obstinate  in  your  opinion  :  in  things  indifferent  be  of  the  major  side. 

'  35.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of  others,  for  that  belongs  to  parents,  masters, 
and  superiors. 

'  36.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others,  and  ask  not  how  they  came. 
What  you  may  speak  in  secret  to  your  friend,  deliver  not  before  others. 

*37.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company,  but  in  your  own  language  ;  and 
that  as  those  of  quality  do,  and  not  as  the  vulgar.    Sublime  matters  treat  seriously. 

*  88.  Think  before  you  speak  ;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words 
too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly.' 
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Letter  from  *  Die  Vernon  *  at  Round-Hill.  —  Wo  cannot  better  intro- 
duce tlic  cominuiiication  for  the  months  of  our  fair  and  gifted  correspondent, 

*  J.  K.  L./  than  hy  prefacing  it  with  the  following  lines  firom  a  friend  in  the 

*  Literary  Emporium ' : 

So     'Die     ITrrnon.' 

DiR  VisRN'ON  you're  called  by  men  and  the  gods: 

S/i*-  Wiis  ^iven  to  hord03  and  flirting; 
In  this  I  Ciin't  tell  if  you  're  nick-named  aright, 

JJut  I  know  that  you  're  mighty  Die  cerUn^. 

DiK  Vernon  wob  known  for  a  capital  whip. 

Though  the  quadrupeds  thougnt  her  too  urgent: 

Hut  if  \ou  hold  the  'ribbons,' and  I  am  alive, 
May  our  pathways  bo  never  Die  tergerU. 

DiK  Veksos  rode,  drove,  and  on  horseback  would  fly, 

Hut  she  died,  for  we  must  take  our  turn  ail : 
Ihit  nniy  you  never  die,  and  your  star  in  my  sky 

Kii»e  and  bhiue  di-utumal,  diurnal. 

DiK  V  Kit  NGN  they  call  thcc,  but  n^  with  good  reason, 

For  hciiuty  and  wit  are  eternal : 
Ihit  if  you  cm  die —  whatever  the  season, 

(ton'grant  you  at  least  may  JHe  vfrnal.  m.  IL  M 

*CoMi:,  <l.  :ir  p-ail  r,  tako  a  scat  beaido  mo  at  the  foot  of  this  great  beech-tree, 
\\i<  0:1  til  •  .tiit-kirt^  «)f  this  beautiful  wood,  and  lot  us  while  away  an  hour  or  ao 
i»f  thi.-  <i'li<'ii.'.js  rnorriiii;;  in  (iifu't  musings. 

*(.'■  rf.iiily.  n  » spft  (.'uuld  bo  more  enchanting  than  this  cosy  little  nook,  where  I 
have  «  -t  il  .li  '1 !.  ■<  i  m  \  -■..-If.  <  'oino  then,  and  enjoy  it  with  me  I  Forget  the  city  with  ita 
busy  (MP  -:.  it-:  Ik  at.  and  dust,  and  smoke,  its  brick  walls  and  burning  pavements,  ita 
hurry,  nii-:-.  an-1  tMi<tl%  and  hero  in  this  cool  shady  wood,  como  and  refresh  thj 
wiary  <\>\t\\.  an<l  I*t  tliy  soul  drink  in  nature's  loveliness,  and  recognize  in  all  Hn 
works  111..  iHrx'ti'-^n-oof  the  great  Creator!  Trust  mo,  thou  wilt  be  the  better  Ar 
sudi  c-uMinjiiin.:^ ;  il  is  a  blessed  thing  to  feel  the  melody  of  silence  in  the  woodi^ 
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whero  each  verdant  leaf  is  a  volume,  teem  in  j?  with  tho  ALmOHTY's  praise  1  Thou 
Hhalt  learn  to  look  into  thine  own  heart  and  read  its  mysteries,  its  \\o\j  longingB. 
and  its  hiy:h  asj>iralions,  fur  there  is  a  power  within  the  soul,  which  makes  it 
yearn  lo  soar  up  to  tlu"  Infinite,  and,  eagle-like,  bask  in  the  unveiled  glory  of  the 
sun,  hut  this  ])0.jr  frail  day  clogs  all  its  aspiratioiw,  thwarts  all  its  pure  longings 
and  kcqis  tho  stru}jc«:rmj^  oaptive  down  ! 

'  *  Nature  n(*ver  did  bctniy  tho  heart  that  loved  her,'  and  in  these  sweet  soli- 
tudes wo  may  pour  out  tho  Hocrots  of  our  over-burthcned  souls,  sure  of  finding  a 
Holaec  and  a  sympathy.  Listen  now  to  the  murmur  of  the  wind  among  those  oU 
pine  trecR,  so(!  how  it  sways  their  tall  tops  to-and-fro  I  Now  it  grows  louder,  and 
sounds  Uke  tho  distant  roaring  of  the  ocean ;  now  it  lulls  again,  and  is  coquetting 
most  gracefully  with  tho  cm-  tops  of  those  birches.  Is  it  not  sweetly  musical?  And 
now  it  is  dying  away  again  into  gentle  breathings,  like  whispers  from  theepirit- 
land.  Does  it  n«jt  carry  thee  back  into  the  pa.st,  reminding  thee  of  hours  when  the 
voice  of  the  lovctl  one  by  thy  side  was  sweeter  music  to  thine  ear  than  the  softest 
murmur  of  the  breeze?  You  think  it  a  mournful  sound,  it  makes  thee  sad  ?  Then 
that  loved  one  is  far  away,  and  thy  heart  longs  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  that  dear 
voice ;  or,  perchance,  its  melody  is  hushed,  its  sweetness  stilled  in  the  silence  of 
tho  grave;  but  better,  far  better  so,  than  that  thou  shouldst  live  to  find  its  sweet 
notes  false,  its  music  turned  to  discord  I  But  let  us  not  dwell  on  these  saddeniiig 
tlicmes ;  this  world  is  too  bright,  and  thore  is  too  much  luippinoas  within  our  graip, 
lor  us  to  pine  for  that  wliicli  is  beyond  our  reach :  let  us  enjoy  the  present  take 
warning  from  the  past,  and  rely  on  ours-^lvos  and  on  our  God  for  the  future  f 

'Could  any  tiling  bo  more  exquisite  than  that  flood  of  golden  sun-ligfat  streaming 
through  the  troos,  and  bringing  out  their  moss-covered  old  trunks  in  sudi  bold  re- 
UeJ^  but  mellowed  and  sofioned  by  the  intor\'ening  branches,  till  it  rests  upon  the 
I)alo  wood-flowers  at  our  tect,  like  a  smile  on  ilio  face  of  a  sleeping  infant  1  And  now 
it  steals  in  u^xm  that  poor  blasted  chestnut,  and  .«<ecms  to  cheer  it  like  a  kind  word 
to  a  sad  heart;  an<l  sec  what  touches  of  life  and  beauty  it  throws  upon  that  old 
gray  rock  yonder,  and  tln.'n  glances  off  up^n  tho  delicate  tendrils  of  the  grape-vine. 
which  hang  in  such  graceful  luxurtousness  from  that  cedar-tree,  and  gilds  them  all 
with  its  magic  light !  I^vc  is  to  tho  soul  tus  sun-light  to  tho  outer  world  I  and 
methinks  that  life  wen*  a  curse,  if  seixirato  fn)m  loving  of  the  good  and  bcautifiiL 
Notice  tho  dark  outlines  of  tlioso  evergreens  against  the  dear  bine  sky;  is  it  not 
grand?  It  might  be  too  sombre,  were  it  not  relieved  by  the  delicate  foliage  of  the 
locust  and  maples,  which  form  such  a  network  of  vcnduro  below.  There  is  some- 
thing sweetly  sootliing  in  the  sound  of  th;it  littlo  stream,  rippling  over  its  mossy 
bed,  and  now  and  then  j-ou  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  between  tho  trees,  as  it  sparkles  in 
the  sun-light ;  what  a  graceful  oriental  look  those  Largo  fem-lenvcs  hare,  bowing 
over  the  water  s  edge,  to  view  their  own  delicate  reflection  in  its  glassy  aur&oe. 
There  is  a  p.^culiar  Hiscination  to  mo  about  a  brook  rushing  and  roaring  OTer  its 
stony  bed,  dashing  and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  in  glistening  cascades,  and  boiling 
up  impetuously  in  the  dark  pools  below.  Oh  1  that's  the  kind  of  a  brook  for  me,  aod 
many  an  hour  havo  I  lingered  bosido  $>uch  a  one,  indulging  in  sweet  reTcries^  ftdl 
of  hope,  and  tnist,  and  love  unchanging  —  hf>pes,  which  by  their  brightneai  iUumined 
tho  dark  and  dreary  present ;  trust,  which  knows  no  doubting,  and  a  tore,  whidi 
neither  timo  nor  absence  can  weaken  —  not  day-dreams  now,  bat  blessed  realities. 
If  we  follow  this  little  brook,  it  will  lead  us  to  a  beautiful  spot,  named  most  appro- 
priately '  Paradise,'  though  I  bolicve  there  is  no  serpent  lurking  there.  Let  us  take 
this  grass-grown  road,  wiiich  looks  so  inviting  with  the  sun-light  streaming  in  a 
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it ;  tho  tiirf  is  as  soft  and  warm  to  the  troa4  as  velvet,  and  how  gracefully  the  trees 
bend  toward  each  other  from  either  side,  forming  over-head  a  transparent  arch  of 
moving  green ;  and  there  is  no  sound  to  disturb  the  perfect  stillness,  save  the  chirp- 
ing of  a  cricket,  or  the  twittering  of  the  wren.  See  those  little  yellow  butterflies 
circling  round  and  round  in  the  sunshine ;  how  gay  and  cheerful  they  seem ;  life 
for  them  is  all  brightness  and  flowers;  yet  I  for  one  would  not  like  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  butterfly ;  lot  there  rather  be  mixed  in  my  cup  enough  of  shade  and  sorrow  to 
develop  and  draw  forth  the  depths  and  capabilities  of  my  heart ;  for  just  as  surely 
as  '  circumstances  make  men,'  sorrow  develops  a  woman  —  her  heart  is  her  world: 
she  lives  in  her  affections ;  but  there  are  many  who  float  on  the  bright  current  of  a 
peaceful  existence,  and  never  show  forth  any  of  tho  bettor  qualities  of  their  natures ; 
but  let  tho  touchstone  of  sorrow  be  applied  to  their  hearts,  and  it  brings  out  bright 
and  glorious  qualities  of  which  they  themselves  never  even  dreamed  I  And  now 
our  pathway  loads  into  a  pine  grove :  do  n't  you  like  that  spicy,  aromatic  fragrance  ? 
How  smooth  and  dean  the  ground  is  under  them :  let  us  sit  down  a  moment,  and 
listen  to  that  surging,  sighing  sound,  which  is  always  heard  in  a  pine  wood,  though 
not  a  breath  of  air  be  stirring ;  there  is  something  sweetly  mournful  in  those  low 
wailing  cadences.  Is  it  not  some  prisoned  Nereide,  weeping  for  her  ocean  home, 
or  perchance  some  captive  lover,  sighing  for  the  absent  one  ?  But  we  must  not 
linger  here,  our  little  brook  is  inviting  us  in  its  sweet  gurgling  tones ;  let  us  follow 
it :  here  we  are  again  in  this  nice  old  road,  and  the  bright  sunshine  is  cheering  af- 
ter the  gloom  of  the  pine  grove,  and  these  glowing  leaves,  scattered  round,  serve  to 
heighten  tho  eftbct.  Here  our  capricious  little  brook  crosses  the  road,  and  a  bridge  of 
old  moss-covered  logs  is  thrown  over  it  Let  us  leave  the  road  and  follow  the  brook, 
for  its  race  is  nearly  run,  for  now  it  rushes  more  eagerly  onward,  and  mingles  its 
brightness  exultingly  with  the  river  below,  its  identity  lost,  its  beautiful  tribute 
despised,  for  the  river  flows  unheeding  and  unrecognisant  on  its  course.  So  does 
pure  and  trusting  woman  often  pour  forth  her  whole  life,  her  soul's  wealth  of  affec- 
tion, to  bo  rewarded  with  the  same  ungrateful,  unappreciating  neglect  I  But  pray 
do  n't  let  mo  prejudice  you  against  the  river,  for  it  is  such  a  spu*ited  creature  that 
I  have  not  tho  heart  to  blame  it  for  not  deignmg  to  notice  that  insigniflcant  little 
brook.  There  can  be  no  sympathy  between  theuL  What  can  the  brook  know  of  the 
river's  glorious  past,  its  high  aims  and  ambitions  for  the  future  ?  Do  you  not  know 
men  of  genius,  men  calculated  to  make  a  mark  in  the  world,  and  write  their  names 
liigh  on  tho  tablet  of  fame,  who  are  tied  to  insigniflcant  women,  perfectly  incapable 
of  appreciating  them,  and  who  by  their  senseless  efforts  to  aid,  serve  merely  to  re- 
tard their  progress  ?  "Well,  that 's  the  other  side  of  the  picture  I  Let 's  follow  the 
river.  Is  n't  that  a  pretty  bend,  and  what  a  beautiful  effect  those  brilliant  trees 
have  reflected  in  the  clear  glassy  surface :  a  little  further  up  there  is  a  fidl ;  don't 
you  hear  it?  Those  hills  on  the  opposite  bank  are  exquisitely  gorgeous  in  theur 
autumn  coloring,  and  tho  meadow  in  the  foreground  with  tho  gay  golden-rod,  and 
the  crimson  sumac  contrasted  with  tho  bright  and  shining  laurel  and  the  graceful 
wreaths  of  tho  running  blackberry;  then  that  group  with  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the 
chestnut,  the  deep  mulberry  of  the  oak,  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  pines,  all  in  such 
bold  relief;  yet  harmonizing  so  exquisitely,  and  those  scarlet  maples,  shooting  up  like 
flames  from  amid  the  stately  lindens,  is  it  not  all  like  a  scene  of  enchwtmcnt  I  Stop, 
now,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  that  old  farm-house  with  its  stately  poplars,  its  well,  spa- 
cious barns,  and,  a  little  beyond,  that  dilapidated  mill,  and  the  bridge  across  tho  river. 
Is  n't  that  a  scene  for  a  painter  ?  I  want  some  of  these  bright  leaves^  Autumn's 
golden  tre;isur<s,  they  so  remind  me  of  my  childhood,  when  I  always  returned  from 
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my  aatnmn  walks  with  my  little  apron  filled  with  the  gajest  specimeos,  and  epent 
hours  in  wearing  wreaths  to  decorate  the  nnreery. 

'  But  childhood's  fr«>lic  hours  are  brief, 

And  oft  in  after  jears 
Their  memory  coines  t4>  chill  the  heart, 
And  dim  the  ejes  wilh  tears.' 

'  There  I  Fve  torn  mv  dress  reaching  after  those  barberries,  but  no  matter,  they 
will  make  a  pretty  wreath  for  my  hair  this  evening.  And  now,  dear  reader,  let  us 
turn  our  steps  homeward.  This  delightful  walk  is  another  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  mo  to  this  lovely  place. 

'  Oh  !  pleasant  thoughts  of  Round*Hill 

Will  always  dwell  with  me. 
One  of  the  sunny  spots  upon 
The  track  of  memory ! 

'  The  happy  days  passed  'neath  its  shades 
Will  woTen  be  with  flowers; 
I  Ml  cull  fn»m  out  the  fragment  past, 
To  enliven  lonely  hours ! 

'  The  forest  trees  of  Round-Hill, 
The  river's  brightening  gleam, 
The  very  clouds  were  beautiful 
As  in  a  fairy's  dream ! 

'  And  if  I  find,  as  down  the  vale, 

I  tread  in  future  years. 
That  words  may  harshly  spoken  bo, 
And  naught  is  cared  for  tears  : 

*  I'll  turn  in  thought  to  Round-Ilill, 

No  matter  where  I  be, 
And  list  again  to  memory's  tones, 
In  welcome  greeting  me  I 
'  NorthampUm,  Oct.  6th,  1856.  /.  x.  l.' 


A  Warning  *  Voice  from  the  Stomach  !  ^  —  ^RuUhin^s*  California  Maga- 
zine *  succeeds  to  the  ''Pioneer^  which  has  been  discontinued.  It  is  neatly  exe- 
cuted, and  judging  from  the  only  number  which  we  have  seen,  promises  to 
prove  an  attractive  magazine.  It  opens  with  an  amusing  illustrated  paper  of 
the  fabulous  school,  entitled  ^Adtentures  in  the  FaTall<yne  Idand%.^  One 
article,  something  afler  the  *  Caudle  Lectures '  in  style,  arrested  our  attention. 
Its  called  '^  Voice  from  the  Stomach^''  and  contains  not  a  few  sensible  sug- 
gestions and  satirical  *  hits.*  Take  the  subjoined  *  hash  *  from  the  article  as 
a  *  specimen-brick ' : 

*  I  HAVE  gently  hinted  that  this  do  n't  suit  mo,  and  that  do  n't  please  me ;  that  Mi* 
comes  too  lute,  and  that  too  soon ;  that  you  give  me  too  little  of  this,  and  too  much  of 
that ;  and,  rather  than  complain  without  cause,  I  have  worked  off  load  afler  load,  time 
after  time,  until  I  can  bear  it  no  longer  —  and  I  won't  I  hate  to  complain  as  much  as 
you  hate  to  hear  me ;  but  if  you  take  me  to  be  a  sausage-mill,  and  able  to  chew  up  any 
thing  —  from  a  rat  to  a  sea-lion,  or  from  sheet-iron  beef-steak  to  India-rubber  cheese  — 
I  sav,  again,  that  you  are  mistaken. 

*  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  all  candor,  what  you  take  me  to  be?  A  stomach— a 
stomach  to  digest  food —  to  make  whatever  you  choose  to  give  me  into  good,  healthy 
blood,  so  that  you  may  have  the  materials  for  building  up  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
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l>ody,  and  which  my  neighbor,  the  heart,  can  receive,  and  circulate  to  everj  part  of  it, 

f«>r  that  purpose. 

*  Now,  kt  me  ask  why  you  —  knowing  me  to  be  a  stomach,  and  a  stomach  only  —  will 
impose  upon  iiie  the  duties  of  tlie  titth  f 

'  Would  //'"/  like  to  do  auother'a  work,  when  it  is  quite  as  much  as  you  want  —  and 
perhaps  u  little  more  —  to  do  your  own  ?  No  ;  I  know  vou  wouldn't  Then  why  do 
you  seek  to  compel  meV  Y^'n  don^t  coiuptl  nu- f  But  1  know  you  do;  at  least,  you 
leave  me  but  one  ulternative — to  dipest  whatever  you  like  to  jjive  me,  in  whatever 
shape  it  comes,  or  pass  it  to  my  neighbor  for  him  to  work  off;  and  rather  than  do  that^ 
I  have  many  tiim's  rust  up  T/if/'iKmuntM,  nnd  thrcirn  up  the  contract ;  and  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  if  we  are  your  servants,  we  are  not  your  slaves  —  or,  at  least,  we 
i»Uirhl  not  to  be  —  and  as  we  are  fellow-servants,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  so  mean  as  to 
^lllrk  our  part  of  the  labor  —  to  put  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  next  beneath  us  —  and  it 
IS  i(t>i,r  fault  that  ihf  teeth  do  it,  and  tin  j/  are  not  to  blame. 

*  Yuti  har'  )i^t  t'lii'  f  Shame  on  you!  Have  you  time  to  live?  —  time  to  suffer  all 
the  ])aiiis  that  we  lueessanly  indict  upon  you?  You  find  time  to  loll  about;  lime  to 
pick  your  t»'eth  ;  tinic  to  smoke  cigars,  or  chew  tobacco  ;  in  short,  you  find  time  to  do 
,,'  //////'/,  \ct  every  thing  you  should  n't. 

'  Tlu-n,'  again,  do  y<m  suppose  that  I  can  make  good  blood  out  of  any  thing?  or  every 
thiiig?  or  nothing?  '  Yon  tlo  nt  tn/j>/n,ttf  it  /  One  would  think  that  you  did  suppose  it 
by  the  vast  varieties  of  odds  and  ends  you  give  me.  but  which,  often,  vour  dog  would 
not  eat  I  •  •  .  1  want  to  be  a  reasonable  kind  of  stomach,  and  a  g(M)d  servant, 
and  It  may  be  possible  that  if  you  are  willing  to  do  what  is  right  by  ifu,  I  may  d«)  my 
bist  t«)  >-.  iv*'  MMi:  1  do  not  want  to  be  all  tlie  while  grun)bling,  and  giving  you  heaa- 
achrs,  cholie.  «ly>pijt^ia.  ami,  in  short,  nearly  every  disease  to  which  men  are  subject, 
but  wi>h  to  lead  a  praceable  life  with  you  as  well  as  with  my  neighbors.' 

The  Stomach  '  thfows  out'  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  it  thinks  it  ought 
to  be  treated,  some  of  whieh  certainly  seem  very  reasonable  and  proper: 

*  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  bed,  give  me  a  glass  of  good  water. 

*  In  al.f.iit  hiilf-an-hour  after  that  I  suppose  //'"/  7/  want  your  breakfast,  and  /  some 
Work  t-»  do.  as  I  don't  hrlicve  in  working  with  an  empty  st<imach  any  more  than  you 
do.  wIkii  I  am  Well.  Vou  sit  down  then  to  breakfa.^t,  and  give  me  something  tender 
an*l  nutriiious  as  meat,  and  something  light  and  wholesome  as  bread ;  and  I  suppose 
/  '/  wMMil'l  lik«'  a  cujj  of  coflVe,  but  /do  n't  ///'•/  any  thing  of  that  sort.  He  sure  to  be 
vi  ry  m"(l<i:it«'.  Do  not,  as  ihe  head  of  the  firm,  keep  importing  cargo,  because  there 
happi  ii>  til  ln'  jijcnty,  nor  keep  xt'-irin-j  if  d(»wn  as  though  the  warehouse  was  made  of 
India-nilil'.r ;  lM•ea\l^e  if  you  do,  1  have  no  alternative  but  to  put  it  in  some  place  that 
d...  s  II. .t  bill  iij:  to  me,  orunship  it  by  the  way  it  came ;  neither  of  which  is  very  pleas- 
ant lith.  r  to  ytiiir>.-lf  «r  to  me. 

*  At  <lnin<r,  aUo,  b«'  vt-ry  moderate.  Smip,  if  good,  is  not  amiss,  as  I  prefer  this  to 
(•iihl  Wat.  r,  fi.r  ihi'  n*asoti  that  cold  of  any  kind  hiwers  my  temperature,  so  thatlcannot 
w<'rk  wilhiitrly  until  I  am  warmed  up  aijain. 

*  Th.  n.  af'i  r  >oiip,  fakt'  something  that  I  can  do  something  with.  Don't  load  me 
with  all  M-rK  of  nns-is  and  mixtuies,  fmin  all  parts  of  the  world,  merely  because  you 
Would  ai.;.«,irof  importance  to  those  who  may  be  on  a  visit  to  you.  1  am,  in  such  a 
iM.Hf.  aii.la'  mkIi  a  tune,  of  much  more  importance  to  i/ihi  than  can  possibly  be  your 
::ii. ■■^1.  aii'l  I  wi-h  M)U  to  r.-memhi-r  that  ;  and  the  moment  I  begin  to  be  felt,  let  nothing 
icm|>i  \"ii  to  i:i\  iiiiT  MM'  mor»',  for  I  have  then  as  much  as  I  know  well  what  to  do  with. 

'  At  -'.j.|M  r  b«-  most  can-ful,  tor  as  the  day  draws  to  a  cIo.se,  I,  as  well  as  other 
mt  n.li.  r-  ■  \  tin-  lirm.  am  wi-ary  with  my  day's  labt)r,  and  do  not  like  to  be  taxed  with 
ad'l.t'.ri.l  w.  ik  wIhii  I  should  be  at  reM ;  therefore,  give  me  something  very  light  to 
il  •.  ai  'i  »!ii.  tliiiiL'  that  docs  not  want  steam  employed  for  its  transit,  that  I  may  not 
t.irni'  -t  y.  u  With  li-^rnd  <lr«'ams,  or  tossing  and  unrefreshing  sleep.  What  I  have  suf- 
fi-r.  d  ti-.::i  til-  r.oiM'  no  on»'  can  fully  tell ;  for,  will  you  believe  it,  even  late  at  night,  I 
liaM>  l>  •  II  iili:  u'*  d  to  hi-ar  pih's  of  heavy  and  indigi>stible  stuff,  that  I  could  not  dispose 
of  in  a  II  "^lllll.^  without  t'itti;;uing  me  Uith  more  labor  than  I  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  pit  nil  all  .lay.  And  thm  mv  m-xt-thnir  neighlxtr  lavs  the  blame  at  niy  door.  If 
all  -  It-  ••  d—  asm  :iri-.f,  as  tlwy  do.  from  my  beingabuse^,  do  you  not  think  the  *time* 
aii<l  at !i  ■.*!■. •!  \\t  11  i  nipli»yrrl  ihat  is  bestowed  u|K>n  me? 

'  \  •  a.  \«r:l\  it  i>  ;  and  whiii  you  arise  next  mctrning  with  a  violent  headache,  and 
a  n.o'itli  HI.. '.ir.toriaMi-.  with  hiaviiu'ss  and  languor  having  possession  of  your  whole 
b..ly.  di  n't  \oij  put  the  blame  on  me,  for  y/'/  are  In  blame,  and  yw  imly.  l^or,  if  yon 
\\\\\  o\.  r  i  ad  ami  ovcr-task  and  abuse  nit;  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  oy  all  kinds  of  thiogl, 
th-ri  n-Mi' M.l»«  r  '■■■it  f^-n  r  i-r  Utf' r  I  tfhtdl  ftrtv  yon  out  —  perhaps  in  someway  jou 
il'i  n't  ••\j..('  of  III.-. 

*  'J  li.  I),  .iz  i'li.  wlnn  yt»u  —  my  professed  master — are  doing  comparatiTely  nothiof^, 
d«iyou  -upp'.s.'  thai  i  ni'ed  just'as  much  t4)  supply  me,  and  tboM  who  reoeive  their  fup- 
[ilivs  Irtn  me,  as  though  you  were  a  hard-working  man?  ' 
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'  Certajolj  not 

'  Yet  YOU  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eating;  much,  when,  perhaps,  jon  worked  at  the 
hardest  Kiod  of  labor,  and  follovr  the  one  habit,  that  of  eating,  after  yoa  have  abolished 
the  other  habit^  that  of  workiDo:.  Now  I  aav  that  yoa  ought  to  be  more  ooDsistent— 
vou  hoti.  I  must  say,  too,  that  I  am  alwajs  better,  healthier,  aod  stronger  with  a  work- 
iDg-man  than  I  am  with  a  man  that  do  n't  work.  The  worker  alwajs  nas  good,  plain, 
wholesome  food,  (excepting  some  very  heavy  bread  sometimes,)  and  as  soon  as  hs  has 
finished  his  meal,  he  a<>  n't  keep  eating  all  sorts  of  foolish  and  indigestible  meases,  as 
some  do.  And  moreover,  with  him  who  labors  I  am  always  at  home,  for  Aw  labon 
▼ery  moch  assist  mine.' 


Gk)ssip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  We  rather  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  we  shall  violate  no  confidence,  nor  do  any  particular  hurt,  by 
permitting  the  reader  to  have  a  peep  at  the  following  passages  from  a  private 
letter  from  *John  Phoenix,*  alias  'Squibob,*  dated  from  Portland,  Oregon 
Territory,  the  latter  part  of  August  last  His  epistle  ends  with  a  poem, 
which  is  scarcely  less  characteristic  than  the  letter  itself: 

*It  gives  mo  unfoigned  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  about  to  quit  the 
gloomy  and  never-to-be-dried-up  sky  of  Oregon,  and  '  repair  without  unnecessary 
delay'  to  D ,  on  our  borders.  Yos,  Sir,  I  'm  off;  'services'  no  longer  re- 
quired on  thoso  inclement  shores  —  shores  which,  when  you  read  of  in  iRVuro's 
'Astoria,'  yc^u  naturally  wish  to  behold,  and  admire  old  Astor's  pluck  in  making 
establishments  thereon,  and  which,  when  you  reach,  you  wish  you  had  n't,  and  ad- 
mire still  more  old  Astor's  good  sense  in  breaking  his  establishments  up,  and  quit- 
ting while  there  was  yet  time. 

*  Rain  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  gratifying  institution  in  its  way,  and  in 
moderation ;  it  causes  the  grass  to  gprow,  the  blossoms  to  flourish,  and  is  a  positive 
necessity  to  the  umbrella- maker ;  but  when  you  get  to  a  country  where  it  rains 
incessantly  twenty-six  hours  a  day,  for  seventeen  months  in  the  year,  you  cannot 
resist  having  the  conviction  forced  upon  your  mind  that  the  thing  is  slightly  over- 
done. That 's  the  case  in  Oregon ;  it  commenced  raining  pretty  heavily  on  the 
third  of  last  November,  and  continued  up  to  the  fifteenth  of  May,  when  it  set  in 
for  a  long  storm,  which  is  n't  fairly  over  yet    There 's  moisture  for  you. 

*  The  consequences  of  this  awful  climate  are  just  what  might  be  supposed.  The 
immense  quantity  of  the  protoxide  squirted  about  here  causes  trees,  buildings, 
streets,  every  thing,  to  present  a  dilated  and  wishy-washy  appearance.  The 
women  lose  their  color,  the  men  their  hair,  (washed  o%  Sir,)  and  the  animals,  by 
constant  exposure,  acquire  scales  and  fins,  like  the  natives  of  the  great  deep.  In 
fact,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  have  a  generally  scaly  appearance,  and  re- 
joice in  a  peculiar  smell,  a  combination,  I  should  say,  of  a  fish-ball  and  a  fre^  mod- 
sucker.  The  rains  of  Oregon  beat  every  thing  in  that  line  I  ever  beheld  or  con- 
ceived oC  Those  tliat  fell  on  Noah's  ark  were  not  more  heavy ;  those  of  Nero, 
Caligula,  and  L  Neely  Joiinsost,  not  more  terrible ;  nor  those  of  Lady  SaFPOLK 
and  Moscow  longer  or  stronger,  which  is  a  slightly  mixed  metaphor  of  a  very  happy 
description.     So,  upon  the  whole,  I  'm  glad  I'm  off;  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it; 

and  I  long  to  get  to  D ,  where  the  people  enjoy  the  light  of  tho  blessed  sun, 

and  where  I  can  enjoy  it  also,  and  dry  my  things,  and  read  Irvinq's  'Astoria.* 

*  Howbeit,  there  are  many  interesting  and  curious  things  in  Oregon ;  many  odd 
and  entertaining  people  also  theroui ;  and  I  have  seen  much  that  was  fhnny,  and 
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laughod  thereat,  and  should  have  laughed  louder  and  longer,  if  mj  mouth  had  not 
filled  with  rain  before  I  had  half  finished ;  and  I  might  perhaps  regret  -leaving  a 
country  in  which  I  have  had  so  much  positive  enjoyment,  were  it  not  that  I  have 
chronicled  all  those  amusing  things  and  peculiarities,  and  shall  be  glad  to  get 
somewhere  where  I  can  have  a  dry  laugh  over  them.  Such  a  thing  as  *  dry 
humor  *  in  Oregon  is,  of  course,  a  physical  impossibility. 

*I  received  my  Knickerbockbe  Magazine  for  the  month  of  Aug^  yesterday, 
and  felt  extremely  tickled  at  your  most  kind  notice  of  my  unworthy  productions. 
A  slight  history  of  the  Oregon  war,  with  some  incidents  fi'om  the  life  of  Pike,  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  which,  when  finished,  I  will  submit  to  you,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  entertaining  and  improving  to  your  readers.  The  information, 
certainly,  is  valuable,  whatever  may  be  the  style.  I  inclose  a  short  'Pome,'  which 
tells  its  own  story.  Set  to  music,  (*  suthin,  slow^  and  melancholy-like,')  and  ac- 
companied by  the  ^winette^  I  should  think  it  might  bo  well  adapted  for  the  parlor, 
the  boudoir^  or  the  concert-room.  It  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  not  only  founded 
on  facts,  but  with  all  three  stories,  and  the  attic,  built  of  those  materials. 

*Ji$tsn}a0:   Efnts:   iS^onQ:   ValUt. 

'AMONO    THEM    THAT    COME    UP    TO    SPECULATE    IN    BTOCBl    AND^8UPPLIH8.» 

*A  OREGON  LAY. 

*  BT  A  8CBVIVIN0  SUFTBRBB  OF  THE   WAB. 

1." 

'  Among  them  that  come  up  to  speculate  in  stock  and  supplies 
Was  a  fellow  named  Stuart,  a  man  of  enterprise ; 
He  bought  bim  a  swritch-tail  sorrel  two-year  old,  which  bed  a  white  fiwe. 
And  he  bantered  all  Portland,  0.  T.,  for  a  three-hundred  yard  race. 

n. 

'  Thar  was  a  man  hed  a  horse,  which  be  thought  her  pretty  fair. 
She  was  ^iDerally  know'das  Millard^s  thousand-dollar  mare; 
He  had  n't  no  idea,  he  said,  of  doing  any  thing  so  rash, 
But  he  took  up  Mister  Stuart  for  two  hundred  dollars,  cash. 

zn. 

'  So  every  soul  in  Portland,  0.  T.,  went  straight  down  to  the  course, 
And  every  cent  we  borryed,  we  bet  on  Millard's  horse; 
And  thar  was  that  speckilating  Stuart,  with  his  hand  upon  his  hip, 
And  two  men  a-following  with  a  tin  pail  full  of  dollars  and  a  champagne-basket 
full  of  scrip  I 

IV. 

*  Wal,  they  measured  off  the  ground,  and  the  horses  got  a  start, 
And  come  running  down  right  pretty,  about  four  foot  apart : 

And  the  Millard  mare  had  it  all  her  own  way,  so  erery  body  said, 
Till  just  as  they  got  to  the  eend  of  the  track,  that  are  Sorrel  shot  suthin'  like  ten 
feet  ahead  I 

T. 

'  Arter  we  seen  that  there  riz  a  most  surprising  din, 
And  remarks  like  this  ere  followed,  '  Dog  my  everlastin  skin,' 

*  I  '11  be  dod-derned,  and  dog-gorned,  and  ding-blamed  by  Pike,* 

And  thar  was  such  a  awtui  howling,  and  swearing,  a¥»d  dancing,  that  many  old 
people  said  they  never  had  seed  the  like. 

TI. 

*  And  that  are  speckilatin  STUAfcr,  be  made  matters  worse ; 
He  packed  the  money  in  a  hand-cart,  and  did  n't  care  a  cuss : 

And  sweetly  smilinir,  pulled  it  off,  as  though  he  did  n't  mina  the  heft, 
And  since  then  we  hamt  paid  no  taxes,  nor  bought  nothing,  nor  sold  DotUiig,  fi»r 
I  do  suppose  that  in  all  Portland,  0.  T.,  there  ain't  a  tiogle  red  otat  left. 
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*  IIkuu  Smash/  so  forcibly  described  by  the  editor  of  the  'Btirikum  Flay- 
i^taff^ '  was  hardly  equal  to 

*S2^iItiij05S     on     tfie     iKano. 

1.T    nrK.1T    r.     tMAW-i. 
'  a    A     I,    U    T    A    T    0    K    T   . 

'  IlKADEK !  T,  Robert  Wildiioss,  being  in  saiio  mind,  wish  to  hand  in  my  ex- 
pcriL'tiLV  of  a  siiuill  tea-Ii-^ht,  in  whicli  T  was  bombarded  by  a  piano,  and  came  near 
the  fate  of  that  old  bachelor  who  died  of  pianos  on  tho  mind,  a  discordant  disease. 

'Sr^r    Snbitatfon. 

'I  MKT  lioratTii'FAN'Y's,  wliero  1  wa>*buyitij;  more  aliirt-studs and  sleeve-buttons. 
She  look''  I  at  mo  t\vi«je  from  the  top  of  my  well-brushed  hat  to  the  tips  of  my 
pateut-l-'athtT  b')Ots,  omb racing'',  so  to  speak,  my  canary-colored  kld-glovca,  run 
over  my  c-vit,  toU'-lied  on  my  waist(viat.  skipped  over  my  stone  cameo  shirt-studs, 
and  laiwh."!  on  my  'cwaval; '  which  journey  boitij^  ended,  she  asked  me  how  long 
1  had  biMMi  ill  tlic  city,  glaiicod  a  small  compliment  at  my  appearance,  and  invited 
me  to  mt'tt  one  or  two  young  ladies,  \hvis  o^rvm-inie,  you  know,  quite  e/i /amiffe 
next  \Ve(hii."'(l!»y  eveiiin^r.  I  will  make  no  stranger  of  you,  it  shall  be  to  tea. 
Oou.sin  KiiTY,  do  n't  blush! '  (lUio  'jin-tn !  blush  I)  *  Cousin  Kitty  shall  be  in- 
vited. And  oil !  she  plays  the  pianv>  so  didi^hlfiilly.  Such  talent  1'  Reader  I  I 
am  human,  to  err  is  human.  I  went  to  that  Tea-lij^ht.  It  is  possible  you  would 
like  to  know  who  the  laily  was  —  the  'i^xiLMnlrcss  '  of  tho  hivitiition  —  before  you 
go  with  me  to  look  on  and  have  a  barmeuitle  foast,  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
CoL'vr  i»i:  (IiiviJAi.L.  'Count  dk  diiw. ! '  I  think  I  hear  you  say;  neverthe- 
less, such  was  the  (ta-'e :  that  was  her  sire's  namo  round  town,  behind  his  back  I 
Pace  to  faee,  men  calleil  him  Mister  lioir,  and  he  '  wont  it  blind  *  on  stocks,  made 
a  pile.  an«l  retired.  Being  a  distant  relation  of  liie  "Wilduosses,  I  culiivaled  him 
ami  his  pretty  daughter  Sallik,  (she  was  cliristened  Sauah,  but  the  sara  sara  — 
won't  be ! ) 

'iirtt     Combat     of     Cca. 

*I  am  indebted  to  a  Frencli  friend,  an  amateur  of  Knglish  slang,  for  this  heading. 
Come,  j)ut  (>n  your  hat  it 's  Wi-lnesday  evening,  and  let  us  go  to  Miss  G-oix'S.  Wo 
arrive  there,  and  I  hang  my  hat  up  on  tho  rack,  something  warns  me  that  some 
day  it  will  ham:  there,  as  S\llik  says,  quite  eufamiUe!  Oh!  no  matter  about 
taking  o:V  your  hat.  you  're  invisible :  keep  it  on  your  head,  and  take  things  easy, 
don't  ereate  a  disturbaTice.  or  pocket  tho  spoons  and  then  put  them  in  the  piano^ 
8o  that  it  may  sound  like  a  banjo  I  Rofore  wo  enter  the  parlors  let  us  listen  for  one 
second  to  thai,  jieal  of  merry  laughter,  and  tho  noisy,  chattering,  lively  voices.  "We 
are  iroiuLr  to  put  a  stop  to  all  that,  fi)r  a  second.  Do  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry;  wait 
till  I  give  a  twist  to  my  mustache:  hang  NAi>OLKO>f  the  Third,  for  turning  his  up 
at  the  «Miils  I  T  have  to  do  it  or  go  out  of  fiishion  —  and  the  *  world.'  We  enter, 
pass  tins  eomplimenis  of  tho  evening,  liave  one  more  brush  at  that  good  old 
8tjuid-by.  tho  weather;  introduce  one  or  two  diamond-pointed  puns,  old  but  valu- 
able, touching  this  last  subject,  and  llud  silouco  has  vacated  the  premises^  and  talk- 
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ing  and  laughing  reign  with  undis^ted  sway.  It 's  a  very  sociable  little  circle 
only  two  beaux,  Rash  Trotter  and  I,  Bob  Wildhoss  ;  and  six  belles,  matronized 
by  Madame  GoiT.  Among  these  belles  conspicuous  stands  Miss  Kitty  Van  Dam, 
she  of  piano- forte  celebrity,  and  as  I  notice  her  fair,  white,  good-sized  bands  and 
taper  fingers,  I  am  convinced,  that  like  a  certain  Western  belle,  she  can  'paw  the 
ivory,'  (Gotham.  Play  the  piano,)  with  ability.  We  shall  see.  After  a  reason- 
able time,  Wilson,  the  gray-headed  colored  man,  who  always  looks  as  if  he  had 
just  walked  out  of  a  large  band-box  labelled  '  Respectability,  and  for  thirty  years 
servant  to  the  Goits,'  enters  with  coffee,  etc.  This  over,  conversation  rolls  on  LEtoile 
du  N<yrd,  and  finally  the  musical  spirit  is  thoroughly  aroused,  but  before  the  piano- 
battle  begins,  conversation  sends  out  its  Zouaves.  Thus  discourses  Miss  Salue 
(christened  Sarah)  Goit  : 

'®n     \%  t     ${sno, 

"But  surely  Mister  Trotter,  you  must  be  fond  of  musia  Instrumental  if  not 
vocal.     What  do  you  play  on  ? ' 

* '  The  billiard-table  I '  answers  the  rash  young  man. 

*  *  Military  as  usual,'  says  Clara  Livingston  ;  *  he  delights  in  the  noise  of  *  can- 
nons." 

'Clara  plays  billiards  like  a  carcibin  finil 

'  *  And  you  ? '  continued  Miss  Sallie,  (christened  Sarah,)  looking  me  in  the  eyep, 
'  I  am  sure  your  answer  will  be :  *  I  play  on  the  piano.' ' 

' '  I  once  played  on  the  piano  when  a  mere  child.' 

"  Oh  I  that 's  delicious  I '  said  Clara  ;  '  we  have  an  infant  phenomenon  among  us. 

* '  Indeed  you  have  1 '  I  answered.  *  Before  I  was  one  year  old  I  played  with  the 
greatest  ease  on  the  piano,  in  fact,  on  top  of  it.  We  had  an  old  one  up  in  the 
nursery,  and  they  used  to  establish  mo  on  it  to  keep  me  off  the  floor  I ' 

*  *  Wicked  man  I '  said  Clara  ;  '  he  says  funny  things  and  bothers  people.* 

*  Trotter,  surnamed  Horatio,  abridged  to  Rash,  at  this  juncture,  handed  Miss 
Kitty  Van  Dam  to  the  piano  with  all  the  ease  of  a  courtier,  time  of  Louis  Qua- 
TORZE,  one  too  who  never  got  his  sword  between  his  legs,  and  was  always  grace- 
ful, even  while  shaving  I  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  that  elegant  Morceau 
pour  le  piano,  La  Pluie  des  Perles,  only  that  for  the  hundred  times  I  first  heard  it 
I  reversed  the  umbrellas  of  my  ears  so  as  to  catch  every  pearl  of  a  note,  afterward 
I  turned  the  umbrellas  back  again,  and  let  the  pearls  run  down  —  I  had  plenty. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  at  its  termination.  Miss  Kitty  Van  Dam  received  a  bis 
encoro  especially  from  Trotter,  who  loved  music,  because,  as  he  sagaciously 
observed  to  me,  *  a  man  need  n't  talk,  you  know,  while  they  're  strumming  away, 
so  he  saves  himself  up  for  a  brisk  brush  at  the  end  of  the  race,  and  may-be  takes 
the  stakes  by  it.'  So  at  the  bis  encore  away  went  Miss  Kitty  at  the  piano,  scat- 
tering pearls  right  and  left;  after  the  ^Pluie^  came  ^LEdair^^  a  piece  composed  by 
some  body,  published  somewhere,  and  played  at  the  expense  of  two  strings  and  in- 
jury to  a  pedal;  and  that,  too,  to  one  of  Erard's  noble  pianos.  'Grand?  '  said  Mr. 
Trotter,  dilating  on  this  histrument;  'it's  more  than  grand,  it's  'gloomy  and 
peculiar  I ' '  after  which  he  subsided. 

' '  Miss  Sallib,'  said  I  in  a  whisper,  *  did  you  receive  a  little  note  from  me  when 
I  was  in  Washington  ? '  Madame  GoiT  here  enjoined  strict  silence.  Van  Dam 
was  preparing  the  'musical  battery.'  Fancy  my  state  of  mind,  waiting  just  for 
five  minutes'  talk,  quietly,  with  Miss  Sallie  Goit,  and  then  to  have  Le  Ihu  d*Enfer 
waltz  poured  into  my  ears.    What  torture-1    I  thought  of  that  odious  female  who 
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murdered  I  do  n't  remember  how  many  liusbanda,  by  pouring  molten  lead  in  their 
ears. 

'  "Won't  you  keep  quiet,  Van  Bam  ?  t)h !  you  've  p:ot  out  of  Ijf  Feii  d'Enfer^  and 
are  takiiij^  airs  on  Lcs  IPjrds  du  lihln,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhiue.  fine,  divine,  wlne^ 
moonshine!  Olil  yes,  we've  been  all  throujrli  that^  too,  from  Eau  de  Cologno  to 
Ville  de  Mayeiice.  I  begin  to  prow  nervous,  the  five  other  belles  are  mag'iiificently 
happy  in  listeninijf  to  tliis  playing ;  Madame  Ck>iT  reclines  in  an  arm-chair  over- 
whelmed with  joy;  Trotter  looks  like  Mohammed  in  the  Sixth  Ward!  (vide 
Koran'  in  t\io  original.)  I  begin  to  think  of  decamping,  the  notes  fall  tliicker  and 
faster,  the  piano  iliunders,  lightnings ;  the  cannons  roar  in  basso,  and  the  musketry 
crack  in  alto,  she  sends  out  the  forlorn  hope  from  the  treble,  it  enters  the  citadel  of 
my  ears,  crash  I  bang  1  a  tremendous  explosion  and  Van'  Dam  ;  Saeva  and  Visnxu 
lloata  away  from  tliat  musical  cupboard  like  a  lotus  leaf  down  the  Nile. 

'There  was  an  elderly  gentleman  at  my  elbow,  and  a  carriage  at  the  door.  The 
father  of  Van  Dam, /)ian?>7t',  c^ime  and  bore  her  away,  from  piano  and  gas-lighta 
out  into  the  night;  and  Iicr  conquered  enemy,  the  "WiLDuass,  only  followed  her 
with  his  gray  eyes  in  wonder,  awe,  astonishment  I  A  little  while  note  was  in  my 
hat — who  put  it  there?  As  I,  Rop.kkt  Wii.dhoss,  loft  the  Goit  mansion  that 
night,  it  soothed  the  wounds  infiictuil  by  cruel  Van  Dam,  and  harmony  once  more 
reigned  over  the  battle-field  of  AVii.Diioss's  brains,  cruelly  tattered  by  a  Grand 
Piano  Bombardment. 

'  CUUTAIX    FALLS.' 

Good  again  for  *H.  P.  L.'  -  -  -  Georcje  William  Curtis,  in  his 
*  Oration,  before  the  Literary  SocieticA  of  the  Witthyan  Vnirersity  at  Mid- 
t/Ietownj  Connectieut^^  gives  the  following  as  the  popular  idea  of  a  scholar. 
It  is  as  truthful  as  any  thing  in  the  '  Potipuar  Papers/  iu  Putnam's  popular 
periodical  publication : 

'  TuK  popular  idea  of  the  scholar  makes  him  a  pale  student  of  books,  a  rechise,  a 
valetudinarian,  an  unpructicul  and  impracticable  man.  He  is  a  being  with  an  endleM 
capacity  of  literary  uud  sciontilic  acquisition,  lie  is  only  a  consumer,  not  a  producer; 
or,  if  80,  only  a  producer  of  useless  results.  Learning  is  supposed  to  be  put  into  him, 
not  as  vegetables  into  the  ground,  whence,  as  tlicy  spring  ugain,  covering  the  earth 
with  benutv,  and  feeding  the  race,  so  learning  is  to'tlower  into  hemic  deeds,  and  con- 
soling thoughts ;  but  it  is  absorbed  by  him,  as  vegetables  arc  thrown  into  a  cellar, 
where  they  Tic  buried,  not  planted,  producing  only  some  poor,  pallid,  useless  shoot,  as 
his  learning  only  germinates  into  some  treatise  upon  the  ablative  absiilute. 

'In  the  old  piavs  and  romances  we  have  the  same  picture  of  ao  absent  pedant,  the 
easy  prey  of  every  knave,  the  docile  husband  of  a  termagant;  who,  bccauiie  he  could 
read  a  tragedy  of -.KscnTHs,  could  not  tie  his  shoes,  lie  belonged  to  great  estubiish- 
nients  as  an  euc\  clonedia,  in  the  same  way  that  the  fool  belonged  to  them  as  a  jest-book. 
Sehnlars  were  po])Ularly  ranked  with  women,  having  all  thuir  weakness,  and  none  of 
their  ehainis. 

'  This  estimate  grew  naturally  out  of  their  exceptional  character  as  monks;  for,  at 
the  beginning  of  modern  hi^tory,  learning  came  out  of  the  monasteries  with  the  eccle- 
siastics. l>y  leligious  vows  the  mouks  were  seimrated  from  all  secular  interests,  in- 
eluding  the'fainily  relation.  The  reputation  of  the  scholar  arose  from  the  character  of 
the  mtink.  The  inonk  was  a  man  who  dealt  professionally  with  ideas  rather  than  men. 
lie  was  thciefore  held  to  know  nothing  of  men.  Dreamei^,  poet,  vagabond,  and  scbolan 
grew-  ti)  be  synonynioua  names.  Ihit  while  the  mass  of  monks  undoubtedly  justified 
this  judgment,  it  is  in  the  tew  and  not  in  the  mass  that  their  characteristics  are  to  be  . 
sough [ :  they  were  accused  of  not  knowing  men,  but  GKBOoar  was  a  monk,  and  they 
belonged  to  I  he  most  sagacious  organization  in  human  history.  They  were  callep 
pedants  and  moh-s,  but  AnKLAim  and  Mautin  Luthkr  were  churchmen  and  scholars. 
To  call  grammarians,  fornudibts.  and  swollen  sponges  of  learning,  scholars,  is  to  call  a 

Sarish  clerk  a  statesman.    To  call  Bkntley  and  I^auk  scholars,  is  to  insult  JoHXSiiN  and 
IiLTOx.    Sydney  Smith  tells  of  i)r.  Geouok  --  who,  hearing  the  great  King  of  Pnissia 
highly  praised,  said  that  he  had  his  doubts  whether  the  kin^,  with  all  his  Tictoriea  ; 
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knew  how  to  conjugate  a  Greek  verb  in  mi.    If  you  call  Dr.  Gbobgb,  and  Wolff,  ano 
IIetne  scholars,  what  name  have  you  for  Goethe  and  Schiller? 

*  In  any  just  classification  of  human  powers  and  pursuits,  the  scholar  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  thought  Devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  truth,  ho  is,  in  the  state,  a  pub- 
lic conscience  by  which  public  measures  ma^  be  tested :  the  scholarlv  class^  therefore, 
to  which,  now,  as  of  old,  the  clergy  belong,  is  the  upper  house  in  the  politics  of  the 
world.' 

*  Trchxical  scholarship  begins  in  a  dictionary  and  ends  in  a  grammar.  The  sublime 
scholarship  of  John  Milton  began  in  literature  and  ended  in  fife.  Graced  with  every 
intellectual  gift,  he  was  personally  so  comely,  that  the  romantic  woods  of  Vallambrosa 
are  lovelier  from  their  association  with  his  youthful  figure  sleeping  in  their  shade.  He 
had  all  the  technical  excellences  of  the  scholar.  At  eighteen  he  wrote  better  Latin 
verses  than  have  been  written  in  England.  He  replied  to  the  Italian  poets  who  com- 
plimented him,  in  purer  Italian  than  their  own.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  theology, 
in  science,  and  in  the  pure  literature  of  all  languages. 

*  These  were  his  accomplishments,  but  his  genius  was  vast  and  vigorons.  While  yet 
a  youth,  he  wrote  those  minor  poems,  which  have  the  simple  perfection  of  productions 
of  nature ;  and,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  he  turned  his  blind  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  sang  the  lofty  song  which  has  given  him  a  twin  glory  with  Shakspbarb 
in  English  renown. 

'  It  is  much  for  one  man  to  have  exhausted  the  literature  of  other  nations,  and  to 
have  enriched  his  own.  But  other  men  have  done  this  in  various  degrees.  Milton 
went  beyond  it  to  complete  the  circle  of  his  character  as  the  scholar.' 

*Jus'  SO — yes:  but  we  don't  want  to  read  *  Paradise  Lost'  to-night. 
It 's  getting  a  little  late  ;  and  even  light  reading,  like  that,  is  somewhat 
burthcnsome.  In  our  boyhood  we  parsed  our  first  grammar-lessons  from 
Milton.  His  style  is  very  simple.  His  antecedents,  to  be  sure,  are  some- 
times a  good  way  off,  but  they  can  hefouTid,  and  brought  back,  though  the 
hunt  must  needs  be  long,  and  the  *  luck '  uncertain.  But  here  *8  to  Milton, 
whom  every  body  praises,  and  nobody  reads !  -  -  -  A  correspondent,  writ- 
ing from  '  Blossom  Coal- Bank,  Rock-Island,  Illinois,'  under  date  of  September 
the  seventh,  says:  *In  looking  over  your  agreeable  ^Oomp  with  Readers 
and  Correspondents^''  in  your  September  number,  I  noticed  a  statement  by  a 
Cincinnati  correspondent  prefacing  some  verses  d  Za  '  Sir  John  Moore,' 
found  in  his  vmcle's  port-folio,  which  contains  an  error ;  an  error,  by  the 
by,  widely  disseminated ;  which  I  feel  bound  to  correct.  I  make  the  cor- 
rection for  an  all-sufficient  reason :  namely,  to  vindicate  my  native  well- 
beloved  State  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude.  Would  that  I  were  able  to  do 
it  more  satisfactorily.  Having  been  bom  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Baron 
Steuben's  tomb,  I  claim  to  speak,  so  fiir  as  my  recollection  serves,  *  by  the 
card.'  The  Baron  De  Steuben's  remains  lie  in  the  centre  of  a  ten-acre  lot  in 
the  centre  of  the  township  of  Steuben,  county  of  Oneida,  State  of  New- York, 
about  five  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Remsen  :  which  lot,  by  the  Baron's 
direction  and  will,  was  set  apart  and  reserved  as  his  burial-place,  and  was 
to  be  left  in  a  perfectly  natural  state.  It  so  remains  to  this  day :  a  perfect 
little  wilderness  in  itself ;  a  dense  forest  *  in  puris  naturalibus  ; '  not  a  stick 
or  limb  having  been  removed,  or  even  molested,  from  the  day  of  the  Baron's 
death  to  the  present  time :  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity,  mostly  of  Welsh 
origin,  of  the  pure  North  -Wales  stock,  entertaining  and  exercising  the  most 
profound  respect  for  the  wishes  and  memory  of  the  *  good  old  Baron.'  It  is 
difficult  to  penetrate  the  lot,  except  by  the  one  beaten  track  which  leads 
directly  to  tiie  tomb  in  the  centre.  The  lot  is  inclosed  by  an  ordinary  rail- 
fence.  Fine  meadow-lands  adjoin  it  on  either  side.  The  tomb,  however,  is 
in  quite  a  dilapidated  condition ;  the  frost  having  partially  thrown  down  one 
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side.  The  tomb  originally  stood  about  four  feet  high ;  slab,  or  inscriptim- 
stone,  lyinj^  flat-wise  on  the  top.  Upon  it  is  inscribed  the  title,  name,biitii- 
place,  (I'russia,)  supposed  ape,  (sixty-four,)  and  date  of  death,  (1802, 1  think,) 
of  the  Baron  He  Stei:ben  :  also,  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  order  of 
the  State  of  Xcw-York,  in  gratitude  for,  and  in  commemoration  ot  the 
eminent  services  rendered  by  the  deceased  during  the  Reyolutionary  Wir. 
[t  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  visited  the  spot.  I  trust  that  ere  long 
some  one  of  your  indefatigable  correspondents  will  pay  the  Babox's  tomb  a 
flying  visit ;  copy  the  inscription  verbatim,  and  describe  to  the  public  the 
present  condition  of  the  monument,  lot,  fence,  etc.  It  *8  a  '  crying  shame,' 
as  you  intimate,  *  that  the  rich  and  munificent  State  of  New  -York  should 
suffer  this  brave  old  patriot-soldier's  last  resting-place  to  tumble  into  mins :  a 
few  dollars  judiciously  expended,  would  amply  repair  it  Speak  oat,  deir 
Knickekuockkii  :  your  voice  will  be  hee<led.  The  Oneida  County  delegaiioD 
to  the  Legislature  .should  take  the  subject  in  hand :  they  have  but  to  move 
in  the  msitter,  an«l  the  good  work  will  be  done.'  To  all  which  we  say,  with 
all  our  heart,  AVe  hope  so.  -  -  -  We  receive,  not  unfrequently, 
'poems'  which  really  are  not  so  simple  and  descriptive  as  the  fUlowing, 
which  literally  '  tells  its  own  story.'  The  production  is  warranted  origiiMl 
and  perfectly  genuine :  '  The  compositors  were  so  struck  with  its  beutj', 
that  they  wisely  refrained  from  attempting  any  little  embellishments  in 
punctuation  or  orthography,  so  customary  and  often  necessary,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  our  'first  writers.'  Its  style  is  unique  and  comprehensive,  show- 
ing clearly  that 

'  'T  AIN'T  every  mun  can  make  himself  a  poet 
Xo  more  'n  a  sheep  can  make  itself  a  go-at 

Its  author,  we  are  told,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result^  that  he  im- 
mediately had  two  hundred  copies  printed  for  circulation  among  his  friends  I  * 

*  In  a  short  time  if  I  are  blest  I      onward  through  ohio  state 
I  think  iUl  go  out  West  '      up  around  a  pretty  lake 
time's  advancing  every  day                       '      ol  Chicago  take  a  View 

I  think  iMl  start  the  iirst  of  march  on  my  Journey  atari  anew 

then  \\\  step  into  the  stage  ;      o'er  the  prairie  I  will  skipp 

down  i>enobscot  river  goe  \      to  the  river  niisaissipp 

soon  in  Jiangor  I  shall  be  ■      here  again  I'll  take  the  Bote 

Buy  my  ticket  go  to  see  '      miles  400  for  to  tote 

shape  my  course  and  bear  away  i      up  the  missiasippi  creeping 

around  cape  ann  up  the  bay  ;      through  the  narruwa  and  lake  pe|Ha 

When  at  Hoston  we  arrive  to  the  city  of  saint  paul 

if  I  should  the  trip  survive  Just  below  the  water  fall 

then  i'li  mount  the  in>n  horse  if  perchance  I  meet  the  stage 

o'ru  to  albuny  i'll  cross  i      with  the  driver  I'll  cagage 

through  tlie  valleys  o'rc  the  ridge  |      to  take  me  on  without  dlay 

to  the  fj^rate  suspension  bridge  up  into  saint  anthony 

up  saiut  lawrence  on  the  track  passing  on  by  river  rum 

view  the  mammoth  cataract  to  elk  river  i  will  come 

see  the  waters  plunge  below  meet  my  friends  that  went  before 

then  pass  up  through  Uuflalo  settle  down  and  more  no  more.' 

*  How  does  that  strike  you,'  reader?  -  -  -  *  Trough  I  hare  been  ftr 
years  a  *  constant '  and  '  admiring  *  reader  of  your  periodical,'  writes  ^  LvD^' 
a  new  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  correspondent,  *I  have  ncrer  flattered  myself  tbsl 
1  could  contribute  any  thing  worthy  of  a  place  *  within  its  borders ;  *  M 
something  so  ludicrous  was  said  in  my  presence  recentlj,  tiiat  I  hare  pv- 
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haps  unwarrantably  thought  it  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker. A  number  of  us  young  married  men,  rejoicing  in  our  first 
babies,  were  discussing  the  delights  of  incipient  paternity;  when  I,  in 
a  moment  of  inadvertence,  made  the  following  absurd  misquotation  :  *  Oh ! 
yes,  you  know  good  old  Solomon  says,  *  A  babe  in  the  house  is  a  well-spring 
of  pleasure ! '  ^  Think  of  confounding  Solomon  and  Tupper  I  0  Crimini ! 
*  inadvertence  *  is  a  poor  excuse  for  that  offence !  The  laugh  which  was  raised 
at  my  expense  had  subsided,  and  I  had  *  treated '  all  round  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  *  the  com,*  when  the  Solomon  of  our  party  was  led  to  remark  as  fol- 
lows :  *  How  often  the  more  common  quotations  in  use  become  mutilated  by 
constant  handling,  and  are  copied  and  repeated  erroneously,  until  the  misquo- 
tation is  commonly  received  as  the  genuine  article,  and  the  real  phraseology 
condemned  as  wrong :  for  instance,'  he  continued,  *  how  often  you  see  writ- 
ten, '  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  every 
thing,'  when  any  one,  with  a  moment's  reflection,  will  see  that  it  should  be, 

f^ermons  in  hoolcs^  atones  in  the  running  hrooks^  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

As  I  have  started,  I  must  give  you  one  more  fun-let,  concerning  a  little 
'  four-year-old '  friend  of  mine.  It  seems  that  a  clergymen  had  been  staying 
for  some  time  at  his  father's  house,  and  on  going  away,  called  little  Eddy  to 
him  and  asked  what  he  should  give  him  for  a  present  Eddy,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  *  the  cloth,' 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  suggest  something  of  a  religious  nature ;  so  he 
answered,  hesitatingly :  *  I  —  I  —  I  —  thinh  I  should  like  a  Testament,  but  I 
KNOW  I  should  like  a  squirt-gun/^  P.S.  — What  a  *  mighty  good  fellow ' 
Mace  Sloper  is  ! '  -  -  -  We  have  been  favored  with  an  *  Uu' 
logy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Theodric  Romeyn  Beck,  M,I).,  LL.B.,' 
delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- York  by  Frank 
Hastin(.s  Hamilton,  M.D.  It  is  published  by  order  of  the  Senate ;  and  is 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  character  and  memory  of  one  of  the  first  men  among 
the  intellectual  benefactors  of  our  State.  Much  as  we  had  known  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Beck  was  held  by  the  public,  we  had  never 
been  made  aware  of  the  great  extent  and  value  of  his  attainments  and  pub- 
lic services,  until  we  had  perused  the  pamphlet  before  us,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  great  feeling  and  an  uncommon  ease  and  force  of  style.  In  1829 
Dr.  Beck  was  elected  President  of  the  New- York  State  Medical  Society,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  same  office  on  the  two  succeeding  years.  His  annual 
addresses  were  models  in  their  kind,  and  attracted  much  attention.  His 
last  annual  discourse  was  upon  the  subject  of  Small  Pox,  and  embraced  a 
rapid  history  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and  urged  the  value  and  necessity  of 
thorough  vaccination,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction :  *  Selecting  al- 
ways those  themes  for  his  discourses  which  were  of  the  largest  interest  to 
the  largest  number,  he  was  able  to  discuss  them  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cated an  intimate  acquaintance  i^ith  all  their  relations  and  bearings.  His 
suggestions  are  constantly  such  as  might  become  a  physician,  a  philanthro- 
pist and  a  statesman ;  and  that  they  were  not  Utopian  is  proven  by  the  fiict 
that  very  many  of  them,  either  in  their  original  forms,  or  only  slightly  modi- 
fied, have  been  adopted  as  measures  of  state  policy  and  general  hygiene,  or. 
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if  not  adopted,  they  still  continue  to  commend  themselves  to  the  intelligence 
of  enlightened  men  everywhere,  and  physicians  still  continue  to  reiterate  his 
sentiments,  and  to  urge  their  adoption  upon  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
public  interests/  Wo  select  the  following  from  among  the  additional  facts 
set  forth  in  this  address : 

'  In  1826  Dr.  Bbck  was  made  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  at  Fairfield  Medical 
College,  instead  of  lecturer,  and  in  1S36  he  vras  transferred  from  the  chair  of  practice 
to  that  of  Materia  Medica,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request ;  and  these  two  coairs  he 
continued  to  occupy  until  the  abandonment  of  the  College  in  1840. 

'  Immediately  on  reeigning  his  place  at  Fairfield,  Dr.  Bbck  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Materia  Medica.  in  the  Albany  Medical  College.  The  chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
to  which  he  would  most  naturally  have  been  cnosen,  being  already  oeeopied  oy  a  very 
able  teacher,  Amos  Dban,  Esq. 

*  This  professorship  Dr.  Bbck  continued  to  hold  until  1854,  when  his  declining  health, 
together  with  an  accumulation  of  other  pressing  duties,  induced  him  to  resign  his  place 
as  an  active  officer,  having  now  taught  medicine  in  some  of  its  departments  for  thirty- 
nine  rears,  and  the  trustees  then  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  distinction  of  Eme- 
ritus iProfessor. 

'  In  1817,  Dr.  Bbok  was  made  Principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  an  institution  which 
has  furnished  the  community  with  more  mind  than  any  other  academy  in  this  country. 
A  distinction  that  is  doubtless  due  to  the  admirable  aiscipline,  and  well-stored  brain 
which  Dr.  Bbck  broug^ht  with  him  into  the  institution,  in  1817.  In  1848,  Dr.  Bbck  re- 
signed his  place  as  Prmcipal  of  the  Academy,  and  on  the  death  of  Jambs  STBVEKSOsr, 
Esq.,  he  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Beck's  services  in  the  *  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  and  Manufactures '  were  many  and  great,  and  their  value  universaUy 
acknowledged.  He  was  also  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Albany  Lyceum 
of  National  History.  Since  184:1  he  has  occupied  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents ;  a  position  of  great  honor  and  trust : 

*In  1823,  Dr.  Beck  published  his  work  entitled  'Elements  of  Medical  Jarispmdence,' 
in  two  volumes,  octavo;  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  great  attention,  and  has  since 
continued  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  science  of  medical 
jurisprudence  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance.  It  treats  of  all  those  questions, 
m  which  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man  may  be  required  before  courts  of  justice,  and 
from  the  nature  of  many  of  the  questions,  it  18  obvious  that  their  discussion  re<)uires 
the  widest  range  of  medical  and  scientific  knowledge.  Although  deeply  studied  in 
Italy,  France  and  (Germany,  this  science  had  scarcely  attracted  any  attention,  either  in 
this  country;  or  in  England,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Bkck.  To 
him  i9  certainly  due  the  hi^b  credit,  not  merely  of  rousing  public  attention  to  an  im- 
portant and  neglected  subiect,  but  also  of  presenting  a  work  upon  it  which  will  pro- 
bably never  be  entirely  superseded.  In  foreign  countries,  its  merits  have  been  aulv 
appreciated  and  magnanimously  acknowledged.  The  work  has  already  passed  through 
five  American,  and  four  London,  besides  a  German  edition. 

*  There  is  no  testimony  more  pertinent  as  to  the  rank  occupied  by  Dr.  Beck  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world,  than  the  large  number  of  societies,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  which  conferred  upon  him  either  honorary  or  active  memberships.  Among 
others  less  known  we  may  mention  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1813 ;  Physico  Medical  Society,  N.  Y.,  1813 ;  Antiquarian  Soc., 
Mass.,  1816;  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1816;  Lyceum  of  Natural 
Historv,  N.  Y.,  1817;  American  Geological  Society,  ^ew-Haven,  1819  ;  Natural  Hist 
Soc,  Montreal,  1821;  Hon.  Member  of  Med.  Soc,  London,  1824;  Medical  Society, 
Quebec,  1824 ;  Cor.  Member  Linnean  Soc,  Paris,  1826 ;  Hon.  Member  Med.  Soc,  Conn., 
1826;  Society  of  Emulation,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1827;  Med.  Soc.  of  New-Hampshire, 
1823;  Associate  of  the  College  of  Phys.,  Philadelphia,  1829;  Hon.  Member  of  Royal 
Med.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  1832;  of  Meteorological  Suciety,  London,  1838;  of  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1^39  ;  of  Med.  Soc  of  Rhode-Island,  1839 ;  National 
Instimtion  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  Washington,  1840 ;  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  1841 ;  Amer.  Ethnological  Soc,  1842 ;   Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and 


1854.    The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Mercersburg  College, 
Penn.,  and  by  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  r  j 
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'  Dr.  Bkck  enjoyed  duriof?  his  life,  almost  aniDterrupted  health,  the  result  of  a  good 
natural  constitution,  and  of  temperate,  regular,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  his  literary  pur- 
suits would  permit,  aolive  habits/ 

Such  was  the  distinguished  man  whose  death  the  State  has  been  called 
upon  to  lament ;  while  to  his  family  the  loss  of  a  loving  friend  and  most 
kind  father  is  indeed  irreparable.  -  -  -  Wb  have  a  word  to  repeat  (for 
the  third  time  in  the  pages  of  this  department  of  the  Knickerbocker)  to 
our  correspondents.  We  cannot  return  communications.  Sometimes — in- 
deed often  —  we  look  over  our  port-folios,  for  manuscripts,  in  prose  or  verse, 
to  oblige  a  distant  friend.  The  other  day,  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  a 
lady  in  a  far  Eastern  State,  Dame  Knick  and  *  the  Girls  '  closely  scrutinized 
four  port-folios,  full  of  *  matter,'  (as  publishers  term  it,)  awaiting  insertion 
—  much  of  it  long -promised  insertion  —  for  a  single  piece  of  *  poetry,*  so 
called,  that  was  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written,  and  which 
was  at  last  found,  and  restored.  It  will  never  be  done  again.  There  is  no 
one  who  writes  an  article,  in  prose  or  verse,  that  is  worth  publishing^  the 
first  copy  of  which  is  not  worth  Tceepin^f.  We  speak  as  *  one  of  the  craft,' 
ourselves ;  not  arbitrarily,  nor  in  ill-humor.  Not  at  all.  But  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  we  do  not  say  it  in  any  spirit  of  vain-boasting.  The  fact  is 
simply  80 :  there  is  not  a  periodical  in  America — no  matter  how  large  its 
circulation  —  which  has  one-half  the  number  of  communications  sent  to  it, 
which  come  to  the  Knickerbocker.  Now  how  are  we  to  look  over  all  these 
(it  once^  as  soon  as  received — decide  at  once — and  then  write  to  the  au- 
thors, and  give  our  hasty  verdict  —  often  wrong,  as  it  might  easily  be, 
with  such  celerity  of  judgment  ?  Let  us  hope  that  no  one  will  see  any 
thing  like  harshness  in  this.  It  is  not  felt  —  it  is  not  meant.  If  our  cor- 
respondents could  only  know  how  often  we  have  endeavored  (and  success- 
fully) to  make  the  first  efforts  of  new  and  inexperienced  writers  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  this  thought  would  never  enter  their  minds.  We  can  return 
eery  long  prose  articles.  -  -  -  *  I  had  the  pleasure,  two  or  three  years 
since,'  writes  a  friend  from  New-Orleans,  *  of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  a 
very  companionable  gentleman,  who  might  have  been  a  great  man  but  for 
something  —  I  knew  not  what.  lie  was  either  bom  too  early  in  the  New 
World's  history,  or  his  advent  happened  too  late  in  the  annals  of  his  native 
continent ;  or  he  should  have  seen  the  light  of  France  or  Italy,  with  his  in- 
fant eyes :  by  nature  he  was  too  sensitive  for  England  or  America.  In  fact, 
he  had  wandered  in  many  portions  of  the  ancient  world,  seeking  a  society 
adapted  to  his  wants,  and  had  returned  desponding.  I  will  attempt  to  give 
the  subject  of  an  evening  conversation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  peculiar 
language. 

'  It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  my  nativity  cast  in  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  the 
Western  States.  Brought  up  in  a  promiscuous  library  of  books  of  all  sciences,  and 
written  in  several  languages,  I  became  a  great  book-worm  and  a  passable  linguist. 
Some  knowledge  of  modern  languages  brought  the  desire  of  travel,  which  was  gratified 
to  my  heart's  content  I  went  through  the  four  faculties  of  a  university :  philosophy, 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  or  theology,  as  it  is  more  properly  called ;  and  found  the 
last  the  greatest  vanity  of  all. 

'  My  first  attempts  to  put  my  thoughts  in  writing  were  crude  enough  I  I  found 
what  RoossBAu  said  to  be  very  true:  Quelque  talent^ qu'on  puisse  avoir,  I'art  de  bien 
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6crire  ne  yient  pas  tout  d'un  coup.  I  translated  Romances  from  the  French ;  stdndchen 
from  the  Qerman ;  letriUas  from  the  Spanish ;  and  aonnetti  from  the  Italian,  for  the 
Tillage  journal.  Next  I  tried  mj  hand  at  prose,  and  translated  a  French  novel  (Le 
Solitaire  Philosophe)  and  a  Spanish  history  of  Cuba,  {Ifutoria  pirUareMa  de  la  Yda  dt 
Oubapor  Andueza.)  I  tried  to  sell  one  to  a  publisher  in  New-York,  and  the  other  I 
offered  to  another  publisher  of  Cincinnati.  Failing  in  these  first  attempts  at  literanr 
speculation,  I  hare  had  a  horror  of  books  and  writing  since.  I  commenced  the  prac 
tice  of  the  healing  art,  and  saw  just  enough  of  it  to  cure  myself  of  Therapian  ideas,  and 
drive  me  to  the  jurisprudential  profession  for  occupation.  I  had  secluded  myself  so 
much  from  the  society  of  business  men,  that  the  money-making  world  was  a  terra  in- 
connue  to  me ;  and  I  had  become  so  excessively  timid,  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  making 
a  speech. 

*  I  attempted  to  quit  my  books  and  seek  the  society  of  females,  but  I  found  myself  so 
awkward  in  ladies*  company,  and  was  subject  to  so  much  mortification,  I  resolved  to 
abjure  that  pleasure  also,  and  return  to  books.  I  now  sought  those  I  had  never  heard 
of,  when  I  could  find  any  in  old  libraries,  and  delighted  particularly  in  French  and 
Italian.  To  hear  every-day  authors  mentioned,  was  unpleasant  to  me.  I  delighted  to 
hear  anecdotes  of  men  not  generally  known  to  the  reading  world;  and  felt  a  contempt 
for  the  ignorance  of  listeners ;  while,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  pitied  my  biblionumia.' 

*  Such  men  do  not  enjoy  life.  They  pant  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world- 
ling, and  have  not  the  capacity  to  feel  them.  If  they  write  a  book,  it  may 
become  famous,  when  it  is  no  longer  known  where  the  bones  of  the  author 
rest.  IIow  many  similar  men  are  yet  living,  unknown  and  unappreciated?* 
Alas  I  true  enough  I  -  -  -  The  following  is  a  *  true  and  original 
copy  *  of  a  Love-Letter^  picked  up  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Seneca  Falls,  in 
this  State.  As  usual,  we  omit  names.  We  have  been  compelled  to  *  pone- 
tify '  somewhat,  else  who  could  understand  the  missive  ?  —  and  who  can 
nmc^  as  to  tliat  matter : 

*  Seneca  FaUs,  Jvly  SO. 
'  Miss  R.  A.  R. :  Db.  Gisl  : 

*  I  tak  the  oppertunity  to  In  Form  you  that  your  Beauty  And  Beheayer  I  Admyre ; 
and  furthermore  when  I  am  in  my  Losom  Owers  and  maditato  on  your  Alliquans  I 
think  that  you  arc  one  of  Godes  of  Lev  on  the  Jlert  Uill  and  I  hope  that  Nater  will 
bless  mc  with  your  sweet  and  Allaquant  prcsens :  and  I  hope  that  your  Oner  Except  of 
my  request  Because  I  love  you  Beyond  all  Erthle  treshurs.  Your  Eiquantans  with  me 
has  been  short  —  But  Notwithstanding  I  admireit  to  the  Hiest  degree  of  the  human 
mind :  and  Furthermore  I  hope  you  will  grant  my  Compene  in  your  presens.  Dr. 
Qirl  and  I  hope  the  time  will  Com  when  you  and  I  shall  wak  in  some  shady  growv 
and  here  soft  fut  steps  of  some  anciant  quean  And  vue  the  Butes  of  the  moun  and 
Confabulate  on  sweat  matrimonie  and  goin  our  Hands  and  Harts  until  deth  dos  us  part 

'  And  no  more  at  present  But  may  the  Heavens  Bles  you  until  time  is  no  more 
From  your  frend  yours  and  so  forth  I  wish  to  Anser  this  without  faiL  J.  a.  b. 

'MiwR,A.R » 

As  Dickens's  inebriated  character  at  the  London  police-station  says: 
*  Waristallahou  f '  When  the  two  lovers  *  goin  hands  and  harts,'  and  *  wak 
in  some  shady  growv,  and  here  the  soft  /t^f-steps  of  some  ancient  quean,' 
(sure  an'  would  n't  that  be  Irinh  a  bit,  now  ?)  we  shall  doubtless  know 
,  what's  all  abou  ? '  -  -  -  One  day  last  summer,  at  our  little 
Cedar-Hill  Cottage,  there  came  up  a  sudden  and  violent  rain-storm. 
Among  those  flitting  down  the  lane  which  leads  by  the  house,  and  so  on 
hr  ough  the  cedars,  was  a  well-dressed  young  man,  with  two  sweet  little 
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boys.  They  looked  just  alike ;  were  very  neatly  and  tastefully  dressed ;  with 
their  pink  French-calico  shirts,  little  Talma-ish  round-abouts,  and  fair  white 
hair,  curling  all  around  their  temples,  underneath  their  small  braided  straw- 
hats,  from  which  flaunted  jauntily  a  black  ribbon.  As  the  big  premonitory 
drops  of  rain  had  begim  to  fall,  we  asked  the  father  and  his  little  boys  to 
take  chairs  upon  the  piazza  until  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  storm  was 
over-past.  The  offer  was  accepted :  and  as  they  came  up  upon  the  *  stoop,* 
the  fond  parent  took  off  their  little  hats,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  their 
golden  curls.  He  said  they  were  Twins,  and  *  nobody  could  n*t  tell  'em 
apart.'  It  touched  us^  for  we  are  a  twin  —  and  *  one  is  not.'  Well,  the  rain 
continued  to  fall  for  at  least  an  hour :  and  our  little  folk  brought  the  wee 
boys  some  bread-and-butter,  and  cake,  and  made  them  *  feel  at  home.'  The 
father  was  gratified  —  the  children  pleased.  The  next  day  came  up  a  gift 
of  four  little  glass-birds,  such  as  they  blow  in  museums,  as  a  present  from 
the  little  twins  to  our  *  sma'  bairns.'  The  father  was  an  Irish  mechanic, 
who  worked  in  the  machine-shop  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-road.  One 
day  returning  from  a  brief  call  we  had  been  making  upon  a  most  worthy 
prelate  of  the  Catholic  church,  we  met  the  unhappy  parent  going  thither. 
One  of  his  little  boys  was  very  ill  with  the  dysentery,  he  said,  and  he  feared 
might  not  survive.  We  reassured  him,  finding  his  son  had  been  sick  for 
only  two  or  three  days,  and  he  passed  on.  We  heard  nothing  &rther  of  the 
little  patient  until  two  days  after ;  when  one  morning  bright  and  early,  as 
we  were  picking  cucumbers  in  the  garden,  the  afflicted  fether  leaned  over 
the  pickets,  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  said :  *  0  Mr. 

C !  one  of  my  little  twin-boys  is  dead  ! '     Was  there  *  any  sorrow  like 

unto  his  sorrow '  at  that  moment,  save  that  of  the  little  boy's  mother  ?  The 
lost  one  was  laid  the  next  day  in  Rockland  Cemetery ;  and  last  Sunday  we 
met  the  bereaved  father  leading  his  surviving  little  boy  —  sad-looking,  we 
thought,  as  if  he  was  enjoying  only  a  *  maimed  life '  —  amidst  the  falling 
leaves  and  fading  flowers  of  October,  as  they  took  their  way  over  the  hill  to 
the  Cemetery.  But  his  little  brother  was  gone  to  a  world  where  they  shall 
no  more  say,  *  I  am  sick : '  and 

*  Thbbb,  'mid  day-beams  round  him  playing, 

He  his  Father's  face  shall  see, 
And  shall  bear  him  gently  saying, 

'  Little  children,  come  to  Mb.' 

The  subjoined  *  speaks  for  itself.'     It  is  an  authentic  document,  and  is 
'  on  the  record  : ' 


'^  ©ertCotarC. 

\  In 


One  Hog 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  \  1°  *^e  Common  Pleas  of  Berks  County, 


ex-i-€kition^  ^Aqorz.  Certiorari. 


Mejigel  for  Plaintiff ,    {Defendant  below.) 

Defendant  had  no  right  to  take  up  my  client 

Offered  in  evidence :  Depositions  to  prove  that  Moorb  said  be  had  a  right  to  take  up 
hogs  whether  they  had  friends  or  not ;  that  Moorb  is  a  *  mean  rascal ' ;  that  when 
MooRB  '  is  spiteful  he  is  a  very  spiteful  neighbor.' 

The  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Fourteen  Hogs,  (10  S.  ft  B.,  898)  decides  that  a 
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hog  16  not  an  outlaw,  a  boar  is  uot  an  outlaw,  but  a  oitU  domestic  animal  —  npt  as 
animal /er«  na/i/r^B— baa  a  right  to  his  own  bed  of  straw,  and  is  not  to  be  shot  dowa 
or  snapped  up. 

In  the  second  place,  hogs  do  not  trarel  carlj,  unless  they  are  after  something.  It  is 
proved  that  this  hog  was  not  anywhere, 

Pbrkins  for  Defendant    (Plaintiff  below .) 

By  the  Gouri.  —  These  proceedings  must  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
state  the  offence  committed  by  the  plaintiff. 

And  they  were  '  quashed  accordingly.'  -  -  -  The  subjoined  comes  to  us  all 
the  way  from  Brownsyille,  Nebraska  Territory.     It  purports,  and  we  have  no 

doubt  truly,  to  record  an  authentic  anecdote  of  CJolonel ,  of , 

who  came  to  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  (Con- 
gress.    During  the  consequent  excitement  after  his  arrival,  he  managed  to 

*  keep  his  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down  ;  *  and  gathering  a  crowd 
around  him,  he  made  a  speech  as  follows :  *  Gentlemen,  it 's  beautiful  to 
talk  about  our  'wild,  picturesque  scenery ; '  it  forms  the  subject  of  many 
delightful  encomiums.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  too,  in  the  Indian 
maidens  sporting  with  the  spotted  fawn  among  the  wigwams  of  their  tribe : 
but,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  best  place  for  mean  whiskey  that  /  ever  saw !  * 
Speaking  of  Indians :  we  have  an  old  chap  here  who  has  lived  a  number  of 
years  on  the  frontier,  and  whom  we  shall  call  Captain  Perry.  He  oocar 
sionally  takes  rather  too  much  of  the  *  inspiring  fluid,'  and  like  others  who 
have  passed  through  an  eventful  life,  is  fond,  when  in  this  state,  of  relating  bis 

*  hair-breadth  escapes ; '  and  also,  like  most  others,  magnifies  them  to  a  some- 
what unwarrantable  extent  Being  in  the  *  Grocery '  the  other  day,  while 
the  Captain  was  relating  one  of  his  adventures,  which  happened  near  some 
lake,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember,  he  stated  that  it  occurred 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  After  performing  unheard-of  prodigies  of  valor,  he 
was  finally  forced  to  run.  This  he  did  :  and  shortly  afterward  found  him- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  was  *  frozen  solid  all  the  way  across.' 
Without  a  moments  hesitation,  he  started  over,  followed  closely  by  the 
Indians,  three  in  number.  When  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  he  perceived 
the  Indians  were  becoming  scattered  ;  and  stooping  down  he  picked  up  a 
hoop-pole  and  killed  them,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  came  up.  *  Why,  Cap- 
ting,'  asked  a  by-stander,  '  how  could  the  river  be  frozen  over  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  ?  —  and  how  came  a  hoop-hole  that  far  from  shore  ? '  *  Um  I  * 
*Um  !'  grunted  the  old  man  ('with  a  A/c /')  ^  what  do  you  hnmo  about 
Indians  / '  -  -  -  D'  you  recollect  *  constant  reader,'  a  little  description 
we  gave  recently  in  one  of  the  subsections  of  this  our  Omnium  Gatherum^ 
of  our  *  water,  mush,  and  other  millions  ? '  —  and  of  the  passers-by  our 
small  garden,  who  looked  over  the  pickets  admiringly  at  'em  ?  Well,  they 
did^  and  to  some  purpose  too,  as  you  shall  presently  hear.  One  night  we 
had  two  guests  from  town  —  old  friends.  In  the  morning,  before  breakfiist, 
we  dwelt  with  just  pride  upon  our  crop  of  melons ;  of  such  rare  varieties ; 
the  ''Borneo '  musk-melon,  as  large  as  *  some  pumpkins,'  and  sweeter  than 
the  sweetest  nutmeg  species;  and  the  Orange  Water-melon^  which  peels  like 
an  orange,  leaving  the  juicy  and  luscious  pulp  in  sections,  like  a  stripped 
orange  —  the  seeds  a  present  from  a  friend  at  Hyde-Park,  in  *  Old  Dutchess.' 
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We  took  our  friends  out  to  see  them.  In  the  night  they  had  been  *  con- 
veyed '  away,  by  some We  never  felt  so  vexed  before.    If  they  had 

asked  us  for  one  or  two,  they  should  have  had We  hoed  them  for 

weeks  with  our  own  hands,  when  the  dew  was  on  the  vines  ;  and  while  at 
breakfast  used  to  look  out  upon  them  with  a  pleasure  that  knew  no  satiety. 

Confound  their  blasted And  they  might  have  had  as  many  nutmeg- 

melons,  and  the  old  green  style  of  water-melons,  as  they  pleased ;  but  the 

infernal  thiev *  It  is  no  use  :  we  can^t  do  justice  to  the  subject : '  but 

if  ever  we  catch  'em  again But  winter  is  coming  on  —  and  let  'em 

slide,  now  :  but  would  rCt  we  Hke  to Done  so  sneakingly,  too  :  why 

did  n't  they  come  in  the  day-time  ?  Never  mind  :  we  '11  fix  'em  n^xt  year, 
if  wo  live.  We  '11  plug  'em,  (the  melons,)  and  put  in  some  of  the  *  Vox  Pop- 
uli,'*  which  a  neighbor  told  our  Mend  Mr.  Edmonds  to  give  to  the  dogs  that 
made  night  hideous  about  his  house  in  Sixteenth-street.  Nux  Vomica  is 
j  ust  as  good  —  but  the  man  had  forgotten  that  Expect  every  body  must  *  feel 
cheap '  at  some  period  of  their  lives  ;  but  we  do  n't  wish  any  enemy  of  ours 
to  feci  as  cheap  as  we  did  when  we  found  our  melons,  upon  which  we  had 
so  enlarged  to  our  friends,  all  gone  at  one  fell  swoop.  We  are  *  not  strong 
man  to  be  angry  —  we  were  s-i-c-k  ! '  -  -  -  *A  few  days  since,'  writes 
welcome  'J.  D.  E.'  of  Saint  Louis,  'in  company  with  one  of  the  best  of  his 
race,  and  a  resident  of  Chanton  county,  of  this  State,  he  told  the  following 
anecdote  concerning  a  local  preacher  in  his  section  ;  who,  being  a  veritable 
personage,  I  will  suppress  his  name.  At  a  social  meeting  of  his  fellow 
churcli-members,  among  other  things  each  was  relating  his  causes  for  joy 

and  sorrow,  when  Rev.  Mr. said ;  '  In  my  family  of  children  I  have 

much  cause  of  joy,  and  also  much  to  distress  me.     There  's  my  son ,  a 

good,  reverent,  dutiful  boy :  but  there 's  my  son  Bill,  he  's  an  audacious 
scamp.  He  left  his  poor  old  gray-headed  father  many  a  day  ago ;  and  it 's 
been  a  long  time  since  I  've  heard  on  him  ;  and  when  I  last  heard  on  him, 
he  was  'way  up  to  the  Galeners,  a-raftin'  saw-logs ;  playing  *seven-up  ; '  and 
hoss-racing ;  but  thank  the  Lord  he 's  mahin'  money  by  the  trip !  AnH 
he,  sister  ? '  '  Yes,  brother,  he  is,  and  7W  mistake  ! '  This  is  strictly  true  ; 
but  to  be  properly  appreciated,  you  should  hear  it  told,  as  /  did.'  You 
have  told  it  sufficiently  well  yourself.  Sir.  -  -  -  Mr.  George  Peabody,  an 
eminent  American  banker  in  London,  recently  arrived  from  England,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive  has  been  most  warmly  welcomed  by  his  countrymen  in  New- 
York.  A  gentleman  of  refinement,  of  most  liberal  and  genial  hospitality  to 
all  Americans  who  visit  the  English  metropolis,  with  ample  means  to  carry 
out  his  generous  designs,  he  has  won  *  golden  opinions '  firom  all  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him  in  London.  His  visit  to  *  the  Old  Folks  at 
Home  '  is  his  first  in  over  twenty  years.     We  shall  hear  more  anon  of  his 

cordial  and  well-deserved  welcome. The  foregoing  was  in  type  for  last 

month,  and  was  among  the  little  matters  'crowded  out'  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Peabody's  welcome  in  his  native  town  was  of  the  most 
cordial  description  :  Hon.  Edward  Everett  doing  the  honors,  with  his 
accustomed  —  we  might  rather  say  invariable  force  and  felicity.  We  ob- 
serve by  the  journals  that  Mr.  Peabody  is  also  to  be  received  in  Baltimore, 
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his  residence  during  a  portion  of  his  early  career  in  the  United  States,  with 
distinguished  honors.  These  eminent  courtesies  are  most  worthily  tendered, 
and  are  but  a  reciprocation  of  Mr.  Peabody^s  numerous  kindred  kindnesses 
to  his  countrymen  abroad.  -  -  -  A  Wasuington  (D.  C.)  correspond- 
ent sends  us  the  following.     His  ^Marletin^f '  *  comes  to  a  good  market:  * 

'She  stood  by  his  stall  in  the  market,  i ' ' Owch ! '  an  awkward  darkey's  basket 

The  fairest  of  the  fair,  |       Hit  him  a  thump  in  the  eye, 

A-cha(furing  with  the  huckster,  \  And  stars  are  flashin|^  before  him, 

And  cheapeninpf  his  ware ;  ;        Like  the  orbs  in  a  wintry  sky ; 

But  he  g^azea  en  tranced  as  she  murmured :  And  when  he  1  ooked  up  with  a  stifled  oath, 

*  Sir,  IS  n't  a  levy  enough  ? '  i       Both  darkey  and  maid  were  ffone  ; 

An  epitome  she  seemed  to  be  I  An  eye  and  a  heart  sore  battered  both. 

Of  nis  fruit  and  garden  stuff.  The  huckster  bore  that  mom. 

I  MORAL. 

*  Ah !  eyes  like  purple  damsons,  ; .  Rj^ht  often  thus  is  my  spirit 

And  cheeks  Tike  tomaU>e8  red !  Vvith  a  radiant  vision  fnuiirht. 

Ah  1  lips  like  melting  strawberries  |    But  it  flies  in  its  maiden  beautv, 

Fresh  from  their  dewy  bed  I  I       From  some  ugly  Ethiop  Thought 

Ah !  teeth   ike  white  corn  kernels  |    in  vain,  when  the  shock  is  over; 

In  orderly  rows  arrayed  I  ^Vould  I  call  it  back  with  a  sigh : 

Ah !  bust  like  a  ripened  melon  1  Too  late,  like  the  wounded  huckster, 

Ah!  lovely,  luscious  maid  I  |       I  find  it  is  allin  my  eye.  abou.' 


The  following  records  an  actual  fact ;  for  it  comes  to  us,  at  second  hand, 
from  the  very  lips  of  the  counsel  for  respondent : 

'  In  one  of  the  cities  of  the  '  Old  Bay  State,'  a  strong  attempt  was  made,  a  few  years 
since,  to  enforce  the  so-stjled  '  Maine  Liquor  Law.'  If  a  straggler  was  caught  out  o^ 
nights  with  an  infirmity  of  gait,  or  hesitancy  of  speech,  he  was  forthwith  marched  to  the 
watch-house  by  the  vigilant  police  and  duly  questioned  as  to  the  place  where  he  ob- 
tained his  potations,  and  with  the  hope  of  an  easier  passage  through  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  the  victim  would  usually  give  the  required  information. 

'  An  old  and  hardened  offender  was  seized  one  night  about  ten  o'clock,  and  upon  in- 
quiry, stated  that  he  bought  the  '  fluid '  at  the Hotel.    Accordingly  at  nine  o'clock 

the  next  morning  the  gentlemanly  proprietor  of  said  hotel  appeared  with  his  attorney  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  to  answer  to  a  complaint  for  selling  spirituous  and 
intoxicating  liquors,  contrary  to  law,  etc.  The  witness  was  placed  upon  the  stand,  still 
laboring  under  the  excitement  of  the  previous  evening;  and  in  reply  to  questions  by 
the  Judge,  stated  that  he  bought,  paid  for,  and  drank,  two  glasses  of  gin,  at  the 

Hotel,  and  that  he  bought  them  of  the  proprietor.    The  respondent's  attorney 

then  asked  him  if  he  knew  Mr.  D ,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.    He  replied,  nibbing 

his  eyes  and  staring  at  the  attorney,  '  Yes,  I  kiryl  o'  know  him.'  But  the  proprietor 
was  confident  ho  never  saw  the  witness  before  that  morning.  The  following  examina- 
tion then  took  place : 

*  Attornbt  :  *  Are  you  aur^f  you  know  Mr.  D ?  ' 

*  Witness  :  (With  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  attorney,)  '  Wall,  purii/  sure.' 
'Attorney:  *  Well,  Mr.  Witness,  if  you  are  puHf/  sure  you  know  Mr.  D ,  am  I 

him  or  not  ?  ' 

*  Witness  :  (With  eyes  still  fixed  and  with  a  hiccup,)  *  Wall,  you  look  like  him! ' 

*  Attorney  :  '  Do  you  not  know  that  /  am  Mr.  D ,  the  proprietor  of  the Hotel, 

and  the  person  who  sold  you  the  gin,  and  will  you  not  swear  to  it  ?  * 

'  Witness  :  (Stretching  himself  up,)  '  Yes  8ir6e  —  you  are  the  man ;  /  tciil  swear  to 
it!' 

*  The  Court-room  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  dignified  *  Bench  *  could  not 
refrain  from  joining;  and  he  acquitted  the  defendant,  for  the  reason,  which  he  stated 
with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could  command,  that  the  complaint  waa  erroneoos,  inas- 
much as  it  charged  the  wrong  member  of  the  Bar.' 
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Good,  *  for  a  judge/  -  -  -  ^  Sic  inner*  8  New- York  Portahle  Gas-WorJcs^^ 
for  private  residences,  churches,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  villages,  etc.,  has 
attained  unprecedented  success,  having  already  a  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing demand.  The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
tested.  It  is  perfectly  simple,  requiring  no  more  skill  than  is  necessary  to 
build  a  fire  and  turn  a  faucet.  The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  gas  can  be  manufactured  in  small  quantities 
with  the  greatest  economy,  and  with  less  labor  than  is  usually  bestowed  in 
cleaning  and  trimming  lamps.  Heretofore  gas-lights  have  been  considered 
a  luxury,  obtainable  only  fi-om  large  gas  companies ;  the  high  price  of  sperm- 
oil  and  candles,  the  dangerous  nature  of  camphene  and  burning  fluids,  have 
now  rendered  them  a  necessity  ;  and  these  Portable  Works  are  admirably 
adapted  to  bring  this  luxury  within  the  reach  of  every  family.  Countiy 
and  suburban  residences  can  be  supplied  with  a  superior  illuminating  gas, 
from  rosin,  rosin  oil,  grease  and  other  substances,  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
artificial  light  known.  The  Manufactory  is  at  Spuyten-Duyvil ;  the  town 
office  at  No.  374  Broadway.  -  -  -  *  Some  years  ago,'  writes  a  Southern 
correspondent,  '  when  a  sermon  was  considered  short  that  continued  less 
than  two  hours,  and  *  meeting '  often  held  till  the  small  hours  in  the  mom- 
i  ng,  three  ministers  of  different  denominations,  held  a  meeting  together.  It 
was  customary  for  every  minister,  after  preaching,  to  *  call '  for  members. 
The  first  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  Peter:  */  go  a  fishing.^  He 
preached  about  two  hours ;  then  called  for  members,  but  received  none,  and 
sat  down.  The  second  remarked,  that  as  he  followed  his  brother,  he  would 
take  the  words  following  for  his  text:  ^  I  also  go  with  thee.^  He  likewise 
preached  a  long  discourse  —  called  for  members,  (as  it  is  *  called ')  and  sat 
down.  Tlie  third,  who  was  in  favor  of  short  sermons,  arose,  and  remarked 
that  ho  would  follow  the  example  of  his  brother :  and  he  chose  for  his  text : 
^And  they  toiled  all  nighty  and  caught  nothing  /^    He  rather  *had  'em I  * 


Tub  Letters  of  Madame  De  Seyign'e  bare  been  issued  in  a  neat  volume  hj  Messrs. 
ifAsoN  Brothers,  as  the  first  of  the  series  in#tbeir  *  Library  of  Standard  Letters,*  ed- 
ited bj  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  It  embraces  such  portions  of  Madame  db  Sbvignb's 
voluminous  correspondence  as  best  illustrate  her  character  and  genius  and  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  ap^e  in  which  she  lived.  Although  the  delicate  graces  of  composition 
for  which  these  letters  are  remarkable  must  disappear  even  from  the  most  successful 
translation,  their  liyely  pictures  of  French  manners  and  their  trustworthy  accounts  of 
passing  historical  events  will  always  secure  to  them  a  large  circle  of  intelligent  readers. 
Madame  Db  Sevignb  was  born  in  1G27.  Her  education  was  far  more  complete  than  was 
usual  at  that  day.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  married,  and  in  seven  years  was  left 
a  widow,  by  the  fall  of  her  husband  in  a  duel.  From  that  time,  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  her  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  object 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  affection  throughout  the  protracted  life  of  her  mother.  Most 
of  the  letters  in  this  volume  are  addressed  to  her,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  any  in  the  collection.  In  arranging  the  materials  of  the  work,  the  editor  has  judi- 
ciously brought  together  the  letters  of  the  same  correspondent^  instead  of  placing  tiiem 
in  chronological  order. 
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Vrfa  fttbKcf  Uoiti :   flrt^Xotfrrf.  St(. 

Thv  Tavolstowk  Lcttkbs  :  Being  the  Reminiscences,  OtyservatlonB,  and  Opinions  of  Tmo* 
TBViTB  TsAP,  Esq.,  Including  a  repinrt  of  the  Qrkat  Mammoth  Bxtorm  GomrnTioM.  Edited 
by  the  Aathor  of  *  Records  of  Bubbleton  Pariah,'  etc 

This  is  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  ad  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Trap, 
who  bad  retired  from  business,  and,  being  purelj  benerolent  and  philanthropical, 
spends  bis  time  and  money  in  doing  good.  There  is  mention  made  of  most  of  the 
popular  follies  of  the  day,  and  a  vein  of  quiet  sarcasm  pervading  the  whole,  makes  the 
book,  to  us,  exceedingly  attractive.  In  visiting  the  poor,  Mr.  Trap  finds  a  widow  with 
children,  sick  and  destitute.  He  offers  her  aid,  but  8be  rejects  it  with  fury.  '  Too 
must  have  suffered  much  to  have  brought  you  to  this  state  of  mind,'  I  said,  '  but  God 
has  not  forgotten  you,  after  all.'  *  Do  n*t  talk  to  me  about  God,'  she  ejaculated.  '  I 
hare  been  mocked  enough  with  Uis  name  already.'  Then,  with  an  indescribable 
ferocity,  she  continued :  *  No,  Sir,  do  n't  speak  to  me  of  God,  for  if  there  be  such  a 
being,  Ub  is  the  God  of  the  rich,  but  not  of  the  poor.  Here,  these  twelve  long  years, 
have  I  suffered,  me  and  mine,  and  looked  to  IIim  for  help  in  vain.  Where  was  Hi 
when  my  first-born  died,  aAer  weeks  of  racking  pain  ?  Where  was  He  when  Alfrkd  — 
that 's  my  brave  and  kind  husband  —  was  washed  over-board  in  the  mid-night  tempest, 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  cruel  waves  ?  Where  was  He,  I  say,  when  I  cried  to  Hn 
in  my  widowhood  and  want,  in  all  the  dreary  years  that  camo  after  ?  When  wtt  lU— 
that  Gou  that  priests  and  hypocrites  prate  of  —  while  the  rich  were  oppressing  me,  and 
my  children  were  crying  for  bread,  and  we  all  sat  shivering  in  the  winter  blast,  and 
sickness  fell  npon  us,  and  despair  gnawed  away  all  that  was  good  in  our  hearts? 
Answer  me  all  this,  and  then  I  may  believe  that  the  poor  have  a  Gon,  and  that  Hi 
hears  them  when  tbey  cry  to  Him.'  Meantime  the  doctor  had  made  out  his  preseriih 
lions,  and  the  nurse  had  taken  possession  of  her  charge.  It  was  time  for  ua  to  be  gone. 
A  cry  detained  us.  It  came  from  the  woniau  we  had  befriended,  who,  suddenly  tailing 
upon  her  knees,  sobbed  loud  and  long.  Her  congealed  nature  had  thawed  at  last 
'  Who  are  you  that  have  come  to  me  in  my  extremity  ? '  she  cried,  *  and  melted  my  heart 
as  it  was  turning  into  stone  ?  '  *  Your  neighbors,  your  /r/Vwrf*,'  I  answered.  *  What 
does  it  mean  ? '  she  exclaimed,  weeping  and  clasping  her  hands ;  *  I  never  had  friends 
before.  Through  all  these  years  have  I  struggled  and  suffered,  and  nobody  cared  for 
me;  nobody  gave  me  even  a  friendly  look,  or  tried  to  put  a  ray  of  hope  in  my  breast. 
I  have  been  alone  with  hard  work,  and  trouble,  and  my  own  bitter  thoughts,  and  so 
I  've  grown  cold  and  hard  —  colder  and  harder  every  day.  Ob  !  what  does  it  mean,  that 
I  have  lived  to  know  what  human  kindness  is  ? '  'It  means,'  said  I,  '  that  God  has  not 
forsaken  you,  though  Uk  has  suffered  your  life  to  bc.darkened  by  affliction.  While  you 
despaired  of  Uis  aid  and  denied  Uis  goodness,  Us  prepared  means  for  your  deliver- 
ance.   This  little  child  was  his  messenger.* ' 

Mrs.  IlARRowscRATcn,  a  female  reformer,  visits  Mr.  Trap,  and  lectures  to  the  dcni- 
sens  of  Tangletown.  During  the  lecture  an  'amazing  consummation  took  place.  A 
lank,  awkward,  destitute  youth,  stole  timidly  toward  the  speaker's  desk,  and,  address- 
ing the  fair  lecturer  in  a  strain  of  filial  entreaty,  begged  her  to  come  home  I  It  must 
have  been  the  rarest  spectacle  I  There  stood  the  poor  boy  in  the  full  splendor  of  gas- 
light, ragged,  travel-worn,  embarrassed,  disconsolate,  n  picture  of  pathos.  And  there 
stood  the  woman  whom  he  called  Mother^  in  possession  of  the  rostrum,  arrayed  in  the 
badge  of  reform,  disdaining  all  domestic  offices,  and  decrying  all  domestic  charms,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  equivocal  work  of  enfranchising  her  sex.' 

Mr.  Trap  takes  a  joufncy  in  company  with  a  Jew,  Belsbazzar,  who,  maddened  by 
jealousy,  is  in  furious  pursuit  of  his  wife.  His  description  of  the  '  dark,  malignant 
heathen,'  bent  on  murder,  is  very  forcible,  and  the  thoughts  that  the  unexpected  sight 
of  his  birth-place  engenders,  relieve  the  gloom  of  his  story  as  the  {tatches  of  sunshine 
on  the  meadows  did  the  landscape  that  we  viewed  a  fbw  days  since  from  your  cottage- 
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door.  *  Within  those  gray  old  walls  I  first  breathed  the  air,  and  saw  the  light  of  this 
unresting  world.  There  my  boyhood  was  spent.  Yonder  are  the  fields  in  which  I 
played  and  toiled,  blithe  and  hale  with  the  exuberance  of  new  life.  There,  in  the  val- 
ley, was  the  rustic  school,  whose  privileges  I  as  often  slighted  as  shared,  a  thing  to 
smile  over  and  regret.  Further  still,  I  see  the  spire  of  the  old  church,  whose  sermons 
were  long,  and  theology  was  grim ;  whero  the  deacons  slept  in  the  assurance  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  the  children  waited  for  the  amen  as  prisoners  wait  for  their  release.  Sad 
old  tabernacle  of  error  and  fanaticism  I  I  have  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  its  ministry  to 
me  and  mine !  I  stepped  out  upon  the  platform,  and  transgressed  the  rules  for  the 
sake  of  a  long  look  at  the  dear  old  place.  There  I  was  to  have  spent  my  life  in  quiet, 
rural  pursuits,  blessed  and  attended  by  the  love  and  beauty  of  my  unforgotten  wife, 
and  ripening  for  the  better  world  in  the  genial  sun-shine  of  a  virtuous  home.  Those 
rooms  have  been  illumined  and  consecrated  hj?ier  presence :  without  her  they  must  be 
to  me  forever  dim  and  cold.  My  eye  lingers  upon  that  narrow  inclosure  yonder  at  the 
left,  just  where  the  line  of  foilagc  unites  itself  to  those  graceful  elms.  I  see  the  white 
stone  gleaming  through  the  leaves.  I  see  the  face  that  we  entombed  beneath  —  no,  the 
face  that  shines  upon  me  evermore  out  of  Ueavkn.    So  be  it,  0  inscrutable  God  I  * 

The  way  that  Mr.  Trap  at  length  obtains  control  over  this  Belshazzar  by  telling 
him  ghost-stories,  is  well  conceived,  and  a  description  of  the  spiritualists,  and  an  ex- 
posure of  their  charlatanry,  are  admirably  given.  The  best  letter  in  the  book  is  one 
stating  Mr.  Trap's  religious  opinions,  and  ihe  reasons  therefor. 


KwGLisii  Traits.    By  R.  W.  Emerson.    Boston :  PniLUPS,  Sampson  and  Compant.— The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  this  work  Is  ft-om  the  last  North-American  Review : 

*  Mil.  Emerson's  book,  did  it  profess  to  describe  all  of  England,  would  be  justly  open 
to  the  severest  criticism.  It  ignores  pauperism,  ignorance,  and  crime,  aristocratic  pre- 
tension and  plebeian  sycophancy,  sinecure  laziness  and  under-paid  labor,  —  in  fine,  all 
the  inequalities  of  condition,  realized  right,  and  availing  privilege,  which  assimilate 
the  mora]  and  social  landscape  of  Great  Britain  much  more  nearly  to  the  broken  sur- 
face of  Switzerland,  than  to  the  gentle  alternations  of  hill  and  valley  on  its  own  soil. 
But  all  of  the  less  pleasing  'English  traits'  have  been  set  forth  with  ample  minuteness 
of  detail  by  the  greater  portion  of  recent  travellers,  and  we  are  glad  to  open  one  book 
that  revives  our  early  pride  in  our  mother-land,  and  makes  us  feel  anew  the  unparal- 
leled queenliness  of  her  position  and  belongings.  We  by  no  means  say  that  the  tourist 
who  beholds  only  the  glory  of  England,  and  is  blind  to  her  shame,  possesses  our  moral 
sympathy.  This  we  must  reserve  for  itinerants  of  the  Hbraclitus  school ;  but  while  we 
read  their  writings  with  heightened  emotion,  they  do  not  entertain  or  edify  us. 

*  With  the  intense  svhjcctiiism  of  Mr.  Emerson's  philosophy  we  are  at  swords*  points. 
We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  it  neutralizes  moral 
distinctions,  eliminates  duty  and  accountability,  obliterates  religion,  and  excludes  the 
conception  of  a  pers<^nal  and  self-conscious  Deity.  And  even  in  the  book  before  us, 
when  religious  or  ethical  subjects  are  touched  upon,  (which  they  are  but  seldom,  and 
lightly,)  we  discern  traces  of  the  indifferentism  which  proceeds  from  the  author's  phi- 
losophy. But  this  very  element  is  propitious  to  merely  aesthetic  observation  and  im- 
pression. Mr.  Emerson  threw  open  his  own  broad,  rich,  delicately-organized,  and  gene- 
rously-cultivated intellect,  with  an  ARcns-eyed  passiveness,  with  a  receptivity  which 
no  emotion  or  affection  weakened  or  distorted,  to  take  the  exact  impress  of  what  he 
heard  and  saw.*  • 

'  The  greatness  of  England  is  in  fact  the  theme  of  all  his  chapters.  And  there  are 
many  aspects  in  which  she  is  the  greatest  of  the  nations.    She  has  enriched  herself 
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with  the  spoils  of  every  tone  and  soil.  Her  language,  a  conglomerate  from  all  the 
tongues  of  ancient  and  modern  civilisation,  is  the  type  of  her  national  personality  and 
genius.  With  hardly  a  tithe  of  the  learning  of  Germany,  she  is  the  fountain  of  ele- 
gant scholarship.  With  often  a  paucity  and  never  a  redundancy  of  creative  talent,  her 
literature  embodies  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  all  times  and  lands.  Inferior  to  France 
in  science,  she  immeasurably  transcends  her  in  its  concrete  forms  and  practical  uses, 
liater  than  the  Continental  nations  in  almost  every  branch  of  lucrative  industry,  she 
has  domesticated  all  their  processes,  and  has  made  her  manufactures  the  sUple  of  the 
world's  commerce.' 


JSpcciil     Nottcc. 

OcR  readers  will  tee  that  Mr.  Spabbow-orass  is  to  contribute  a  story  for  our  Haga- 
sine  the  coming  year,  and  others  of  our  old  and  favorite  contributors  will  return  to 
their  first  love.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  are  gratified  at  receiving  articles 
from  Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Cozzcns  ;  and  as  no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  Knickbbbockbr  for  the  ensuing  year  better  than  it  ever  has  been,  we  hope 
that  every  reader  will  not  be  able  to  have  a  quiet  conscience  until  he  has  secured  one 
or  more  subscribers  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  wish  to  make  us  able  to  bear  the 
increased  expenses  we  incur  by  these  efforts  to  gratify  you,  do  not  &il  to  send  us  oju, 
and  as  many  more  new  subscribers  as  you  can  before  the  first  day  of  January  next 
Our  club  prices  form  a  great  inducement  to  those  who  wish  to  practise  economy ; 
and  all  who  send  three  dollars  to  our  publisher,  will  receive  the  ElNiCKiRBOcnR  for  1857, 
The  Art  Journal,  a  beautiful  illustrated  quarterly,  for  same  time,  and  a  Certificate  of 
Membership  in  the  *  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,'  which  may  bring  them  a  work  of 
art  worth  One  Thousand  Dollars.  The  member  who  last  year  drew  the  bust  of  Wask- 
IXGTOX,  by  PowBBS,  subscribed  for  the  EyiCKSBBocKSB  at  this  oflSoe.  But  the  Knickbb- 
BOCKBB  will  be  richly  worth  Three  Dollars  for  lSo7,  alone;  and  these  additional  induce- 
ments ought  surely  to  more  than  double  our  list !  Now  do  n't  be  backward,  but  send 
in  your  name  and  money  early.    See  Prospbctus  on  second  page. 

Tub  CosMOPOLrTAN  Art  Associatiox.  —  In  a  late  number  we  noticed  the  ArS  Journal 
which  this  Association  give  to  all  their  subscribers,  and  we  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  inducements  which  they  offer  to  all  who  take  Magaxines  through 
them.  These  may  be  best  known  by  their  advertisement  in  the  present  number,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all.  We  have  favored  this  Association  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  have  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion.  It  has,  like  every  new  thing 
that  aims  at  great  results,  had  many  difficulties  and  prejudices  to  encounter,  but  is 
rapidly  overcoming  them  all.  The  managers  are  highly  encouraged,  and  when  they 
obtain  one  hundred  thousand  subscribers,  as  they  will  surely  do,  the  public  will  open 
their  eyes  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the  Magazines,  they  offer 
an  engraving  well  worth  three  dollars,  which  will  be  an  ornament  in  every  house. 

Our  publisher  will  send  you  and  your  friends  certificates  of  membership,  and  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  send  your  name  to  him. 
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AMERICAN       STUDENT-LIFE 

OR     SOLIE     UEMORIES     OP     TALE. 


TiTBouGH  many  an  honr  of  sammer  snns, 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 
Like  Hezekiaii's,  backward  rnns 

The  shadow  of  my  days : 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kissed, 

The  gasllffht  wavers  dimmer ; 
And  softly  Uirongh  a  vision's  mist, 

My  college  friendships  glimmer.  — Tennyson. 


It  is  now,  I  dare  not  say  how  many  years,  since  the  night  chum  and 
1,  emerging  from  Number  Twenty-four,  South  College,  descended  the 
well-worn  staircase  and  strolled  out  for  the  last  time  beneath  the  heavy 
ishado  ws  that  hung  darkly  from  the  old  elms  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Com- 
mencement with  its  dazzling  excitement  —  its  piled  galleries  of  fair  faces 
to  smile  and  approve,  its  gathered  wisdom  to  hsten  and  adjudge —  was 
no  longer  the  goal  of  our  student  hopes :  and  the  realization  that  our 
joyous  college  days  were  over,  pressed  hard  upon  us  as  we  paced  slowly 
along,  listening  to  the  low  night- wind  among  the  summer  leaves  over- 
head, or  looking  up  at  the  darkened  windows  whence  the  laugh  and 
song  of  class-mates  had  so  oft  resounded  to  *  vex  with  mirth  the  drowsy 
ear  of  night,*  and  tutors. 

I  thought  then,  as  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  our  student-life 
must  be  *  the  golden  prime '  compared  with  which  the  future  would  be 
brass  and  iron.  Here  Youth,  with  its  keenness  of  enjoyment  and  gene- 
rous heartiness,  shares  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  mind,  given  by 
liberal  studies  and  the  sympathy  of  many  kindred  spirits,  as  it  could 
never  hope  to  do  agsdn.  A  glorious  realm  of  golden  dreams,  of  pleasant 
labor  and  enthusiastic  fun,  is  student-life,  as  many  a  one  has  felt  as, 
standing  at  the  door  of  Alma  Mater,  he  looked  over  the  sunny  meadows 
of  her  domain  upon  the  dark  encircling  woodlands  and  rugged  hills  of 
the  world.  I  trow  the  warm  Italian's  heart  throbbed  as  he  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  upon  disappearing  Bologna,  and  remembered  its  noisy 
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(lays  and  fair  Novella  dc  Andrea^*  first  of  curtain-lecturers.  I  warrant 
there  were  very  pensive  ancient  leave-takings  under  the  walls  of 
the  old  Sorbonne,  and  phelgmatic  Dutch  sorrowing  along  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam.  Howitt  has  told  us  of  the  smoking  and  beer-drinking  con- 
viviality of  the  Biirschen,  and  Bristed's  *  Five  Years  in  an  Enghsh 
University,'  of  the  physical  indulgence  and  intellectual  jockeyism  of 
Cambridge.  *  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  an  Oxford  Fresh- 
man,' have  given  as  good  an  idea  as  is  desirable  of  the  *  rowing  men ' 
in  that  very  antediluvian  stronghold  of  elegant  scholarship  ;  and  Black- 
wood  has  told  us  somewhat  of  the  scarlet-gowned  *  Student-Life  in 
Scotland,'  *  Life  in  a  Canadian  College  ;  *  and  '  Fireside  Travels'  have 
told  of  things  nearer  home,  through  the  pages  of  PiUnam.  Bnt  I 
shall  come  nearer  home ;  and  while  these  relate  the  fun  and  joyful - 
ucss  of  old  countries  and  olden  time,  be  it  mine  to  recall  sweet  memo- 
ries of  Mother  Yale. 

The  days  are  gone  that  I  dreamed  away  beneath  the  green  arcades 
of  the  fair  Elm  City.  But  still  come  the  budding  spring  and  the 
blooming  summer  to  embower  those  quiet  old  streets  and  fill  the  morn- 
ing hour  with  birds'  sweet  singing.  Still  comes  the  gorgeous  autumn 
—  the  dead  sununer  laid  in  state  —  and  the  cloud-robed  winter  to  roimd 
the  circling  year.  Still  streams  the  golden  sun-light  through  the  green 
<*anopies  of  tented  elms,  and  still,  I  ween,  do  pretty  school-girls  loiter 
there  along  in  fUrting  fascination,  through  the  dreamy  holiday  afler- 
iioons,  beneath  their  shade.  Still  do  our  memories  haunt  those  old 
walks  we  loved  so  well ;  the  avenue,  shaded  and  silent,  like  grove  of 
Academe,  fit  dwelling  of  colloquial  man  of  science  and  genial  meta- 
physician ;  the  old  Cemetery  with  its  brown  iv}'-mantled  wall,  its  dark 
massive  evergreens,  and  moss-grown  grave-stones,  that  before  years  had 
effaced  their  inscriptions,  told  the  brief  story  of  early  settlers;  elm- 
arched  Temple-street,  where  the  mid-night  moon  shone  so  softly  through 
the  dark  masses  of  foliage,  and  slept  so  sweetly  on  the  sloping  green. 
Still  do  those  old  wharves  and  ware-houses,  ancient  haunts  of  colonial 
commerce  and  scenes  of  continental  struggle,  rest  there  in  their  quietude, 
hearing  but  murmurs  of  the  noisy  merchant-world  without ;  and  the 
fair  bay  lies  silent  among  those  green  hills  that  slope  southward  to  the 
Sound.  Methinks  I  hear  the  ripple  of  its  moon-lit  waves,  as  in  summer 
night  it  upbore  our  gallant  boat  and  its  fair  freight,  the  far-off  music 
stealing  over  the  bright  waters,  the  distant  rattling  of  some  paid-out 
(*,able  as  a  newly-arrived  ship  anchored  down  the  bay,  or  the  lonely 
baying  of  a  watch-dog  at  some  farm-house  on  the  height.  I  see  the 
sail-boats  bending  under  their  canvas  and  dashing  the  salt  foam  from 
their  bows  as  they  rush  through  the  smooth  water,  and  the  lateen-sailed 
oyster-boats  cleaving  the  clear  brine,  bound  for  Fair-Haven  of  many 
sliell-fish  ;  while  sturdy  Httle  sloops  and  schooners,  suggestive  of  lobster 
or  pine-apple  trade,  bow  their  big  heads  meekly,  and  sway  themselves 
at  rest.  I  see  again  those  long  lines  of  green-wooded  slope  here, 
orowned  by  a  lonely  farm-house,  musing  solitary  on  the  hills  as  it  looks 
off'  on  the  blue  Sound  :  there  ending  abruptly  in  a  weather-worn  cliff" 

*  IfJ  the  fourteenth  century  Novella,  dk  Axdeba,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  eanonUL  ftequently 
occupied  her  fkiher's  chair ;  and  her  beauty  was  so  striking,  that  a  cortain  was  drawn  beftf«  her, 
in  order  not  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  stadenta. 
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of  splintered  trap,  or  anon  bringing  down  some  arable  acres  to  the  very 
iKjach,  where  a  gray  old  cottage,  kept  in  countenance  by  two  or 
three  rugged  poplars, 

,  *  In  der  blanen  Fluth  sie  beschauten.* 

Nor  can  I  soon  forget  those  wild  hill-sides,  so  glorious  when  the  sum- 
mer tides  of  foliage  came  pouring  down  their  sides,  or  when  Autumn, 
favorite  child  of •  the  year,  donned  his  coat  of  many  colors  and  went 
abroad.  Then  on  holiday  afternoon,  free  from  student  care,  we  climbed 
East  or  West  Rock,  and  looked  abroad  on  distant  city  spires,  or  rock- 
ribbed  hill-side  and  eail-dotted  sea ;  or  threaded  the  devious  path  to 
the  Judges'  Cave,  where  tradition  said  that  in  colony  times  Gofle  and 
Whalley  lay  hidden,  and  read  on  the  lonely  rock  that  in  the  winter 
wilderness  over-hung  their  bleak  hiding-place,  in  an  old  inscription, 
carved  not  without  pain,  in  quaint  letters  of  other  years,  the  stirring 
and  stern  old  watchword  : 

jUcsistancc  to  CTwrants  is  (Dbetiicnce  to  Cfoti ! 

Or  going  farther,  we  climbed  Mount  Carmel,  and  looked  from  its  steep 
clifi'down  into  the  rock-strewn,  solitary  valley, 

*  Where  storm  and  lightnincf  from  that  huge  gray  wall 
Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 
Dashed  them  in  fragments.* 

Now  we  wended  our  way  to  the  lone  hill-side  of  Cheshire,  where  the 
Running  Brook,  pouring  down  the  steep  ravine,  flashed  its  clear  waters 
into  whitest  foam,  a  liquid  veil  thrown  over  the  unsightly  rocks ;  or  per- 
chance in  cumbrous  boat  we  floated  upon  Lake  Saltonstall,  hermit  of 
ponds,  set  like  a  liquid  crystal  among  the  hills.     But  to  return. 

hi  the  midst  of  this  fair  city,  and  surrounded  by  these  pleasant 
haunts,  lies  a  sloping  green,  girt  and  bisected  by  rows  of  huge  elms, 
and  adorned  with  three  churches,  whose  spires  glisten  above  the  tall 
(roes,  and  with  a  stuccoed  State-house,  more  beautiful  in  the  design 
than  in  the  execution.  On  the  high  ground  looking  down  across  the 
^n-ecn,  stretclied  out  in  a  long  line  of  eight  hundred  feet,  the  buildings 
of  the  College  lie  quietly  in  dense  shade,  ugly  barracks  of  red  brick ;  and 
without  a  line  of  beautifying  architecture,  they  yet  have  an  ancient  air 
of  repose,  buried  there  in  the  deep  shade,  that  pleases  even  the  fastidious 
eye.  In  the  rear  an  old  Laborator}',  diverted  from  its  original  gastrono- 
mic purpose  of  Hall  by  the  progress  of  the  agCj  a  Cabinet  similarly 
metamorphosed  and  containing  magnificent  specimens,  such  as  only  our 
New  World  can  show,  a  gallery  of  paintings  of  college,  colonial,  and 
revolutionary  wortliies,  (a  collection  of  rare  historical  interest,)  a  library 
jiothic  and  brown,  with  slender  towers  crowned  with  grinning  heads  — 
pointed  out  to  incipient  Freshmen  as  busts  of  the  College  Faculty  — 
and  a  castellated  gothic  structure  where  the  ancient  literary  societies 
hold  their  weekly  meetings  and  the  alumni  their  annual  gatherings, 
make  up  the  incongruous  whole  of  the  American  University. 

Such  is  the  place  \yhere,  about  the  middle  of  September,  if  you  have 
been  sojourning  through  the  very  quiet  vacation  in  one  of  the  almost 
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deserted  hotels  of  New-Haven,  you  will  begin  to  be  consoioos  of  aa 
awakening  from  the  six  weeks'  torpor,  (the  long  vacation  of  hurried 
Americans  who  must  study  forty  weeks  in  the  year,)  along  the  extended 
row  of  brick  you  will  begin  to  discern  aproned  *  sweeps '  clearing  the 
month-and-a-half  *s  accumulated  rubbish  from  the  walks,  beating  carpets 
on  the  grass-plots,  re-lining  with  new  fire-bricks  the  sheet-iron  cylinder 
stoves,  or  furbishing  old  furniture,  purchased  at  incredibly  low  prices  of 
*  the  last  class,*  to  make  good  as  new  for  the  Freshmen,  periphrastically 
known*  as  *  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  lately  entered  college.'  It 
may  be  too,  that  your  practised  eye  sees  one  of  these  timorous  youths 
who,  coming  from  a  thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  from  the  praiiies  of  the 
West  or  the  bayous  of  the  South,  has  arrived  before  his  time,  and  now, 
blushing  unseen,  is  reconnoitering  the  intellectual  fortress  which  he 
hopes  soon  to  storm  with  *  small  Latin  und  less  Greek.'  A  few  days 
more,  and  hackmen  drive  down  Chapel-street  hopefully,  and  return 
well  laden  with  numerous  carpet-bags  and  students,  staring  FreshmeD. 
bad-hatted  Sophomores,  gentlemanly  Juniors,  and  sage-looking  Seniors. 
Hearty  greetings,  great  purchase  of  text-books  and  Rifling  of  quarters 
follow,  new  choice  of  rooms  being  given  annually.  In  which  chaotic 
state  of  things,  the  various  employees  of  college,  including  the  colored 
Aquarius,  facetiously  denominated  Professor  Pailey,  stimulated  by  nu- 
merous quarters,  greatly  multiply  and  intensify  their  efibrts. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  opening  year  is  clustered  around  the  class 
about  to  unite  its  destinies  with  the  college  world.  A  new  century  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  land  : 

'  The  ijd^neous  men  of  Georgia, 
The  ligneous  men  of  Maine,' 

tbo  rough,  energetic  Westerner,  the  refined,  lethargic  Metropolitan,  with 
liero  and  there  a  missionary's  son  from  the  Golden^  Horn,  or  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific,  yea,  even  a  Chinese,  long-cued  and  metaphysical,  are  to  be 
divided  between  the  tw'o  literary  societies.  These  ancient  fraternities, 
'  Linonia,'  founded  in  1753,  and  the  *  Brothers  in  Unity,'  founded  i» 
1768,  having,  during  the  summer  term,  elected  with  due  excitement 
their  representatives  and  leaders  for  the  coming  *  campaign,'  and  hav- 
ing held  numerous  '  indignation  meetings,'  where  abuse  of  the  rival 
fraternity,  and  inquiries  into  the  number  to  be  sent  down  by  the' various 
academies,  were  eaniestly  prosecuted  to  the  great  neglect  of  debates  and 
essays,  now  join  issue  with  an  adroitness  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
members,  which  bespeaks  some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  gives 
jrrcat  promise  for  political  life.  Committees  at  the  Station-House  await 
the  arrival  of  every  train,  accost  each  individual  of  proper  age  and  ver- 
dancy, and  having  ascertained  that  he  is  not  a  city-clerk,  nor  a  graduate 
relapsed  into  his  ante-academic  state,  offer  their  services  as  amateur 
porters,  runners,  guides,  or  tutors,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  Fresh- 
man. Having  ingratiated  themselves,  various  are  the  ways  of  procedure. 
Should  the  new-comer  prove  confiding,  he  is  told  that  *  There  is  one 
vacancy  lefl  in  our  society,  and  if  you  wish,  I  will  try  and  get  it  for 
you,'  which,  after  a  short  absence,  presumed  to  be  employed  in  strenuous 
eflbrt,  the  amiable  advocate  succeeds  in  doing,  to  the  great  gratitude  of 
his  Freshman  friend.     Should  he  prove  less  tractable,  and  express  a 
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desire  to  lioar  both  sides,  then  some  comrade  is  introduced  as  belonging 
to  the  rival  society,  and  sorely  worsted  in  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  Or, 
if  religious,  the  same  supposititious  member  of  the  other  society  shall 
visit  liiiu  on  the  Sabbath,  and  electioneer  him  with  great  use  of  profane 
languajre.  By  sufli  and  more  honorable  means  the  destiny  of  each  is 
<-Mii  fixed,  and  only  a  lew  stragglers  await,  unprejudiced,  the  so-called 
'  statenieut  of  facts.'  This  is  held  one  week  from  the  beginning  of  the 
(erin,  in  '  Brewster's  Hall.  Stout  '  force  committees  *  guard  the  doors, 
and  preiidiiiit  Freshmen.  Chosen  orators  on  either  side  laud  themselves 
and  ridicule  their  opponents  amid  much  cheering  and  interruption,  until 
the  uiiliapj>y  Freshmen  can  make  no  head  nor  tail  of  the  matter,  and 
ill  cliaotie  state  of  inind,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  comer,  and  are 
iiiitiated  that  very  evening,  with  lusty  cheers  and  noisy  songs,  protracted 
far  into  the  niglit. 

Xot  less  notable  are  the  secret  societies,  two  or  three  of  which  exist 
in  every  class,  and  are  handed  down  yearly  to  the  care  of  successors. 
With  more  quiet  but  busy  ellbrt,  each  selects  and  *  pledges '  the  best 
men  it  can  lay  hands  upon,  who,  with  phosphorous,  coffins,  and  dead 
MiMi's  bonrs,  are  awfully  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  Greek  initials. 
Tile  purj)ose  of  tluse  societies  is  claimed  to  be  the  cultivation  of  social 
/'LV'linir  and  more  familiar  intellectual  intercourse.  As  select  and  united 
iirctlnen,  they  ionn,  moreover,  iniperia  in  m^i^r/o  in  the  large  societies 
i;r.i(!li  used  l)\  ambitious  college  politicians.  Some  of  them  have  chap- 
ters at  a  dozen  or  more  colleges,  and  hold  annual  conventions,  attended 
I»y  nuincrons  delegates  i'rom  the  diflerent  colleges,  and  by  graduate 
nK'iiihcrs.  Withont  the  ])olitical  significance  of  the  German  University 
-;)'i<tics,  they  are  remembered  with  warm  attachment,  as  pleasant  and 
lirnllialjlt'  j)laees  of  nnder-graduatc  rciinion. 

nn>(»  iifier  society  movements  comes  the  foot-ball  game  between  the 
I'Ve-liinan  and  Sophomore  classes.  After  challenge  from  the  former, 
oine  autumn  afternoon  you  may  see  the  rival  classes  of  one  hundred 
':ieh  or  tIi<Teal)outs,  drawn  up  on  the  green  in  battle-array,  and  old 
.'lothe^  undesirable  to  wanderiu;^  Jews.  The  steps  of  the  State-House 
.iK^  crow<ied  witli  tiie  *  upper  classes,*  and  the  balconies  and  windows 
of  over  Inokin::  liouses  contain  numerous  ladies.  The  umpires  clear  the 
'_ironn<ls.  A  dead  silence  succeeds,  as  some  notable  Freshman  warns 
iln"  hall.     Then  a  m.di  and  a  shock  of  collision.     'Two  hundred,*  as 

the  veiirrahle  i'rofessor  S remarked,  *  are  too  many  after  one  ball.* 

i'(  \v  Iviiow  wh.ere  it  i- :  no  one  sees  it.  One  party  gets  possession  and 
<Miile:ivors  to  force  it  through.  Now  there  isflerco  issue  :  neither  party 
'five-  .in  iFich.  Xow  there  is  a  hide-movement  and  a  revolution  of  the 
<iih  a^  t)  j<  lieve  the  pressure.  Now  one  side  gives  a  little,  then  despe- 
.:•.!.  ly  «1..-.-  in  airaiii  on  the  encouraged  enemy.  Now  a  dozen  are 
lowii  in  ;i  he:ip,  an<l  there  is  a  momentary  lull  :  then  at  it  again  I  Here 
I  ^!iilt  i-  torn  oii' :  there  a  fiery  spirit  gro^^-s  jmgnacious  and  must  be 
s.'-tiMiiFfd  hy  lii<  class-mates.  There  are,  in  short,  to  use  the  language 
.1  a  e  .11"::<'  l»ard  :  •  Hreaches  of  peace,  and  pieces  of  breeches,'  until  the 
Mill  i-  <  Mrriel  over  by  main  force,  or  pets  without  the  crowd,  and  is 
r.jpully  e  lined  over  by  observant  light-infantry,  while  the  heavy  troops 
;.re  -till  niakiiij  ficre  battle  iu  the  ccntro.     Mighty,  thcii,u  the  cheer- 
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ing  of  the  victors,  and  defiant  the  groans  of  the  defeated.  Thus  for 
three  games,  or  until  the  evening  chapel-bell  calls  to  prayers,  nice 
points  of  the  game  being  interspersedly  discussed  with  great  fierceness. 
Pseans  of  victory  are  written  and  sung  by  torch-light  on  the  State-House 
steps,  and  bouquets  displayed,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  fair  ones  of  the  balconies. 

Next  in  college-annals  comes  the  *  Burial  of  Euclid.'  The  incipient 
Sophomores,  assisted  by  the  other  classes,  perform  duly  the  funeral  rites 
of  their  mathematical  enemy  of  Freshman-year  by  nocturnal  services  at 
the  '  Temple.*  Wherefore,  some  dark  Wednesday  evening  of  the  late 
October,  masked  and  fancifully-dressed  students  may  be  seen  gathering 
into  rendezvous.  An  Indian  chief,  of  gay  leggins  and  solemn  demeanor, 
goes  down  arm-in-arm  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  uncle  Toby 
communes  sociably  with  a  nondescript  in  turned  coat  and  bad  hat.  Here 
are  a  reinforcement  of  *  Labs,'  (students  of  chemistry,)  noisy  with 
numerous  fish-horns,  and  there  a  detachment  of  '  Medics,'  appropriately 
labelled,  and  armed  with  thigh-bones.  Then,  when  gathered  within  the 
*  Temple  of  Satan,*  a  crowded  mass  of  big-nosed  masks,  shocking  bad 
hats,  and  ancient  attire,  look  down  from  the  steep  slope  of  seats  upon 
the  stage  where  lies  the  effigy  of  Father  Euclid  in  inflammable  state  : 
after  a  voluntary  by  the  band  facetiously  denominated  the  *  Blow- 
Hards,'  *  Home  Blenders,'  etc,  there  is  a  mighty  singing  of  a  Latin  song 
written  with  more  reference  to  the  occasion  than  to  quantities,  of  which 
an  opening  verse  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

*  FcNDiTB  nunc  lacrjraos, 
Plorate  Yalonscs 
Euclid  rapucrunt  fata 
Membra  ct  ejus  inbumata 
Liuquimua  ires  menses.' 

The  wild,  grotesque  hilarity  of  these  mid-night  songs,  when  once  expe- 
rienced can  never  bo  forgotten.  Oration,  poem,  and  funeral  oration, 
follow,  interspersed  with  songs  and  music  by  the  band  ;  '  Old  Grimes  is 
Dead,'  *  Music  from  the  Spheres,'  and  other  solemn  and  choice  master- 
pieces. Then  are  torches  lighted,  and,  two-by-two,  the  long  train  ol" 
torch-bearers  defiles  through  the  silent  mid-night  streets  to  the  swell  ol* 
solemn  music,  and  passing  by  the  dark  cemetery  of  the  real  dead,  bear 
through  *  Tutor's  Lane  '  the  coffin  of  Father  Euclid.  They  climb  the 
hill  and  commit  it  to  the  flames,  invoking  Pluto  in  Latin  prayer,  and 
chanting  a  final  dirge  :  while  the  flare  of  torches,  the  wild  grotesque- 
ness  of  each  uncouthly-disguised  wight,  and  the  back-ground  of  gold, 
star-lit  sky,  and  dark,  encircling  forest,  makes  the  wild  merriment  seem 
almost  solemn. 

I  mention  only  the  burlesque  debate  of  Thanksgiving-Eve,  when  the 
smallest  Freshman  presides  in  each  society  :  the  *  noctes  ccBnaeque 
deum '  of  the  secret  societies  :  the  varied  excitements  of  appointments, 
prize  essays  and  scholarships  :  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  now  a  ven- 
erable student  periodical  of  twenty  years'  standing  ;  and  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Wooden  Spoon,  at  which  the  *  low-appointment  men'  (whose 
motto  is  '  super  sinistram  lugemus')  burlesque  the  staid  performances  of 
college  exhibitions,  and  present  the  bwest  man  on  the  appointment-list 
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an  immense  wooden  spoon,  carved  of  rosewood,  with  the  motto  *  dum 
vivimus  vivamus.' 

The  winter  months,  more  spent  in  study,  show  less  of  the  hilarity  oi" 
student-life.  But  the  time  is  needed,  as  the  discipline  of  Alma  Mater 
is  not  indulgent.  There  are  three  recitations  daily,  three  examinations 
yearly,  one  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  two  biennial  examinations 
(written)  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  four-years* 
course.  At  each  of  all  these,  the  student  is  *  marked  *  according  to  his 
performance,  and  the  average  determines  his  standing  at  commence- 
ment.    This  demands  hard  work,  work  that  gives  zest  to  fun. 

But  the  summer  days  come  again,  and  the  dozen  club-boats,  and  their 
crews  in  showy  uniform, 

*  Kovpoi  dvappLTTTetv  aXa  tttjSoj  ' 

))ush  out  from  Ryker's  :  some  bound  upward,  past  the  oyster-beds  of 
Fair-Haven,  away  up  among  the  salt-marsh  meadows,  where  the 
Q/uinnipiac  wanders  under  quaint  old  bridges  among  fair  green  hills  : 
some  for  the  '  Light : '  shooting  out  into  the  broad  watery  of  the  open 
bay,  their  feathered  oars  flashing  in  the  sun-light :  some  for  '  Savin*s 
Rock,'  where,  up  among  the  cool  cedars  that  over-shadow  the  grass- 
grown  rock,  they  sing  uproarious  songs,  until  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  rippling  ocean,  the  distant  white-sailed  ships,  and  green,  quiet 
shores,  shall  steal  in  upon  their  noisy  mirth,  and  heart-felt  silence  suc- 
ceed. And  now,  as  in  the  twilight  they  float  homeward,  you  may 
hear  the  song  again  : 

*  ^Iant  the  mile  we  row,  boys, 

Merry,  merry  the  song : 
The  joys  of  long-ago,  boys, 

Shall  be  rememl^red  long. 
Then,  as  we  rest  upon  the  oar, 
Wo  raise  the  cheerful  strain, 
Which  we  have  often  sung  before, 
And  gladly  sing  again.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  college  life  is  *  Presentation  Bay,' 
when  the  Senior  class,  having  passed  the  various  ordeals  of  written  ex- 
aminations, are  presented  to  the  President  as  worthy  of  their  degrees, 
This  ceremony  is  succeeded  by  a  farewell  oration,  and  poem  by  two  of 
the  class,  chosen  by  their  class-mates  for  the  purpose,  after  which  they 
partake  of  a  collation  with  the  College  Faculty,  and  then  gather  under 
the  elms  in  front  of  the  colleges.  They  seat  themselves  on  a  ring  of 
benches,  inside  of  which  are  placed  huge  tubs  of  lemonade,  long  clay- 
pipes,  and  great  store  of  mildest  Turkish  tobacco.  Here,  led  on  by  an 
amateur  and  most  miscellaneous  band  of  musicians,  through  the  long 
afternoon  of  *  the  leafy  month  of  June,'  with  other  classes  thronging 
around  in  cordial  sympathy,  they  smoke  manfully,  harangue  enthusias- 
tically, laugh  uproariously,  and  sing  lustily,  commencing  always  with 
the  glorious  German  student-song  of  Gaudeamus  : 


*  Gaudeamus  igitnr 
Juvenes  dam  sumus ! 
Post  jucundam  jorentutem, 
Post  molestam  senectutcm, 
Nos  habebit  humus. 
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'  Ubi  sunt  qui  ante  nos 
In  mundo  foere  ? 
Transeas  ad  superos, 
Abeas  ad  inferoa, 
QuoB  si  via  yidere. 


*  Vita  nostra  brevis  e&t 
Breri  finietur 
Venit  mors  Telociter, 
Rapit  nos  airociter, 
Nemini  parcetur. 


*  Virat  academia, 
Vivant  professorcs 
Viirat  membrum  quodlibet, 
Virant  membra  qusDlibet. 
Semper  siot  in  flore. 


*  Virant  omnes  virjpnes 
Faciles,  formose ; 
Vivant  et  muUcreE, 
Tencno,  amabiles, 
BoDic,  laboriossc. 


*  Vivat  et  respublici 
Et  qui  illam  re/^^t ; 
Virat  nostra  ciritus. 
Meccnatum  curitas, 
Qaao  nos  hie  proteg:ii. 


•  Pereat  tristitia. 
Pcreant  osores ; 
Pereat  diabolus 
Quivis  antiburschius 
Atqne  irrisores.' 


Then,  as  the  shadows  grow  long,  they  sing  again  those  heart-felt  words 
M'hich  one  returning  to  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  wrote  in  all  the  glow  of  manly  enthusiasm  : 


*  CorKY  not  the  tears  of  the  long^-gone  years. 
With  their  moments  of  pain  and  sorrow, 
But  laugh  in  the  light  of  tneir  memories  bright, 
And  treasure  them  all  for  the  morrow. 

Then  roll  the  song  in  wares  along, 

While  the  hours  are  bright  before  us ; 
And  grand  and  hale  are  the  towers  of  Yale. 
Like  guardians  towering  o'er  us. 


'  Clasp  ye  the  hand  'neath  the  arches  (jpraud 

That  with  garlands  span  our  greeting, 
^yith  a  silent  prayer  that  an  hour  as  fair 
May  smile  on  each  after  meeting  : 

And  long  may  the  song,  the  joyous  sonp:, 

Roll  on  in  the  hours  before  us ; 
And  grand  and  hale  may  the  elms  of  Yale 
For  manj  a  year  bend  o'er  us.* 
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Then,  standing  in  closer  circle,  they  pass  around  to  give  each  a  farewell 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  amid  that  extravagant  merriment,  the  lips  begin 
to  quiver  and  eyes  grow  dim.  Then  two-by-two,  preceded  by  the  mis- 
cellaneous band,  (headed  by  a  huge  base-viol,  borne  by  two  stout  fellows, 
and  played  by  a  third,)  they  pass  through  each  hall  of  the  long  line  of 
buildings,  giving  farewell  cheers  :  and  hard  by  one  of  the  towers  each 
throws  his  handful  of  earth  on  the  roots  of  an  ivy,  which,  climbing 
about  those  brown  masses  of  stone  through  years  to  come,  he  trusts  will 
be  typical  of  their  mutual  remembrance  as  he  breathes  the  silent  prayer  : 

*LORD,    KEEP    OUR   MEMORIES   GREEN.' 

So  ends  the  last  of  those  extravagant,  it  may  be,  yet  hearty  and 
healthful  relaxations,  with  which  the  student  of  our  ancient  university 
solaces  himself  after  his  hard  mental  labor.  It  is  the  remembrance, 
perhaps,  of  these  joyful  days  which  brings  back  the  sons  of  Yale  in  such 
crowds  to  her  annual  gatherings.  Graduates  of  three,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty  years'  standing,  the  strong  young  men,  the  gray-haired  fathers,  all 
hasten  to  re-visit  well-loved  scenes,  and  to  clasp  again  the  class-mate's 
hand. 

*  They  come  ere  life  departs. 
Ere  wiDg6d  Death  appears.' 


*DYING        BY        INCHES.' 

*  Dtiko  by  inches : '  is  there  much  of  sorrow 

Id  thinking  of  a  death  that  comes  so  slow  ? 
Let  us  from  this  some  consolation  borrow, 
Some  precious  comfort  will  the  thought  bestow. 

For  if  we  die  more  suddenly,  thus  leaving 
Without  a  farewell  word  for  those  loved  best, 

Will  they  not  have  more  reason  for  their  grieving  V 
Will  not  a  deeper  sorrow  fill  the  breast  ? 

When  death  comes  on  with  slow  and  stealing  paoc>, 
With  ease  we  will  unclasp  the  chains  of  eartn ; 

Taking  a  last  look  at  familiar  feces, 
With  a  still  higher  sense  of  their  dear  worth. 

For  who  would  sink  upon  lifers  stormv  billow, 
And  in  a  moment  lose  this  fleeting  breath  ? 

Is  it  not  better  e*en  on  weary  pillow. 
Calmly  to  wait  the  slow  approach  of  death  ? 

We  '11  not  regret  the  hours  of  pain  and  anguish, 
When  we  have  finished  here  our  toilsome  race  : 

What  signifies  it,  if  on  earth  we  languish, 
If  we  in  Ueaven  may  hope  to  find  a  place  ? 

Then,  if  it  be  Gron's  will  that  we  should  tarry. 
In  pain  and  sorrow  waiting,  it  is  best 

That  we  should  still  life's  weary  burden  carry : 
When  we  lie  down  more  sweet  will  be  the  rest. 
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T   II    i:        S  I   E   (1    K        o   r        V   1   E   N    X  A  . 

The  l!ist  :it(;u-k  \\\**m  tln«  lil..-rtli-a  <»f  Chrlsti-mlom  by  iiro-im*  fniiu  wilhout,  was  made  In  tho 
y«'ar  US:;,  l.y  ii  Turk^h  army  nf  ft  hnii-lrcd  tli«Mis:i:nl  iin'ii.  cuinmaiiitiM  by  the  Grand  Vizier 
ri...LYV.\N.  Th.-y  lal.l  .•.li«i:.-  ti.  Vli-nufi  l'»r  tivr  live  inonth"*.  but  whi-n  the  city  wasalmoet  roJuced 
by  fiiMilnt'  niiil  U^*  nf  imii.  thi-y  Wi-ro  uUi-rly  nuittil  by  :iii  army  untK-r  Jonx  Sobiiski,  King  of 
r..!:iiMl:  wh'i  >^•■^\\  «li«'  ^M'Tvt\  bannrr  bU"»>4.<i  by  Moiiammi  i>.  wbirh  ha«l  iloated  triumphantly  over 
i  Iiiui'ir.-.I  b-itll.-l!i-!.:s  lo  till-  I*i»i»e  uf  lIo:i!C  with  ihU  hici.iilc  i-plsile:  •  I  came,  I  saw,  and  Gon 
h'.iS  c'.iri'VKTt'l.' 

I. 

TiiK  arnik'S  of  tlic  .Saniccii  encamp  Vienna  rounii, 
Tliric-o  tliirty  lliousiind  valiant  men  llie  loapruercil  town  surround; 
Tlic  Propliet'rt  baiinLTH  wave  on  hii,'li.  far  strotchhip:  many  a  rood: 
A  (Tcseeiit  cjn  a  crinnon  sky,  the  type  of  war  and  blood. 


Tims  SoLYMAN-,  thtir  loador,  Pworo :  *  3?\'  .Vll.vii's  holy  name, 
I'nb.'ss  yon  town  my  wrath  deplore  and  own  Mohammed's  ikme, 
Ami  «»])i'n  every  \:iiW  full  wide  before  the  morrow's  sun, 
riiat  :ill  the  failbful  may  with  pride  enjoy  what  thoy  liavo  won ; 

III. 

•  n.T  tliroateniii;,'  walls  shall  be  o'erturned,  her  battlements  oertlirown, 
IIi.T  paliurs  aii'l  elmri'h"s  burnod,  and  ennnbled  stono  by  stone; 
An<l  all  iter  citi/ens  sliall  bleeii,  not  one  sliall  (puirtcr  find; 
Their  curpses  shall  the  raven  feed,  ex^amples  to  mankind. 


■  For  now  tlio  time  hith  come,  that  ihoae  who  doubt  tlio  Prophet's  power 
Should  see  him  inimple  on  his  foes  and  crush  them  in  an  hour; 
Tiirou-fii  me  he  speaks,  my  voice  obey,  on  me  hid  mantle  fell, 
liy  force  convert,  or  lailing,  slay  the  haughty  infidel. 


]^<?op  sullen  murmurs  of  applause  ran  throu,q:h  the  Moslem  host, 
Kor  they  indeed  had  ample  cause  to  make  such  seeming  boast; 
Macli  warrior  was  well  sujipliod  and  fit  for  deeds  of  war, 
And  not  a  man  but  there  had  died  to  spread  Moiiamued's  law. 


Tlie  Aur^trian  capiLil  had  few  compared  with  these  I  ween, 
Hut  tliey  were  men  well-tried  and  true,  wlio  many  a  fray  had  seen  ; 
Th«.'ir  wives,  tlieir  children,  all  Ihey  love,  are  ^atlicrod  in  the  walls : 
What  soldier  could  a  recreant  prove  when  Ooi)  and  Xature  calls? 


Xot  iu  a  siu'jjlo  Christian's  breast  did  enter  doubt  or  fear, 
Hut  each  his  sword  more  firmly  pressed  when  Solymax  drew  near; 
And  tiiotigii  his  foree  by  far  excelled  those  to  Vienna  drawn. 
His  suiinnons  tliey  at  once  repelled  with  loatliing  and  with  scorn. 


Tims  doth  Vienna  make  reply  to  Sol ym ax's  proud  speech : 
•  All  those  who  live  at)mo  day  must  die,  death  every  man  shall  reach; 
What  profit  would  it  bo  to  live  if  honor  should  bo  lost? 
So  wo  througli  (roi)  this  answer  give  unto  thy  haughty  boast 
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'  Through  God  we  will  our  walls  defend  and  keep  thy  arms  at  bay, 
And  CiiRTST  to  us  His  aid  will  lend  and  He  shall  be  our  stay ; 
Before  the  armies  of  the  Cross  the  Crescent  soon  shall  wane : 
If  thou  art  spared,  then  mourn  thy  loss,  nor  menace  us  again.* 


Full  fiercely  burned  the  Paynim's  rage,  and  he  cursed  the  Saviour  then, 
And  vowed  henceforth  fell  war  to  wage  against  all  Christian  men : 
•  I  shall  purge  the  earth  by  Allau's  aid,  of  the  Christian  name  abhorred, 
Till  every  land  shall  own  dismayed,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord.' 


For  five  long  months  his  cannon  hurled  their  showers  of  iron  liail, 
The  sacred  banner  was  unfurled — how  could  the  Moslem  fail? 
And  oft  he  made  some  fierce  attack,  and  strove  the  walls  to  win ; 
As  often  he  was  driven  back  by  the  brave  hearts  within. 


Cirim  Famme  now  began  to  tell  upon  those  warriors  good, 
And  oft;  the  weary  sentinel  would  faint  for  want  of  food : 
But  still  none  thought  of  capture,  none  feared  to  look  on  death. 
For  Jesus  they  with  rapture  would  gladly  yield  their  breath. 


But  Christendom  at  length  awoke,  and  started  from  her  trance, 
And  Poland  rose  to  break  the  yoke,  and  Germany,  and  France : 
And  many  a  gallant  Islander  enlists  in  the  crusade ; 
On  SomESKi  all  concur,  and  he  their  chief  is  made. 


With  joy  Vienna  sees  their  ranks  descending  on  the  plain, 

Her  citizens  to  God  give  thanks,  forgetting  all  their  pain : 

Then  marshals  all  her  men  in  haste,  for  vengeance  strength  inspires ; 

Revenge  they  seek  for  homes  laid  waste,  for  slaughtered  sons  and  sires. 


Soon  SoiJiESKi  gives  the  word,  the  troops  in  battle  join, 
And  still  his  lion  voice  is  heard  above  that  glittering  lino : 
*  Yo  fight  for  God,  for  Him  alone  ye  aim  each  deadly  blow ; 
Tlie  holy  angels  round  His  throne,  fight  with  you  'gainst  the  foe.' 


'  Down  with  the  Pa3mim  to  the  ground,  down  with  the  Prophet's  race  ; 
But  even  here  let  Christ  be  found,  let  mercy  have  a  place.' 
With  Moslem  slain  the  earth  is  piled,  their  corpses  block  the  way  ; 
Before  the  Christian  onset  wild,  they  fade  like  dew  away. 


At  length  they  yield,  they  fly,  the  sacred  banner  falls. 
And  shouts  of  joyous  victory  rmg  from  Vienna's  walls ; 
Then  on  the  bloody  field  of  war,  thus  Sobieski  cries: 
•  I  came ;  the  Moslem  foe  I  saw ;  but  God  hath  won  the  prize.' 

Ringview  Sept.  17. 
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AN      E  T  ]•:  X  T  X  C;      B  V      THE      F  I  11  E . 

'  Do  yoii  know  youvestre  ?  ' 

The  lamp  was  just  lijrlilcd,  they  had  drawn  up  around  the  fire,  the 
irrale  was  well  filled,  and  every  thing  seemed  propitious  for  one  of  those 
pleasant,  rambling  talks,  those  light,  kind  touches  upon  weighty  topics 
which  had  made  the  old  sitting-room  glow  warmer  and  brighter  in  the 
bright,  warm  sun-light,  or  fire-light  of  many  a  summer  and  winter. 

It  was  Paul  that  spoke,  a  kind-eyed  old  man,  a  face  where  childhood's 
smile  played  on  age's  wrinkles  ;  with  all  the  life  of  sixty-five  bright 
years,  not  one  drop  lost,  still  swimming  in  his  eyes  and  bathing  the  rich 
smile  of  his  old  lips  with  a  charm  more  beautiful  than  beauty.  The 
brothers  whom  life  and  labor  had  given  him  sat  by  his  Bide,  two  old 
men,  warm  and  kind  like  him,  like  liim  in  all  the  true,  ripe  manliness 
of  manhood,  in  spite  of  wide  diilerences  of  memories,  sentiments,  and 
hopes.     To  them  l^aul  spoke  : 

'  Do  you  know  Souvestre  ?  Have  you  ever  read,  in  his  pure,  cliild- 
likc  French,  his  pretty  story  of  the  two  simple  old  dames,  good  Made- 
line and  Francoisc,  whom  the  Garret  Philosopher,  that  spectator  in 
tatters,  meets  on  his  trip  to  the  Foto  at  Sevres  ?  Do  you  remember 
their  childish  wonder  at  the  sights  they  see  ;  how  they  make  the  royal 
manufactories  their  own,  and  are  Pompadours  and  Barrj-s  for  the  time  ; 
liow  they  pick  up  a  bit  of  a  broken  cup  in  the  back-ywd  and  carry  it 
home  to  boast  that  they  share  in  the  furniture  of  kings  ;  how  they  luxu- 
riate in  their  frugal  dinner  on  the  grass ;  how  they  meet  the  poor 
beggar-woman,  poorer  even  than  themselves,  and  finish  the  day  in 
charity,  and  then  go  home,  weary  and  foot-sore,  but  happy  and  blessed, 
to  begin  their  ohl  life  again,  to  work,  and  dream,  and  remember  as  be- 
fore;, and  date  their  future  Hfe  from  that  happy  day  at  Sevres  ?  * 

'  A  pretty  little  storj-,  to  be  sure,*  said  llalp'h,  somewhat  roughly,  for 
lie  was  always  a  little  ashamed  of  hiso^\Ti  kind  nature ;  *  a  pretty  story 
truly,  but  pray  what  more  ?  Will  Madeline  and  Francoise  help  the 
world  along  ?  Is  it  garret  philosophers,  talking  wild  sentiment,  who 
lire  to  work  out  life's  great  problem  .'  * 

*  Nay,  nay,  good  Ralph,'  Paul  answered,  mildly,  for  he  knew  him 
well.  *  Say  what  yon  think  ;  own  the  brave  beauty  of  such  lives  as 
theirs.  They  felt  like  queens,  but  you  feel,  I  know,  that  they  were  more 
than  queens,  true  women,  higli,  pure,  holy  lives,  whose  warm,  sweet 
breath  cointis  fanning  the  world's  cold  snow  plains  into  sin^ng  brooks 
oi'Jiappy  summer,  as  a  touoh  of  May  wakes  up  the  earth  after  a  winter 
like  this.  Do  drop  your  talk  of  the  world's  great  problem.  No  man 
i.s  to  do  its  work.  Each  has  his  httle  figure  to  add,  subtract,  or  cany, 
and  0  God  knows  we  need  all  His  great  help  to  do  that  little  well  I' 

Tliorc  was  silence  for  a  time.  They  knew  it  was  no  boy  who  spoke, 
but  a  man  wlio  had  lived  and  endeavored,  who  had  tried  the  great 
jiroblem  in  its  strength  and  found  it  too  hard  for  him,  who  had  matched 
liis  powers  against  life  and  come  olF  weary  and  jaded  with  the  wrestlmg. 
They  reverenced  liis  memories,  and  so  there  was  silence  fcr  a  time. 
Then  Ralph  began  again  : 
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'  You  say  each  mortal  has  his  little  part  to  do  in  solving  the  great 
problem.     What  share  do  you  give,  Paul,  to  Madeline  and  Francoise  ?  ' 

'  What  share,  my  friend  ! '  cried  the  other,  rousing  from  his  reverie. 
'  The  best,  the  holiest  of  shares,  a  faithful,  hopeful,  charitable  life,  shap- 
ing the  little  world  of  their  being  into  a  perfect  sphere  in  the  constant 
efibrt  of  cheerful  duty,  drawing  faith  from  the  past  and  hope  from  the 
future  to  mingle  in  one  all-pervading,  ever-present  charity.  Oh  !  how 
we  need  a  plan  of  weights  and  measures  wholly  new,  to  weigh  and 
gauge  such  sacred  things  as  lives  like  these  I  I  did  not  think  it  of  you, 
•ilalph,  to  ask  that  question.  There  are  blind  men  enough.  Why  blind 
clear  eyes  like  yours  ?  What  use  a  quiet,  steadfast  life,  brave  in  its 
labor  and  devotion  I  What  use  is  any  beauty  ?  You  remember  what 
the  German  we  were  reading  yesterday  so  sweetly  says  —  that  he 
fcnows  but  two  beauties  in  the  universe,  the  starry  heavens  over  our 
heads,  and  the  sentiment  of  duty  in  our  hearts.  Think  of  those  beauties. 
The  holy  rest  of  star-light  and  the  holier  majesty  of  a  devoted  life. 
You  know  we  have  talked  of  this  before.  You  know  I  would  decry  too 
much  study  of  the  past,  too  much  dreaming  of  the  future,  and  give  my 
life,  where  God  has  given  it,  to  our  blessed  present,  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  made  for  lives  like  these.' 

'  I  know  it,  Paul,*  said  Ralph,  *  I  have  told  you  many  a  time  that  you 
do  not  look  enough  beyond  your  year.  True  enough,  my  good  old  friend, 
before  another  half-score  of  years,  you  and  I,  it  is  likely,  will  be  gone  ; 
we  're  almost  home  already.  Paul  and  Ralph  will  die,  but  humanity 
will  live  —  lives  naw  in  hope.  I  would  have  you  look  to  the  future  and 
catch  what  of  its  light  you  may  to  pheer  the  rough,  unbroken  roads 
that  we  walk  together  now.  And  Philip  here,'  he  added,  *  the  kindest 
worshipper  of  the  past,  who  loves  one  of  those  fossils  of  the  middle 
ages  like  a  brother,  who  holds  that  parchments  are  all-sacred  things, 
who  keeps  the  birth-days  and  the  death-days  of  old  knights  and  saints, 
I  would  teach  him,  too,  to  look  the  future  in  the  face,  would  sweep  the 
old  dingy  smoke  of  ages  from  his  eyes  and  tell  him  to  look  onward  and 
believe  and  hope  with  me.' 

'  Paul,  strike  that  dead  block  of  coal  that  lies  at  your  end  of  the  grate,' 
said  Philip,  with  a  quiet  smile.  Paul  took  the  tongs  and  did  as  he  was 
told.  '  See  there,  dear  Ralph,'  said  Philip,  *  how  the  white  smoke 
streams  out  at  first  and  now  look  how  the  clear,  warm  flame  is  follow- 
ing from  the  self-same  crack.  WUl  you  sweep  away  that  smoke  ? 
Why,  man,  it  must  bring  on  the  fire  as  the  night  brings  on  the  day.  I 
DO  love  those  old  men  and  things  of  dve  centuries  ago,  and  it  angers 
me  to  see  the  young  world  turning  Hindoo  in  good  earnest,  and  taking 
his  old  father  to  the  Ganges  bank,  and  stuffing  his  poor  old  mouth  with 
pious  sand,  and  begging  him  to  die.  Let  him  take  care.  There  may 
some  day  be  younger  men  than  we,  and  they  may  play  the  heathen  oli- 
spring  to  their  fathers  too.  It  may  be  so.  The  laureate  may  be  right. 
We  may  be  *  ancients  of  the  earth  and  in  the  morning  of  the  times,'  and 
so  when  it  gets  to  be  the  noon,  then  ours  will  be  the  middle  ages  and 
fve  shall  be  forgotten  or  despised,  and  our  lives  will  be  blackened,  and 
perchance  our  laureate  himself  will  then  be  sneered  and  called  no  poet, 
and  sent  back  to  dwell  with  Lydgate,  and  Gower,  and  Skelton,  and  the 
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rest  —  nay,  nay '  he  pursued,  in  a  lighter  tone,  seeing  Ralph  about  to 
speak,  *  I  know  your  reasonings  of  old,  and  what  I  think  them  worth. 
•Slow-pacing  generations  truly  were  those  good  old  times,  but  then  I 
do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  that.  They  shut  up  leamiDg  in 
cloisters,  but  then  cloisters  were  excellent  places  to  keep  it  in.  They 
lost  much  literature  that  was  of  value,  but  then  they  cleared  the  world 
of  much  rubbish  that  was  of  no  use  at  all ;  to  make  room  perhaps,'  he 
added,  smiling,  *  for  more  rubbish  that  is  worth  still  less.  They  were, 
perhaps,  somewhat  slow ;  they  set  no  rivers  on  fire,  but  then  it  was, 
perhaps,  as  comfortable  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  rivers  that  they 
should  flow  on  in  peace  and  water,  and  not  be  Phlegethons.  We  have 
all  been  sick.  Disease  in  some  kind  or  other  is  the  lot  of  almost  every 
life,  and  if  they  preferred  a  slow  and  leisurely  death  by  a  patient  and 
lingering  consumption  to  the  worrying,  hurrying,  rexing  fever  with 
which  some  of  their  children  are  consumed,  why  it  was  for  themselves 
to  choose.  At  lead^  it  is  not  respectable  or  dutiful  for  the  son  to  he 
thus  always  finding  fault  with  his  poor  old  palsied  father.  Through 
God,  our  time  owes  its  being  to  the  times  of  those  men.  It  owes  them, 
beside  what  little  it  has  of  calm  and  quiet  rest.  The  deep,  still  study 
of  the  thirteenth  century  comes  down  to  purify  and  calm  the  stirring 
bustle  of  the  nineteenth,  like  a  great  iceberg  which  breaks  away  firom 
its  own  northern  home  of  eternal  coldness  and  stillness,  and  floats  down 
into  warmer  regions,  cooling  and  refreshing  the  hot  air  and  water  all 
around  it.  I  love  that  blessed  calm,  and  that  is  why,  dear  brothers,  I 
love  those  good  old  times.' 

*  And  I  love  you  the  better,  Philip,  for  that  love,'  said  Kalph,  with 
warmth.     *  I  have  seen  many  men  and  many  times,  but  I  never  yet 
met  a  man  with  a  warm  love  burning  in  his  heart,  whatever  might  be 
its  object,  who  was  not  lovable  himself.     Not  that  I  think  you  right. 
I  grant  they  were  our  fathers,  but  must  we  worship  those  old  men  for 
that  ?     Is  ancient  wrong  the  god  of  modem  right  ?     Because  old  Ahaz 
jicnds  his  children  through  the  fire,  and  ofiers  incense  on  the  hills  and 
plunders  God's  house  to  buy  a  heathen's  aid,  must  Hezekiah,  when  he 
comes  to  reign,  chain  his  young  soul  to  precedent  and  do  that  which  is 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  as  liis  fathers  had  done  ?     If  it  be  so  de- 
creed that  Error  in  the  round  of  time  stQl  fathers  Truth,  must  Truth 
come  and  stain  and  tear  her  white  robe  and  look  up  in  her  parent's 
face,  and  say :  I  yield !     Here  am  I,  father,  do  with  me  as  seemeth 
thee  good  I     No  !  we  are  moving  on.     We,  old  dim-eyed,  snow-headed 
men  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  around  us  there  is  a  world  of  young  men 
and  women,  restless,  hopeful,  trustful,  full  of  faith  in  the  future  and  of 
manliness  in  the  present,  dowered,  like  the  poet's  poet,  with  the  hate  of 
hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love.     The  world  is  theirs  now. 
As  for  us,  brothers  —  why,  it  was  ours  once.      We  led  then,  for  all  our 
fathers  said,  and  they  followed  in  our  train.     So  wo  must  follow  our 
children.     Let  us  take  our  old  stafis  and  gird  up  our  idle  garments  and 
do  the  best  we  can  to  keep  pace  with  their  young  steps  ;  at  least,  let 
us  keep  them  in  sight,  hopefully,  reverently,  watching  their  progress  as 
we  may,  till  we  are  called  to  share  God's  blessed  rest,  which  is  endless 
progress  for  evermore.' 
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'  And  BO  forget  the  past,'  said  Philip  sadly.  *  Just  because  that  fire 
jroes  out  to-night  and  another  is  kindled  in  the  morning,  shall  we  forget 
that  it  has  wanned  us  to-day  ?  Shall  your  fathers  be  tombless,  that 
your  cliildren  may  have  cradles  ?  While  religion  is  sanctifying,  and 
art  ennobling,  and  power  dazzling  to  us  three  here  to-night,  as  much  as 
to  any  three  men  God  ever  made,  are  we  and  the  world  to  forget 
the  good,  and  gifted,  and  powerful  of  old,  while  each  year  brings  in  with 
its  first  morning  the  birth-day  of  Zuingle,  and  Murillo,  and  Medici,  and 
bears  out  on  its  last  breath  the  life  of  good  old  Wickliflb,  the  Paul  of 
the  fourteenth-century  Gentiles  ?  ' 

'  Wliat  strange  times  the  world  has  seen,'  said  Ralph  musingly. 
'  It  sounds  like  a  very  common-place  remark.  Children  say  such  things, 
and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it,  or  something  very  like  it,  found  its  way 
into  my  school-boy  themes  some  half-a-century  ago.  But  it  is  not  till 
very  lately  that  I  seem  to  have  fully  felt  its  force.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
llie  dim  windows  by  which  we  poor  mortals  may  look  upon  the  im- 
mense perfection,  the  self-completeness  of  God's  nature,  this  endless 
variety  and  strangeness  which  are  reflected  from  it  in  man's  life.  How 
the  great  world  lias  *  spun  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change.' 
How  the  grand  old  patriarchs  walked  that  early  earth  like  timid  children 
half  afraid  of  life,  steadying  the  world's  first  steps  with  the  filial  hand 
still  clinging  to  their  father  God's  I  How  time  made  that  child's  heart 
stronger,  but  colder  in  its  strength.  What  a  gloss  and  glow  there  must 
have  been  on  that  new  earth  of  Enoch,  and  Lamech,  and  Seth.  Just 
think  how  they  must  have  talked.  The  very  words  they  used  were 
twice  as  original  and  twice  as  grand  as  now.  Fresh  ideas  and  fresh 
expressions  must  have  poured  fast  from  the  lips  of  those  fresh  men.  At 
the  present  day,  for  instance,  it  shows  no  very  overwhelming  amount  of 
originality  to  talk  of  the  silver  moon,  to  compare  bright  eyes  to  dia- 
inondsy  blushing  cheeks  to  roses^  or  white  teeth  to  pearls  ;  but  there 
was  a  time  when  these  expressions  and  thousands  like  them,  which  arc 
now  the  most  trite  of  common  places,  were,  with  the  ideas  which  they 
suggest,  new  and  real.  Ideas  were  waiting  to  bo  discovered,  arts  to  be 
invented,  sciences  to  be  started,  languages  to  be  arranged.  There  was 
work  enough  to  do  close  at  hand,  and  so  in  simply  and  naturally  doing 
this  work,  the  man  of  those  first  times  developed  dimself  naturally  and 
simply.' 

'  Give  me  your  hand,  Ralph,'  said  Philip,  *  and  I  will  claim  you  for  a 
brother,  and  you  shall  be  sworn  into  our  fraternity  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  past.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  too  fast,'  answered  Ralph.  *  Those  old  idols  of  yours  are 
very  different  things.  The  fresh  air  of  morning  grows  hot  and  close. 
The  world  of  your  love  is  a  great  sick-room  where  the  giant  lies  and 
tosses  in  his  fever,  and  talks  sick  nonsense  and  dreams  sickly  dreams. 
If  you  did  not  love  it,  Philip,  I  should  say  no  honest,  sensible  man,  with 
a  fair  share  of  head  and  heart,  could  love  the  spirit  of  those  times.  It 
was  empty,  frivolous  and  weak,  and  so  unworthy  of  man  and  of  God's 
world  in  which  he  lives.  What  times  they  were  I  God  be  merciful 
unto  us,  that  the  world  may  never  see  such  again  I     False  faith,  false 
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sentiment,  and  false  pride,  did  their  best  to  turn  the  poor  world's  head. 
Men  talked  without  any  of  those  motive  of  wisdom,  love,  or  goodness, 
which  alone  can  sanctify  the  human  speech.  They  talked  for  talking's 
sake,  and  what  a  curse  that  is !  Observation  was  nothing ;  talk,  argu- 
ment, debate  was  every  thing.  The  whole  world  was  l&e  children  in 
the  old  child's  game  we  used  to  play,  forever  opening  its  mouth  and 
shutting  its  eyes,  and  then  waiting  for  something  to  make  it  wise.' 

*  You  are  not  altogether  wrong,'  said  Paul  most  cautiously. 

*  I  sometimes  think,'  continued  Ralph,  *  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  a  little  of  our  better  spirit  could  have  found  its  way  into  that 
strange,  bad  world.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  little  of  otir  literatuie 
transplanted.  Fancy  Tennyson's  *  Locksley  Hall '  cast  like  a  Crimean 
shell  into  some  rough  old  English  baron's  household.  Imagine  his 
chaplain  or  his  clerk  reading  out  the  strange,  wild  rhyme  to  the  unlet- 
tered lord.  How  it  would  have  puzzled  him.  How  he  would  have 
pished  and  pshawed  a  little  while  to  know  what  the  man  could  mean 
by  all  this  talk  about  *  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,' '  the  parliament  of  man,' 
and  the  *  one  increasing  purpose '  that  runs  through  all  the  ages ;  and 
then  drained  his  deep  flagon  and  called  for  his  hound^  and  gone  his  way 
to  the  hunt,  your  model,  gentle  Philip.  Imagine  some  maiden  of  five 
centuries  ago  stumbling  upon  Shelley  and  knitting  her  pretty  forehead 
over  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  Think  of  Thomas  Aquinas^reading  Word*- 
worth  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  Fancy  old  Paracelsus  reading  Robert 
Browning's  version  of  his  life.  Would  he  have  known  himself  ?  If  a 
freak  of  nature  had  by  some  mischance  cast  in  a  Dickens  or  a  Carlyle 
into  a  mass  like  this,  what  do  you  think  would  have  become  of  them  ? ' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Philip,  smiling,  *  that,  being  out  of  place,  like  all 
other  misplaced  things,  they  would  have  found  their  place  or  have  been 
obliged  to  sing  and  talk  to  each  other  ;  and  the  world  would  have,  per- 
haps, been  none  the  worse.  Men  have  been  out  of  place  before.  "What 
right  had  Prometheus  to  that  stolen  fire  before  the  world  was  ready  for 
it  ?     What  right ' 

*  For  shame,  Philip,'  interrupted  Ralph,  hastily.  *  These  men  whom 
you  call  out  of  place,  they  are  the  world's  best  souls.  Out  of  place ! 
Was  Moses  out  of  place  when  he  brought  the  stone  tables  do^m  the 
mountains  to  the  Israelites  at  their  calf-worship  ?  Were  Socrates,  and 
Luther,  and  Milton,  and  the  martyrs,  out  of  place,  when  they  worked  or 
wrote  too  nobly  for  their  time  1  You  are  a  Christian,  Philip.  Was 
Jesus  out  of  place  when  He  taught  of  peace,  and  charity,  and  kindness, 
and  heavenly  hope,  when  He  gave  the  new  commandment  on  the 
plains  of  Judea  eighteen  centuries  ago  ?  Away  with  such  ideas  I  No 
true  soul  is  ever  out  of  place.  We  look  to  make  the  world  more  fit  and 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  this  is  why  I  look  to  the  future.  It  is  more 
fit  now  than  once,  more  pure  and  clean,  I  think,  for  the  dwelling  of 
such  souls.     You  remember  what  Mrs.  Browning  says : 

*  Earth  oUt-grows  the  mystic  fancies 

Sun^  beside  her  in  her  youth : 
And  those  debonaire  romances 

Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 
Phosbus*  chariot-course  is  i*un  I 
Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun  1 ' 
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*  Let  us  all  try  to  look  up  there  more  than  we  have  ever  done.  But, 
Paul,'  he  added,  *  you  are  too  silent.  Judge  between  us.  Our  pleas 
are  drawn,  and  you  must  decide.  Be  our  Rhadamanthus,  and  judge  be- 
tween the  shade  of  the  past  and  the  spirit  of  the  future.' 

*  Between  the  past  and  i\iQ  future  ?  '  said  Paul.  *  It  is  like  asking  me 
to  judge  between  the  beauty  of  a  glorious  day  in  autumn  or  in  spring. 
The  question  is  just  as  endless  and  just  as  useless.  Neither  past  nor 
future  is  our  sphere.  We  are  living  noWy  here  in  the  present  where 
there  is  work  to  do,  and  joy  to  feel,  and  good  to  win ;  where  life  is  still 
poetry,  and  duty  still  sublime  ;  where,  as  in  all  times, 

*  Unto  him  who  works  and  feels  he  works, 
That  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors.*       • 

Not  that  I  disdain  the  past.  I  would  only  bind  it,  and  the  future  too, 
to  tlie  service  of  the  present,  for  this,  I  think,  is  their  use.  You  brinp: 
your  memory  and  your  hope,  and  I  would  swell  them  into  one  blessed 
union  of  charitable,  faithful,  hopeful  content.  Past  and  future  together 
may  teach  us  the  continuity  and  living  power  of  our  life  and  of  our 
world,  the  eternal  freshness  of  nature.  Is  it  nothing  that  the  sun,  whose 
rising  sent,  this  morning,  so  many  a  poor  heart  up  singing  to  its  God,  is 
the  same  that  waked  old  Memnon's  chorus  on  the  sands  of  Egypt  when 
the  world  was  young  ?  I  love  to  read  of  those  old  men  living  just  as 
we  do  now.  Their  life  was  just  what  ours  is.  You  can  trace,  they 
say,  a  family  likeness  in  the  old  dry  faces  of  Egypt's  mummies  as  we 
can  in  each  other's  here.  The  household  mark  which  God  put  upon 
their  features,  to  bind  them  together,  is  still  there.  This  is  what  gives 
value  to  the  past.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  saw  at  a  friend's  house  an  old 
earthen  lamp,  rough,  rude,  still  full  of  Roman  earth,  which  was  found 
in  one  of  Cicero's  villas ;  and  that  old  bit  of  classic  pottery  had  a  moral 
force,  as  it  came  out  of  its  long  sleep,  and  silently  told  of  that  old  fa- 
miliar life  so  like  the  life  that  we  are  living  here  to-night.  The  past, 
a  thing  of  facts  and  dates,  is  dead,  and  so  a  curse  ;  the  past,  a  thing  of 
sentiments  and  thoughts,  is  alive  and  god-like  in  the  teachings  of  its 
life.  Home,  a  thing  of  stones  and  ruins,  is  a  barren  quarry  and  no 
more ;  Rome,  a  thing  of  memories  and  histories,  of  old  heroism,  old  piet}', 
old  manhood,  is  all  the  world's  teacher  forever,  and  just  so  the  future. 
Give  it  life  and  it  gives  back  life  to  you.  It  sends  back  heaven's  light 
for  earth's.  You  know  the  story  how  the  old  theatre  rose  and  swayed 
and  echoed  with  its  feeling  when  the  verse  of  Ennius  was  uttered  on 
its  stage  :  *  I  am  a  man  ;  1  think  no  man-like  thing  is  alien  to  me.' 
It  was  man's  tribute  to  humanity.  But  looking  forward  and  backward, 
may  we  not  humbly,  reverently,  and  in  God's  strength,  take  a  tone 
more  high  than  Ennius' s,  the  tone  of  Christ,  pay  man's  high  tribute  to 
divinity  and  say  :  I  am  a  god  ;  I  think  no  god-like  thing  alien  to  me  ? 
May  we  not  all  live  god-like  lives  ;  bidding  the  future  shine  through 
the  storms  of  the  past  to  paint  its  rainbow  on  the  present  ?  Were  not 
old  Madeline  and  Francoise  living  such  lives  ?  Let  us  hope  the  world 
is  full  of  such  lives  to-night.  0  Philip !  Ralph  I  has  God  forbidden  us 
to  add  three  more  to  their  number  ?  Before  our  evening  fire  is  quite  out, 
let  us  consecrate  our  hearth  anew.  Let  us  set  up  our  Penates,  and  let 
them  be  Duty,  Memory,  and  Hope.  God  bless  our  vows  I  God  keep 
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them  for  us  when  wo  fail !  Vie  arc  old  men,  but  man  is  never  old 
enough  to  live  aright.  We  may  have  thought  our  voyage  almost  over, 
but  let  us  gird  up  our  loins  and  take  the  oar  in  hand,  and,  side  by  side. 
start  like  the  old  Ithacan  on  our  new  Odyssey  of  duty, 

'  O.VE  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fute,  but  stroDf;  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  liud  and  not  to  yield.' 

And  so  good-night,  brothers,'  said  Paul,  with  his  kind  smile.  *  Let  us 
pray  for  pleasant  dreams  to-night,  and  pleasant,  happy,  holy  lives  for- 
ever.'    And  Ralph  and  Pliilip  answered  with  Amen ! 


THE  DYING         Y     E     A      U 

From  tlio  old  woods,  dim  aud  loucly 

Comes  a  moan ; 
There  the  winds  aro  sighing  only: 

'  Summer  ^s  gone  1 ' 
All  the  bright  and  sunny  hours, 
And  the  green  and  leafy  bowers, 
With  the  Summer's  latest  flowers, 
Are  faded  now ; 
And  the  brow 
Of  the  waning  year 
Has  been  twined  with  dying  leaves : 
And  the  gathering  of  the  sheaves 
Tells  us  Autumn 's  hero. 

Now  the  winds  go  loudly  moaning 

Through  the  vales: 
And  the  forest  trees  arc  groaning 

Mournful  tales 
Of  decays  that  swiftly  gather, 
Of  the  coming  wintry  weather, 
Of  the  snow,  that  like  a  feather 
Soon  will  fall : 
And  the  call 
Of  Death  is  sighing 
Over  all  the  rippling  streams : 
And  the  Summer's  lingering  gleans 
Aro  sadly  dying. 

'T  is  the  waning,  waning  twilight 

Of  the  year 
That  hovers  now,  all  strangely  brijii.u 

Kound  us  here : 
And  soon  tiie  year  will  pass  away. 
I-iko  the  light  of  an  autumn  day,' 
Adown  old  Winter's  dim  liighwar 
To  its  tomb : 
And  the  gloom 
Oftho  Silent  Land 
Will  rest  on  the  bright  years  flown : 
And  the  winds  of  Time  will  moan 
O'er  the  dream  loss  band ! 
J/(tiXforif^  (Conn.,)  S^pttmhcr. 
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LUGUBRIOUS        LINES. 

0  DEAR  I  such  a  great,  rainy,  lonesome  old  night ! 
"When  one  cannot  have  but  one  little  gas-light : 
And  sitting  like  stupid  Jacks  round  an  old  tabic, 
Each  tries  to  enjoy  himself  as  well  as  he  's  able  : 

1  wish,  I  declare,  I  could  hear  a  full  band  — 
I  feel  like  the  awfulest  fool  in  the  land  : 
This  abominable  com  on  my  horrible  toe, 
Makes  one  think  of  an  Orthodox  seated  below. 
Enjoying  himself  by  a  great  roaring  fire, 

And  wishing  in  vain  he  was  up  somewhat  higher  ! 
I  believe  I  must  go  and  play  an  *  elegant  tune,' 
So  up  in  the  parlor  will  fly  like  a  coon : 
Good  John,  what's  the  use  of  one  trying  to  talk  ? 
I  wish  to  the  mercy  I  was  Louis  Gottschalk  ! 
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*  What  Fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide : 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide.' 


What  planet  was  in  the  ascendant  on  the  day  of  my  nativity,  I  am 
not  able  to  say  —  whether  the  crab  or  dog-star  :  all  I  know  is,  that  by 
common  consent,  I  'm  considered  a  genius. 

While  yet  in  petticoats,  not  properly  matched,  my  precocious  curiosity 
led  me  to  take  my  Dutch  uncle's  French  watch  to  pieces,  and  put  it 
together  again  —  the  pieces  at  least.  Thus  early,  genius,  like  murder, 
will  out :  there  is  no  hiding  it :  curiosity  is  the  desire  to  know,  and  that 
leads  to  knowledge  : 

*  How  many  a  noble  heart,  now  widely  knowD, 
Owes  its  young  impulse  to  this  power  alone  1 ' 

Having  by  accident  one  day,  broken  the  leg  of  a  pet  duck,  I  was 
caught  splicing  it  ;  the  duck  said  *  quack,'  though  others  dubbed  me 
doctor. 

Titles  came  not  single  ;  my  ability  to  plead  and  make  out  a  ca^e  of 
not  guilty,  when  complaints  were  lodged  against  me,  was  evidence  of  such 
genius,  as  to  entitle  me  to  the  name  Lawyer ;  my  Dutch  uncle  unfor- 
tunately pronounced  it  lAar,  but  meant  much  better  than  he  expressed 
himself. 

*  Lifted  up  so  high 
r  strained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest.' 
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The  arts  and  sciences  lay  before  me.  Drawing,  painting,  and  rhym- 
ing became  my  favorite  pursuits.  Paper  by  the  ream  and  ink  in  pools 
were  in  demand.  The  market  rose,  my  uncle's  brows  lowered.  His 
eye  was  on  economy,  mine  on  fame. 

A  lecture  on  extravagance  followed  ;  the  genius  of  my  mnse  took  fire, 
and  would  indite,  for  the  obedient  hand  to  write,  and  thus  she  sang : 

*  Now  it's  rather  hard  to  abuse 
An  bnmble  bard  —  to  accuse 

Him  with  wastinfir  ink ; 
Merely  fur  a  humorous  caper, 
iScribbliog  numerous  sheets  of  iMtper; 

Yet 't  is  none  of  yours  I  thinL*^ 

He  read  it,  but  whether  its  sublimity  or  impertinence  struck  him  most, 
I  can't  say,  only  by  his  expression.  I  feared  he  might  strike  me,  and 
give  me  a  '  striking  likeness  of  his  dislikings.'  As  to  my  doting  father, 
he  made  me  do  just  as  I  pleased,  always  providing  I  pleased  to  do 
right,  and  attend  to  my  business.  Well,  toe  always  do  what  is  right, 
if  we  know  what  that  is,  a  species  of  knowledge  hard  to  learn,  blinded 
by  self  love  and  high  aspirations. 

Music  claimed  my  attention  next,  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  before 
I  could  claim  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  No  sooner  thought  than  done  :  a 
clarionet  suited  my  taste  if  not  that  of  others,  with  which  I  set  the  old 
people's  teeth  on  edge,  and  cured  my  maiden  aunt  of  the  nervous 
twitches,  by  completely  unstringing  them. 

Having  accomplished  so  much  in-doors,  my  genius,  or  evil  geni,  urged 
me  to  give  all  out-doors  the  benefit  of  my  music  :  if  a  false  note  occa- 
sionally made  my  uncle  think  the  geese  were  in  concert  with  me,  no 
matter. 

' '  This  must  be  the  music,'  said  he, '  of  the  spears, 
For  I  'm  blest  if  each  note  of  it  does  n*t  run  through  one.' ' 

Yes,  like  that  of  Orpheus,  it  attracted  the  very  stones  about  me :  a 
family  council  was  convened,  when  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  not 
play  in  concert,  nor  disturb  nature's  repose,  and  the  inertia  of  matter 
by  my  strain  at  melody  ;  they  advised  me  to  play  solo  on  the  flute,  so  low 
indeed  as  to  disturb  no  one,  lest  I  should  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Tastes  difier,  alas  !  for  a  single  genius  in  a  family  !  There  i&  none 
to  sympathize  with  him.  I  read  Pope,  but  I  hate  Popes  and  potentates. 
And  I  do  n't  agree  with  Pope.     He  says  : 

'  One  science  onlj  will  one  genius  fit, 
So  vast  is  art,  no  narrow  human  wit' 

I  am  an  exception,  for  I  'm  just  as  bright  in  one  as  the  other  of  the 
varied  sciences ;  only  like  the  man's  farm,  I  can't  get  at  it,  because 
another  man  has  his  on  the  top  of  it.  But  I  '11  dig  down  and  undermine 
it,  or  be  buried  in  its  ruins  :  away  with  misgivings  : 

'  Half  of  the  ills  we  hoard  within  our  hearts, 
Are  ills  because  we  hoard  them.* 
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A  genius,  like  other  folk,  can*t  etherealize  the  realities  of  life,  and 
the  necessity  of  going  into  business  was  forced  upon  me.  I  preferred 
partnership,  and,  therefore,  sought  one,  verifying  the  adage,  *  tbey  that 
seek  will  find.'  A  man  of  such  varied  capacities  was  considered 
adapted  for  keeping  a  variety-store,  and  a  country  store  was  just  that 
thing.  Though  no  capital  in  hand,  every  one  agreed  that  I  was  a 
capital  hand  to  go  into  it,  and  I  went.  Though  my  Dutch  uncle  told 
me  *  to  go  where  I  went,  and  went  where  I  will,'  (when  means  were 
wanted,)  I  followed  his  advice,  and  went  on  my  own  hook,  which, 
by-the-by,  was  soon  straightened  out,  and  let  me  down  gently. 

But  all  this  is  owing  to  phrenology,  because  a  fellow  told  me  my 
bump  of  benevolence  was  too  large,  and  my  acquisitiveness  too  small, 
and  that  I  had  a  conscience,  and  such  stuff  Be  that  as  it  may,  my 
shelves  were  empty,  though  my  books  well  filled.  I  collected  my 
iiccounts,  and  as  I  could  not  alter  my  head  I  changed  my  business. 
That  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  was  certain  ;  so  I  felt  my 
head,  but  there  was  nothing  in  that,  nor  phrenology,  though  I  felt  the 
fellow's  remarks. 

A  drug-store  was  next  entered  upon  :  here  was  a  chance  to  dabble 
in  unguents  and  tinctures,  powders  and  pills,  and  all  the  ills  that  the 
q^enus  homo  is  heir  to.  Having,  unfortunately,  no  taste  to  take  medi- 
cines myself,  my  plaguey  conscience,  or  something,  prevented  me  from 
forcing  it  upon  others.  But  what  I  failed  to  do,  doctors  and  printers 
did  for  me,  and  customers  were  not  wanting. 

Thus,  no  doubt,  I  should  have  gone  on  and  prospered,  had  it  not 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  a  *  bublyjock.'  If  you  wish  to  know  what 
that  is,  consult  Sir  Walter  Scott,     We  call  it  a  hobby. 

I  had  a  peculiar  propensity  of  wandering  out  into  unfirequented  paths, 
accoutred  with  a  tin  box  and  a  small  hoe  :  thus  I  'd  wander  through 
dark  swamps,  and  climb  the  rugged  hill-side,  in  quest  of  plants  and 
llowers,  insects  and  objects  of  natural  history,  and  on  such  occasions  en- 
joyed serene  and  refreshing  contemplation,  for 

'  Natdrb  hath  made  nothinff  bo  base,  but  can 
Kead  some  instruction  to  the  wisest  man.' 

Those  rambles  excited  suspicion  in  the  villagers.  The  more  wise 
shrewdly  suspected  I  went  out  *  prospecting,'  or  in  search  of  the  philoso- 
|)her's  stone ;  if  not,  for  an  herb  to  make  a  universal  panacea  that 
would  renew  to  old  age  the  vigor  of  youth. 

My  Dutch  uncle  became  curious,  and  when  on  my  return  he  saw  my 
collection,  and  heard  the  hard  names  I  gave  them,  he  looked  puzzled, 
until  one  familiar  to  him  arrested  his  attention.  *  And  what  do  you 
(^all  that  ?  *  he  asked.  *  That  is  the  *  Aristolochia  Serpentaria,' '  said  I. 
The  Aristo  what  ?  I  know  better,'  says  he ;  *  it 's  the  Snake-root' 
'  Yes,'  says  I,  '  but  that  name  is  applied  to  a  dozen  plants,  belonging  to 
as  many  genera  —  and  by  no  means  proper  to  use.'  *  I  know  better,  I 
liave  used  it,  and  know  the  use  of  it,  and  assure  you  it  is  nothing  but 
snake-root.     What 's  the  use  to  give  such  a  name  as  you  have  ?  —  it 's 
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enough  to  choke  a  man/  said  he.  *  Uncle,  you  are  jokmg  now,*  said  I 
laughingly,  and  continued  my  work. 

La  time,  by  perseverance,  much  can  be  accomplished.  A  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  became  a  queer-looking  place  to  the  uninitiated ; 
boxes  with  clay,  and  pet  caterpillars,  jars,  bottles  with  snakes  and  the 
like,  and  rows  of  insects  stuck  upon  pins  in  motley  groups. 

This  was  my  private  sanctum,  into  which  my  uncle  had  not  yet 
penetrated,  until  one  day  he  came  in  *  sans  ceremonie,'  his  eyes  dilated 
with  astonishment,  and  then  soflened  into  a  look  of  pity.  '  Surely,*  says 
he,  '  you  must  be  crazy  :  this  is  why  I  have  seen  you  run  like  a  fool 
after  bugs  and  butterflies,  to  torture  the  poor  creatures  and  pin  them 
down  in  boxes.' 

To  conciliate  him,  I  exhibited  to  him  the  larva,  cocoon,  chrysalis, 
and  perfect  insect  of  a  male  and  female  ^geria  exitosa,  assuring  him 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  base  of  his  favorite  peach-tree,  and 
then  gave  him  a  history  of  its  progressive  changes,  illustrated  by  my 
drawings,  laying  before  him  a  ream  of  unsized  foolscap  bound  into  a 
book,  with  other  drawings  and  manuscripts.  Seeing  the  interest  he 
manifested  in  the  history  of  the  borer  of  his  favorite  peach-tree,  I  felt 
encouraged,  especially  as  he  turned  the  leaves  and  examined  my  draw- 
ings, that  ho  would  approve  of  my  labors,  for  which  I  had  pecuniary, 
I  mean  pecuHar,  reasons  to  desire,  and  leil  him  to  his  cogitations  und^ 
turbed. 

Still  water  runs  deep  ;  all  this  time,  instead  of  admiring  my  labors, 
he  was  calculating  how  much  time  I  had  spent  and  paper  wasted  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years,  and  summed  up  by  informing  me,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  I  could  not  get  along  in  business,  for  the  time  and  labor 
thus  wasted,  applied  to  getting  property,  would  have  enabled  me  to 
liave  a  home  of  my  own  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  around  me,  and 
no  favors  to  any  body. 

*  Well,  but  uncle,  it  is  creditable  to  be  a  naturalist ! '  said  I,  beseech- 
ingly. *  You  are  a  natural  fool,  just  as  I  always  believed  you  would 
he.  Who  is  going  to  pay  you  for  all  this  ?  '  was  his  reply.  Oh  I  what 
a  fall  of  hope  !  —  it  sank  to  zero.  Why  was  I  not  bom  an  idolater  of 
the  mighty  dollar,  instead  of  a  genius  ?  Every  body  seems  selfish, 
publishers  and  all.  Lithographers  and  binders  all  want  pay,  and  that 
in  advance.  Then,  while  light  reading  sells  like  hot  cakes,  none  but 
the  few  care  for  matters  of  history.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  and  gave  myself  up  to  despair.  What  the  consequence 
might  have  been,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  had  not  a  number  of  the 
Knickerbocker  been  put  into  my  hands.  To  read  it  none  can  resist,  be 
his  grief  ever  so  pungent.  I  did  read  :  a  few  pages  infused  a  new  life 
into  me  :  another  draught,  I  laughed  out-right  —  a  cured  man,  sound 
in  mind  and  body.  It  dissipates  the  blues,  and  will  cure  a  gangrene, 
or  any  colored  malady  that  man  is  subject  to. 

Having  dabbled  in  curatives,  I  cordially  recommend  the  Kmcker- 
KocKER  to  the  healthy  to  laugh  and  grow  fat  on,  and  to  the  sickly  to 
read  it,  for  the  flow  of  its  vitality  and  stimulating  powers. 

Such  is  the  testimony  voluntarily  given  by  a  Gexus 
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THOUGHTS      I      HAD      UPON       MY      BED. 

Awake  one  night  npou  my  bed, 

As  various  things  I  pondered  o'er, 
Such  thoughts  came  suddenly  througli  my  head, 

As  never  had  been  there  before. 

Such  thoughts  I  —  they  had  by  far  surpassed 

All  I  had  ever  heard  or  read, 
And  wakened  reveries  so  vast, 

They  scarce  found  room  within  my  liead. 

The  moon  down  through  the  window-panes 
Was  beaming  brighUy  on  my  head  : 

And  half-commingled  with  her  rays, 
Those  marvellous  visions  came  and  fled. 

They  such  surprising  circuits  made, 

And  to  such  prodigies  gave  birth  ; 
They  through  the  heavens  one  moment  strayed. 

The  next  came  rushing  back  to  earth. 

Oh  1  could  I  but  have  pinioned  fast 
Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed ; 

Or  pen  transcribed  them  as  they  passed 
In  swift  succession  through  my  head : 

Such  cogitations  would  be  read 

In  this  nocturnal,  marvellous  store. 
As  never  yet  upon  his  bed, 

A  musmg  mortal  had  before. 

But,  with  a  transient  visit  paid. 

They  back  to  native  ether  tied  ; 
Of  such  ethereal  stuff  were  made. 

Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

The  moon,  my  nightly  monitor. 

Had  sent  them  thronging  through  my  head  • 
I  saw  them  flying  back  to  her, 

Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

And  though  I  've  sought  with  might  and  main 

To  call  them  back  into  my  bead. 
She  will  not  deign  to  send  again 

Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

All  lonely  now  and  silent  are 
The  '  vacant  chambers '  ♦  in  my  head : 

Right  gladly  would  I  welcome  there. 
Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

But  as  a-down  the  ocean  green 
Full  many  a  priceless  gem  has  sped ; 

So  passed  from  mortal  ken,  I  ween, 
Those  thoughts  I  bad  upon  my  bed. 
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SONNET. 

Repine  not,  Poet,  though  our  age's  bay§ 

By  arts  all  alien  to  thy  soul  be  won : 

Nor  frown  if  aims  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shun 

Hold  vested  empire  of  the  realm  of  praise. 
Though  Honor,  menial-clad,  meek  homage  pays 

To  petty  crahs  which  shred  out  one  by  one 

Each  thread  of  Nature's  veil  (that  every  sun 
Through  ruder  rents  reveals  her  injured  gaze ;) 
Though  panting  echoes  vie  that  skill  to  sound 

Which  wrings  new  service  from  the  tortured  wheel. 

Or  cheats  the  mioute  in  its  hasty  round; 
Sing,  Poetl  though  none  hoed  thee,  glad  and  strong  I 

The  mighty  choral  of  our  human  weal 

Some  notee  of  love  would  want  without  thy  song.        Lxosi. 
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CHAPTKE    TBW. 


A     NEW      EZPERIENCB. 

'  I  AM  going.' 

These  words  fell  on  ray  ears  before  my  eyes  had  opened  to  the  morn- 
ing light.     I  looked  up  and  saw  Lina  standing  by  the  bed-side. 

*  What  I  *  I  exclaimed  in  consternation. 
'  I  am  going.* 

'  Going  where,  child  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  know  where  ;  but  here  I  can  stay  no  longer.  I  will  wan- 
i\<ST  in  the  streets ;  I  will  beg,  I  will  starve,  rather  than  be  any  longer 
a  slave.* 

I  was  now  fully  awake,  and  aroused  to  the  full  importance  of  the 
stop  she  was  taking.     I  said  : 

'  No,  Lina,  you  must  not  do  this  ;  you  do  not  know  the  worse  than 
slavery  that  awaits  you,  if  you  go  forth  unprotected  into  the  street.' 

'  But  are  there  not  hundreds  of  others  doing  the  same  ?  Is  it  any 
worse  for  me  than  for  them  ?  I  am  better  fitted  to  take  care  of  myself 
than  many.  If  I  am  not  fitted  for  this  I  am  fitted  for  nothing.  No 
matter,  nothing  worse  can  come  to  me  than  I  have  experienced.  I  am 
'^oing.  You  are  the  first  who  ever  spoke  kind  words  to  me.  You  will 
soon  bo  gone,  and  I  cannot  live  again  in  such  a  desert  as  this  would  be 
without  you.     I  must  hurry,  so  as  to  get  far  away  before  they  are  up.' 

*  No,  Lina,  you  must  not  go  ;  even  this  is  better  than  the  life  you 
will  fall  into  if  you  go  out  into  the  world.  I  cannot  permit  it  I  will 
^0  to  uncle  Simeon  and  tell  him  the  truth.     His  heart  is  not  entirely 
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hard.     He  can  be  made  to  feel,  and  will  see  that  you. are  treated 
better.' 

'  He  is  kind  to  me  so  far,  that  he  does  not  scold  or  beat  me  ;  but  he 
knows  it  is  done,  and  he  cannot  help  it.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  him  to 
speak  ?  Aunt  Dolly  only  goes  into  fits,  and  there  is  a  general  row, 
during  which  he  is  convinced  that  any  thing  is  better  than  a  fuss,  and 
wishes  I  would  hold  my  tongue,  and  not  complain  about  nothing.  She 
carries  her  point,  and  treats  me  worse  than  ever.  No,  I  am  going  :  it 
is  of  no  use  to  persuade  me.  I  thought  at  first  I  would  not  let  you 
know,  that  no  blame  might  rest  upon  you  ;  but  I  could  not  think  of 
never  seeing  you  again,  without  saying  good-by.* 

I  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  persuade  her  :  in  the  midst  of  my  en- 
treaties she  turned  and  ran.  1  heard  her  noiseless  feet  glide  down  the 
.stairs  ;  the  street-door  opened  and  shut  softly,  and  she  was  gone  — *  to 
destruction,'  I  said  to  myself  ;  and  then  better  thoughts  came  up.  '  No,' 
she  tviU  take  care  of  herself.  I  am  sure  no  greater  evil  will  befall 
her  ; '  for  I  have  not  soiled  my  pages  with  the  record  of  the  darkest 
crimes  committed  in  making  her  miserable. 

She  was  gone,  and  I  must  now  prepare  for  the  consternation  I  should 
meet  when  it  became  known  in  the  household.  I  descended  to  break- 
fast with  my  face  schooled  to  uncommunicativeness  ;  but  it  was  not 
long  in  being  discovered  that  the  multifarious  duties  which  were  usually 
performed  by  her  who  'neglected  nothing,*  were  this  morning  left 
undone. 

'  Where  is  Lina  ?  '  was  soon  reverberating  through  all  the  house.  She 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  servants  knew  nothing  of  her  mysterious 
absence.  I  was  asked  if  I  knew  where  she  was  gone,  and  I  could 
answer  with  truth  that  I  knew  not.  Aunt  Dolly  had  the  usual  series 
of  fits,  which  yielded  to  the  usual  restoratives.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  accuse  the  young  girl  of  fleeing  from  slavery  or  misery,  but  of  hating 
restraint  and  loving  folly  and  sin  better  than  a  home  and  friends  who 
liad  been  all  friends  could  be  to  the  homeless  and  friendless.  She  could 
not  live  without  an  object  of  hatred,  something  human  on  which  to 
pour  out  her  spleen,  and  now  began  to  imagine  and  tben  to  accuse  me 
of  having  encouraged  her  in  disobedience,  and  sin  by  sympathizing  with 
licr,  and  very  likely  aiding  and  abetting  her  in  running  away.  I  had 
sympathized  with  her  surely,  but  my  conscience  did  not  trouble  me  for 
this.  It  would  do  her  no  good  now  to  make  the  confession,  so  1  kept 
.silence.  Whatever  I  had  done,  it  was  of  no  use  now  to  deny  ;  for  neither 
reason  nor  argument  had  any  influence  with  my  accuser.  It  was  for 
her  own  gratification  that  she  heaped  up  reproaches,  and  it  would  only 
increase  her  bitterness  to  be  convinced  they  were  undeserved.  But 
being  neither  *  a  destitute  orphan '  nor  a  bond  slave,'  I  was  not  obliged 
to  remain  subject  to  her  malice  :  so  I  arose  also  and  went.  A  parting 
would  only  have  been  an  occasion  of  bitter  recrimination,  and  my  aver- 
.sion  to  scenes  was  not  less  than  uncle  Simeon's.  I  therefore  walked 
out,  leaving  vacancy  to  tell  of  my  departure. 

I  was  again  ua  the  brother's  quiet  home,  where  I  was  welcome,  where 
others  were  happy,  and  where  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
be.  The  quiet  was  grateful,  but  I  had  no  longer  an  object  of  sympathy 
or  interest,  and  the  morbid  sadness  came  back  again. 
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Now  it  vffA  thought  by  those  who  were  quiet  and  content,  that  I  had 
been  amidst  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  surrounded  by  fashionable 
splendor,  till  they  had  become  neceasary  to  me.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
me  but  excitement  It  is  always  strange  to  men  that  women  can  never 
be  contented.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  imagine  for  themselves  a 
change  of  position,  occupation  and  amusement,  and  merely  in  imagina- 
tion  to  be  content  with  it. 

The  man  who  goes  forth  to  business  does  not  know  that  the  air  he  iB 
compelled  to  breathe  invigorates  him  for  his  toil ;  that  the  acquaintances 
he  meets  on  the  way,  and  the  words  of  pleasant  cheer  which  greet  him, 
and  the  thousand  sights  and  sounds  which  divert  him,  prevent  care  and 
thought  from  corroding.  He  does  not  know  how  much  easier  is  any 
amount  of  independent  toll  than  idleness.  He  does  not  know  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  be  content  with  an  active  mind,  a  yearning  heart,  with 
no  object  of  interest  for  the  present,  and  no  hope  for  the  future. 

There  had  come  a  little  one  to  gladden  the  household,  and  the 
mother  *  was  never  so  happy,'  never  weary  watching  its  budding  channs, 
anticipating  its  wants,  and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom.  It  was  hers — it 
was  theirs ;  what  a  wealth  of  happiness  it  brought  to  them ;  they 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  not  the  same  to  me.  If  they  had  en- 
deavored for  a  little  time  to  feel  the  same  interest  in  another's  house  and 
another's  child  that  they  did  in  their  own,  they  might  have  learned 
that  for  me  it  was  not  enough  to  see  others  happy  ;  that  the  houses  and 
children  of  others  cannot  fill  the  world  for  the  stretched-out  hands  or 
aching  heart  of  one  who  cannot  call  them  mine. 

That  can  never  be  home  to  two  persons  who  occupy  it  with  separate 
interests.  The  house  may  be  a  shelter  to  her  who  has  no  voice  in  the 
direction  of  its  affairs,  a  shelter  for  which  she  should  be  grateful ;  but 
it  is  not  home,  and  she  is  but  an  alien,  though  among  her  kindred. 
Ay,  to  be  among  strangers  may  be  more  grateful  to  her  feelings,  for  it 
is  the  saddest  of  all  experiences  when  tiiose  who  once  constituted  a 
lamUy,  their  wants  supplied  from  the  same  source,  must  be  self-reliant ; 
when  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  one  common  treasury  must 
keep  a  *  debt-and-credit  account ; '  when  sisters  begin  to  say,  *  You  owe 
me,'  and  brothers,  *  You  never  paid  me,'  the  family-bond  is  broken  :  that 
they  are  of  one  blood,  does  not  preserve  the  ties  of  afiection. 

*  Do  you  ever  wish  somethmg  av^rfiil  would  happen  ?  '  said  a  young 
lady  to  mo  one  day. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  denying  it,  for  I  thought  it  such  an  evidence  of 
a  corrupt  and  depraved  nature,  that  it  was  like  confessing  myself  a 
thief  or  murderer.     So  I  answered  with  a  question. 

*  Do  you  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  ;  *  I  do  not  really  wish  the  things  would  happen,  and 
yet  I  do.     I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  long  for  something  to  happen.' 

I  said  :  '  This  is  probably  the  solution  of  it,  that  you  wish  something 
to  happen.  So  do  I.  I  am  sure  no  one  could  feel  a  more  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  suffering,  and  yet  to  hear  of  calamities,  of  the  devastations  of 
war  and  pestilence,  gives  me  a  singular  pleasure.' 

*  And  me  too,'  said  she.  *  I  feel  as  if  I  was  dreadfully  wicked  ;  but 
when  last  winter  my  sister  lost  her  husband,  and  was  so  wretched,  I 
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was  glad,  not  that  he  died,  or  that  my  sister  was  unhappy  ;  I  loved 
him  and  mourned  him,  and  pitied  her,  and  yet  found  myself  lighter  of 
heart.' 

She  had  not  philosophized  so  long  upon  it  as  I  had,  but  I  knew  it 
was  the  change,  the  excitement,  any  thing  to  disturb  the  monotony  of 
life.  She  lived  in  a  luxurious  home,  which  required  of  her  no  toil, 
which  awakened  in  her  no  interest.  Her  life  was  like  rank  vegetation. 
She  could  even  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  death,  to  quicken  pulsation  and 
give  zest  to  existence.  I  have  since  heard  the  same  confession  from 
many  who  lived  in  the  same  luxurious  idleness.  Something  to  do  I  I 
was  one  day  looking  for  calamities,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  an  adver- 
tisement. 

'  A  teacher  is  wanted  in  a  family  where  there  are  three  children,  etc. ; 
references  exchanged.*  This  was  what  I  had  been  revolving  in  my 
mind,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  about.  I  had  not  thought  of 
advertisements,  and  I  had  not  spoken  of  my  projects.  1  did  not  wish  to 
bo  a  governess.  I  had  no  faculty  for  governing,  and  especially  for 
;^overning  other  people's  children.  This  said  teacher,  I  will  answer 
it ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.     I  will  see  what  they  require. 

I  wrote,  stating  my  qualifications  ;  what  I  was  willing  and  what  I 
was  not  willing  to  do.  Now  I  had  something  to  think  about,  at  least 
till  the  reply  should  come  to  my  letter,  and  till  then  I  would  keep  my 
own  counsel.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  attend  to  the  objections  of 
others  when  my  own  were  satisfied. 

In  a  week  it  came,  references,  salary  and  all,  and  with  the  conde- 
scending assurance  that  *  With  us  a  teacher  is  treated  as  one  of  the 
iamily,  expected  to  sit  at  the  table  and  see  company.' 

*  They  must  be  very  nice  people,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  to  allow  a  person 
who  teaches  their  children  to  sit  at  the  same  table  and  see  their  com- 
pany !  I  think  I  will  go.  I  wish  to  see  something  of  life,  and  leani 
rhe  ways  of  all  kinds  of  people.  I  wish  to  do  something  that  will  seem 
useful  and  improve  myself  There  is  nothing  required  that  I  cannot 
pcrfjrm  ;  and  if  I  do  not  like  I  can  leave.  I  will  go.  I  wrote  accord- 
iiiirly,  and  then  informed  my  friends  of  what  I  had  done. 

'  Preposterous  I  ridiculous  !  what  can  you  mean  ?  '  were  a  few  of  the 
exclamations  which  met  my  declaration. 

'  A  governess,  a  teacher,  when  you  are  independent  and  can  do  what 
you  please.     You  must  have  lost  your  senses.' 

*  I  am  independent  in  one  sense  ;  in  another  I  am  as  dependent  as  the 
rest  of  womankind.  I  have  a  little  money  which  procures  me  what  1 
need  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear  ;  but  this  is  not  all  I  need,  though  it  is  a 
truth  incomprehensible  to  you.  I  am  living  entirely  for  myself,  and 
this  cannot  satisfy  any  human  being.' 

*  But  here  you  are  in  a  great  city  with  thousands  who  are  suffering 
every  species  of  poverty  and  misery.  Cannot  you  interest  yourself  in 
them,  if  you  are  so  very  earnest  to  do  good  ? ' 

'  I  could  if  I  thought  proper  ;  but  to  perform  this  kind  of  good,  one 
must  become  conspicuous,  and  the  class  of  persons  by  whom  the  work 
is  systematized  are  not  to  my  taste.  I  could  easily  engage  my  deepest 
sympathies  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  starving,  but  there  is  no 
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way  in  which  I  can  do  it  efficiently  without  exposing  myself  to  annoy- 
ance and  obloquy  which  would  soon  destroy  me.  I  cannot  go  alone 
through  by-laned  and  alleys  on  errands  of  mercy  ;  and  beside,  though 
very  popular  and  of  good  repute,  I  do  not  consider  it  the  only  way  of 
doing  good.  I  do  not  pretend  either  to  be  seeking  the  good  of  others 
alone  ;  I  am  Eceking  also  the  benefits  which  will  result  to  myself ' 

Even  Aunt  Ida  was  moved  to  take  up  her  pen  in  such  a  cause,  though 
I  had  not  known  her  to  write  three  letters  in  all  the  time  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. She  was  in  consternation  at  the  folly  and  disgrace  of  such 
a  couree.  I  had  not  attempted  to  give  her  reasons,  for  these  she  could 
not  have  understood,  and  very  well  1  knew  there  would  not  be  one 
apparent  to  her  that  would  have  a  shadow  of  plausibility. 

She  promised  to  do  any  thing  in  her  power  to  make  home  pleasant, 
and  said  I  need  not  have  a  '  bit  of  care  or  thing  to  do  if  I  would  <mly 
come  home.'  Alas !  she  did  not  know  that  a  little  care  and  something 
to  do  were  just  what  I  wanted,  and  because  they  could  not  be  furnished 
me  there,  was  just  the  reason  I  cared  not  to  go. 

My  father  expressed  no  special  interest  about  it.  I  gave  him  no  par- 
ticulars except  the  liberal  salary  ofiered,  and  that  I  should  be  earning 
money  was  sufficient  reason  in  his  eyes  for  doing  any  thing,  though 
money  was  not  one  of  my  wants. 

It  was  indeed  like  lifting  a  millstone  or  moving  a  mountain  to  resolve 
to  go  out  into  the  world  alone,  and  act  for  myself ;  to  die  and  to  be 
buried  would  have  been  far  sweeter ;  but  I  had  not  my  choice.  I 
must  live,  and  did  not  choose  to  relapse  into  idiocy  or  go  mad. 

The  family  of  which  I  was  to  become  a  member,  lived  in  the  country 
from  April  to  December,  and  I  was  to  go  in  May.  My  preparations 
were  easily  made,  and  the  appointed  time  was  not  long  in  coming.  On 
the  first  day  of  May,  by  the  several  conveyances  of  boat,  cars,  and  stage, 
I  went,  and  had  no  particular  adventures  by  the  way.  At  a  cross-road 
station,  where  three  roads  met,  I  was  told  '  the  carriage  should  meet 
me.'  On  arriving  at  the  designated  place,  my  one  lone  trunk  was 
scarcely  deposited  upon  the  platform  of  the  little  station-house,  when  a 
tall  black  man  in  livery  accosted  me,  asking  politely  :  '  Is  this  Miss 
Manton  ?  '  I  answered,  '  Yes,'  and  he  said  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Macroye 
was  waiting  for  me.  In  a  moment  we  were  on  the  way,  and  it  was 
three  miles,  he  said,  to  the  house.  I  looked  out  upon  the  fields  as  we 
passed,  and  was  reminded  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  English  or 
Holland  scenery,  for  there  was  not  a  mountain,  hill,  or  knoll  in  sight. 
The  tree  were  already  in  full  foliage  ;  the  grass  was  green,  and  around 
the  little  white  cottages  of  the  peasants  spring-flowers  were  already  in 
blossom. 

Every  thing  was  in  the  perfection  of  neatness,  entirely  surpassing 
any  thing  I  had  seen  among  an  agricultural  people  before.  The  fences 
were  painted  white,  and  among  the  humblest  cottagers  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  taste  to  which  I  was  not  accustomed.  I  learned  after- 
ward that  most  of  them  were  originally  from  Holland  or  England,  and 
with  not  half  the  means  of  Yankee  farmers,  gave  themselves  many 
more  of  the  elegancies  of  life.  I  could  not  say  about  their  comforts 
until  I  could  peep  inside. 
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In  the  midst  of  my  ruminations  the  carriage  stopped,  and  I  looked  up 
to  hehold  the  fair  mansion  which  was  to  be  for  a  little  time  my  home. 
It  was  a  sort  of  Gothic  structure,  standing  a  few  rods  back  from  the 
street,  with  a  high  tower,  in  aspiring  imitation  of  the  castles  of  the  age 
of  feudal  grandeur,  though  there  were  no  battlements  or  other  prepar- 
ations of  defence  against  barbaric  foes.  The  walls  were  of  wood, 
covered  with  dark- gray  sand,  which  looked  very  much  like  stone,  and 
answered  every  purpose  in  a  peaceful  country.  A  piazza  ii 
by  a  delicate  tracery  of  carved  work  encircled  the  whole  building,  and 
broad  granite  steps  led  up  to  its  massive  doors  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  We  reached  the  north  entrance  by  a  circuitous  drive  within  the 
gates. 

A  servant  opened  the  door,  and  immediately  appeared  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  welcome  me,  and  immediately  after  her  the  children,  with 
evident  eagerness  to  see  what  sort  of  person  she  might  be  to  whom  they 
were  to  become  subject.  The  lady  was  tall  and  thin,  with  the  lines 
upon  her  face,  and  the  variegated  hues  upon  her  hair,  that  told  eitlier  of 
age  or  suffering,  and  a  smile  ever  relaxing  the  otherwise  stem  features 
of  her  visage,  which  evidently  did  not  come  from  her  soul,  but  was 
worn  for  a  purpose  ;  what  this  purpose  was  I  had  yet  to  discover.  Her 
eye  was  like  a  meteor,  with  now  and  then  a  flash,  that  reminded  one  of 
the  fierce  glare  of  chain-lightning.  In  the  days  of  her  youth  she  must 
have  been  very  handsome.  Of  my  reception  I  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, nor  of  the  apartments  which  were  assigned  me  up  a  winding 
stairs  in  the  third  story,  where,  all  to  myself,  I  was  to  occupy  them. 
The  north  window  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
'^rand  pasture,  so  extensive  were  its  borders,  so  rich  was  its  early  bloom 
and  so  perfect  the  neatness  of  its  arrangements.  Upon  the  west  I  looked 
out  upon  the  lawn,  shorn  to  velvet  smoothness,  and  the  western  sky, 
where  the  setting  sun  had  ju^jt  then  shed  upon  a  mass  of  fleecy  clouds 
the  richest  gold  and  crimson  tints ;  and  upon  the  neighboring  fields  a 
halo  of  purple  splendor.  The  graceful  linden  was  waving  above  my 
head,  and  the  soft  air  of  evening  sighing  among  the  branches  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  Surely,  I  thought,  this  is  paradise.  May  it  be  in- 
habited at  least  by  human  beings. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  window  looking  out  upon  a  scene  which  one 
must  certainly  be  less  than  human  not  to  find  exercising  over  him 
something  of  the  enchantress's  power,  when  the  youngest  of  the  little 
girls  whom  I  had  seen  at  my  entrance,  came  gently  in  to  tell  me  tea 
was  ready,  and  Ma  had  sent  her  to  guide  me  to  the  dining-room.  She 
was  pretty,  with  grace  in  every  motion.  I  took  her  hand,  and  chatting 
pleasantly  by  the  way,  we  were  in  a  moment  in  the  well-lighted,  oblong 
room,  where  were  gathered  the  family  around  the  board  where  the 
smoking  urn,  mufl[ins,  toast,  and  many  another  delicacy,  breathed  hos- 
pitality and  good  cheer.  Now  I  first  saw  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
who  seemed  about  the  age  of  his  consort,  but  portly,  with  a  quick,  bust- 
ling air,  that  one  feared  a  little  additional  breeze  might  convert  into 
blustering,  and  a  face  upon  which  was  written  hardness,  that  nothing 
like  a  smile  ever  softened.  His  hair  was  iron-gray,  and  his  eye  of  the 
same  cold  hue.  but  his  manners  were  cordial,  and  hearty  even,  and  a 
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manifest  openness  and  sincerity  which  pleases,  though  every  other  pleas- 
ing quality  may  be  lacking.  The  fire  blazed  brightly  within  the  grate, 
for  it  was  chilly,  and  as  there  was  company,  a  cheerful  flow  of  conver- 
sation was  kept  up,  and  there  seemed  to  me  a  genial  atmosphere. 

Af\er  tea  we  adjourned  to  the  library,  where  I  underwent  a  kind  of 
examination,  as  to  my  opinions  and  acquirements,  but  with  an  air  which 
betrayed  the  desire  to  display  the  accomplishments  of  my  interlocutor 
rather  than  my  own,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
satisfactory.  I  was  weary,  and  retired  early,  and,  gratified  on  the  whole 
at  my  new  prospects,  needed  no  other  opiate  to  insure  my  sleeping 
sweetly  till  morning. 

I  was  awakened  early  by  the  birds  who  sang  merrily  in  the  trees, 
whose  branches  screened  me  firom  the  morning  sun,  and  before  my 
toilet  was  fairly  finished,  was  reminded,  by  a  deep-toned  bell,  of  what 
1  was  informed  the  night  before,  that  breakfast  was  also  early,  and 
that  punctuality  was  considered  indispensable  in  all  who  dwelt  under 
this  roof  But  it  was  the  first  bell,  and  I  was  in  season  to  stroll  into 
the  garden  before  my  punctuaUty  would  be  endangered.  Barley-wood 
was  the  name  by  which  the  country-scat  was  known,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  the  perfection  to  which  wealth  and  taste  could 
bring  a  spot  of  earth,  which,  under  inferior  cultivation,  would  be  called 
a  farm.  From  a  little  eminence  I  could  look  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  premises,  and  saw  every  rod  teeming  with  beauty, 
whether  it  were  the  fields  newly  planted  and  sown  ;  the  bit  of  forest 
left  to  its  primeval  grandeur ;  the  meadow  green  and  bright,  watered 
by  the  little  rill  that  gleamed  like  a  silver  thread  winding  upon  a  sea 
of  emerald  ;  the  lawn  dotted  with  tiny  shrubs  and  grand,  flowering 
trees  of  every  name  ;  or  the  garden  gay  with  the  bloom  of  every  clime. 
The  treasures  of  the  grapery,  conservatory,  and  green-house  I  could 
only  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  had  only  time  for  a  glance  over 
all  the  beautiful  scene.  It  was  like  being  awakened  from  a  trance, 
M'hcn  again  the  bell  sounded  in  my  ear,  for  in  my  dreams  I  had  never 
pictured  nature  in  a  dress  so  fair. 

My  cheeks  were  glowing  with  the  excitement  of  which  my  walk 
and  pleasurable  meditations  were  the  cause,  and  very  gratifying  to  my 
hearers  were  my  exclamations  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

After  breakfast  I  was  chaperoned  over  the  establishment,  at  the  per- 
fection of  which  I  was  expected  to  exhibit  the  same  astonishment,  but 
I  liad  seen  elegant  houses  before,  and  if  I  had  not,  they  had  not  the  same 
effect  on  me  as  a  beautiful  garden,  field,  or  grove.  Yet  I  admired,  for 
every  thing  was  in  the  perfection  of  taste  as  well  as  elegance  ;  there 
was  no  specious  glare  or  glitter,  notliing  indicating  the  vulgar  desire  for 
!?how,  without  delicacy  or  adaptation.  But  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  a  rare  exhibition  was  not  the  less  evident,  and  the  manners  of  the 
c^xhibitors*  as  plainly  said,  *  What  a  wide  difference  there  must  be  be- 
tween you  and  us.'  I  felt  it,  but  could  not  tell  exactly  in  what  it  con- 
^iste(l,  and  felt,  also,  the  unmistakable  indications  that  there  was  lack- 
ing in  all  the  refinement  of  mind  and  soul  which  neither  education  nor 
the  external  appliances  of  wealth  and  position  can  ever  give. 
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We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  or  quarrel  with  what  is  commonly 
termed  '  parvenu  aristocracy,'  as  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  a  cer- 
tain class  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  have  acquired  their  own  wealth, 
instead  of  being  indebted  for  it  to  their  fathers.  Neither  inherited  wealth 
iior  an  ancient  pedigree  confers  refinement  of  soul  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. We  have  seen  a  modest  flower  spring  up  in  a  hovel  amid  filth 
and  vice,  in  a  family  which  had  its  origin  in  crime  and  was  wedded 
to  degradation,  that  needed  only  to  be  transplanted  in  order  to  grace  a 
palace,  and  would  never  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  her  appellation  of  lady 
by  a  vulgar  look  or  motion,  without  hint  or  instruction.  Education 
and  the  restraints  oF  society  may  teach  self-government  and  conforma- 
tion to  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  what  the  world  calls  good  breeding, 
and  are  to  be  estimated  at  their  full  value  ;  but  we  prefer  nature's  per- 
fect work,  and  no  quEintity  or  quality  6f  acquirements  can  confer  what 
she  has  withheld. 

I  saw  that  I  had  come  among  those  who  thought  that  wealth  and  a 
fine  house  had  placed  them  on  a  pinnacle  from  which  they  could  look 
down  with  contempt  on  all  who  had  not  these  appendages,  and  that 
contempt  was  the  proper  feeling  toward  all  upon  whom  they  looked 
down.  They  took  it  for  granted,  and  very  naturally,  that  no  person 
could  undertake  to  teach  them  but  from  the  necessity  of  coining  money, 
and  such  a  necessity  in  a  woman  implied  degradation.  But  1  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  murmur  at  this  ;  I  had  never  found  a  bed  of  thomless 
roses,  and  certainly  did  not  look  for  it  here.  I  had  not  passed  half  a 
day  with  the  ladies  of  the  family  without  understanding  well  my  posi- 
tion, but  I  did  not  on  this  account  regret  the  assuming  it.  I  came  to 
teach  the  children,  and  had  never  yet  failed  in  gaining  the  love  of  those 
with  whom  I  was  daily  and  hourly  associated,  unless  hated  for  some 
reason  entirely  unconnected  with  myself.  I  had  resolved  not  only  to  bo 
benefited  myself,  but  to  do  good  to  others,  to  fulfil  every  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, and  a  great  deal  more  than  perform  my  duty  rather  than  not 
please.  So  I  smiled  in  inward  complaisancy,  and  ma!de  no  attempt  to 
seem  on  an  equality  with  those  who  were  to  profit  by  my  good  resolu- 
tions. 

I  was  permitted  two  or  three  days  to  form  a  general  acquaintance 
with  my  pupils  and  the  surroundings  of  tlie  establishment  before  being 
installed  in  my  office,  and  devoted  them  to  rides,  and  walks,  and  con- 
versations as  familiar  as  the  distance  between  me  and  my  companions 
would  allow. 

The  oldest  girl  was  fourteen,  a  brunette,  with  a  face  in  which  flesh 
and  blood,  form  and  hue  were  so  combined  as  to  produce  a  dashing 
Icin^  of  beauty,  which  has  more  admirers  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
because  in  the  world  there  are  as  yet  few  comparatively  who  can  ap- 
preciate a  higher  kind.  She  was  entirely  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  had 
110  ambition  which  the  most  grovelling  of  earth's  pleasures  cannot  satisfy. 
The  second  daughter  was  twelve,  a  blonde  with  a  pensive  cast  of  coun- 
tenance and  a  fragile  form,  and  as  opposite  in  every  trait  of  character  as 
her  external  mould  would  indicate.  The  boy  was  ten,  a  bright,  manly, 
good-tempered  fellow,  and  his  father's  idol. 

They  had  no  ambition  for  themselves,  and  no  love  of  knowledge. 
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To  inspire  them  I  soon  Ibuud  would  be  like  inspiring  tbo  dogs  and  rab- 
bits with  which  they  played.  They  had  no  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  knowledge,  and  though  they  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
teachers,  had  not  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  music,  or  any  language 
or  science. 

Tlieir  father's  ambition  was  sufficient  for  a  regiment,  and  had  it  been 
in  his  power  to  coLUpel  them,  their  acquirements  would  have  been  with- 
out limit,  but  his  knowledge  was  contiucd  to  the  names  of  things,  and 
the  long  lists  of  books  which  catalogues  contain.  He  knew  his  defi- 
ciencies in  tlie  learning  of  the  schools,  and  for  this  reason  woald  give 
his  children  every  opportunity  for  acquiring  it.  But  in  his  ignorance  he 
had  no  means  of  judging  of  their  real  progress,  and  supposed  they  were 
not  only  precocious  ui  genius,  but  rare  examples  of  cultivation  for  their 
years.  I  was  in  despair,  for  having  been  apprized  of  his  ezpectationft  at 
my  liauds,  [  knew  failure  must  be  written  on  all  I  attempted. 

1  had  been  told  they  could  read  French,  and  they  did  not  know  a 
verb  from  a  noun,  nor  the  nile  by  which  to  determine  a  ungle  part  of 
speech.  They  were  musicians  without  having  learned  the  di&renoe 
between  a  note  of  eight  beats  and  one  of  two,  and  they  were  arithme- 
ticians without  having  once  heard  of  the  multiplication-table.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  such  ignorance  could  exist  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity. 

1  began  with  saying  that  they  had  been  very  badly  instructed,  which 
was  a  truth  almost  appalling  to  a  parent  who  believed  them  already 
accomplished.  But  1  set  myself  to  work  diligently  to  supply  the  de- 
fects. The  process  was  sufficiently  tedious  in  itself,  and  one  which  no 
vividness  of  description  could  render  readable.  It  will  soon  be  evident 
how  long  I  persevered  in  so  thankless  a  task. 

The  mother  had  learned  to  read,  and  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  she  be- 
lieved, of  bL^coining  familiar  with  two  books  —  the  Bible  and  Mi& 
Hannah  More's  Practical  Piety.  The  biography  of  this  good  lady  was 
proliit)ited  on  the  ground  that  there  were  some  things  recorded  aboat 
which  she  thought  there  should  have  been  *  the  strictest  silence  —  Bome 
things  which  she  thought  would  have  a  very  bad  influence  on  the 
minds  of  young  girls.'  This  opinion  which  I  had  now  heard  advanced 
ibr  the  first  time,  led  me  for  the  first  time  to  look  through  the  ponder- 
ous volume  to  lind  what  could  be  so  deleterious.  And  the  young  girls 
over  whom  she  so  assiduously  watched,  waited  impatiently  lor  the 
opportuiuty  to  do  the  same.  But  we  still  remained  in  ignorance, 
till  1  was  confidentially  informed  that  '  it  could  do  the  young  no  good 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  frivolous  portion  of  her  life,'  and  whioh 
by  inquiry  I  succeeded  in  ascertaining,  referred  to  an  engagement^  of 
marriage  !  She  could  see  no  use  in  any  knowledge  hut  that  which  led 
us  to  prepare  for  death,  while  1  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  prepara- 
tion (or  life  was  quite  as  serviceable. 

The  ideas  of  Iier  husband  were  exactly  opposite,  and  theology  and 
education  therefore  were  a  continual  bone  of  contention  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macroye,  which,  during  the  six  months  that  I  remained  there, 
never  failed  to  be  thrown  like  a  gauntlet  by  one  party  and  picked  with 
he  eai^erncss  of  famishing  woh'es  by  both,  at  least  once  a  day. 
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The  dinneT'table  was  usually  the  battle-ground,  and  as  this  ceremony 
continued  invariably  two  hours  and  a  half,  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
all  mortal  or  immortal  combats. 

*  Madame/  was  the  uniform  appellation  with  which  Mrs.  Macroye 
was  honored  by  her  husband.  And  one  could  hardly  refrain  from  the 
conclusion  that  '  Madame '  had  been  selected  to  fill  her  present  station, 
with  sole  reference  to  the  qualities  which  she  possessed  for  furnishing 
her  husband  with  never-ending  themes  for  dispute  and  family  bickerings. 
It  is  true  we  never  once  heard  them  coincide  in  an  opinion,  and  every 
preference,  every  habit,  every  matter  of  taste  was  in  the  one  precisely 
opposite  to  what  was  in  the  other.  We  should  have  been  forever  in 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  magnet  which  attracted  in  such  a  case, 
if  we  had  not  heard  her  told  in  one  of  these  combats,  that  *  when  she 
was  twenty  she  was  a  beauty  and  a  fool,  and  now  she  was  a  fool  and 
a  mule.* 

The  *  Madame  *  so  often  and  pertinaciously  repeated,  might  have  indi- 
cated a  Gallic  origin  somewhat  remote,  hzid  we  not  learned  from  in- 
disputable authority  that  Monsieur  was  a  genuine  Hibernian,  and  the 
family  name  originally  McRoy.  The  change  of  a  letter  or  two  gave 
it  a  doubtful  appearance,  and  intercourse  with  the  world,  business  and 
travel,  combined  with  persevering  e^rt,  had  deliterated  all  traces  of 
the  Emerald  hue  from  the  proprietor  of  it,  though  wo  confess  this  did 
not  seem  necessary  in  our  eyes  to  his  respectability,  nor  at  all  worth  the 
pains  which  had  been  taken  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  But '  Madame ' 
had  at  least  one  virtue  :  nothing  could  exhaust  her  patience  under  any 
accumulation  of  wrath ;  no  clouds,  nor  storms,  nor  tempests,  however 
fearful,  could  for  an  instant  dissipate  the  smile  which  sat  as  if  carved 
upon  her  countenance.  The  gleam  of  her  eye  was  as  changeful  as  the 
flame  of  a  thousand  fires,  but  it  never  commimicated  itself  to  her  cheek, 
her  tongue,  or  lips. 

Punctuality,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  one  grand  requisition  of  every 
member  of  the  household,  but  it  was  a  virtue  which  Madame  in  the 
twenty  years  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  had  never  learned  to 
practise.  She  knew  if  she  were  not  at  the  table  the  moment  the  ser- 
vants were  at  their  posts.  Monsieur  would  first  arraign  her  for  that,  and 
then  would  follow  a  list  of  all  her  short-comings,  from  her  faith  in 
Presbyterianism,  which  he  hated,  to  her  defects  in  knowledge,  which  he 
despised.  Yet  not  three  times  in  a  month  did  she  avoid  this  storm  by 
the  only  compliance  which  would  prevent  it.  Elnowing  that  he  had 
waited  till  his  patience  was  exhausted  and  his  impatience  had  converted 
him  into  a  fury,  she  came  in  to  be  greeted  by  a  torrent  of  reproach 
which  made  every  other  listener  quail,  as  smiling  as  if  she  was  listen- 
ing to  the  most  honeyed  encomiums,  and  never  by  a  word  betrayed  that 
they  were  not  as  pleasant  to  her  ear. 

Next  to  punctuality  came  order  in  arrangement,  and  a  hairbreadth's 
variation  firom  the  hair-line  of  its  own  proper  position,  of  chairs,  plate, 
knife  or  spoon,  was  sure  to  upset  any  composure  which  the  storm  of 
punctuahty  had  permitted  to  remain,  so  that  the  anticipation  of  dinner 
was  like  anticipating  a  siege  to  those  who  are  to  witness  but  can  take 
no  part  in  the  defence. 

VOL.  xLvm.  38 
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*  If  Madame  would  ever  be  in  season ;  if  Madame  would  ever  see  to 
things ;  but  she  knows  nothing  of  her  proper  duties,  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  comfort  of  her  family.  My  daughters  shall  not  grow  up  such 
fools; 

To  all  of  which  Madame  responded  not  a  word.  How  she  could  keep 
silent,  thus  degraded  before  her  senrants  and  children,  or  rather  why 
she  did  not  spend  her  days  in  toil  or  her  nights  in  sleepless  watching, 
to  gratify  whims  and  caprices,  however  exacting,  and  save  herself  this 
humiliation,  we  could  never  understand.  Perhaps  she  had  made  fruit- 
less efibrts  till  she  was  weary,  and  perhaps  she  had  grown  callous. 
She  was  wise  certainly  in  holding  her  peace,  for  contradiction  would 
have  made  of  the  household  a  bedlam.  The  proofs  that  she  was  not 
wholly  submissive  were  sometimes  made  manifest  by  her  attempts  to 
evade  and  circumvent;  but  when  discovered,  as  she  often  was,  she 
smiled  and  bent  her  head  to  the  storm.  No  word  ever  escaped  her  lips 
that  betrayed  dissatisfaction  with  her  lot  or  her  lord.  She  evidently 
considered  herself  '  well  married,'  and  the  children  had  the  idea  that 
'  a  family '  was  imiversally  and  necessarily  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
broils. 

There  were  only  ten  families  within  eight  miles  who  were  considered 
society,  and  these  were  proprietors  of  similar  establishments,  and  in  one 
of  them  was  a  young  lady  occupying  a  position  similar  to  my  own. 
She  was  without  fortune  or  friends,  an  orphan,  whom  suffering  had 
taught  in  a  few  years  what  the  happy  and  prosperous  are  a  long  life- 
time in  learning,  or  what  they  learn  not  at  all,  of  the  stem  realities  of 
life.  We  had  a  similar  experience  in  being  *  treated  like  one  of  the 
ftunily,'  and  from  her  I  learned  what  I  should  otherwise  never  have 
known,  concerning  the  origin  and  struggles  of  those  who  now  looked 
with  such  contempt  upon  the  toiling  and  struggling. 

Monsieur  was  in  his  childhood  the  most  ragged  and  pennyless  of 
lK)verty-stricken  urchins,  whose  mother,  a  genuine  daughter  of  Erin, 
gained  her  livelihood  by  the  process  of  bleaching,  for  which  her  coimtry- 
women  are  so  skilled  !  and  we  record  it  as  no  disgrace.  We  only 
wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  people  to  so  forget  *  the  pit  whence  they 
were  digged.'  Like  the  multitudes  of  the  same  class  whom  we  see 
every  day  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  he  ventured  his  first  pennies  in 
pea-nuts  and  pop-corn,  and  sold  them  at  a  bargain.  By  the  ordinary 
slow  degrees  he  advanced  step  by  step  till  a  great  commercial  house 
owned  him  as  its  master-spirit,  and  in  a  great  crash  some  half-a-dozen 
cursed  him  as  the  cause  of  their  fall.  Very  early  he  retired  from  the 
contest,  justifying  himself  with  the  adage,  *  To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils.'  In  addition  to  his  gains  he  took  with  him  the  bitter  hatred  of 
his  compeers,  and  in  one  year  were  impressed  upon  his  form  the  marks 
of  age  which  twenty  should  have  been  left  to  confer.  Now  he  was 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  cordially  hated  the  republican  institutions  which 
could  confer  upon  him  no  title  that  should  infodlibly  distinguish  him 
from  those  whom  fortune  had  not  thus  favored.  The  manor  of  which 
he  was  lord  was  certainly  one  of  which  an  English  baron  might  be 
proud,  and  he  had  not  studied  the  rigime  of  baronial  halls  to  no  pur- 
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pose.  But  alas  I  though  he  imported  serfs  to  till  his  lands,  the  system 
of  serfdom  could  not  be  maintained  on  republican  soil.  As  soon  as  they 
breathed  American  air  they  were  transformed  —  they  grew  restless  and 
were,  like  their  master,  for  '  bettering  their  fortunes,'  which  neither 
law  nor  custom  could  prevent. 

He  had  travelled,  observed  keenly,  reflected  and  profited  by  what  he 
learned,  but  the  wife,  who,  perhaps,  was  superior  to  him  when  they 
united  their  interests,  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  ;  the  house 
owed  the  elegance  and  taste  of  its  arrangements  to  one  whom  they  had 
treated  as  a  menial ;  when  once  arranged,  the  mistress  could  keep  it  in 
order.  She  knew  how  to  dress,  but  nature  had  denied  her  dignity  and 
all  capacity  of  cultivation  ;  all  the  blandishments  of  fortune  could  not 
make  her  a  lady.  She  hated  the  position  which  was  to  her  like  a 
tread-mill,  exacting  a  round  of  duties  which  afforded  no  pleasure,  and 
which  she  could  perform  with  no  ease.  The  landscape  was  no  more  to 
licr  eye  than  a  barren  waste,  and  the  flowers  spread  their  wealth  of 
bloom  and  shed  their  perfume  at  her  feet  unacknowledged  by  a 
.smile. 

The  children  of  parents  between  whose  characters  there  is  no  har- 
mony, must  necessarily  be  distorted,  mentally,  morally,  or  physically, 
and  a  nature  more  corrupt  it  was  never  our  lot  to  meet,  than  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  family  whose  position  secured  them  from  all  vulgar  as- 
sfociates,  and  who  spent  three  fourths  of  the  year  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
rural  home,  which  entirely  precluded  the  possibility  of  learning  evil  by 
hearing  it  from  or  seeing  it  in  others.  The  saying  of  the  great  lexico- 
trrapher  was  verified,  *  If  you  would  have  a  daughter  sure  to  become 
polluted,  leave  her  to  solitude  and  her  own  thoughts.  If  she  is  with 
company  you  may  know  the  influence  she  is  under ;  but  if  she  is  alone, 
the  devil  may  be  her  companion  I  * 

'  Father  says  I  shan't  be  married  till  I  am  twenty-five,'  she  would 
.soliloquize.  '  I  guess  it  wQl  take  more  than  him  to  prevent  me.  Old 
curmudgeon,  how  I  hate  him  !  He  wants  to  keep  me  in  the  background, 
.so  that  ho  may  appear  young.  I  '11  marry  the  first  man  that  comes 
along.  I  '11  run  away.  I  'm  not  going  to  bo  tied  here  to  any  body's 
apron-strings.  He  says  he  was  a  fool  to  get  married  himself;  he  hates 
mother,  I  know,  and  I  'm  sure  I  should  think  she  would  hate  him  ;  I  *m 
sure  I  do.     Fury-fiend,  everybody  hates  him.' 

When  this  was  not  her  theme,  she  was  thinking  about  her  dress,  and 
longing  for  the  time  to  come  when  she  should  be  *  brought  out,'  and 
could  wear  velvets  and  satins  and  go  to  parties  and  operas.  *  I  guess 
nobody  will  prevent  my  having  as  many  beaux  as  I  please,  and  going 
where  I  please  with  them.  I  know  half-a-dozen  now,  that  are  dying  for 
nic.  Father  thinks  I  stay  all  day  at  Aunt  White's,  when  we  go  to  the 
city,  but  he 's  mistaken.  Gracious  I  would  n't  he  scold  if  he  knew  where 
I  did  go  ;  I  have  real  fun.  I  'm  not  going  to  live  in  this  moping  way 
all  the  time.  How  I  hate  this  old  place  I  I  wish  it  was  sunk  ; 
mewed  up  with  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  rabbits.' 

Nothing  could  awaken  in  her  mind  an  interest  in  books,  in  nature, 
or  in  art.     The  mother  would  not  consent  that  she  should  read  novels, 
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which  might  have  diverted  her  from  the  grossest  visions  of  her  imagina- 
tion, and  works  of  truth  and  soberness  of  coarse  a  mind  like  hers  coold 
not  plod  through. 

So  she  was  left  to  her  schemings,  and  what  of  food  for  her  cormpt 
tastes  she  could  extract  from  the  gossip  of  the  servants,  in  whose  com- 
pany she  spent  many  hours  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  sleep,  as 
these  were  the  only  ones  in  which  she  was  entirely  secure  from  de- 
tection. 


M      S    . 


FROM  TUB  FSSXOn  OF  TICTOS  HUGO. 


How  maidens  alasl  prematurely  decay  I 

T  is  Fate  that  allots  them  to  Death  for  a  prey ; 

Tiiey  fall  like  the  grass  when  his  sickle  they  feel, 

Allured  by  the  ball,  where  a  mazy  quadrille 

With  roses  was  strewing  the  ring. 

The  stream  disappears  as  it  runs  in  the  vale ; 

The  lightning  must  gleam  for  an  instant^  and  pale ; 

And  blasted  by  April's  invidious  frosty    ' 

The  apple-tree's  starry,  white  blossoms  are  lost  — 

That  odorous  snow  of  spring. 
So  life  has  its  day,  to  be  followed  by  night, 
And  then  comes  the  waking,  in  horror  or  light : 
A  crowd  at  the  banquet  impatiently  sits^ 
But  many  a  guest  in  confusion  quits, 

Before  the  feast  is  done. 


How  many  have  perished  I    One  rosy  and  fair ; 
Another,  as  lured  of  a  heavenly  air ; 
A  tiiird,  on  her  arm  was  supporting  her  head, 
And  swayed  as  the  branch  when  a  bird  is  sped, 

The  body  snapped  under  the  soul. 
One  pale,  wild  prey  to  a  sombre  despair, 
Died  whispering  names  to  the  vacant  air ; 
One  faded  away  like  a  note  on  the  lyre, 
And  one  with  a  smile  I  beheld  expire. 

As  angels  may  take  wing. 
Frail  blossoms  with  death  in  the  ripening  breast, 
Like  Halcyons,  drowned  in  a  billowy  nest ; 
Duves,  that  from  heaven  had  lit  on  the  ground. 
With  infantile  graces  and  loveliness  crowned, 

To  number  by  springs  their  years. 
What,  dead  I  and  already  laid  under  the  stone  I 
So  fair,  but  with  look  and  regard  for  none  I 
Their  torch  is  extinguished  and  flowers  decayed. 
Oh  I  still  let  me  gather  the  leaves  as  they  fade, 

And  plunge  in  the  silent  wood ! 
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Sweet  spirits  I  'tis  there,  as  I  dream  in  the  shade, 
That  to  me  their  phantom-like  visits  are  paid ; 
By  dubious  light  that  conceals  their  forms 
Through  branches  and  thickets  entangled  by  storms, 

I  've  glimpses  of  eyes  of  fire. 
Afy  soul  is  transformed  to  a  sister  shade. 
And  life  and  the  tomb  upon  memory  fade ; 
I  dance  to  their  measure,  their  wings  I  essay, 
Fair  beings  I  am  I  disembodied  as  they, 

Or  are  they  as  quick  as  1 1 
To  fancy  they  lend  immaterial  form ; 
I  see  them !  I  see  them  I  they  beckon  me  come  ; 
J'^ncircling  a  tomb  interwoven  they  shine. 
And  dance  till  in  distance  they  gently  decline : 

I  wake  to  myself  again  I 


Especially  lovely,  one  maiden  of  Spain : 
Hands  white,  and  the  bosom  convulsed  with  pain : 
Black  eyes,  in  which  kindled  the  fire  Creole ; 
Ineffably  charming,  with  fresh  aureole. 

That  rests  on  a  brow  of  fifteen. 
It  was  not  of  love  unrequited  she  died. 
For  her  love  had  yet  neither  pleasure  nor  pride : 
Nor  e'er  beat  her  heart  with  tumultuous  whirl. 
When  all  that  beheld  her  cried.  Beautiful  girl  I    • 

And  no  one  had  whispered  it  low. 
Too  fond  of  the  dance  I  'twas  the  cause  of  her  fall. 
The  whirling,  exciting,  inebriate  ball ; 
And  still  do  her  ashes  impatiently  start, 
As  the  shimmering  clouds  of  a  still  night  dart 

And  dance  before  the  moon. 
Too  fond  of  the  ball  I  when  a  fete  was  in  sight, 
'T  was  her  day-light  thought  and  her  dream  by  night : 
And  partners,  and  music,  and  dancing,  instead 
Of  resting,  fatigued  and  bewildered  her  head. 

And  jostled  and  laughed  at  her  side. 
Then  't  was  of  jewels  and  collars  she  'd  rave : 
Of  zones  with  a  luminous  moir^  wave: 
And  tissues  as  light  as  the  wing  of  a  bee : 
Or  garlands  and  ribbons  and  ornaments  see, 

With  flowera  of  lavish  cost. 
When  the  fete  began  with  a  sister  band. 
She  'd  run  with  her  fluttering  fan  in  hand, 
And  clustering  sit  under  silken  scarf, 
AVith  joyous  scream  and  melodious  laugh, 

An  orchestra  in  themselves. 
'T  was  charming  to  see  her  engaged  in  the  dance, 
AVith  spangled  skirt  of  an  azure  glance ; 
'Neath  the  mantilla  eyes  dark  and  bright, 
Like  a  double  star  on  the  front  of  night, 

Piercing  a  sable  cloud. 
Her  life  was  a  fdte  of  delightful  employ, 
And  not  a  pretence  of  lugubrious  joy : 
For,  rarely  at  balls  may  the  heart  expand, 
Where  exquisite  silks  upon  ashes  stand, 

And  platitude  weighs  upon  all 
Absorbed  with  the  waltz,  in  a  flutter  of  gauze. 
She  flew  and  returned,  as  impatient  of  pause ; 
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Thrilling  with  music's  inebriate  sound, 
Enchanted  with  glitter  and  gayety  round, 

And  medley  of  foot  and  voice. 
What  joy  in  the  galop  so  madly  to  spin  1 
To  feel  at  each  instant  new  vigor  begin ; 
And  know  not  if  cloud-sustained  she  rode, 
Pursued  the  earth,  or  swilUy  trod 

An  ever-turning  wave. 
Alasl  for  the  close;  when,  with  day-break  athnnd. 
Silk-clad,  in  the  porch,  for  a  while  they  stand  ; 
And  heedlessly  oft  will  the  dancer  rare 
Feel  shivering  play  on  her  shoulder  bare, 

The  chilly  breath  of  dawn. 
Tlie  morrow  is  sad,  when  it  follows  a  ball ; 
Farewell  then  to  dancing  and  merriment  nil : 
The  song  is  succeeded  by  obstinate  cough, 
Dull  fever  drives  all  the  sweet  memories  oft', 

And  sparkling  eyes  are  dim. 


She  died  at  fifteen,  pretty,  happy,  adored ; 
At  the  dose  of  a  ball  that  will  e*er  be  deplored  : 
From  the  arms  of  her  mother,  distracted  and  wild. 
Death  ruthlessly  snatched  the  idolized  child, 

To  wrap  her,  full  dressed,  in  the  shroud. 
For  repeating  the  ball  she  was  still  arrayed. 
So  hotly  did  Death  press  the  victim  he  made, 
And  roses  that  morning  found  wreathed  on  her  head, 
At  evening  the  ball  with  its  fervor  had  spread. 

To  wither  next  day  in  the  tomb. 


Poor  mother  I  unconscious  of  what  was  dccrec«l. 
To  lavish  such  love  on  a  fragile  reed ; 
So  long  a  watch  over  her  suflerings  to  keep. 
With  nights  spent  in  putting  her  crying  to  filc«'i>, 

Or  watching  beside  her  crib. 
To  what  end,  when  thy  darling  is  taken  awny  '.' 
The  worm  battens  now  on  his  delicate  prey  : 
She  sleeps,  and  if  e'er  from  the  frozen  ground. 
The  sepulchred  dead  should  awake  around, 

To  dance  in  the  pale  moon-light. 
For,  mother,  a  hideous  ghost  will  mime. 
Preside  at  her  toilet,  and  whisper  't  is  time : 
With  a  freezing  kiss  on  her  violet  lip, 
Ilis  skeleton  fingers  caressingly  slip, 

Tlurough  tresses  dark-waving  and  long. 


Fair  girls  that  to  balls  your  devotion  have  paid. 
Remember  the  fate  of  this  innocent  maid; 
Enchanted,  she  plucked  the  fair  roses  of  Life, 
And  busied  herself  in  the  rapturous  strife 

Of  beauty,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 
Tho  poor  child  from  one  fete  to  another  was  led. 
Till  the  roseate  bloom  from  her  cheeks  had  Hcd ; 
Her  life  was  but  short,  and  o'erwhelmed  by  the  lido 
Of  pleasure.  OPHELiA-like,  she  died. 
Culling  the  fiowers  of  spring.  Ki  x  i:  v  \ . 
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PLATONIC      LOVE       'PLAYED      OUT.' 

Not  many  years  gone  by,  there  lived  on  one  of  the  fashionable  ave- 
nues of  New- York,  and  in  a  mansion  of  no  small  pretensions,  a  wealthy 
maiden  lady,  whom,  for  the  purposes  of  our  story,  we  will  call  Miss 
Hannah  Mitford.  "Whether  she  remained  single  from  choice  or  necessity, 
it  behoves  us  not  to  say.  But  it  is  most  pertinent  to  remark  that  Miss 
Mitford  had  an  adopted  niece,  whose  youth,  beauty,  and  *  expectancy,' 
bade  fair  to  make  her  life  less  solitary  than  her  dear  aunt's.  Sweet 
Earnest  Mitford,  ere  her  eighteenth  year,  had  received  a  score  of  ardent 
suitors,  and  as  she  had  rejected  full  twenty,  not  one  could  name  himsell' 
'  the  happy  man.' 

Still  the  intuition  of  her  girlish  heart  told  her  that  many  times  she 
had  been  loved  with  all  the  passionate  devotion  which  may  fire  a 
manly  breast.  Yet  had  she  more  than  once  blighted  the  hopes  of  some 
presuming  lover  who  united  in  himself  the  trinity  of  talent,  rank,  and 
fortune.  Now  why  did  she  stUl  appear  unmoved  and  regardless  of  a 
tender  sigh  ?  Ah  I  that  is  what  our  story  must  explain.  Earnest  was 
neither  a  flirt  nor  a  prude,  and  each  new  suitor  seemed  to  make  her 
sad.  Having  Hved  with  her  aunt  from  childhood,  her  education  had 
been  somewhat  pecuhar.  Except  in  music  and  French,  her  worthy 
patroness  had  been  her  only  teacher.  And  Miss  Mitford,  the  elder, 
having  a  strong,  masculine  mind,  exercised  the  most  supreme  control 
over  the  thoughts  and  a(hions  of  her  fair  ward.  By  the  mere  force  of 
her  will  she  could  overcome  the  natural  impulses  of  the  weaker  spirit. 
Ill  short,  Earnest  had  led  a  charmed  existence,  deferring  always  to  the 
whim  of  her  aunt. 

Miss  Hannah  Mitford  having  never,  even  in  her  palmiest  days, 
possessed  the  beauty  of  Helen,  or  the  grace  of  Venus,  had  taken,  with 
a  perfect  desperation,  to  the  development  of  her  intellect.  And,  accord- 
iug  to  her  favorite  theory,  had  the  mind  not  been  a  very  jewel,  a  real 
diamond,  hers  would  have  long  ago  been  consumed  with  excessive 
polisliing.  She  was  wont  sometimes  to  exclaim  :  *  Ah  !  Earnest,  your 
dear  aunt  might  have  been  married  at  your  tender  age,  even,  if  with  a 
common  love  she  could  have  been  Qontent.  But  never  was  there  one 
to  love  me  for  my  mind  alone ;  that  divine  essence  which  alone  can 
give  eternity  to  lovers'  vows.  Oh  !  to  be  loved  for  one's  outward  beauty, 
the  delicate  moulding  of  this  transient  clay,  what  a  soulless,  earthly 
passion  must  it  be  !  * 

The  reader  will  discover  by  this  little  out-burst,  that  aunt  Hannah 
had  cherished  a  very  healthful  idea,  till  it  had  become  a  monomania 
with  her.  Some  young  ladies  have  been  so  intolerably  vain  of  their 
persons  as  to  neglect  entirely  the  cultivation  of  their  mind.  This  being 
a  thing  impossible  with  the  elder  Miss  Mitford,  she  afiected  a  supreme 
contempt  of  *  this  mortal  coil,'  and  only  deemed  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tangible part  of  our  nature  worthy  of  our  consideration.     She  would 
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make  love  an  abstraction  with  which  the  senses  have  nothing  to  do. 
In  short,  she  would  carry  her  reform  to  the  last  limit  of  absurdity,  and 
never  dreamed  that 

'  Tri-th,  as  of  old,  atill  Iotcs  a  ^Iden  mean, 
And  shuDs  extremes  to  walk  erect  between.' 

If  this  maiden  lady  had  survived  this  age  of  spiritualism,  she  would 
have  siirhed  for  a  union  with  the  spirit  of  some  departed  baid,  and  have 
wedded  Earnest  to  a  medium.  If  she  had  been  content  to  foster  her 
one  idea  alone,  it  might  have  been  well.  But  the  thought  of  her  gentle 
niece  becoming  a  believer  in  these  abominable  love-metaphysics,  was 
quite  too  bad.  Earnest  still  could  not  help  remembering  how  Frank 
Mcrryfield  had  praised  her  beauty  once,  and  held  her  delicate  hand  in 
liis.  And  she  could  not  quite  forget  that  at  his  last  visit  he  had  dared 
10  kiss  lior  tempting  lips,  and  that  in  her  heart  she  had  forgiven  him 
ore  the  blush  had  faded  from  her  cheek.  And  it  was  not  till  she  con- 
iided  these  little  incidents  to  her  worthy  aunt,  that  she  supposed  Mr. 
Merryfield  such  a  base  fellow  as  this  spiritual  lady  at  once  pronounced 
him.  Thus  was  Earnest  bound  to  report  on  all  her  suiton,  and  thus 
would  she  receive  her  aunt's  commentary  and  disapproval. 

Poor  girl  I  she  shed  many  tears,  and  ventured  some  supplications 
licfore  slie  consented  to  tell  Frank  Merrj'field  that,  for  the  iuturs,  ho 
must  discontinue  his  visits.  AVell,  on  the  whole,  it  was  not  strange. 
Frank  m'iis  her  first  and  only  love. 

But  at  length  there  came  a  man  of  mind,  one  who  could  adore  mind, 
wed  liiind  ;  in  short,  one  who  was  capable  of  a  *  spirit-love.' 

V«'.-porian  Belleletters,  Esq.,  was  an  individual  whom  the  world 
would  know  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  intellect,  and  imagination.  In  figure 
])(.*  was  «raunt  and  tall ;  indeed,  spiritually  thin.  His  features  were 
all  s!iarp  and  angular,  and  complexion  very  pallid.  His  dark  eyes 
rolled  incessantly,  without  even  seeming  to  see  any  thing ;  and  there 
was  a  nervous  twitching  to  the  mouth  quite  unaccountable.  His  long 
matted  hair  was  brushed  back  of  the  ears,  and  his  beard  was  neithes 
shaven  nor  slioni.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  his  dress  ;  it  wat 
ot'  a  rusty  black,  and  rather  at  loose  ends.  "VVo  should  also  mention  tha 
he  wore  a  clicking  amount  of  satin  cravat,  a  la  Tom  Mooie,  which 
nioif^  than  conipensat<}d  for  the  absence  of  collar  and  clean  dickey.  His 
motions  were  all  quick  audimpulsivc,  cyen  jerky :  indications,  it  is 
siipposL'd,  of  his  restless  spirit. 

How  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Vesperiau  Belleletters  heard  of  the  literary 
weakness  of  the  elder  Miss  Mitford,  and  liow  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  charming  niece,  the  writer  must  not  relate.  Still,  he  would  hint 
darkly  that  the  facts  are  all  in  his  possession. 

But  let  the  reader  feel  assured  that  all  the  formal  rules  of  the  strictest 
etiquette  were  observed,  and  Mr.  Belleletters  soon  became  the  accepted 
suitor  of  lilaniest.  At  least,  he  had  received  the  full  indorsement  of  her 
aunt,  and  her  own  consent  was  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

Vespcrian's  indiflerence  to  the  palpable  and  visible,  his  total  disiegazd 
of  ever}'  thing  which  may  appeal  to  the  senses,  showed  that  his  strog- 
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gling  spirit  was  like  a  bird  confined.  He  pretended  to  know  of  Earnest's 
presence  rather  by  psychological  sympathy  than  any  oracular  proof.  He 
was  ready  to  swear  he  could  not  tell  the  color  of  her  hair  or  the  tinge 
of  her  cheek.  Another  might  have  observed  that  the  former  were  of  a 
dark  liquid  blue,  and  the  latter  of  the  hue  of  a  newly-blown  rose.  In- 
deed, Earnest  looked  as  fresh  and  fair  as  early  apple-tree  blossoms,  as 
plump  as  a  gooseberry,  and  seemed  the  very  reverse  of  a  spirituelle. 
Forgive  these  rustic  comparisons,  dear  reader,  for  we  were  brought 
up  in  the  country.  In  truth,  she  was  such  a  sweet  little  body  as 
might  rejoice  the  eyes  of  any  one  but  the  spiritual  Vesperian.  He  only 
received  infinite  delight  in  poring  over  Earnest's  school-girl  composition, 
and  discovering,  as  he  said,  'the  tracings  of  her  masculme  mind.'  Ear- 
nest, now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  thought  these  exercises  of  hers  were 
too  sentimental,  very  silly,  and  quite  stupid.  And  she  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  her  intellectual  (?)  lover  say  they  were 
characterized  by  *  profundity  of  thought,  facihty  of  expression,  and  rich- 
ness of  imagery.*  Still,  he  was  a  literary  connoisseur,  and  who  knew  so 
well  as  he  ?  But  Mr.  Belleletter's  favorite  theme,  while  in  the  company 
of  Earnest,  was  a  manuscript  of  his,  on  which  he  had  exhausted  the 
whole  concentrated  energy  of  a  life-time.  This  precious  production  was 
entitled,  *  Spirit  Com/munion,  ar^  the  Secret  of  Platonic  Love,  and 
was  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  This  great  work,  according  to  his 
prophecy,  would  not  only  redound  to  the  author's  eternal  fame,  but 
should  effect  such  marvellous  changes  in  society,  that  the  first  edition 
would  spiritualize  the  whole  world  !  One  evening  Earnest  innocently 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  publish  it  immediately  ?  In  answer,  Mr.  Belle- 
letters  sprung  from  the  sofa,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  before 
his  fair  iuterrc^ator,  with  a  highly  melo- dramatic  air,  he  began  talking 
away  down  his  throat  like  a  stage-villain  : 

'  Dost  thou  ask  that.  Earnest  ?  Ask,  rather,  why  genius  is  not  appre- 
ciated in  this  material  age  I  Tell  me  why  poets  starve  and  pill-makers 
grow  rich  I  "Why  is  an  artisan  in  robes  and  an  author  in  rags  ?  An- 
swer me,  Earnest  I  Is  it  not  because  men  have  a  care  for  their  vile 
bodies,  and  the  material  vanities  of  the  world  ?     Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ? 

They  ignore  the  mind,  that  immaculate  emanation  which Do 

they,  or  do  they  not  ?  Think  of  it.  Earnest !  I  was  spumed  from  the 
publishing-house  of  Puffer  and  Blower,  because,  forsooth,  my  work  had 
a  metaphysical  title  !  And  because  I  've  not  the  paltry  sum  of  seven 
himdred  dollars  to  pay  for  a  first  edition,  the  world  must  remain  in 
ignorance  I  O  tempora  !  O  mores  !  S-e-v-e-n  hundred  dollars  I  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ! ' 

Vesperian's  speech  here  sunk  to  a  gurgle,  and  he  dropped  down  again 
on  the  sofa  quite  exhausted.  Earnest  ran  to  loosen  his  voluminous  cra- 
vat ;  and  just  at  this  moment  the  elder  Miss  Mitford,  who  had  been 
listening  to  these  heroics  at  the  key-hole  of  the  parlor-door,  rushed  pre- 
cipitately into  the  room. 

"With  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Lady  Macbeth,'  she 
exclaimed  :  *  0  happy  moment  of  my  life  !  Vesperian,  arise  !  thy 
genius  shall  at  last  be  unfettered  I    Know  thou  it  shall  be  mine  to  help 
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unfurl  the  ethereal  banner  of  *  spirit-communion  I '  To  thee,  indeed, 
may  Earnest  wed,  and  learn  to  mingle  soul  with  soul  I  This  very  eve, 
from  out  the  myriad  throng  select  some  star  to  be  thy  future  home  I 
The  world,  Vesperian,  shall  no  longer  pine,  but  love  Platonic  reign  I 
Think  to  crush  thee  for  thy  dearth  of  means  !  Shameless  !  shameless  ! 
shameless  !  * 

Mr.  Bellcletters  had  arisen  at  command,  and  listened  to  this  little  ex- 
travaganza in  mute  silence,  his  arms  folded  convulsively  upon  his 
breast.  The  elder  Miss  Mitford  finished  her  discourse  and  returned  his 
gaze  with  equal  passiveness.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  that  at  this 
breathless  moment  their  spirits  met  and  mingled  directly  under  the 
chandelier  which  was  pendent  between  them.  Miss  Hannah  Mitford 
then  left  the  scene,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  again,  bearing  in 
her  hand  a  slip  of  paper,  about  eight  inches  by  three  in  size.  It  was 
her  check  on  the  Merchants*  Bank  for  seven  hundred  dollars.  She 
handed  it  to  Vesperian,  and  merely  said  :  *  Give  thy  book  to  the  world.* 
He  took  the  paper,  and  with  a  sublime  indifference  answered  :  *  For 
the  loorld's  sake,  not  Tnine,  be  it  received.*  Earnest  all  this  while  had 
been  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  scene  of  heavy  tragedy.  The  simple  girl 
was  perhaps  wondering  what  her  aunt  meant  by  having  *  a  star  for  their 
future  home,*  when  she  had  always  dreamed  of  having  a  residence  up 
the  Hudson. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  the  spirit-lover  took  his  soiled  hat  to 
depart.  His  last  words  were :  *  Not  till  my  book  appears,  can  you 
know  me  as  I  am  :  adieu  ! ' 

Although  it  may  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  reader,  the  duty 
of  a  true  historian  compels  us  to  say  that  after  the  little  financial  oc- 
currence related  above,  Mr.  Vesperian  Bellcletters  was  never  again  seen 
in  the  Mitford  mansion.  As  to  his  real  fate,  little  is  known.  The 
evidence  of  the  paying-teller  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  fact  of  his  not  having  been  assassinated  on  the  night  of  his  last 
adieu. 

He  identified  the  bearer  of  the  check  beyond  all  doubt.  The  pub- 
lishing house  of  Pufier  and  Blower  can  also  make  affidavit  that  they 
never  received  application  to  issue  any  such  work  as  *  Spirit-Communion, 
or  the  Secret  of  Platonic  Love.*  Stories  soon  went  abroad  that  he  was 
an  impostor,  that  his  character  was  assumed.  Some  said  he  was  a 
strolling  play-actor  :  others  that  he  was  a  reporter  of  the  Herald,  But 
these  slanders  were  no  doubt  circulated  by  some  of  Earnest's  rejected 
suitors.  There  was  one  report  about  his  having  a  wife  in  Baltimore, 
which  we  positively  refuse  to  mention.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  how- 
ever, that  Earnest  never  went  into  mourning  at  the  supposed  demise  of 
her  spirit-lover ;  and  that  three  months  afterward,  Frank  Merryfield 
renewed  his  attentions  with  evident  signs  of  success. 

In  what  dark  hour  the  spirit  of  Vesperian  Bellcletters  sought  its 
*  star  *  —  who  can  tell  ?  That  he  may  have  lived  out  that  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  during  the  hot  weather  of  the  succeeding  July  at  Saratoga — 
who  will  blab  ?     Not  we  !  not  wo  I 
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Spent,  bare,  and  haggard,  Autumn  dying  lies , 

Stretched  at  the  threshold  of  young  Winter's  door : 

Iler  mantle  faded,  all  its  gorgeous  dyes 
In  dusty  Iragments  strewn  the  black  fields  o'er. 


l^r  loss  of  Autumn's  kindly  smiles  the  air,  forlorn, 
By  misty  tears  its  sorrow  for  her  death  betrays : 

And  clad  in  gray  the  sky  mourns  'bove  her  form, 
Who  queenly  wore  October's  purple  haze. 


Bleak,  black,  and  desolate,  tho  disrobed  hills 
Lift  mournful  foreheads  to  the  cold  gray  sky ; 

While  round  them  creeps  a  sad  low  wind  which  chills 
Tho  grieving  air  with  Autumn's  dying  sigh. 


Moved  by  her  parting  breath,  tho  unleaved  trees 

Toss  their  bare  arms  and  shake  their  discrowned  hends: 

While  mourning  prayers,  the  brooks  tell  o'er  their  beads 
Upon  the  rounded  pebbles  of  their  beds. 


No  fresh  green  blade,  nor  smiling  flowret  mocks 
The  melancholy  faces  of  the  fields, 

As  o'er  all  nature,  save  tho  stem-browed  rocks, 
A  sadness  for  tlie  death  of  Autumn  steals. 


Thus  mourns  great  Nature  for  the  fairest  heir 
Of  four  who  filled  the  household  of  tho  year ; 

As  brown-eyed  Autumn,  haggard,  spent,  and  bare, 
Upon  young  Wmter's  thresliold  finds  her  bier. 


Still  some  few  days,  while  yet  her  dying  broath 
Sighs  'mid  the  trees,  the  ghost  of  Autumn  glides, 

Where  once  she  trod,  a  queen  with  golden  hair, 
In  rivers  down  her  mantle's  crimson  sides. 


When  Winter  marches  to  his  ice-built  throne, 
From  off  his  robe  drops  Autumn's  snow-white  shroud, 

And  freezes  sorrowing  nature  into  stone, 
With  fi  osiy  breath  of  many  an  Arctic  cloud. 
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S  0  U  V  K  N  I  R  S      OF      S  A  U  N  T  K  R  I  X  G  S . 

AC  SI  OSS    THE    GP.  ES:;     LIOTNTAINa    AND    DOWJJ    THE    C05fSIECTIC-T. 

When  Aujrust  with  its  delightful  leisure  came,  I  found  myself  with 
two  intimate  friends  on  board  a  steam-boat  paddlinj^  on  our  wafeiy  path 
toward  what  some  call  '  The  City  of  Domes,'  while  others  enTiously 
hisist  upon  nicknaming  it  '  The  City  of  Washbowls.' 

After  the  usual  enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the  leaping  stur- 
i^eons,  destined  in  due  time  to  be  converted  into  '  Albany  Beef,  *  and 
assimilated  by 

'Wild  Albanians  not  kirtled  to  the  knee/ 

we  reached  the  wharf  in  safety,  got  to  land  without  getting  pushed  ofl 
the  gang-plank,  passed  the  night  at  a  hotel,  and  in  the  early  morning, 
with  our  knapsacks  on  our  backs,  stretched  away  toward  Troy. 

The  modem  Trojans  on  our  arrival  certaiidy  showed  that  the  spice 
of  curiosity  had  not  been  forgotten  in  their  composition.  Open  flew 
every  window  not  already  open,  and  eager  gazen  appeared  at  eveiy 
breach.  Wo  heard  ourselves  designated  by  various  appellations,  and 
thus  *  ran  the  gauntlet '  through  thie  city,  until  at  length  we  emerged 
upon  the  quiet  though  dusty  road.  The  modem  Mount  Ida,  which  we 
saw  at  the  back  of  the  town,  seems  not  to  be  quite  so  well  behaved  as 
tlie  good  old  '  many-fountained  Ida,'  so  finely  sung  by  Homei  and  by 
Tennyson  ;  she  has  at  least  been  guilty  of  one  slip  which  crushed  some 
shanties  and  their  inmates  who  were  sleeping  in  fancied  security  at 
her  foot. 

On  reacliing  the  battle-ground  of  hiaratoga,  we  all  three  sat  down  in 
the  corner  of  a  '  Virginia-icnce '  to  take  a  quiet  look  at  this  celebrated 
field  of  strife  bounded  by  Benius'  Heights.  Athwart  the  bright  sun- 
shine quick  memory  called  up  the  quondam  wearers  of  the  '  Buff  and 
Blue,'  the  stalwart  *  sovereigns  in  their  own  right,'  who,  crowned  with 
cocked  hats,  fought  or  fell  for  freedom  and  for  fatherland.  The  dear- 
Iieadcd,  able,  and  patient  Schuyler,  who  prepared  every  thing ;  the 
blunt,  bold  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  his  death-dealing  rifles ;  Seth  War- 
ner, with  his  '  Green-Mountain  Boys  ; '  Kosciusko,  doing  duty  u  an  engi- 
neer, with  many  more  beside  ;  while  among  thorn  moved  what  was 
then  a  brightness  but  is  now  a  shadow  of  the  darkest  hue,  whose 
memory  is  j)eri)etual  gloom  —  the  traitor  Arnold,  who  bore  the  wounds 
he  won  so  gloriously  upon  this  battle-field  under  the  uniform  of  a  Bri- 
tish general,  the  paltry  price  that  was  paid  him  for  his  soul,  and,  after 
lighting  here  so  manfully  beside  his  brethren,  turned  like  a  wolf  to 
hatlen  on  their  bones. 

As  we  sat  thus  musing  on,  and  talking  of,  the  battle-field  before  us, 
a  gay  party  of  young  men  and  young  women  passed  by  upon  their 
prancing  steeds,  the  latter  with  flowing  veils,  bright  eyes,  and  gay 
lauglitor,  tliat  seemed  to  mock  at  death,  and  their  companions  with 
strong  irames  and  gallant  bearing,  as  if  they  never  could  Imiok  to  think 
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upon  the  bier.  Yet  frames  as  strongly  built  as  theirs  were  once  piled 
up  upon  each  other  beneath  the  sod  out  there,  and  eyes  as  bright  and 
cheeks  as  red  grew  dim,  and  faded  when  the  sad  list  of  those  who  fell 
in  that  great  battle  came  to  their  quiet  homes. 

Pushing  on  to  Stillwater,  we  got  some  dinner  at  a  sort  of  half-taveni 
half  private-house,  kept  by  a  buxom  dame,  *  fair,  fat,  and  forty,'  who 
pointed  out  to  us  *  The  Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms,*  and  showed  us 
oxydized  bullets  and  rusty  ram-rods,  undoubted  relics  from  the  field  of 
strife. 

At  Sandy  HilT,  where  still  flits  the  shade  of  the  murdered  Miss 
McCrea,  and  where  still  lingers  the  sad  memory  of  her  fond  lover  who 
grew  crasy,  and  so  died  for  her  sake,  I  felt  the  unromantic  need  of  a 
shoemaker,  for  my  sole  had  proved  too  thin  to  travel  well  the  occa- 
sionally rocky  roads  of  this  rugged  world  ;  and,  seeking  out  the  nearest 
votary  of  St.  Crispin,  I  requested  him  to  put  a  new  half-sole  upon  each 
shoe,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  resistance  at  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  yet 
preserve  the  elastic  bend  of  what  shoe-makers  call  the  shank.  After 
having  fortified  my  body  with  dinner,  I  returned  to  him  who  was  to  for- 
tify my  sole,  and  over-heard  him,  as  I  approached,  *  holding  forth  *  to 
another  man  with  complacent  superiority  on  the  curiousness  of  '  city 
folks,'  who,  for  a  mere  notion,  paid  for  having  a  half-sole  put  upon 
shoes  that  were  nearly  new. 

At  our  next  sleeping-place  I  forgot  my  watch  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, recollecting  it  only  when  we  were  some  three  miles  away.  There 
was,  then,  no  remedy  but  to  walk  back  and  get  it,  and  one  of  the 
severest  sermons  on  forgetfulness  I  ever  underwent,  was  preached  to  me 
while  I  tramped  over  those  six  miles,  by  little  crabbed,  crusty  Con- 
science. My  two  friends  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  (we  have 
travelled  together  himdreds  of  miles  on  foot,)  showed  themselves  to  be 
thorough  gentlemen,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  any 
sharp  remark  in  spite  of  the  tedious  delay. 

Caldwell's  at  length  received  us,  and  the  well-wooded  shores  of  Lake 
George.  How  beautiful  is  the  Horiconl  How  lovely  is  St.  Sacra- 
ment I  Transparent  waters,  with  the  white-ribbed  sand  lying  there  far 
down  below  ;  high  hills  clothed  with  tall  pines  firom  wave-washed 
base  to  breezy  summit,  some  hunter's  cabin  half-way  up,  and  on  the 
seldom- visited  ridge  the  mid-day  lair  of  the  dun  deer  ;  clear,  full-voiced 
echoes  among  the  mountains,  that  send  back  with  startling  distinctness 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  in  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  morning,  or  the 
soft  notes  of  the  bugle  at  that  witching  hour  when  the  lake's  pale  cheek 
is  deeply  suflused  with  its  warm  sun-set  blushes.  What  brighter  or 
what  purer  home  could  Naiad  or  could  Oread  wish,  to  wile  away  their 
winsome  lives  in,  wooed  by  the  wandering  breezes,  caressing  the  curled 
waters,  or  sporting  with  the  minnows  in  the  mountain  brook  ? 

But  hush  I  Even  while  I  write,*  the  rapid  rumor  flies  through  all 
the  land  of  a  steamer  burned  upon  the  lake,  and  of  many  souls  called 
suddenly  to  quit  their  frail,  frail  tenements  of  clay.  If  there  be  bright 
creatures  that  dwell  in  and  have  power  over  the  elements,  why  could 
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ihey  not  save  the  iUir,  the  wise,  the  good,  the  bright  boy,  and  the  mother 
iliat  he  clung  to,  from  a  sudden  death  so  full  of  horror  and  dismay  ? 
Alas  I  they  are  victims  of  the  same  dread  destiny  that  crushes  us  be- 
neath its  chariot- wheels ;  or  rather  cliildren  of  the  same  iuscratable 
Providence,  whose  wise  hand  has  woven  into  the  web  of  our  lives  these 
mingled  threads  of  sorrow  and  of  joy. 

Nor  if,  as  some  believe,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  still  love  to  linger 
around  the  place  of  death,  shall  these  sad-gliding  ghosts  flit  unaccom- 
panied over  the  pale  waves  beneath  the  moon.  More  than  a  hundred 
women  butchered  by  tlie  ruthless  savages  at  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
upon  the  ^southern  shores,  (shame  to  Montcalm  I  that  let  them  do  it, 
and  stood  idly  by.)  have  lent  the  same  sad  interest  to  the  scene.  Over 
these  waters,  also,  the  young,  the  gallant,  the  lamented  Howe,  with 
sixteen  thousand  at  his  back,  swept  onward  to  his  death  ;  and  many  a 
scattered  partisan  in  those  old  border-wars,  found  here  at  once  his  death- 
shot  and  his  grave ;  while,  from  the  shadoiivy  realms  of  romance, 
Hawk-eye,  Chingachgook,  and  Uncas,  glide  out  upon  the  lake  in  their 
light  bark-canoe,  and  dip  their  paddles  in  the  clear  translucent  flood. 

The  little  steam-boat  conveyed  us  safely  from  Caldweirs  to  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  where  we  stood  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  leaping  foam,  and 
then  placed  ourselves  in  an  old  scow  to  be  transported  over  the  pale 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  into  world-reno^\•ned  Yankcedom.  On  we 
went,  along  an  ordinary  countr}'-road,  bordered  by  tolerable  farms, 
until  we  readied  the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  which,  thickly- 
wooded  to  the  summit,  well  deeerve  their  name. 

We  started  to  go  up  tlie  mountain  so  early  in  the  morning  that  we 
could  not  command  a  breakfast,  but  trusted  to  a  widow  who  was  said 
to  live  in  a  small  house  a  short  distance  up  the  mountain,  for  that  veiy 
necessary  article.  The  keen  morning  air  and  the  up-hill  work  had 
made  us  all  '  sharp-set,'  so  tliat  when  we  reached  the  widow's  ex- 
tremely modest  mansion,  we  were  well  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the 
liomcliest  fare  ;  but  imagine  our  dismay  when  we  were  treated  to  a 
doleful  account  of  dire  disasters  that,  even  in  our  model  republic,  will 
happen  to  cows,  and  ovens,  proving  the  pathetic  preface  to  a  still  moir 
doleful  dish  of  thin  sour  milk,  to  wash  down  some  half-baked,  soggy 
bread.  I  have  encountered  some  hard  eating  in  my  time,  but  I  zeally 
tliink  that  a  pet  porker  would  have  tunied  up  his  nose  at  such  a  break- 
iiist :  or  if  he  did  get  along  with  the  milk,  he  would  be  tolerably  sure 
to  stick,  as  my  teeth  did,  at  the  bread.  Nevertheless,  such  was  all  the 
'  lone  widow '  could  give  us,  so  wo  forced  down  enough  to  keep  the 
irastric  juice  from  gnawing  our  ribs,  and  then  *  set  our  faces  like  flint ' 
toward  the  top  of  the  mountiiin. 

A  mountain-top  usually  implies  a  view.  Here,  however,  the  case 
was  ditrorent.  We  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  trees  that  rose  up  from 
iifty  to  eiglity  feet  above  us,  so  that  wc  were  completely  shut  out,  or 
ratlier  shut  in,  and  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  base  of  one  of  these 
aspiring  vegetables.  Climbing  a  tree  is  excellent  exercise,  but  swarm- 
ing up  a  stout  trunk  immediately  aitcr  overcoming  a  mountain,  espe- 
cially with  a  reasonable  doubt  hanging  about  you  as  to  whether  you 
will  see  any  thing  when  you  get  to  the  top,  is  a  pleasure  rather  too  com- 
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plicated  for  common  constitutions  ;   so  we  contented  ourselves  with 

admiring  a  square  rock  adorned  with  half-a-dozen  diiferent  kinds  of 

moss,  some  long  and  trailing  gracefully  down,  and  studded  with  spurs 

an  inch  in  length  ;  others  short,  but  tipped  with  bright  scarlet  that  lent 

a  new  brilliancy  to  the  different  tints  of  gray  around  them,  forming  a 

mass  of  rich  yet  subdued  coloring  that  was  very,  very  grateful  to  the 

eye,  and  all  this  where  human  foot-steps  rarely  trod,  and  on  a  rock  that 

human  eyes  but  seldom  glanced  at. 

How  touching  is  the  idea  of  the  old  architects  who  carved  "N^dth  care 

the  most  out-of-the-way  corners  *  because  God  sees  everywhere,'  and 

thus  higher  orders  of  beings  than  ourselves  may  well  enjoy  what  our 

eyes  never  look  upon  ;  or,  as  glorious  old  John  Milton  so  tunefully  has 

sung :  ♦ 

*  l^IiLLTONS  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wuke  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  His  works  behold 
Both  daj  and  night/ 

Is  it  not  possible,  also,  that  the  flower,  blushing  imseen,  has  thrills  of 
[)leasure  in  its  bright  existence  ?  That  the  tree,  rising  up  in  the  green 
glory  of  its  strength,  and  wrestling  with  the  winds,  feels  something  of 
the  exultation  of  the  surf-bather,  as  he  braces  himself  anew  and  bides  the 
buffets  of  the  billows  ;  nay  that  the  modest  moss  that  adorns  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  rock  is  sufficiently  superior  to  it  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
to  feel  the  exuberance  of  youth,  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  sun  and  air,  and 
the  gradual  but  sure  decay  of  all  its  powers  ? 

With  such  musings  we  wound  down  the  mountain's  side  into  the  val- 
ley of  White  River,  that  pours  its  tributary  silver  into  the  larger  trea- 
sury of  the  Connecticut.  How  secluded,  and  how  beautiful  in  their 
seclusion  are  those  green  valleys  of  New-England  I  In  this  one  it  really 
seemed  as  if  some  mighty  hand  had  scooped  out  the  green  earth  so  as  to 
leave  gigantic  terraces  where  man  might  dwell,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
tlicm  all  was  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  never  slept  in 

'  The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself, 
Mining  the  soil  for  ages.' 

We  were  seated  one  evening  after  a  hearty  pedestrian  supper,  in  front 
of  a  small  tavern  near  the  bank  of  the  stream  that  brawled  incessantly 
below.  The  air  was  pleasantly  cool,  and  all  within  view  was  flooded 
with  the  silver  light  that  streamed  so  generously  down  from  the  fair 
moon,  that  bright  but  lonely  wanderer  of  the  sky.  How  beautiful  she 
was  that  night !  How  like  a  sphere  of  freshly-molten  silver,  purified 
from  every  taint  of  dross,  she  hung  in  the  clear  blue  vault  above  I 
Nature  has  her  witching  hours  when  her  gentle  influence  irrigates  all 
our  Hmbs,  and  lulls  all  passions  to  repose.  The  fierce  pursuit  of  the 
almighty  dollar  is  suspended,  sad  grief  is  soothed,  red  revenge  closes  his 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  all  the  smaller,  meaner  passions  of  the  soul  fade 
away  like  mist-shrouded  minions  of  the  night  before  the  calm  light  of 
reason,  as  she  resumes  her  seat  upon  that  golden  throne  from  which  they 
sometimes  thrust  her. 
One  feels  again  the  pure-heartedness  of  childhood,  and  is  lifted  high 
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above  this  daily  strife  in  which  we  all  more  or  lesB  forget  ourselvet. 
The  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind,  all  our  superior  part,  seems  bathed  and 
purified  in  a  higher  and  a  holier  element,  and,  though  the  monow  may 
see  us  entering  again  upon  the  scene  of  strife,  it  is  with  a  dispositiou 
less  apt  to  strain  against  the  bonds  of  justice,  less  apt  to  be  persuaded 
into  doubtful  deeds,  in  short,  less  apt  to  soil  in  any  way  the  frerii-washed 
garments  of  our  souls. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  not  allowed  to  wait  until  the  monow  to  be 
brought  down  from  this  '  commercing  with  the  skies/ 

While  I  was  thus  '  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  faneies,'  some 
young  men  of  the  place  were  engaged  in  village  gosssip  near  me,  which 
fell  imheeded  on  my  preoccupied  ear  until  the  following  story,  with  its 
rustic  mirth,  broke  through  the  thicket  of  my  thoughts,  and  curled  the 
lake-like  calmness  of  my  brooding  spirit  with  its  ripphng  laughter. 

*  I  say,  Bill !  you  know  that  old  maid  that  lives  there  at  Smith's  ?  * 
'Yes.' 

*  Well  they  \e  got  a  cosset  ram,  an*  he 's  gittin'  more*n  more  savage 
every  day.  Well,  t'  other  momin*  th'  ol*  maid  went  out  to  take  in  some 
clothes  off  the  line,  an'  she  did  n't  pay  no  attention  to  the  young  ram, 
an'  jist  as  she  was  reachin'  up,  he  come  butt  right  agin'  her  legs,  an' 
down  she  went ;  an*  when  she  picked  herself  up,  th^  she  seen  him 
makin'  ready  for  another  start.  'T  wan't  no  use  goin'  to  the  gate,  so 
she  made  for  a  hole  in  the  hedge,  but  afore  she  got  there  he  downed  her 
ag'in  ;  so  she  picked  herself  up  ag'in  mighty  skeart,  an'  crawled  on  her 
hands  an'  knees  to  the  gap,  while  the  ram  went  back  to  git  a  good 
start ;  and  jist  as  she  got  her  head  an'  shoulders  into  the  gap  so  that  the 
rest  of  her  offered  a  fair  mark,  he  let  drive,  an'  he  hit  true,  too,  for  he 
helped  her  through  that  gap,  I  tell  you,  quicker'n  wink.' 

So  I  went  to  bed  that  night  with  mingled  thoughts  of  moon-light  and 
old  maids,  of  cosset  rams  and  heavenly  calms,  until  soothing  Somnus 
let  down  my  lids  to  sleep. 

^'  Thus  pleasantly  we  went  on  down  the  valley  of  White  River,  admir- 
ing the  green  meadows  and  the  graceful  elms,  until  we  reached  the 
river  that  gathers  all  the  loose  silver  of  the  showers  between  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Green.  As  no  boats  were  to  be  had  at  the  junction, 
we  went  five  miles  further  down  the  stream,  and,  at  a  saw-mill,  pur- 
chased for  six  dollars  a  small,  flat-bottomed  skifii  painted  red,  which  we 
consequently  baptized  Red-Bird.  Behold  us  then  afloat !  Those  two 
tin  pails  under  the  rower's  thwart  hold  our  provisions  for  the  day ; 
good  bread,  with  a  small  bowl  of  butter ;  boiled  eggs ;  ham  perhaps, 
or  chicken,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large  apple-pie,  cut  up  and  stowisd 
away  to  await  with  calm  platitude  the  decrees  of  voracious  destiny. 

We  rowed  with  sculls  held  fast  as  usual  by  a  swivel  set  in  a  hole  in 
the  gunwale.  We  could  all  manage  an  oar  tolerably  well,  but  the 
handles  of  these  sculls  over-lapped,  and  in  our  awkwardness,  we  were 
constantly  knocking  our  knuckles,  until  practice  taught  us  the  tiick  of 
it.  Our  knapsacks  we  arranged  in  the  bow  and  stem  to  recline  upon. 
It  was  a  pleasant  revenge  to  make  them  bear  us,  afbr  we  had  so  long 
borne  them.  Each  of  us  had  half-an-hour  to  row,  which  gave  an  hour 
for  lounging,  arguing,  reading,  or  enjoying  scenery. 
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Our  enjoyment  was  intense,  and  yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  describe. 
Starting  early  in  the  morning  from  some  country  tavern  near  the  river, 
after  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  cracking  a  few  last  jokes  with  the 
simple  yet  shrewd  Pagani  of  the  place,  we  carried  our  knapsacks,  tin- 
piils,  and  sculls  down  to  the  boat,  and,  unlocking  the  trusty  padlock,  that 
by  its  resistance  gave  the  tempted  time  to  think,  and  so  saved  them 
Irom  the  sin  of  appropriation,  we  shoved  the  boat  from  shore  with 
strong  arms,  light  hearts,  and  well-replenished  bread-baskets,  and  set- 
tled to  our  several  stations  as  we  glided  out  into  the  stream. 

The  fresh  and  balmy  morning  air,  *  sweet-scented  with  the  hay,*  gave 
a  divine  lightness  to  our  frames.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  upon  the 
water  vainly  resisted  the  encroaching  sun-shine,  whose  golden  glory 
kept  steadily  advancing,  as  Jove  to  Dan®,  upon  the  shining  bosom  of 
the  stream.  Sometimes,  as  we  glided  on,  the  bank  was  low,  and 
through  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  bordering  elms,  we  caught  bright 
pflimpses  of  the  broad  fields  of  standing  grain,  all  ready  for  the  *  cradle.* 
Sometimes  the  bank  was  high  and  wooded,  and  as  the  sun  climbed 
higher  up  the  sky,  we  hugged  the  shore  and  rowed  on  m  the  cool  shade 
of  over-arching  trees.  Oh  I  it  was  glorious,  and  at  times  our  feelings, 
over- wrought,  could  find  no  other  vent  than  a  wild  yell  that  startled, 
perhaps,  some  industrious  farmer  to  the  bank,  who  stood  to  gaze  in  sturdy 
woiifler  until  the  bending  shores  devoured  us  from  his  sight. 

What  pleasure  these  our  poor  neglected  bodies  can  give  us  if  we  only 
treat  them  to  a  little  pleasant  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun-shine ! 
Tiicy  are  the  steeds  our  souls  bestride,  yet  how  sadly  we  neglect  their 
grooming  I  How  many  keep  them  day  after  day  in  the  stable,  instead 
of  trotting  them  out  to  stretch  the  muscles  and  keep  the  heart  and  brain 
in  order  I  How  many  neglect  to  wash  and  curry  them  I  How  many 
wake  up  some  ^wq  morning  utterly  astonished  to  find  that  their  animals 
can  no  longer  carry  them  along  life's  roads  with  the  same  springy  step 
and  healthy  action  as  before  I 

Then  they  rush  to  medicine,  and,  with  a  self-delusion  that  is  perfectly 
refreshing,  and  seems  gifted  with  perpetual  verdure,  they  expect  the 
draught  of  a  doctor  to  bring  in  an  instant  high  health  and  rounded 
strength  to  bone  and  muscle,  to  heart  and  lungs,  that  have  been  hor- 
ribly neglected  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  resolutely  reject- 
ing all  the  while  those  pleasant  medicines  which  the  great  Physician  has 
prescribed,  His  glorious  sun-shine.  His  purifying  water,  and  His  balmy 
air,  so  far  superior  to  all  the  balsams  of  the  books. 

We  at  least  enjoyed  them  to  the  Ml,  and  not  in  homoeopathic  doses, 
until  *  Dan  Phoebus,*  high  climbing  to  the  zenith,  blazed  bumingly 
upon  us.  Then  we  peered  into  the  nooks  and  coves  to  find  some  shady 
covert  and  some  bubbling  fountain,  or  little  runlet,  that  with  its  trick- 
ling treasure,  had  'just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea.'  'Tis  found.  We 
laud  ;  and  then  one  builds  a  fire,  a  feat  so  much  more  easily  performed 
now  than  in  the  *  matchless  days  of  old  ; '  another  arranges  seats  and 
brings  the  frying-pan,  while  a  third  has  the  boat  out  in  the  stream, 
anchored  by  a  stone,  and  is  using  those  crooked  persuasives  wherewith 
men  induce  the  little  subjects  of  the  great  River-sz)ds,  leaving  their 
lower  element,  to  come  and  be  of  us. 
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The  fire  has  furnished  a  fine  bed  of  coals  ;  a  *  nice  mess  of  fish'  ii* 
brought  to  shore  ;  they  are  cleaned,  and  washed,  and  passed  to  Doc., 
who,  ynXh.  his  handkerchief  twisted  artistically  around  his  head,  pre- 
sides  with  talent  and  with  taste  at  the  savoury  sacrifice.  Methinks  1 
see  him  now  taking  the  nice  new  snufi-box  that  held  our  salt  (we  could 
find  nothing  nearer  the  mark  in  the  countrj'  store  wherein  we  did  our 
shopping)  and,  with  judicious  pinch,  sprinkling  the  slender  shiners  and 
the  broad  sun-fish  witli  the  crisp  little  snow-white  crystals.  Then 
when  all  was  ready,  how  like  gallant  Ghebers  we  gathered  round  to 
worship  the  spirit  of  fire  in  its  workings,  each  with  his  faithful  jack- 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  the  top  of  a  tin-pail,  or  a  freshly-washed  piece  of 
board  for  a  plate.  As  to  the  rest  our  meal  answered  to  that  old,  brief, 
quaint  and  true  description  of  a  banquet  which  I  first  heard  in  Italy  : 

*  PfiiMUU  silcntium. 
Turn  fttridor  dentium. 
Turn  clamor  gentium  ; '  * 

for  our  banquet  was  usually  interspersed  with  and  ended  by  *  quips  and 
cranks '  and  '  bullets  of  the  brain,'  with  perhaps  a  pleasant  song  from 
Doc,  who  did  sing  in  those  days,  though  he  has  since  waxed  uxorious 
and  paternal,  so  that  his  tuneful  pipes  are  clogged  with  happiness,  and 
his  symphonies  have  subsided  into  a  son. 

Tlius  pleasantly  we  spent  our  noon-day  rest,  and  after  some  two 
hours  devoted  to  diimer  and  digestion,  we  '  caught  up '  and  stowed 
away.  He  whose  turn  it  was  to  row,  settled  himself  dowTi  into  his  seat. 
He  whose  turn  was  in  the  bow,  shoved  off  the  boat,  as  he  sprang 
liglitly  to  his  post,  and  we  were  offence  more.  Sometimes  the  channel 
took  a  sudden  slieer,  so  that  keeping  on  a  straight  course  we  ran 
aground.  Then  the  unfortunate  or  careless  *  look-out '  in  the  bow  must 
first  get  out  and  try  to  shove  her  off;  if  that  did  not  suflSco,  the  luxuri- 
ous lounger  at  the  stern  must  tumble  out ;  and  sometimes,  even  the 
industrious  and  self-sacrificing  rower  must  sacrifice  himself  still  more, 
and  lingcringly  leave  his  dry  seat  for  wet  wadhig.  With  pulling  and 
with  pushing  we  got  the  boat  once  more  afloat  and  then  tumbled  in  to 
be  carried,  perchance,  by  the  capricious  stream  close  beneath  some 
bushy  bank  where  the  branches  stood  ready  to  scrape  off  our  hats,  or  us, 
according  to  their  strength.  Sometimes  we  came  to  the  stretch  of 
smootli  water  that  precedes  a  dam,  and  as  there  is  there  of  course  no 
current  to  help  along,  every  foot  had  to  be  won  by  the  tough  ash. 

One  of  these  lake-like  expansions  of  the  river  I  shall  never  forget. 
A  sun-set,  such  as  are  so  justly  the  glory  of  our  climate,  had,  for  some 
time,  been  tingmg  the  white  clouds  with  a  delicate  rose  color,  and  we 
liad  been  admiring  tlie  light  beneath  the  leaves  on  either  bank,  where 
the  brightest  green  and  gold  seemed  striving  for  the  mastery.  The 
color  of  the  clouds  above  kept  deepening,  and  charm  after  charm  was 

♦  Flr^t,  sll»»nce. 
Then,  noitjieof  toeth. 
Then,  c'l.imor  of  i>co]»K- 
Or  as  it  might  bo  con«leii''f<l : 
A  First,  qniet. 

^  Then,  diet 

Then,  riot 
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added  lo  the  landscape,  when  suddenly  we  turned  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
stream,  and  such  a  scene  of  gorgeous  splendour  was  vouchsafed  our  eyes 
as  seldom,  in  this  life  at  least,  shines  on  a  man  to  quicken  his  pulses 
and  thrill  his  heart  with  pleasure. 

Before  us  spread  the  river  in  a  hroad  lake,  whose  surface,  unruffled 
by  any  breeze,  unrippled  by  any  current,  formed  a  polished  mirror,  in 
which  the  bordering  bushes  and  the  tallest  trees  that  grew  upon  the 
banks  were  reflected  in  minute  perfection  down  to  the  top-most  leai'. 
The  unreal  was  just  as  bright  and  perfect  as  the  real,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  the  dividing  line  between  them.  The  sky  was  full 
of  sun-set  clouds,  all  perfectly  reflected  in  the  stream,  so  that  our  little 
bark  seemed  to  have  left  the  world  and  to  be  gliding  into  a  rosy  para- 
dise, girt  with  a  verdurous  wall  of  foliage,  fit  only  for  unsullied  angels 
fresh  from  the  Presence,  or  for  that  first  pair  that  in  their  naked  in- 
nocence walked  in  the  garden  with  their  Gtod.  The  rower  stopped  his 
rowing  and  murmured  exclamations  of  delight  that  alone  broke  the 
silent  glory  of  the  scene.  It  was  my  turn  in  the  bow  and  nothing  was 
before  me  to  break  the  illusion  : 

*  Boys,  this  is  heavenly  !  Glorious  I  Magnificent  I ' 
And  thus  we  sat,  absorbed  in  admiration,  uttering  occasionally  some 
superlative,  while  thrill  after  thrill  passed  through  us,  until  the  des- 
cending sun  began  gently  to  withdraw  his  light  and  the  glittering  land- 
scape to  fade  before  our  eyes.  Then  once  more  our  boat  sprang  forward 
to  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night,  but  faithful  memory  treasured  up  this 
heavenly  vision,  and  often  since,  in  the  bright  day-time,  or  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  has  it  risen  again  before  me  to  renew  my  pleasure  and 
prove  the  truth  of  the  poet  when  he  tells  us  : 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever/ 

One  other  scene,  I  recollect,  that  formed  a  most  decided  contrast  to 
all  this.  An  easterly  storm  had  been  brewing,  and  we  had  been  rowing 
doggedly  on  all  day  under  a  dull  gray  sky.  A  raw,  suicide-prompting 
east  wind  had  been  blowing  and  we  all  felt  its  depressing  influence. 
Night  was  coming  on  and  we  were  anxious  to  know  how  many  miles 
we  had  still  to  row  to  reach  a  friendly  tavern.  Seeing  the  roof  of  a 
house  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  we  turned  the  boat  to  land  and 
I  jumped  ashore  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  knowledge.  The  land  was 
sandy  and  destitute  of  trees,  a  bare,  bleak  waste,  and  the  walking 
through  the  heavy  sand  about  as  discouraging  as  I  ever  experienced . 
Clambering  over  two  fences  and  crossing  a  road,  I  reached  the  firont  of 
the  house  and  knocked  at  the  front-door.  No  one  answered.  Looking 
more  closely  at  the  house,  I  saw  that  some  of  the  windows  had  broken 
panes,  and  the  whole  front  showed  strong  evidences  of  neglect.  I 
knocked  again,  still  more  loudly  than  before,  so  that  my  blows  rang 
with  a  hollow  sound  through  the  whole  house.  No  answer  came.  I 
heard  no  foot-step.  A  death-like  stillness  pervaded  everything,  save  ov.- 
casionally  the  low  moaning  sigh  of  the  raw  wind,  that  seemed  more 
dismal  with  the  creeping  darkness  of  the  night.  I  felt  an  uneasy  feeling 
coming  over  me,  but  resolutely  shook  it  ofl^  and  passing  through  a  dila- 
pidated gate  I  crossed  the  garden  where  weeds  as  tall  as  the  few 
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dower-bushes  tbat  were  left,  told  their  sad  story  of  neglect,  aiid  reached 
the  back  of  the  house.  Then  at  last  I  understood  it  all  The  hooie 
was  utterly  untenanted  and  the  roof  had  partly  fallen  it.  The  door, 
wide  open,  no  longer  guarded  the  sacredness  of  home.  The  intensest 
desolation  reigned  around.  Never,  save  at  the  death  of  a  relative  or 
a  friend,  do  I  remember  to  have  been  so  full  of  sadness.  An  old  home- 
stead abandoned  to  the  demon  of  decay  ;  the  family  perhaps  extinct ; 
the  last  scion  dead.  Crime,  perhaps,  had  caused  this  desolation,  and 
with  the  thought  there  came  a  creeping  horror  mingling  with  the  load 
of  sadness  that  weighed  upon  me,  which  I  endeavor^,  but  vainly,  to  get 
rid  of  So,  turning  quickly  around,  I  crossed  the  garden  and  the  road, 
and  clambering  over  the  fences,  made  a  straight  line  for  the  boat.  I 
turned  occasionally,  I  must  confess,  to  look  behind  me,  and  onoe  as  I 
did  so,  saw  a  wagon  with  two  men  in  it  moving  along  the  sandy  road. 
I  shouted  lustily  at  them  to  get  the  desired  information,  but  they  paid 
no  heed  to  all  my  shouts,  as  if  they  did  not  hear  me,  through  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  me  to  them.  They  moved  noiselessly  and  steadily 
onward,  like  figures  in  a  dream,  leaving  me  so  full  of  superstitious  fears 
that  even  when  I  reached  my  comrades  they  seemed,  as  they  stood  by 
the  boat  in  relief  against  the  gray  sky,  like  weird  figures  on  some  lone 
and  ghostly  strand.  Their  voices,  however,  reassured  me,  and  I  felt  re- 
lieved of  a  leaden  weight  as  we  pushed  off  from  that  dreary  and  deso- 
late shore. 

Are  all  such  feelings  merely  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  weather 
upon  the  nervous  system,  or  are  there  times  and  seasons  when  the 
*  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  *  has  his  bands  loosed  a  little  to  try 
the  armor  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 

In  our  intercourse  with  fhe  '  natives  of  these  regions  *  we  sometimes 
met  with  interesting  traits. 

While  we  were  sitting  one  evening  in  the  bar-room  of  a  tavern, 
curbing  our  impatient  appetites  until  supper  should  be  cooked,  a  man 
entered,  with  lus  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  a  short  piece  of 
two-inch  plank  under  his  led  arm,  and  in  his  right  hand  the  upper  part 
of  a  new  fiddle.  Afler  saying  good  evening  to  him,  the  landlord  asked : 
'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  piece  of  plank  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  see  I  'm  making  myself  a  fiddle.  I  *ve  got  the  upper  crust 
here  made,  and  I  'm  taking  home  this  piece  of  hemlock  plank  to  make 
the  under  crust.* 

*  Is  hemlock  good  for  that  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  iStr.' first  rate.' 

I  took  '  the  upper  crust '  from  his  hand  to  look  at  it,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  beautiful  and  smoothly  made  it  was.  He  staid  to 
talk  a  little  while  and  we  found  him  a  very  intelligent  man.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  invited  us  to  come  to  his  house  to  see  a  cave, 
and  we  promised  to  do  so.  Next  morning,  following  the  landlord's  di- 
rections, we  reached  the  house,  and  getting  a  candle  and  some  matches, 
our  new-found  friend  explored  with  us  the  cave.  It  was  not  very  as- 
tonishing, being  formed  by  the  over-lapping  of  the  stratified  rock,  so 
that  there  was  much  crawling  and  no  standing  up.  It  might  have  an- 
swered to  Putnamize  a  wolf,  but  not  much  more.     Far  more  worthy  of 
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regard  was  this  plain,  unpretending,  but  thoroughly  intelligent  fanner, 
who,  when  lie  wanted  a  fiddle,  took  a  piece  of  plank  and  made  one  ; 
and  whose  liouse  and  farm  showed  everywhere  such  cleanliness,  thrift, 
and  calm  comfort.  Of  such  a  class  any  country  might  well  be  proud. 
As  we  were  ajiproaching  Brattleboro,  one  of  our  trio,  more  impatient 
than  the  rest,  said  :  *  Now  we  have  not  made  thirty  miles  any  one  day, 
and  this  afternoon  we  must  get  on  to  Brattleboro.'  Such  questions 
were  always  decided  in  council  and  the  majority  of  course  carried  the 
day.  On  tliis  occasion,  however,  our  friend,  whose  college  nick-name 
was  II  Penseroso,  very  irreverently  shortened  into  Pense,  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  make  the  thirty  miles  that  we  yielded  the  point  and  agreed  to 
push  on,  even  though  we  should  have  to  become  *  borrowers  of  the  night 
for  a  dark  hour  or  twain.'  Doc.  and  I  rowed  steadily,  bantering  Pense 
about  his  anxiety  to  get  on  ;  he,  however,  tugged  fiercely  when  it  came 
his  turn,  until  about  eight  o'clock,  at  which  time  some  faint  remains  of 
day-light  were  still  lingering  in  the  sky,  and  having  missed  the  channel 
in  our  lia<to,  we  were  pulling  over  a  piece  of  rocky  bottom,  covered  by 
about  two  I'eet  of  water,  to  regain  it,  when  the  blade  of  one  of  the  scuUs 
caught  iu  a  crevice  of  the  rock  just  as  ho  was  laying  out  his  strength 
upon  it,  and,  though  of  tough  ash,  snapped  short  oil*  near  the  swivel. 
Using  one  of  the  seats  as  a  paddle,  we  made  our  way  diagonally  across 
the  stream,  approaching  the  other  bank,  where  it  formed  a  bluff  a  little 
back  IVoni  llie  river,  on  top  of  wliich  we  saw  against  the  sky  the  figure 
of  a  man. 

*  How  far  to  Brattleboro  ?  ' 

'  Well,  it 's  some  distance  yet,  and  before  you  get  there  you  've  got  to 
pass  hy  Jiovell's  rooks,  and  that 's  rather  a  ticklish  place.' 
'  Do  n't  you  think  we  could  get  through  ?  ' 

•  wen  yes,  you  might,  but  you  'd  have  to  look  sharp.* 

By  lliis  time  our  *  blulf  friend  had  come  do^vn  to  the  bank,  so  that 
we  eoiild  rouverse  more  at  our  ease.  He  was  the  ferryman  of  the  wire- 
ferry,  I  he  wirt^  of  which  stretching  over  our  heads  had  helped  to  guide 
us  to  ill."  slionv  His  Iiair  was  snow-white,  and  his  head  so  finely 
shaped  that  it  reminded  me  strongly  of  some  of  tlio  best  of  Julien's 
'  Htudi's  a  (k'ux  crayons.' 

It  was  now  tolerably  dark,  and  the  idea  of  going  down  an  unknown 
river  anionir  unknown  rocks  was  not  very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Pense  yi.'hl«Ml  nduetantly  to  *  the  force  of  circumstances,'  and  on  SLsking 
our  ol(l  iVI'mkI  if  there  were  a  house  near  that  could  afibrd  as  food  and 
shelter,  ho  said  : 

'  \V<'ll.  1  reckon  we  can  give  you  a  bed.' 

Pad!.Mkini.r  the  hoat  and  taking  out  our  scull  and  a  half,  we  followed 
the  old  man  with  our  '  impedimenta.'  Entertaining  UB  with  varied 
convor>o.  h-  '/nid.d  us  up  the  path  and  along  the  level  to  his  cottage, 
like  a  -.Mund  Phil-inon  as  he  was,  though  neither  of  us  could  claim  to 
be  .Jupit.r  (.r  '  Atlas'  jrrand-son  with  his  wings  put  off**  All  was  still 
witlun  the  house,  lor  it  was  now  dark,  but  with  the  pleasant  darkness 
of  a  sunim  T  ov^iiiiiir  when  the  light  so  lingeringly  leaves  tlie  sky  where 
it  has  rivt'l  hd  throuirh  the  day  in  all  the  glorious  brightness  of  its  power. 
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The  lowls  had  jrone  t^)  sleep  and  the  gimple  dwellers  of  the  little 
r()tt.a.L'(J  had  Ibllowed  tlii'.ir  exarnjile.  We  were  huiiprry,  it  is  true,  but 
we  (lid  not  Avisli  tlio  old  man  to  disturb  any  one  merely  to  get  us  supper. 
He  iiisisU'd,  however,  and  a  ]deasaiit,  old-womauish  voice  answered 
most  promptly  to  his  call.  The  door  of  the  inner  room  was  partly 
(•pcuod  and  a  head  covered  with  a  nip:ht-eap  thnist  out  to  reconnoitre, 
showing  hy  the  lijjht  of  a  talhiw  candle  a  wrinkled  but  pleasant  face, 
evidently  of  t)ne  jnst  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  Baucis  to  our  friend 
riiilemon.  In  that  house  th(ur  hand:<  had  in  their  youthful  years,  per- 
haps, Imh'u  joined  and  in  that  hon^c,  ])erhapE(,  hail  they  grown  old 
to«iether.*  Ap^ain  wc  protested,  but  iu  vain,  and  soon  friend  Baucis  re- 
appearinfr  in  a  ])lain  dress  of  dark  calico,  her  cap  oR]  and  her  hair  of 
alternatinsr  black  and  <?ray,  carefully  smoothed,  set  before  ua  bread, 
butter,  cliectfc,  and  milk,  her  homely,  wholesome  fare.  While  we  were 
«;atinjr.  Hnuc-is  prepared  us  where  withal  to  sleep,  and  as  I  drew  over 
me  the  frjiofrant  coverlid,  I  exclaimed  with  gfcnial  Horace,  quaintly 
translated  by  old  Cotton  : 

•  IIai'I'y  ';!  ilmt  man  that  is  fn»m  city  care 
'^.Mjiu'stiTi'il  as  tlio  ancients  wore;' 
That  with  his  own  oxen  ph)n}:hs  his  father's  lands, 
Untaintod  with  nsnriiius  bands: 
That  fn)ni  alarms  (if  war  in  quiut  sleeps ; 
Nor '«  fn^hlt'ii  with  tho  nip^inp  deeps: 
Tliat  sliuns  iili;;i(>ns  law,  and  the  pn)ud  state 
Of  Ins  more  poti-nt  neighbor's  jrate. 
Therefore,  he  eith«T  is  einj)Ioyed  tu  join 
The  pojihir  to  xhv  sproutinj^  vine, 
Prnnin;;  luxnrituis  hranchcH,  graftinpf  some 
Mitre  hopeful  ollsprinp  in  tliL-ir  room  : 
Or  else  hi^5  sjnrht  in  humble  vallevs  feasts 
With  scattrreil  troojis  of  iowinjr  boasts: 
Or  ii'liued  honey  in  line  vessels  keeps ; 
Or  shr.irs  his  snowy  tender  sheep: 
Or,  when  Autumnus  shows  his  fruitful  head 
In  thi?  nu'llow  fiehls  with  apples  covered, 
How  he  deli«rhts  to  pluck  the  "jrafted  pear 
And  ffraipes,  whose  checks  do  purple  wear  I 

Ihit  when  Ci'Kl  winter  does  the  stonns  prepare, 
And  sntiw  of  thundering  Jititkii  ; 
Then  with  his  doi;s  the  furious  boar  he  foils, 
t'lnnprlii'd  into  ohjectcd  toils: 
Or  <in  the  ftirks  extends  Ills  meshy  net 
K«  »r  prv!i'dy  t  h  ru  shes  a  decei  t . 
Tin*  fe:irful  hare,  too,  and  the  stranger  crane 
With  jrins  he  tsiki-s.  a  pleasant  ijain. 
Who  but  with  sueh  divrrsions  would  remove 
All  thi'  malii^iiant  cares  of  love 
— ,  tf  to  tlic^e  hi*  have  a  modest  s^huiso 
r«»  ntir»e  his  children,  keep  his  house. 
Such  as  the  Sahjjie  women,  or  the  tunned 
Wife  of  the  jiuinful  Apulian, 
Ti>  mako  a  j;",i.i  lire  of  dry  wood,  when  come 
From  his  hard  labnr  weary  hi»me: 
Tlu"  wanton  cattle  in  thi'ir  huoths  to  tie. 
Stripping  their  straddling  udders  dry, 
l)rawing  ihe  mu-t  fnun  Itirih  the  cleanly  rats, 
To  wa-h  down  their  unpurchased  cates. 

•  h.i.A  -is:it  anTf«.J!nieiiJnvvi.i'fl.-.i<.  ills', 
i'mil-vthuti- ea«'i. 
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So  soundly  did  wo  sleep  that,  ere  our  eyes  unlidded,  the  summer  sun 
had  beeu  two  hours  on  duty,  gilding  profusely  with  his  floods  of  gold  the 
<^reen  garments  of  the  earth  ;  and  on  arising,  we  found  that  Baucis  and 
her  little  hand-maid  had  been  up  betimes ;  for  a  plaui  hot  breakfast, 
made  savory  by  our  savage  appetites,  gave  us  its  smoking  welcome. 
The  little  Jiand-maid  was  silently  attentive  to  us,  and  Baucis  moved  to- 
aud-fro  with  motherly  care.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  at  such  old  women  ; 
their  quiet  ways  and  gentle  foot-steps  disturb  no  one  and  give  a  home 
feeling  that  warms  the  heart,  while  their  mild  eyes,  that  have  looked  on 
so  many  scones  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  tranquillize  the  spirit,  as  those  of 
'  Mary  Mother'  were  wont  (so  it  is  said)  to  do. 

After  breakfast  we  went  out  before  the  door  and  saw,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  Philemon  had  actually  taken  our  broken  'scull,'  got  the  iron 
swivel  out  of  it,  made  a  new  scuU  out  of  a  stout  limb  of  a  willow-tree, 
and  riveted  the  swivel  fast  to  it.  To  do  all  this  he  must  have  risen  at 
the  earliest  dawn  and  have  worked  smartly  every  moment  since.  On 
looking  at  our  new  scull  we  were  of  course  highly  delighted  at  this 
very  successful  wholesale  trejxinning.  As  soon  as  it  was  smoothed 
olfso  as  to  be  in  tolerable  working  condition,  we  asked  Philemon  what 
we  had  to  pay.  Straightening  up  and  looking  at  us,  he  laid  the  palm 
of  his  right  hand  upon  the  back  of  his  head  and  stroking  down  the  silver 
hairs,  said : 

'  Well,  't  aint  right  to  grind  the  faces  o'  the  unfortinate ;  I  guess  two 
i^hiUins  '11  do.' 

'  You  mean  two  shillings  for  each  of  us.' 

'  No,  two  shillins  for  the  whole.' 

*  Oh  I  no,  that  won't  do.  Just  consider.  We  have  had  supper  for 
three,  lodging  for  three,  breakfast  for  three,  and  a  new  oar.' 

At  last  we  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  two  shillings  for  each  of  us, 
and  left  him  with  many  thanks.  Such  Arcadian  simplicity  in  the  heart 
^^  Yankee-land  was  indeed  refreshing,  prompting  us  to  exclaim  with 
Ariosto  : 

Oh !  gran  bontii  de'  cavalieri  autiquil* 

and  for  a  long  time  after  '  't  aint  right  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  unforti- 
nate '  was  a  well-worn  by- word  with  us. 

When  we  came  to  Bellows  Falls  it  was  necessary  to  get  our  boat 
around  them  in  some  way  or  another.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  a 
[)ainter  hove  in  sight,  pushing  before  him  the  short  frame  on  two  wheels 
which  house-painters  use  to  carry  their  long  ladders  on.  A  bargain  wels 
<()on  struck  with  the  possessor  of  this  machine,  who  engaged  to  *  tote  ' 
our  boat  right  through  the  village  and  launch  her  safely  on  the  other 
side.  Ho  did  so,  and  we  followed  on  behind  in  sober  march  with  feel- 
ings, I  imagine,  much  akin  to  those  of  dismounted  dragoons.  I  mention 
the  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  future  '  voyageurs.' 

At  Northampton,  staying  over  for  a  day,  we  saw  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Hoi  yoke  a  long  bend  of  the  river,  the  troublesome  navigation  of 
which  might  bo  avoided  if  one  could  only  drag  our  flat-bottomed  skiff 
over  a  narrow  neck  of  land.     We  marked  the  spot  where  the  neck  was 
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narrowest,  and  on  reaching  it  next  morning,  ran  the  boat  ashore,  took 
out  the  baggage,  and  putting  our  strength  upon  the  chain,  soon  slid  her 
over  the  grass  and  launched  her  once  more  in  her  adopted  element. 
Singularly  enough,  the  next  spring  there  came  a  strong  freshet  which 
cut  across  exactly  in  the  track  of  our  boat,  thus  making  a  new  channel 
for  the  stream,  which  still  exists. 

At  Hadley  we  left  the  river,  arriving  there  just  at  dark,  and  were 
aided  in  finding  a  place  to  secure  Red-Bird,  as  well  as  escorted  to  the 
tavern  by  a  pohte  Yankee-boy  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age.  Though 
in  a  round  jacket,  and  plainly  dressed,  he  displayed,  during  the  short 
time  that  we  saw  him,  all  the  ease  and  grace  that  mark  the  highest 
polish.  Pleasant  tones,  graceful  gestures,  thoughtful  kindness,  all  were 
there  without  any  primness  or  affectation.  Was  he  indeed  of  highly 
polished  parents,  or  was  he  one  of  those  singular  instances  one  some- 
times meets  of  innate  good  breeding,  founded  on  a  finer  organization, 
kept  up  and  improved  by  a  clear  appreciation  of  *  the  fitness  of  things  ? ' 
I  know  not ;  for,  after  conducting  us  to  the  tavern,  receiving  our  thanks 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  courtier,  and  bidding  us  a  pleasant  *  good 
night,'  ho  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

In  the  morning,  while  '  settling '  with  the  landlord,  we  tried  to  get 
him  to  allow  us  a  fair  price  for  our  boat.  To  understand  this  scene, 
you  must  imagine  the  bar-room  of  a  Yankee  tavern,  with  the  stout  land- 
lord behind  the  bar  among  his  embottled  Lares  and  Penates ;  some 
morning-loungers,  mostly  '  in  their  shirt  sleeves,'  leaning  in  various  atti- 
tudes, or  sitting  on  chairs  tilted  up  against  the  wall.  Among  the  latter 
was  an  old  dried-up  little  man,  with  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  looking  out 
from  a  face  full  of  wrinkles,  who  soon  took  part  in  our  conversation 
with  the  host.  We  had  our  knapsacks  on  oiu:  backs  and  were  in  a 
huny  to  settle  up  and  be  ofi'.  The  landlord  was  slow  to  understand 
the  good  qualities  of  Red-Bird,  notwithstanding  our  eloquent  enumera- 
tion of  them,  and  the  little  old  man,  sitting  all  in  a  heap,  with  his  heels 
tucked  up  on  the  rung  of  his  chair,  actually  commenced  a  regular  cross- 
examination  of  us,  and  continued  it  until  I  turned  to  him  and  said  : 

*  Why  so  ?     Do  you  think  we  stole  the  boat  ?  ' 

'  Should  n't  wonder,'  Was  the  polite  response.  We  burst  out  into  a 
laugh  of  course,  but  the  old  man's  visage  retained  all  its  Draconian 
severity  and  liis  mind  remained, 

*  Like  Tenerilfe  or  Atlas  unremovcd.' 

The  weight  of  the  public  safety  was  pressing  like  a  heavy  burthen  upon 
him,  and  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  convictions  by  the  light  laugli 
of  three  suspected  strangers. 

The  landlord  allowed  us  a  dollar  for  Red-Bird,  saying  that  he  had  no 
use  for  it  himself,  but  his  girls  might  want  to  take  a  '  ride  *  down  the 
river.  We  would  much  have  preferred  to  have  presented  it  to  our 
polite  young  friend  of  the  previous  evening,  but  we  did  not  know  his 
name,  and  the  landlord  could  not  designate  him  from  our  description. 
We  closed,  therefore,  with  his  offer,  and  so  we  parted  from  her.  How 
much  pleasure  had  been  ours  within  her  sloping  sides  !  How  often 
had  the  whole  world  been  arranged  and  rearranged  within  her  I   What 
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ar^uineutalive  battles  had  been  ibufrlit  by  keen  and  practised  dispu- 
tants I  And  how  tlie  elastic  ball  of  wit,  urged  by  alternate  hands,  had 
flown  to-antl-lro,  with  hops,  and  skips,  and  most  unexpected  rebounds. 
We  left  her  with  rojrret,  '  but  so  the  fates  decreed,'  and  our  free  foot- 
steps pressed  the  i)cdestiian's  j)ath  once  more.  Along  well-kept  roads 
and  across  the  vclvit  sward  of  village-greens,  girt  with  high  arching 
elms  and  bowory  willows,  stopping  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  every 
little  hill  to  look  down  upon  some  thrifty  fann,  or  some  fresh  scene  ol' 
verdant  glory,  wo  reached  at  length  the  city  of  Hartford,  so  changed 
now  i'roin  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hooker  and  of  Haynes. 

A  steam-boat  carried  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  close  of 
a  fine  suniincr  day,  emptied  us  into  a  full  steamer  that  plied  upon  the 
^ound.  xSt)  berths  were  to  be  had,  so  that  we  were  apparently  doomed 
to  walk  the  deck  all  niiiht.  After  a  while,  however,  my  two  comrades 
found  the  loose  corner  of  a  spare  sail,  and  stowed  themselves  away 
under  its  iViLiully  shelter,  lying  close  and  making  room  for  me  also  ;  but 
I  did  not  wish  to  impose  on  their  good-nature,  and  therefore  turned 
onc«.«  more  to  pcranihulate  the  moon-lit  deck. 

Ohscrvinir  an  individual  stretched  out  upon  the  planks,  and  enjoying 
a  jnllow  in  the  shape  of  a  large  bag,  I  said  to  him  : 

•  Nciirhbor,  that  bag  looks  as  if  it  were  largo  enougli  to  hold  two 
iieads.' 

'  Oh  !  yt^s  ! '  answered  ho  with  ready  hospitality.     *  Plenty  of  room.' 

So,  '  horizontal izing  my  corjwrosity,'  I  appropriated  the  unoccupied 
end.  and  >tn'lched  myself  out  on  tlic  opposite  side  of  the  bag;  but  soon, 
alas  !  too  soon  did  I  discover  the  reason  Avhy  it  had  been  so  severely  let 
aloni'.  and  why  my  friendly  host  soon  after  rose  and  left.  The  bag  was 
tnll  ol  raw  j)otat()c-i.  and  each  one  of  tho.se  obdurate  subterraneans  in- 
si>te(i  nj)un  making  the  most  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
back  ol  my  neck  and  my  head.  While  I  was  twisthig  and  turning,  and 
shiftinnr  oft  my  Meary  side,'  a  female  figure  stopped  its  perambula- 
tions nrar  n;o  and  said  something  to  mewhichldid  not  distinctly  hear. 
Pn'Muiiin::  that  she  wa^^  .-earching  for  her  mislaid  husband,  1  inibrmed 
In-r.  v<'ry  r<'Ln»'tliilly  «>f  course,  that  I  was  not  the  happy  man,  and  she 
imiii'' liat.'ly  hft   me  to  enjoy  my  Spartan  couch  and  nigged  pillow. 

S"..ii  al'"!".  tirc<l  ol'  snch  'enjoyment,'  I  resumed  my  wanderings, 
stn«l\iti:/  ill.'  w.itrr  an<l  the  sky,  until  the  moon-light  slowly  gave  place 
to  <l;iy-liLdii.  and  wc  nearcd  tlie  Empire  City.  We  had  left  it  in  a 
sli-ani  !i(i  It  In. in  the  W(.'st  side,  and  we  now  retunied  to  it  on  the  east. 
Wliih-  a|ijtrn.i(liiiiir  the  wliarf,  wo  stood  among  the  foremost  of  the 
sol.  r-1  'm;,|,i::  crnwd,  my.'^elf  perhaps  as  sober  as  the  rest,  until  my  eye 
caML'hi  th;it  nt  a  MKidel  young  sailor  standing  high  up  on  the  bulwarks 
ot  a  tall  A\\\\.  win»  was  looking  down  upon  us  with  a  most  amused 
r..;nii  ii.iii.-.'.  Tnrninir  toward  the  faces  of  the  crowd  just  awaked  from 
.-Ir.  p.  ;in<i  in  th.'  di-array  of  a  hasty  toilet,  all  staring  intently  at  the 
Hock-lniT..  1).  inr.'  n-,  I  saw  the  reason  of  his  smile,  and  shared  the  fun 
with  h.iii. 

S.  Ml.  h'lw.'v.r.  the  tranir-plank  was  put  out,  and,  thronging  through 
lln'  n  iir.w  LMtL'-way,  we  all  scattered  to  our  several  home?,  thus  end- 
inLMwM'y. lays  that  I  nuist  ever  consider  among  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
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V         SHADOW         HOUSE. 

No  hoanl  of  jjelf  have  I, 
No  sliip^,  nor  stoH'S,  nor  binds, 
r  labor  lor  my  daily  brt-ad 
With  hard  and  honest  hands; 
And  yet  I  owii  a  nobler  wealth 
Tliau  mines  of  p^oldeu  sunds. 

Unmarked,  the  wheels  roll  round ; 
Unheard,  the  liannncr  swings; 
My  ehainless  fancy  ever  dwells 
Willi  more  coni^enial  things; 
Ant  I  over  all  the  lovely  earth, 
Fiieth  on  tiasliing  wings. 

C/Omc  on  some  iiuiet  day, 
WliL'n  o'er  the  rippUng  stream, 
The  sunlight  and  the  shadows  play 
Like  laneies  through  a  dream ; 
And  Punmier  glories  all  around 
In  radiant  clu-sten*  gleam. 

Along  the  river  s  bank, 

Up  through  a  sluided  lane, 

Where  graecful  locusts  stretch  beside 

Vast  tiolds  of  goldon  grain ; 

And  ijlosisoms  from  tlie  hawthorn  hedge 

Come  down  in  fragrant  rain; 

Then  down  a  geutlo  slope. 

Across  a  crystal  run, 

Where  in  the  earliest  days  of  sprmg, 

Sweet  violets,  one  by  one, 

«')pcn  among  the  velvet  moss 

Their  blue  eyes  to  tlic  sun; 

nevond  the  running  brook, 

A  hundred  rods  or  more, 

And  now  we  stand  upon  ray  lantl. 

And  at  my  cottage-door, 

A  lidry  i-ottage  wliite  Jis  snow. 

With  roses  climbing  o'er. 

Three  blithe  and  hap])y  hearts 

Fill  tlie  di'ar  household  band;     . 

Love  gilds  our  home  through  all  its  halls 

Witii  its  celestial  hand; 

And  IV-aoe  and  Joy,  unwearyuig  guests 

Dwell  in  our  Eden  land. 

Out  tlirougli  Die  stately  trees, 

Viiu  s(^e  the  river  nni, 

N'ow  rullK-d  in  the  sweeping  breeze, 

Now  ;rliltering  iti  the  sun ; 

Now  heaving  hiirh  its  mimic  seas, 

^Scowling,  convulsed,  and  dun. 
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Before  my  cottajro  door 

A  lawn  of  Kinootlicst  grass 

Slopes  downward  to  a  little  lake, 

Whose  water  shines  like  glai?s ; 

And  round  it3  borders  shrubs  and  flowers 

( f  row  in  a  tangled  mass. 

Amid  its  limpid  depths 

In  radiant  eohort^s  gli  jo 

Ten  thousand  fishes,  green  and  gold, 

And  many  hues  beside ; 

And  ho  who  dares  to  angle  there, 

May  wo  that  wretch  betide. 

On  yon  old  massy  log, 

In  golden  August  days, 

Six  black  and  mailed  turtles  sit, 

And  solemnly  they  gaze, 

As  up  and  down  with  drowsy  swell 

Their  mossy  palace  sways. 

Birds  of  a  hundred  hues, 

My  aviarj'  stock; 

And  music,  that  poor  caged  things 

May  never  hope  to  mock. 

Through  all  its  fragrant  alleys  rmgs, 

From  God's  sweet  clianting  flock. 

Their  flashing  pinions  boat 

Against  no  prison  bars ; 

No  wired,  cramped,  and  cruel  cage 

Their  glad  disporting  mars ; 

J  Jut  through  the  leaves  they  glance  and  gleam. 

Like  winged,  wandering  stars. 

The  radiant  sky  its  roof, 

The  velvet  grass  its  floor, 

Where  sparkling  waters,  clear  and  sweet. 

In  glad  profusion  pour ; 

They  may  touch  its  ample  bounds, 

Although  to  Heaven  tliey  soar. 

Soon  as  the  golden  day 

Comes  flashing  o'er  the  Wlls, 

Burst  forth  from  tree,  and  bush,  and  spray. 

To!i  thousand  chants  and  trills, 

And  till  the  evening  sky  is  gray. 

Their  joy  the  valley  fills. 

Then  comes  the  whip-poor-will, 
That  lone,  mysterious  wight, 
Whose  piercing,  wild,  and  wailing  ct}', 
Through  all  the  solemn  night, 
Seems  like  the  plaining  of  a  soul 
With  awful  sin  bedight. 

Thank  God  for  noble  trees  I 
How  stately,  strong,  and  grand, 
These  bannered  giants  lift  their  crests, 
O'er  all  our  beauteous  land! 
Palsied  the  arm  that  needless  smites ; 
Withered  the  Vandal  hand. 
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Look  on  yon  glorious  shaft  I 

That  gorgeous  crown  of  leaves  I 

That  pino  hath  seen  three  hundred  year?, 

Uil)cn  hke  garnered  i^Iioaves ; 

Unshaken  yet,  hid  kingly  spire 

The  cT}*stal  heaven  cleaves. 

Von  twain  of  gnarled  oaks, 

Keep  watch  above  tho  graves, 

Wliore  bronzed  and  savage  mourners  cuino 

To  la\'  their  stricken  braves ; 

'When  o^er  their  ancient  land  tirat  broko 

Tho  white  man's  bloody  waves. 

Lo  I  the  grand  gothic  elms, 

Like  vjist  cathednd  i)ilc8, 

l..ook  how  tlirough  groined  and  graceful  roof 

Tlie  braided  sunlight  smiles; 

Whilo  winds,  with  noble  organ  tones.. 

Iloll  through  their  rocking  aisles. 

I*ull  down  your  mortared  piles, 

Ui-niodel  or  deface ; 

Mar  lu  ye  will,  your  own  poor  plans, 

O  fell  destnictivo  race  I 

But  spare  the  irec%  which  yo  cann'A, 

And  (lOD  iciUiiot  replace. 

A  broad  phizza  nins 

All  round  my  cottage  walls, 

WhcrL'  sit  we  on  long  summer  cvos 

Till  slumber  softly  calls  ; 

And  mid-night  counts  tho  watching  worlds 

Tliat  liglit  her  sombre  lialls. 

"NVe  see  celestial  moons 

Invade  the  realms  of  stars. 

Now,  cutting  through  their  shining  ranks 

like  golden  scimitars ; 

Or  calm  and  glorious  riding  high 

Fn  sfilver-curtaiucd  cars. 

We  watch  the  thunder  kings 

Marshal  their  legions  dun. 

And  rush  on  fierce  and  rapid  wings 

Out  on  the  mighty  sun. 

We  hear  the  thunders  of  tho  strife, 

Wo  see  the  battlo  won. 

From  our  serene  retreat, 

We  mark  the  awful  fray, 

J  Tow  like  a  glorious  paladin, 

Figlit.s  the  briglit  king  of  day; 

His  golden  sluifts  how  keen  and  fleet 

They  rivo  the  masses  gray. 

Tlio  mantle  of  the  storm, 
With  tattered  fringes  streams, 
By  lightning  lingers  broidercd  o'er 
With  golden  rays  and  gleams, 
Whirled  by  the*  troops  of  rushing  wiuda, 
III  hideous  writhing  seams. 
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But  soon  the  demon  ranks 

Are  hurled  hi  panic  rout, 

And  bursting  through  their  shattered  flanks. 

Their  victor  god  sliines  out, 

Wliilo  earth  applauds  the  victory, 

With  wild  exulting  sliout. 

The  world  is  wondrous  fair, 

0  yo  dull  moping  clods  I 

Her  suns  and  seas,  her  singing  air, 

Her  green  and  waving  woods. 

Up  1  pluck  the  jewels  from  her  hair. 

And  stride  her  soil  like  gods. 

For  us  the  march  of  stars. 

For  us  the  breezy  tunes, 

For  us  pile  up  their  flowery  cars 

The  fair  and  fragrant  Junes ; 

And  earth  with  sister  bands  of  worlds 

Tn  hymns  subUmo  communes. 
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FAMILIARLY    NABRATKD    BT    HIHSELP. 
NUMIJER    ELKVRN. 


IN     wnicn    MACS    ATTEi^Da    AN    DNDBR-CRUST    FREE-LOVE    SOIREE. 

Well,  my  illustrious  friends,  here  we  are  again.  Not  being  one  of 
your  'cute  sort  who  write  up  to  the  pattern,  or  rather  being  a  sort  of 
smuggler's  *  fence  *  in  literature  instead  of  a  regular  mercantile  con- 
signee, it  is  very  likely  that  I  don't  work  up  to  the  Highstorical  Rat- 
torix  according  to  Gunter,  when  I  begin  a  fresh  heat  with  such  a 
slewtoration.  For,  as  it  just  strikes  me,  we  ain't  here  again  altogether- 
some  and  in-a-lump-ically,  by  a  double-headed  jug-fuU.  You,  all  of 
you,  won't  light  on  this  chapter  all  in  a  minute  and  at  the  same  place, 
and  even  if  the  companies  would  let  me  rush  Sloper  at  you  on  the  scan- 
mag-netic  telegraph,  there  are  a  great  many  who  could  n't  be  hit  before 
tea-time.  Some  of  you  won't  preponderate  over  these  Observations  for 
a  month  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  publisher  has  been  slinging  a 
letter  at  me  saying  that  he  must  have  the  *  copy'  in  hand,  inside  of 
ninety-six  hours  —  a  request  which  I  (not  being  one  of  your  'cute  sort) 
may-be  do  n't  understand,  but  which,  as  it  stands,  I'  11  be  shot  if  I  admire, 
seeing  as  I  don't  intend  to  copy  what  I  'm  going  to  send  him  from  no 
l)ook  *  whatsomever,'  but  to  write  it  all,  as  I  have  always  done  from 
the  beginning,  out  of  my  own  heq4,  I  know  that  the  regular  old  hands 
in  the  literature  business  generally  do  copy  a  good  deal  (especially  the 
poets)  out  of  other  books,  and  perhaps  that 's  the  way  the  printers  got 
to  thinking  it  was  all  hooked,  whether  it  was  or  not,  and  so  called  it 
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■  copy.'     The  fact  is,  since  I  took  to  authorising,  I  find  that  I  leam 
somcthinfr  new  evcrj*  day. 

Aprotrpow  of  which  1  remcmher  once  being  in  the  printing-office  of 
the  Biimblvbu^s  litis^stirrcr  a?f(l  Dnjurnal  Cfqyper-Pot  of  Fine  ArU, 
PoUfivs,  Mfisir.,  Fropncty,  Rdij^ion,  and  the  Ring.  While  there  1 
heard  one  man  say  to  another  :  *  Jim,  you  've  got  a  fat  take  I '  Thinks 
I,  *  Iktc  's  a  wrinkle  to  be  had  —  let 's  h)ok  and  see  what  a  '  take'  ia.' 
And  it  was  a  take  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  for  it 
was  a  picco  out  from  an  original  article  in  Mr.  Dick  Willis'es  Musical 
World,  anil  which  was  being  printed  for  an  original  leader  in  the  Rag- 
stir  re  r.  It  was  being  taken  bodily  and  boned  like  a  tnrkey.  And  bo  I 
learned  why,  wlion  one  editor  takes  an  editorial  from  another,  the 
pieces  into  which  they  cut  it  to  ])rint  are  called  ^  takes.'  And  the 
lUiiistirrer  man  is  ii*t  the  only  editor  I  know  of  who  has  a  taking  way 
with  liim. 

But  all  of  this  isn't  what  I  was  going  on  to  say  —  which  was 
that  I  and  my  readers  ain't  '  here  again.'  though  Mace  Sloper  said  so. 
Some  of  you  may  run  your  eyes  against  tncse  lines  in  a  month,  some  in 
six  montlis,  some  in  a  year  —  ,irr/*-acious  I  —  perhaps  a  himdred  years 
from  now,  when  the  wliole  world  will  be  changed  into  something  rip- 
roariou^ly  cumluinblcd  out  of  its  present  shape,  a  few  of  these  leaves 
will  be  road  by  some  clever  follow  who  has  discovered  them  in  an  old 
garret  —  if  so  be  that  any  old  garrets  will  still  exist  in  that  great  mile- 
anyuni  a«i:o  —  and  bo  spotted  as  one  of  the  original  specimens  of  Sloper 
ism.  What  a  man 's  once  got  down  in  type  ho  vuiy  have  down  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  come  —  there's  no  getting  it  out  —  and  when 
it  'b  been  s])rinklcd  round  as  suporpromiscuously  as  the  Kmckerbockee 
is  apt  to  be,  Irom  California  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  the  idea  is  a  scan" 
one.  Any  v.ay,  il'  any  gocKl  lcll(»w,  a  century  from  now,  ever  sliouh/ 
happen  to  turnover  an  odd  leaf  of  Slojwr,  let  him  remember  that  Mace, 
if  he  ^//'/  wear  a  stove-pi i^e  black-shiny  hat,  and  7cas  accoutred  gen- 
erally in  the  anticpiatod  rig  of  the  great-great-grandfathers  of  1856,  and 
if  he  (tiff  talk  in  a  queer  old-fasliicned  style,  and  mighty  bad  of  its  kind 
at  that,  and  noways  up  with  the  age,  mean  as  tlio  age  was;  and, 
(inally.  if  he  was  a  rumbnnctious  old  turnip,  generally  spdiikiug,  he  still 
was  fj/fc  of  'em,  and  right  side  up,  whatever  o'clock  it  was.  And  Ihii 
at  loasi  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  ;  for  I,  for  one,  don't  believe  that  the 
world  will  over  got  so  old  or  so  tinurt  but  what  a  brick  will  be  a  hrick, 
no  mntlrr  trhni  he  It  red,  and  that  though  tlie  correct  style  of  illuminated 
owls  are  never  ovor-jdenty.  yet  tliat  there  'II  always  be  a  few  left  of  the 
same  sort  to  all  eternity,  who,  whenever  they  turn  Sloper  out,  will 
count  iiim  in.  Certain  sure  it  is,  tliat  Mace  counts  all  his  readers  in  on 
tills  lino,  and  never  calculates  for  an  instant  that  there  's  one  among 
em  who  is  n't  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  swallowed  an  oyster  or  went  a 
double-hoa-lor  without  winking.  Go  it,  my  sous  !  you're  all  down  on 
the  IVoo-list  — '  <lo(l  rot  the  expense,  says  Deadhead  I  * 

Ihit  to  pro])ol  —  poo})le  do  turn  up  sometimes  about  B»  queer  now-a- 
(lavs  as  tlioy  <!an  a  liundred  year.^  before  or  behind  time  —  and  a  sample 
of  it  oanij'  in  my  way  no  further  ago  than  yesterday.  And  the  grain 
of  the  <[»lit  was  this  : 
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I  had  just  dropped  into  the  New- York  Hotel  to  look  up  a  rail-road 
man  from  Chicago,  when,  as  I  came  out,  I  saw  a  not  very  extra-dressed, 
gray-haired,  black- whiskered  man  of  fifty,  with  a  bad  sudden  sort  of 
keen  glance,  always  going  from  one  side  to  another,  as  if  his  eyes  were 
hyenas  in  cages,  and  always  walking  about  uneasy  from  one  comer  to 
the  other.  But  when  any  thing  caught  his  eyes  in  front,  they  flashed 
right  up,  and  puckered  up  too,  under  his  gray  old  bushes  of  heavy  eye- 
brows, as  if  he  were  chock  full  of  mad,  and  suspicious  that  what  he 
looked  at  was  something  to  be  plumb-lined  and  kept  shy  of. 

When  Mace  Sloper  catches  looks  of  the  *  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  ' 
sort,  or  the  *  what  rascality  are  you  at  ?  '  kind,  he  always  bluffs  them 
down.  Living  as  long  as  I  Ve  done  in  New- York,  I  ought  to  have 
more  sense.  But  I  have  n't.  A  blower  of  an  old  fogy,  who  spreads  in 
the  English  style,  and  gives  me  a  hard  old  look,  do  n't  generally  take 
much  that  hand  on  me.  In  desperate  cases  I  tip  an  awlul  wink  ;  but 
whatever  the  case  is,  I  believe  that  decent  people  vnll  regulate  their 
looks  as  much  as  their  language  —  a  rule  which  young  puppies  and  old 
blackguards  living  at  hotels  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart,  and  not  sup- 
pose that  every  lady  and  gentlemen  is  to  be  looked  at  like  a  show, 
because  they  happen  to  sit  at  the  same  table. 

Well,  the  fine-looking  old  buffer  above  described,  went  both  eyes  ou 
me  as  we  met,  in  the  most  disgusting  style,  and  I  reprospectualized 
back  at  him  in  a  manner  which  he  apparently  discovered  was  mutually 
revolting,  for  he  flung  back  his  head  as  a  millionaire  merchant  might 
do,  if  told  by  his  errand-boy  to  *  dry-up  I '  and  looked  at  me  like  boiled- 
down  dunderblix. 

*  Old  fellow  I '  thought  I,  '  a  little  nose-pulUng  and  a  small  kick 
would  bo  a  good  thing  for  your  disorder  I '  For  I  must  say  that  in  all 
my  life  I  never  saw  a  human  being  show  such  symptoms  of  sass. 

When  all  at  once.  Old  Limberlicks  dropped  his  constabulary  deport- 
ment»  and  turning  up  his  nose  to  heaven,  as  if  very  grateful  for  some- 
thing that  he  did  n't  quite  like  the  smell  of,  he  cried  with  an  accent 
that  had  more  affectation  in  it  than  affection  : 

*  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  ' 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  says  I ;  '  but  on  the  whole  I  'm  inclined  to  think 
you'd  better  not.' 

'  It  is  Sloper  I  *  he  cried.  '  Sloper,  the  genius  ;  Sloper,  the  remarka- 
ble man  :  the  Sloper  who  —  ah  —  has  made  his  little  Ibrtiu'  by  his  own 
nobul  iudestry. 

'  Dry  up,'  1  answered.     *  When  did  you  'scape  from  the  Island  ?  ' 

*  0  Sloper  I  —  lia'ave  you  fergot  your  old  fren'  —  he  that  boarded 
with  ye  at  Mrs.  Mackarel's  —  ha'ave  you  forgot  Jorum  Wytles  ?' 

And  by  this  time  I  begiui  to  spot  the  subject,  and  remembered  a  long 
time  before,  when  Mace  was  young  in  New- York,  and  had  more  hopes 
than  dollars,  and  used  to  think  that  a  diimer  at  Willard's  or  Bunkers 
was  a  high  old  blow-out  to  dream  over  —  and  in  those  days  Mace  re- 
sided at  Mrs.  Mackarel's,  and  there  too  resided  Jorum  Wytles,  who  was 
a  sort  of  half-teacher,  half-preacher,  who  professed  to  know  short-hand, 
and  was  up  to  just  as  much  legerdemain  and  'only  innocent'  tricks 
with  cards,  and  had  so  many  stories  to  tell  about  the  scandolorous  way 
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ho  had  been  iinpost-il  upon  by  the  world,  that  Maco  Sloper,  after  three 
days*  acquaiiitaiiGO,  took  to  locldnsr  up  his  few  small  chattels  at  all  times 
with  tiic  utmost  aciuiracy.  Nolhinp:,  however,  ever  turned  up  missing, 
<»xcept  Mr.  AVytlcs  himself,  who,  after  mysteriously  receiving  an  im- 
iiieuse  mnnher  of  calls  from  *  serious '  looking  folks,  most  of  them 
women,  and  after  holdinsr  a  hlest  convention  every  night  in  his  room, 
liiially  departed,  leaving  behind  him  a  bill,  paid  by  a  brother  of  his 
Hock,' and  the  reputation  of  liaving  founded  a  sect  known  as  the  *  Bob- 
liers' — the  . said  s<.ct  being  reputed  to  hold  views  diUbring  somewhat 
fxlensively  i'rom  tlio.^c  held  by  Christians,  and  to  go  a  great  wa}'s  in 
tact  in  setliiiir  up  the  Rov.  Mr.  AA'ytles  himself  as  a  divinity. 

I  'ill  not  Clio  of  your  *cutc  sort,  but  I  had  no  trouble  in  squeezing  Old 
Wytles  out  dry  us  a  sponge.  As  a  general  rule,  scamps  that  do  n't  hold 
more  than  he  does,  are  ea?y  emptied.  It  is  queer,  but  it 's  a  fact,  that 
I  hey  ahvjiys  are  uiiea.^y  to  show  themselves  oil'  in  their  true 'colors  to 
>!()me  boily.  They  have  to  ])ilc  the  hypocrite  on  so  strong  among  the 
railhful  that  it 's  a  relief  to  thern  to  blow  ofl*  among  the  *  wicked  ;*  and 
Wytle:*,  who  at  once  grabbed  at  me  for  a  convert,  could  n't  hold  in  his 
mean,  spiteful  contempt  of  human  nature,  and  his  dirty  pride  in  being 
at  hoiiKi  in  humbuL^,  though  it  was  to  any  thing  but  his  ad^tuitage.  I 
(oiiiid  that  ?ince  wo  j)arted  he  had  run  through  all  the  isms  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  not  sliulying  of  'em  like  a  scholar,  but  just  circling  round 
the  edge,  and  ruuniug  'em  all  to  the  ground  out  of  hand  in  lectures  and 
i^ermniis,  and  exhibitions  to  iniiko  money.  Ho  had  tried  on  phrenology 
and  animal  magnelology.  and  biolog}%  homopathicology,  terrorcnlture, 
the  water-cure,  physiomahogany,  astrology,  skyromantics,  and  show- 
tlie-face-ol-your-fiiture-husband.  He  had  been  a  retired  clergyman, 
who.^e  sands  of  life  were  most  run  out,  and  who  wanted  to  give  a  cure 
li)r  nervous  complaints  ibr  the  love  of  humanity  and  thr^  postage- 
stamps.  He  Juui  pivached  pliysiology  and  socialism,  highstericks,  short 
pt'tticoats,  and  transiiulentalism.  and  had  at  last  brought  up  as  High 
1.1  rand  Prophet  and  iSomething  More  of  a  new  religion,  which,  as  near 
as  I  could  make  out,  was  a  mixture  of  Wakcman  or  wake  woman  up 
iloclrine,  rolled  into  spiritualitsm,  spiced  with  Free  and  Easy  Love,  and 
blasphemed  up  with  any  amount  of  perverted  tJ^cripturo. 

Not  being  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  it  isn't  for  Mace  Sloper  to  say  what 
is  or  i.-5  n't  sen.siblc  among  all  the  new  dodges  of  the  day.  There 's 
many  a  good  notion  whieli  ran  round  promiscuously  loose  as  an  ism, 
until  it  was  cauglil  and  hi  led  down,  and  turned  out  as  a  good  egg  by 
sirholars  and  Kcientifjc  folks.  But  Old  AVytles  was  no  man  of  science,  or 
scholar,  but  a  confounded  humbug,  who  caught  up  every  thing  before 
it  was  half-ripe,  and  whether  it  had  any  thing  good  in  it  or  not,  was 
sure  to  make  it  right  away  half-rotten.  He  did  n  t  care  for  any  thing, 
despised  books,  antl  went  in  for  low  tricks  and  putting  people  down  1^ 
any  sort  of  humbug. 

The  sect  which  he  had  got  up  called  themselves  the  Holyites;  but 
some  of  the  outsiders,  mnking  fim  of  the  name  of  the  prophet,  had  named 
them  Colil-W'ittlc-ites,  of  which  that  great  and  good  man  complained 
considerable,  since  his  name  he  said  ought  to  be  pronounced  Wy  —  ties, 
and  not  Wittles.     '  But  yc  know,  Mr.  Sloper,  that  the  enxighteous  pre- 
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vail,  but  attend  our  worship,  and  wha-an  the  Speret  discendeth,  ye  11 
sec  that  we  ha-a-vent  cold  vitals  nor  vittles  nayther.  The  sperits  are 
our  me-anes  of  gra-ace,  Sloper  ;  they  are  the  harmonies,  and  wha-an  ye 
git  a-hold  of  tha-em,  they  '11  warm  yo  up  like  a  ten-pla-ate  stove.*  And 
here  Prophet  Wytlcs  leered  and  looked  at  me  as  ugly  as  green  pison, 
and  the  hyena  eyes  rolled  all  over,  and  the  gray  eye-brows  came  over 
them,  and  I  felt  that  if  I,  Mace  Sloper,  had  been  as  green  as  some  poor 
girls  are,  that  the  Prophet  might  have  felt  like  a  black  snake  fastmat- 
iug  a  hummiii'  bird.  As  it  was,  any  body  who  had  seen  Sloper's  look 
back,  mitrht  have  thought  that  he  was  as  much  hyena  as  the  old  man. 
There  was  something  in  the  old  devil  which  woke  up  all  the  ugly  in  a 
vin?i  —  but  which  might  have  acted  awful  when  brought  to  bear,  day 
in  and  day  out,  on  weak  people. 

'  Ye  '11  come  to-night,  Sloper,  and  he-ar  the  wor-rks  of  the  sperets, 
and  le-arii  how  Jorum  Wytles  the  Ma-an,  has  ris  above  the  a^angels 
through  the  llar-mouies.  It 's  the  Har-monies  does  it,  Sloper.  Come 
and  be  sa-anctified  I  Come  and  worship  with  the  sisters  who  ha-ave 
growu  couioly  through  gittin'  their  Har-monies.  And  you  *ve  got  your 
own  little  fortun'  —  ha-ay  ?  —  by  ye  'ro  a-own  industry,  and  ca-an  give 
time  to  eiiiprovin  ye-cre  speret !  Come  a-long,  Sloper,  and  take  a 
ha-aud  with  the  Bles-sed  I ' 

Wliere  s  there  's  any  thing  queer  turns  up.  Mace  generally  counts  him- 
self iu,  and  therefore  he  found  himself  that  evening  steering  along  with 
Prophet  Wytles  to  what  that  gentleman  called  the  Temple,  which  was, 
however,  not  exactly  in  the  regular  Temple  style,  seeing  that  it  was 
only  a  seroud  story  back-room  in  Grand-street.  The  cellar  in  front, 
unilernt^nth,  had  a  great  burning  red  transparency  by  the  entrance, 
marked  Oystkus,  but  which  had  an  idea  of  something  infernal  about  it, 
and  made  me  think  that  niay-be  the  oysters  came  from  Hell  Gate, 
wliile  I  remembered  the  ground-floor  as  connected  with  *  policy*  opera- 
tions.    Up-stairs  went  we. 

Tliere  was  a  hungr)'- looking  man  in  a  smash-hat,  half-a-yard  of 
beard  and  mustashes,  and  a  long,  seedy  over-coat,  standing  in  the 
eutry  by  a  (l(X)r.  and  to  him  AVytlcs  handed  me  over,  while  he  made 
tracks  himself  l()r  another  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  Without 
much  ado.  Smash  Hat  opened  the  door,  and  I  found  myself  among  the 
*  Holy-ites.'  The  room  was  hung  all  around  with  heavy  white  cloth,  by 
the  direction  of  the  tperits,'  as  I  heard  afterwards,  *  to  enforce  a  pure, 
moral  cxauij^le  '  —  aud  perhaps,  also,  to  keep  any  of  the  *  holy  music  ' 
from  being  lieard  by  the  unconverted.  Around  the  room,  standing  up 
in  little  bnnchcs,  talking,  or  laying  round  loose  in  spota,  in  great  arm- 
chairs, or  broad  cushioned  benches,  were  the  faithful  —  and  a  mighty 
mixed -up  party  they  were.  I  had  supposed,  from  Wytle*s  coarse  way 
and  iieiicral  -tyle,  that  those  whom  he  took  in  must  be  the  lowest  of 
the  most  vnlirar  —  but  I  found  myself  mistaken.  Some  of  the  men 
seemed  to  be  rather  better  class,  some  of  the  order  looked  quite  well  to 
do  and  respectable  —  none  of  'em  were  really  rowdy  —  wliile  the 
women,  who  made  up  the  audience,  were  all  of  a  pretty  good  line.  Of 
th«'<e.  who  were  in  the  majority,  there  might  have  been  twenty-five  or 
t  hirty,  au'l  six  or  eight  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  quite  handaome.  From  the 
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general  run  of  things,  I  concluded  that  par&on  Wytlea  had  been  ver>' 
judgematical  in  eelectiug  liis  converts. 

One  end  of  the  room  ^vas  partitioned  off,  and  had  a  door  in  it  —  all 
white-curtained  —  and  before  it  was  a  sort  of  pulpit.  While  a-looking 
at  all  this,  the  congregation,  after  a  word  from  Smash  Hat,  got  together  : 
one  of  the  women  sat  herself  down  to  a  harp  in  a  comer,  and  they  all 
set  up  a  queer,  wild,  quavering  noise,  which,  after  humming  and  wail- 
ing, seemed  to  set  some  of  them  into  a  dehrious  state,  and  having  got 
their  souls  and  the  music  into  the  right  key,  they  burst  out  into  a  hymn 
which  I  found  by  me  printed  on  a  slip  : 

*A      GOING      DOWN     THE     STREAM. 

'  Oh  !  when  we  rolled  in  mortal  mire, 

A-j;(ADg  duwn  the  stream; 
In  earthly  raj^a  wc  did  attire, 

A-goiD{^  down  the  stream. 
We  had  not  got  the  Upper  Lore, 

A-goine  down  the  stream ; 
Like  bliudca  heathen  we  did  rore, 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
A  goin^  —  oo  —  boo  ! 
A-Bow-mg  —  00  —  hoo  ! 

In  rain  was  all  our  rowing ! 
A-going  down  the  stream. 

'  But  the  spirits  thej  did  soon  incline, 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
And  lifted  up  this  lite  of  mine. 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
The  Prophet  took  me  br  the  band, 

A-going  down  the*  stream. 
And  now  I  'm  in  his  8kv-light  band. 

A-going  down  the*  stream. 
A-going  —  00  —  hoo ! 
A-Howing — a  —  hoo  ! 

Uow  blest  became  our  rowing ! 
A-going  down  the  stream. 

'  We  're  getting  to  the  Harmonies, 

Agoing  down  the  stream : 
We  're  spreading  like  a  Banyan  tree, 

A-going  duwn  the  stream. 
Oh  :  fure  you  well,  mr  friends  so  dear ! 

A-^oing  down  tlie  stream : 
We  're  rising  to  the  zodiac  spear. 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
A-goinp  —  00  —  hoo ! 
A-Howing  —  00  —  hoo ! 

How  blest  is  all  our  rowing ! 
A-going  down  the  stream.* 

This  was  n't  much  for  poetr}',  but  Mace  Sloper  never  heard  a  hymn 
sung  to  such  a  queer  tune,  or  one  which  set  the  congregation  off  as  it 
did.  On  the  last  verse  there  was  a  trembling  and  sobbing,  and  three 
or  four  women  fell  into  the  anus  of  their  friends  as  if  all  gone.  The 
'  zodiac  spear,"  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  stir  them  all  up  pretty  ex- 
tensively, and  I,  Mace  Sloper,  begun  to  be  fluttered  too,  as  a  dainty 
prctt}-  face  at  my  elbow  burst  into  tears  and  fell  do^n  ker-Bwallop,  back 
on  the  cushions,  sobbing  out  for  '  Liove,'  '  affinit}*,'  and  '  my  haimony ! ' 
But  Smash  Hat,  who  was  round  ever>'where,  soon  set  her  up  straight. 
While  the  congregation  were  all  of  a  flutter,  the  end-door  opened,  and 
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Jorum  Wytles,  ia  a  long  white  robe,  with  a  gold  crown  on  his  head; 
came  out.  In  an  instant  all  were  shut  as  mice.  The  Prophet  moved 
along  in  a  dreamy,  see-nothing  way,  till  he  got  his  place,  and  waited 
half-a-minute,  when  all  at  once  he  bust  out  into  a  sort  of  sermon.  He 
did  n't  move  much  till  he  got  excited,  and  then  every  move  he  made 
was  awful,  and  seemed  to  stir  his  whole  soul  with  it —  and  the  whole 
congregation,  too.  His  eyes  glared  up  like  an  evil  one's  ;  the  hyenas 
jumped  about  like  kittens  — his  mouth  worked  with  his  eyes  —  the  old 
gray  eyebrows  seemed  alive  on  their  own  hook,  and  working  about  wild 
with  the  rest,  and  the  whole  conventicle  groaned  and  thrilled  as  if 
under  rolling-mill  pressure.     And  this  was  the  speech  : 

*  My  fra-ands  —  for  I  ca-al  ye  my  fra-ands  in  the  spent,  though  ye  are 
all  as  di-irt  before  the  gra-ace  of  your  Prophet  and  La-ard,  just  as  the 

a-arthly  ones  are  as  dirt  before  ye I  see  ye  a-again  with  the  eyes 

of  the  ba-ody,  though  the  sa-oul  be  a-far  off.  Sence  the  la-ast  meeting 
the  Speret  has  ris  to  a  higher  ci-ircle,  and  pa-enetra-ated  ha-igher  rings 
of  the  Harmonies,  and  got  into  ta-aller  company  a-among  the  indivisible 
euhabitants  of  the  a-aother  worl-ed.  A  gre-at  red  fi-ery  light,  my 
fra-ends,  ka-ind  o'  mixed  up  with  a  sa-ort  o'  ya-allow  bla-azes,  is  a 
whirlin'  and  whirlin'  my  speret  up  ?imo,  while  I  'm  a  ta-alkin'  to  ye, 
an'  I  ken  he-ar  simbols,  an'  dulsymares,  an'  orgins,  an'  ter-rumpits,  an' 
der-rums,  and  the  hull  kwyrus  of  a-angels  es  pla-ain  as  ye  can  hear 
sister  Berry  a  sobbin'  in  tha-at  corner.  (Here  sister  Berry  gave  a  hoot 
and  an  extra  convulsion.)  An'  all  this  ta-ime,  my  fra-ends,  I  'm  a  ta-alkin 
to  ye  out  of  the  ter-remendous  fire-works ;  an'  every  wor-red  ye  '11  hear 
is  the  language  of  them  simbols,  and  dulsymares,  and  orgins,  and  ter- 
rumpits,  and  drums,  and  the  hull  kwyrus  of  a-angels,  and  ye  are  the 
onnly  pra-ivileged  people  this  night  on  the  fa-ace  of  the  a-airth.^ 

*  My  fra-ends,  what  air  the  Ha-armonies  ?  What  are  them  bless-sed 
ca-andles  which  the  sperits  light  to  elumenate  us  to  glo-ory?  My 
fra-ends,  when  you  're  a  ga-oing  by  the  French  ba-arber's  shop  and 
sme-ell  the  sweet  savor  of  his  spike-na-ard  and  myrrh  and  fira-ankin- 
cense  and  col-ogny  water  and  ba-ar's  gre-ease,  that  *s  a  little  Harmony, 
if  you  ha-appen  to  like  the  sme-el.  And  if  wha-an  we  're  hungry, 
Bro-ther  M'Garvey,  or  some  of  those  bless-sed  a-bundantly  with  wa- 
orldly  goods,  orders  up  an  iseter  sup-per  from  da-own  sta-airs,  and  ye 
fa-are  sumptuously  and  the  a-appetite  is  pleased  —  tha-at's  another 
Uttle  ha-armony.  And  wha-an  the  sperits  move  ye  to  an  a-affinity  for 
a  sister  and  ye  be-haold  that  she  is  la-air,  a-and  the  indivisible  voice 
tells  your  Prophet  that  she  is  to  be  that  brother's  a-affinity,  and  she 
obeys  the  vojce,  tha-an,  my  fra-ends,  that  is  a  very  great  Harmony, 
and  one  over  which  the  sperits  rejoice  and  fill  the  soul  of  me,  your 
holy  mejum,  with  gre-at  rejoicing,  especially  wha-an  the  brother  who 
feels  the  a- affinity  sha-ows  his  holy  gratitude  in  apra-oper  manner  with 
holy  offerings  of  the  silver  and  go-old  with  which  the  sperits  have  bless- 
sed  him.  And  it  is  a  Harmony,  my  fira-ends,  if  ye  end  the  a-affinity  to 
ta-ake  up  a  new  one  in  li-ike  manner.  But  wha-an  ye  do  all  this,  my 
fira-ends,  ye  only  foller  yer  own  small  sperits  that  ha-ang  round  ye,  and 
put  ye  up  to  wanting  this  or  that  a-airthly  thing,  or  this  or  that  sister, 
and  sometimes  two  sperits  ge-et  to  fitin',  or  ge-et  ma-ad  at  one  another. 
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Lind  tli.'i-an  they  make  the  two  poor  men  run  acrost  each  a-other'a 
pa-ath  —  and  that's  a  dls-Harmony,  and  a  na-asty  job  it  is.  Bat 
wha-an  you  ha-ave  a  Prophet  who  hes  ris  from  the  airthly  spear  clean 
up  throuirh  all  the  biir-prcst  sort  of  sperets,  through  a-all  the  blue  blazes 
and  va- allow  blazes  and  ppa-arklin  suns  and  adamantine  era-owns  of 
irlo-ory  to  th«^  sa-ound  of  tumbrels  and  dulsy-mares,  tha-an,  my  ira-ends, 
ye  need  n't  tra-ouble  ycrselves  a-any  more  a-about  the  little  na-asty 
querrel  some  sperits  ye  usct  to  ha-ave,  for  tha-an  wha-an  the  Prophet 
is  your  mejuin  ye  '11  pit  the  bij^-crest  kind  of  sperets  that  na-aver  quarril 
to  en-spire  avery  little  notion  that  comes  into  your  heads  ;  andtheidees 
that  thcijll  jml  into  your  heads,  my  fra-ends,  '11  bo  gra-ate  ideas, 
thounrli  they  may  seem  little  at  first  and  just  like  the  a-old  ones.  But 
they  11  load  ye  on  to  a  better  course  and  to  enjoyin  your-saelves  better, 
and  ma-akin  more  lucre  and  lead  yc  to  better  a-affinities  with  come- 
lier  sisters,  and  ra-aise  your  souls  from  the  dc-lightful  hararmonies  of 
airth  up  to  the  sperctual  ha-armonies  of  another  life. 

'  Tha-arcforo,  my  fra-ends,  follcr  your  feelins  and  study  the  natnr'  of 
the  sperets.  They're  about  you  all  the  while;  good  sperets  with 
whaitc  wings  a-llapping  over  them  that  the  Prophet  favors,  and  gia-ata 
iTTcen  devils  with  fiery  eyes  a-clawin  at  the  hair  of  them  who  sca-om 
ilio  Projihct  and  revile  tlie  bless-sed  mejums  and  strive  not  to  yjeild  to 
iheir  fT/fhiifirs,  or  seek  ua-ot  their  way  uppards  to  the  ga-iding  Harmo- 
nies of  the  bio:  sperets.  Ya-as —  I  see  'em  around  ye  now  —  black, 
lilue,  and  yallow,  fiery  green,  striped  and  speckled,  breathing  out  hate, 
and  yallow  fever,  and  pa-overty,  and  squenchin*  out  afiBnities,  and 
)>ultin'  the  moral  wickedness  of  the  outside  world  into  your  head& 
They  arc  here  —  I  see  'cm  comin  I  —  swarms  of  millions,  razin'  and 
tarin'  at  my  wonls  —  black  and  awful  in  yowlin*  nastiness — they 
scream  —  I  kin  smell  'em  with  the  na-ose  of  my  speret,  and  setch  an 
a-awfnl  old  sm-ell  you  na-aver  did.  Yfis,  they're  leapin'  among  ye  — 
sfirc  yrrsrivrs  !  ' 

By  this  time  most  of  the  congregation  were  in  a  state  of  high  doldnnn 
upj>er  triangles.  Prophet  "VVytles  worked  as  if  all  the  evil  spirits  he 
spoke  of  had  got  into  him,  and  his  eyes  glared,  his  whole  cozpOration 
([uivered,  and  his  gray  hair  blazed  up,  like  all  horrors.  The  women 
<cri'ained  and  fainted,  the  men  shuddered  and  groaned,  and  I,  Mace 
Slope r.  nearly  gave  up  the  ghost  myself  in  sheer  rage  and  diegnst  A 
lK»sh  quiver  of  terror  rose  again  like  a  gale,  and  Wytles  leaped  np  with 
his  arms  raised  in  a  fresh  rush  of  ghastly  warning.  Once  more  there 
was  a  dreadful  storm,  blast  of  trembling  and  groans,  screams,  3^ells,  and 
convulsions,  and  I  had  no  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  several  would  die 
OIL  tlie  s})ot.  But  suddenly  the  Prophet,  spreading  himself  out  so  that 
!iis  broad  wliite  robe  seemed  about  to  cover  the  whole  congxegatioo, 
cried  : 

'  But  they  ca-anot  ha-arm  ye.  There  are  the  gnirate  white  sperits 
with  golden  crowns  and  tiowin'  ra-obes  coming  da-own  in  millions  of 
leirions,  and  the  ba-ad  sperets  ta-ake  to  flight.  Wor-ship  your  Prophet, 
who  will  a-always  keep  'em  a-around  ye,  to  enspire  ye  with  pla-ume, 
and  wealth,  and  Harmonies.  Worship  your  Prophet  and  return  of 
your  favors  and  of  the  bla-as«ing8  which  he  gets  the  sperets  to  give  you, 
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unto  him.  Worship  your  Prophet  who  dwelleth  not  in  the  tents  of  the 
worldly  sperits,  but  is  always  a-gittin  a-out  of  this  here,  and  a-gaoin'  up 
tha-are  among  the  adamantine  era-owns,  and  blue  blazes,  and  big  lickis 
and  things.  Worship  the  Prophet,  for  he  has  brung  nothing  but  bless- 
ings and  choice  affinities  and  white- wing  sperets  all  about  among  ye 
world  without  e-end  !  * 

And  with  this  Prophet  Wytles  descended  among  his  congregation, 
who,  especially  the  women,  proceeded  to  worship  him  to  his  heart's 
content.  They  fell  down  and  wept  before  him  in  joy,  they  kissed  his 
hands,  they  embraced  his  knees,  and  those  who  could  not  get  near 
enough  for  this,  struck  up  the  anthem  of  *  Going  down  the  stream  *  in  a 
high  pressure  jubilee  style,  introducing  several  friendly  halloos,  which 
seemed  to  be  meant  as  remarks  to  the  good  *  sperets '  that  it  was  all 
right  now ;  that  they  had  hauled  down  a  big  pot,  and  intended  hence- 
forth to  live  as  jolly  as  clams. 

While  all  this  giraffing  and  squalivating  was  on  the  griddle,  and 
while  the  outside  fat  drops  were  running  over  the  edge  and  flaring  up 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  on  their  own  hook,  I  couldn't  help  noticing  Smash 
Hat,  who  was  in  no  ways  put  out  by  the  proceedings,  and  who,  through 
the  whole  of  it,  only  fixed  the  furniture  from  time  to  time,  and  was  air 
ways  on  hand  to  keep  the  more  acrobatic  portion  of  the  believers  from 
lighting  too  hard  on  their  heads  when  going  in  for  extra  sublime  fly-ers 
in  the  way  of  sacred  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.  He  was  a  believer, 
but  the  luxury  of  being  excited  did  n't  come  in  his  line,  as  he  was  em- 
ployed (being  poor)  to  keep  the  room  straight  and  the  congregation 
from  being  hurt.  There  was  a  scientific  sort  of  set  look  on  his  face 
which  was  rather  taking,  and  it  set  Mace  Sloper  to  thinking  that  there 
is  a  queer  likeness  in  sextons  and  ushers  all  the  world  over,  and  a  mys- 
tery in  their  calling  which  common  folks  do  n't  think  about  and  seldom 
get  up  to.  Showmen  in  menageries,  head- waiters  at  first-class  hotels, 
superintendents  of  prisons,  croupiers  at  gambling-tables,  experienced 
secretaries  of  Tammany  Hall  meetings,  and  finally,  drill-sergeants  and 
judges  on  the  bench,  not  to  mention  tip-top  salesmen  and  experienced 
foremen  in  factories,  all  have  that  look.  And  every  man  who  lias  got 
it  is  BOSS,  and  nothing  can  take  it  out  of  him,  though  he  never  do  noth- 
ing more  than  sweep  a  Broadway  crossing  ;  for  it  shows  that  he  has 
got  so  as  to  command  himself  in  business  hours,  and  his  business  too. 
My  friends,  when  you  want  a  good  man,  get  one  of  that  style  of 
beauty. 

While  sitting  by  myself  I  observed  that  the  excitement  grew  less. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  ladies  said  :  *  0  Sister  Stella  I  —  Sister  Stella ! 
here 's  a  new  convert ! '  And  with  this  she  turned  to  me,  and  I  re- 
membered in  her  a  certain  plump  belle  whom  I  met  last  winter  at 
Alderman  Buster's  party.  Sister  Stella  now  swept  forward  and  did 
her  display  with  a  bend  and  a  spread  which  was  evidently  regarded  as 
rather  the  thing  and  something  particularly  high  above  the  vulgar. 
And  Mace  Sloper  touched  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  keeping  it  there, 
bowed  till  he  thought  that  the  hotel  room-key  in  his  pocket  had  run 
about  three  inches  into  his  side.  And  this,  too,  was  evidently  regarded 
as  quite  high-polite  by  the  ladies  around. 
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Stella  had  a  very  fair  complexion  and  quite  fine  eyes,  the  brows  just 
a  leetle  trinmied  off  and  shaded  with  antimony,  but  Uie  whole  consider- 
ably striking.  Her  hair,  of  curly  brown,  had  been  shaved  or  depila- 
toried  up  in  the  part  in  front,  which  made  the  forehead,  I  beUeve, 
'  graceful  and  interesting,'  by  running  it  into  a  blue  stem  ;  though  1. 
do  n't  quite  see  where  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement  comes  in.  The  said 
hair  was  very  carefully  worked  in  scollops  from  the  'part'  to  the 
temples  at  great  expense  of  stiHening  applications,  and  then  plaited  in 
immense  braids,  something  like  fancy  basket-work,  and  dread-iul  fancy 
at  that,  the  extremities  behind  being  Eecured  with  a  gilt  comb  and 
several  furious  red  rosettes.  Her  stately  figure  was  done  up  in  a  liberal 
allowance  of  blue  and  orange-colored  moussdin  delaine  flounced  to  the 
waist,  with  crimson  silk  bretelles,  extensively  pinked  and  supported  cm 
each  shoulder  by  a  highly-ornamental  loop.  Such  was  the  general  ng 
of  •  Stella,'  the  fair  decoy  duck  of  the  *  Cold  Wittles-ites.' 

*  Here  in  the  Temple,'  says  she,  *  we  are  all  friends.  Brother,  thou 
art  welcome.     Are  thou  not  glad  that  thou  hast  come  in  among  us  ? ' 

*  I  should  be  uncommon  hard  to  please  if  I  was  n't,'  says  I,  looking 
at  her  as  if  she  was  just  served  up  on  the  half-shell,  and  turning  round 
so  as  to  give  the  balance  of  the  look  to  the  other  sisters.     *Awful  hard.' 

*  Thou  must  a  had  affinities  which  drawed  you  here,'  cried  the 
Alderman  Buster  sister.  '  Did  n't  you  feel  'em.  Brother,  prumpting 
you  and  giving  thee  no  rest  till  thou  was  here  among  harmonious  souls  ? 
Did  n't  you  feel  as  if  thou  was  drawn  ?  ' 

*  Yes/  said  I,  *  there  was  the  feeling  of  a  draw  on  me  all  along,  and 
I  could  n't  resist  it.  Then  I  came  along  just  like  a  thief  being  dragged 
to  the  Tombs  by  a  star.' 

*  Oh  !  how  sweet  thou  talkest,  Brother,'  cried  Stella.  *  The  spirits  — 
the  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  spirits  have  done  a  great  work  in  thee. 
They  have  led  thee  here  a  noble,  and  angelic,  and  good-looking  man,  to 
find  thy  affinity.     Is  thy  eyes  not  opened  ?  * 

*  Yes,  indeedy.'  says  I ;  *  it  would  n't  be  easy  keeping  of  'em  shut  with 
such  beauty  as  yours,  and  these  other  ladies,  goin'  on  around.  It  weuld 
make  any  thing  open  its  eyes  to  see  you,' 

'He  is  finding  his  affinities  —  he's  findin'  'em,'  buzzed  several 
around. 

*  Follow  the  Harmonies,  Brother,'  observed  Stella.  *  When  thy  heart 
says  to  you  *  Go,'  you  should  goeth,  and  when  it  says  *  Come,'  thou  should 
cometh.  But  thou  has  now  got  a  new  life  and  must  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  love  and  bear  a  new  name.' 

'  Let  him  be  na-a-med  a- anew ! '  said  the  Prophet,  drawing  near. 

*  From  this  hour  thou  art  devoted  to  follow  thy  Affinities  here  among 
us,  and  art  called  Rinordine.     Brother,  bow  thy  head.' 

And  Mace  Sloper  bowed  his  head  and  received  a  sisterly  kiss  on  his 
noble  brow  —  or  rather  two  of  them  —  one  from  Stella  and  another 
from  his  plump  friend,  as  also  an  embrace  fix)m  each,  which  left  a  smell 
of  tremendous  mixed  Patchouly  and  American  Millefleurs  on  his  coat 
for  four  days.  I  need  not  describe  the  soiree  which  followed,  or  the 
quick  streak  which  I  made  in  the  Harmonies  or  with  the  Affinities  ;  the 
great  dodge  in  my  rapid  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  the  True  Religion 
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being  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  congregation  had  been  reduced  to  a 
select  two  dozen,  I  ordered  up  unlimited  oysters  and  sundry  bottles  of 
awful  wine,  or  what  they  had  the  cheek  to  sell  for  wihe,  and  which 
t  he  *  Affinities  *  and  even  Prophet  Wytles  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  was 
a  very  extra  sort  of  tipple.  And  the  Holyites  did  pile  it  on  pretty 
tolerably  loud.  Sister  Buster  (her  real  name  in  the  flock  was  Clemen- 
tine)  worked  away  at  the  harp  ;  Miss  Stella  and  another  young  lady 
gave  us  the  grand  spirit  dance  with  some  excessively  tall  variations ; 
the  rest  of  the  sect  present  sang ;  and  the  Prophet,  who  seemed  pretty 
far  gone,  treated  us  to  a  mess  of  preaching,  praying,  prophesying,  quite 
brilliant  to  behold.  *  Go  it.  Buster  I '  cried  I,  Mace  Sloper,  as  the  young 
lady  woke  up  in  fast  time  on  *  a  little  more  cider  too,  all  freed  from 
earthly  sin,  0  Ole  Bob  Ridley  *s  come  to  town  and  the  saints  will  count 
us  in  I '  And  *  Go —  it  — Sister  ! '  echoed  the  Prophet,  very  much  il- 
luminated indeed  ;  *  ye  n9,-aver  was  so  speretual  befo-ore  in  ye'r  life.* 
And  twinkle-ty  twang  went  the  harp ;  *  woo-a-wooh ! '  sang  the  dis- 
ciples ;  round  and  round  spun  Stella  and  the  Sisters  in  the  dance,  and 
pop  went  the  corks.  And  through  it  all,  calm  as  a  clam,  Smash  Hat 
went  moving  round,  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  the  old 
unmoved  twist  of  his  right  eye  unmoved  to  the  last.  Only  when  Mace 
Sloper,  when  the  bender  was  at  its  height,  slipped  quietly  out,  unseen 
by  any  body,  did  Smash  Hat  show  a  trace  of  humanity,  for  he  then  bid 
me  good-by  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  a  gentle- 
man and  had  Mace  Sloper  on  the  list. 

There  are  queer  things  in  New- York,  and  some  people  when  they 
read  about  Wytles  and  his  flock,  will  allow  that  Mace  has  drawn  it 
mild  in  his  description  of  their  carryings  on.  Not  being  one  of  your 
'cute  sort,  I  have  n't  piled  the  agony  on  as  I  might  have  done,  or  de- 
scribed the  httle  movements,  fascinating  and  wolloping  glances,  aerified 
motions  and  other  machinery  which  the  regular  pot-boilers  keep  by 
them  in  printed  strips,  and  stick  into  the  manuscript  whenever  they 
come  to  check-apron  gorgyousness,  three  dollar  champagne,  and  battle- 
axe  brilliancy.  For,  in  plain  truth,  Mace  Sloper  sees  such  stufl*  as  a 
looker-on,  and  a  rather  disgusted  one  at  that,  and,  though  not  one  of  the 
cutest  men  in  New- York,  still  trusts  that  he  is  n*t  so  far  gone  as  to 
mix  up  cheap  outsiderism  with  *  luxury,  splendor,  and  wantqn  magnifi- 
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It  'a  not  the  tbinj^  for  me,  I  know  it. 

To  crack  mj  own  trumpet  up,  and  blow  it ; 

But  it  'a  ifie  hest^  and  Time  will  ahow  it : 

There  waa  Mra.  F ,  ahe  waa  ao  very  deaf 

She  might  have  worn  a  percuaaion-cap, 

And  been  knocked  on  the  head  without  hearing  it  sm^) : 

Well,  I  aold  her  a  horn,  and  the  very  next  day 

She  heard  from  her  huaband  at  Botany  Bay ! 
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MEMORY. 
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SoiOBTDiES  I  see  him  in  my  dreams, 

His  &ir  hair  crowned  with  wreaUis  of  flowers ; 
Such  as  I  wove  by  murmuring  streams, 

FcHT  iiim,  in  those  young  days  of  ours. 


And  then  this  ceaseless  cry  grows  still, 
This  lonely  heart  forgets  its  pain ; 

I  dose  my  eyes,  and  taste  at  will 
The  bliss  of  being  loved  again 


I  marvel  at  the  love  that  lives 
When  all  that  gave  it  birth  is  dead  ; 

That  nothing  asks,  yet  all  things  gives  ; 
And  nothing  speaks,  yet  all  is  Mud. 


O  heart  I  be  faithful  to  thy  trust : 
The  lovely  things  of  memory, 

That  now  are  but  a  heap  of  dust. 
Yet  once  were  all  in  all  to  thee. 


An  inward  touching  of  my  pain, 
A  dream  of  all  I  ^ould  forget ; 

Thy  dear  face  rising  up  again, 
And  so  my  downcast  eyes  are  wet' 


0  vision  of  my  early  years  I 

0  hopes^  that  bloomed  and  died  too  soon  I 

1  give  ye  nothing  but  these  tears, 

For  at  my  morning  it  is  noon. 


As  gently  as  a  child  might  lay 
Its  hand  upon  its  mother's  breast. 

Ye  feel  around  my  heart  to-day, 
And  seek  in  vain  to  give  it  rest 


On  I  strange  and  sweet  that  Love  should  come 
To  comfort  where  it  struck  the  blow : 

And  seek  to  raise  a  happier  home 
O'er  homehke  virtues  lying  low. 


LITERARY      NOTICES. 


BoTHWBLL :  A  Poem :  In  Six  Paris.  By  W.  Edxorstohi  Arromi,  D.O.L.  Author  ol 
*  Lays  of  the  Soottiah  CaTaliera,'  *  Bcnr  Guaxaixs'b  Ballad^'  etc  Boston :  Tickvob 
AND  Folds. 

It  is  singular  how  fetw  poems  haTo  been  written  npcii  Mast,  Queen  of 
Scots,  when  we  consider  how  great  dramatic  interest,  and  what  a  wondrous 
amount  of  human  passion  and  pity  are  contained  Within  the  stoiy  of  her 
life.  The  death  of  her  gallant  ikther  within  a  &w  hours  after  her  birth :  the 
mighty  turbulent  barons,  who  were  beginning  to  be  corrupted  hf  the  gold 
of  England,  and  to  lose  all  of  their  rode  Scottish  manhood  but  its  stormy 
roughness,  come  before  us,  contrasted  with  the  gay  and  polished  court  of 
France  in  which  her  youtii  was  passed,  and  oyer  which  she  ultimately 
reigned  as  queen. 

Then  comes  her  own  life,  soitqw,  miiapprehenBion,  merdleBS  persecutioii, 
religious  and  civil ;  the  always  beaotiibl  picture  of  rare  fidelity  in  the  midst 
of  almost  universal  treason ;  isolated  truthftilness  in  a  time  when  only  not 
all  men  lied ;  the  career  of  pain  through  which  the  loTcliest  woman  of  ilie 
age  had  to  run,  from  the  day  that  she  landed  amid  the  yexed  wafcs,  and  in 
the  dreary  gray  mists  at  Leith,  until  she  kit  her  martyr's  head  upon  the 
scaffold,  to  pay  the  price  of  her  brother's  treaBon,  and  to  satisQr  ^  blood- 
thirst  of  the  licentious  she-wolf^  ELiZAni!& 

Attoun  takes  for  his  subject  only  a  portion  of  her  Hib,  that  portion  upon 
which  the  brutal  shadow  of  Boibwill  was  cast;  and  into  the  mouth  of  tiiat 
ruffian  Liddlesdale  lord  he  puts  the  words  of  the  poem.  The  scene  of  tiie 
monologue  is  the  Castle  of  Malmoe,  the  Danish  prison  in  which  Botbwiu. 
was  confined,  and  embraces  all  the  events  from  the  horrid  butcheiy  of 
David  Riccio  to  the  parting  of  Mast  and  the  Earl  at  Garbeny  HOL  Ihe 
history  of  the  time  is  quite  ftithfrdly  rendered— the  steadiM  enmity  of  flie 
Messalina  of  England— the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  her  wounded  Berraat — 
the  murder  of  the  petulant  baby,  Dabnlet — the  abduction  end  ftned  i 
riage — are  not  imaginary  scenes  but  true  copies  of  hiatcny. 
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You  watch  the  grim,  grave,  unscrupulous  treason  of  Mubrat  the  Pious, 
the  &lsest  yillain  that  ever  Scotland  bred:* 

'  Falsi  to  his  faidh,  a  wedded  priest ; 

Still  falser  to  the  crown  : 
False  to  the  blood  that  in  his  reins 

Made  bastardy  renown. 
False  to  his  sister,  whom  he  swore 

To  f]ruard  and  shield  from  harm  : 
The  head  of  many  a  felon  plot, 

But  never  once  the  arm  f 
What  tie  so  holy  that  his  hand 

Hath  snapped  it  not  in  twain? 
What  oath  so  sacred  but  he  broke 

For  selfish  end  or  gain  ? 
A  rerier  knave  ne'er  stepped  the  earth 

Since  this  wide  world  oe^: 
And  yet  he  bandies  texts  with  Kkox, 

And  walks  a  pious  man  > ' 

You  hear  the  hissing  of  that  arch-snake,  Maftland  of  Lethington,  the  que- 
rulous falsehoods  of  Chalelherault  and  idiotic  Arbak.  ^  You  see  sleek, 
backstair,  venal  Buchannan;  and  wily  Randolph,  crafty  Cecilys  tool ;  and 
over  all  their  whisperings,  and  prayings,  and  loud  nasal  chanting  of  discord- 
ant psalms,  we  hear  the  roar  of  the  chained  wolf  in  his  Danish  den,  hoarse 
above  the  voice  of  the  seas  that  wash  it  forever.  There  he  lies,  fretting  at 
his  manacles,  howling,  grim,  gaunt,  and  in  despair : 

'  Cold,  cold !    The  wind  howhi  fierce  without, 

It  ariyes  the  sleet  and  snow ; 
With  thunderini^  hurl  the  angry  sea 

Smites  on  the  crags  below. 
Each  waye  that  \wg%  against  the  rock 

Makes  this  old  prison  reel. 
OoD !  cast  it  down  upon  my  head, 

And  let  me  cease  to  feel. 
Cold,  cold  1    The  brands  are  homing  out, 

The  dyinjr  embers  wane ; 
The  drops  ml  pkshing  from  the  roof 

Like  slow  and  sullen  rain. 
Cold,  cold !    And  yet  the  yilUin  kernes 

Who  keep  me  fettered  here 
Are  feasting  in  the  hall  aboye, 

And  holding  Christmas  cheer. 
Ay,  howl  again,  thou  bitter  wind, 

Roar  louder  yet,  thou  sea. 
And  drown  the  gusts  of  brutal  mirth 

That  moek  and  madden  me. 
Ho !  ho  !  the  eagle  of  the  North 

Hath  stooped  upon  the  main ! 
Scream  on,  0  eagle  I  in  thy  flight, 

Through  blast  and  hurricane. 
And  when  thou  meetest,  on  thy  way, 

The  black  and  plunging  bark 
Where  those  who  pilot  by  the  stars 

Stand  quaking  in  the  dark, 
Down  with  thy  pinion  on  tiie  mast, 

Scream  louder  in  the  air, 
And  stifle  in  the  wallowing  sea 
The  shrieks  of  their  despair ! ' 

Alas !  when  this  reckless,  fearless,  cruel,  brutal  John  Hepburn  was  her 
friend,  what  were  poor  Mary's  enemies  ?  One  virtue  this  man  had,  that 
none  of  her  own  kindred  and  trusted  servants  could  claim — be  was  not  a 
traitor. 
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'  Free  from  one  damning  spot  of  guilt 

My  soul  hath  ever  been  : 
I  never  sold  raj  country's  rights, 
Nor  fawned  on  England's  queen/ 

But  that  was  all  that  rough,  one-eyed  Bothwell  could  boast  of.  And  what 
(lays  of  pain  were  those  when 

*PooH  Mahy  stood 
*  Unfriended  and  alone. 

The  tenant  of  a  dreary  hall, 

A  melancholy  throne. 
No  more,  as  in  her  grandsire's  days, 

Surrounded  by  a  ring 
Of  valiant  lords  and  gentle  knights. 
Who  for  fair  Scotland  and  her  rights 

Would  die  beside  their  king. 
Gone  was  the  star  of  chivalry 

That  gleamed  so  bright  and  pure 
Upon  the  crests  of  those  who  fell 

On  Flodden*s  fatal  moor. 
Gone  were  the  merry  times  of  old. 

The  mask,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
And  wearier  was  the  palace  tnen 

Than  prison  needs  to  bfe. 
Forbidden  were  the  vesper-bells. 

They  broke  the  Sabbath  calm ; 
Ilusheia  were  the  notes  of  minstrelsy. 

They  chimed  not  with  the  psalm. 
'T  was  sin  to  smile,  H  was  sin  to  laugh, 

'T  was  sin  to  sport  and  play ; 
And  heavier  than  a  hermit's  fiist 

Was  each  dull  holiday. 
Was  but  the  sound  of  laughter  heard. 

Or  tinkling  of  a  lute, 
Or,  worse  than  all,  in  nyal  hall, 

The  tread  of  dancing  root, 
Then,  to  a  group  of  gaping  clowns. 

Would  Knox  with  unction  tell 
The  vengeance- that,  in  days  of  old, 

Had  fallen  on  Jezbbbl  I  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Aytoun  has  chosen  for  this  long  poem  the  old  ballad 
rnetrc  which  he  made  so  stirringly  effective  in  his  *  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
( 'avaliers,'  particularly  the  *  Death  of  Montrose,'  and  the  *  Widow  of  Glen- 
(!oc.'  The  *  fatal  facility '  of  octosyllabic  versification  is  visible  in  a  poem  of 
this  length,  and  occasional  sin^ong  and  feebleness  are  discoverable ;  but 
at  times  the  poet  wakes  up,  and  in  thrilling  trumpet-notes  sounds  forth  his 
indignation  and  his  scorn.  As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Mary, 
C)ucen  of  Scots,  now  only  beginning  to  be  elucidated,  this  book  is  of  no  lit- 
tle value ;  while,  as  a  song,  it  is  to  be  received  with  gratitude  —  a  gratitude 
which  does  not  preclude  a  healthy  appetite  for  more  just  like  it 

Apropos  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots :  we  trust  we  violate  no  literary  pri- 
vacy, in  stating  that  a  work  containing  the  particulars  of  her  life  and  pri- 
vate history,  many  of  them  drawn  from  sources  not  only  extremely  rare,  but 
until  now  inaccessible,  is  in  preparation  for,  and  partly  passing  through  the 
press,  in  this  city.  The  author  is  Mr.  Donald  MacLeod  ;  and  both  in  the 
(.'xtent  and  variety  of  research  exhibited,  as  well  as  in  the  vigor  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  style,  we  can  promise  our  readers  a  *  rich  and  rare  treat' 
We  but  *  speak  the  things  which  we  do  know/  having  been  permitted  to 
peruse  in  advance  certain  portions  of  the  work. 
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Arctic  Expi.oratioks:  The  Secokd  Obinnell  Exi>editio!C  in  Seabch  op  Sir  Jorx 
FttANKMN.  IJy  Km  SI  I A  Kent  Kaxe,  M.I).,  U.S.X.  In  two  volumes.  Philadel- 
phia :  t-HiLUsi  ANU  rKTEiwux.    Sc'coiid  Noticc. 

Wi:  have  read  and  re-read  these  volumes  with  so  much  interest  and  plea- 
sure ;  they  retlect  such  honor  upon  the  indomitable  energy,  professional 
knowk'djre,  and  literar>'  gifts  of  their  author,  as  well  as  upon  the  liberality 
and  humanity  of  the  country,  as  exemplified  in  the  noble  example  of  Mr. 
IIfaiiy  (Jkinnei.l  ;  that  we  are  really  anxious  to  do  our  part  again,  in  calling 
renewed  attention  to  the  work :  not  that  it  necdi  this  favor  at  all  at  our 
hands,  since  the  voUnncs,  alike  from  their  external  and  internal  excellencies, 
have  aheady  commanded  a  wide  and  ^enthusiastic'  reception,  while  their 
author  is  being  received  with  the  mo.<t  marked  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  honor,  in  the  best  and  highest  circles  of  English  society.  Having  bad 
our  oiru  '  say*  touching  tlie  interesting  record  of  these  'Explorations,'  how- 
ever, we  proceed  now  to  show  how  cordially  kindred  praise  is  rendered  to  it 
by  the  best  contcm])oraneous  critics  of  our  time.  The  capable  and  accom- 
plished literary  umpire  of  *rAfi  Tribune'*  daily  journal '  awards '  as  follows, 
and  gives  therewithal  a  more  ample  synopsis  of  the  events  of  the  narrative 
than  we  had  time  or  room  to  present  in  our  November  number :  ^Dr,  Kaite 
is  one  of  the  singularly  fortunate  men  who  are  permitted  not  only  to  per- 
form noble  actions,  but  to  leave  a  worthy  record  of  their  histoiy.  The  ad- 
mirable qualities  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  arc  a  sure  pledge  of  permanent  fame.  Courage,  wisdom,  fertility  of 
resource,  power  of  endurance,  devotion  to  an  idea,  and  skill  in  accomplish- 
ment, are  stamped  on  his  intrepid  career  of  Arctic  research.  The  fulness  of 
manhood  gives  a  Io(\y  character  to  his  adventurous  course.  He  might  well 
be  content  with  his  exploits,  which  have  called  forth  an  order  of  talent  that 
is  rarely  combined  with  the  conditions  of  literary  excellence.  Distinction  as 
a  wTitcr  was  unnecessary  to  give  brilliancy  to  his  achievements.  But  in  the 
composition  of  these  volumes  he  has  gained  a  new  title  to  the  admiration  of  the 
public.  If  they  presented  merely  a  narrative  of  other  men's  performances, 
they  would  be  counted  as  productions  of  remarkable  interest,  for  their  gra- 
phic vigor  of  description,  and  tlie  richness  and  novelty  of  the  information 
which  they  impart.  But  as  a  transcript  of  personal  experience,  they  occupy 
a  unique  place  in  literature.  Written  with  rare  modesty  of  tone,  great  sinir 
plici ty  of  expression,  and  a  certain  cordial  frankness  of  manner,  securing  the 
sympatliy  of  the  reader,  which  at  the  same  time  is  evidently  taken  for 
granted,  thoy  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  apart  from  their  unquestionable 
value  as  memorials  of  maritime  discovery.*    The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say : 

'  Tin:  s^>ocilic  features  of  Dr.  Kakb*s  plan  of  research  consisted  in  making  the  laiidr 
mu.sso.s  ot  the  north  of  ( •  nvnluud  the  busia  of  opera tions.4issaming,  from  the  analogies 
of  ^^eo^r:iphic:il  $(tnicture,  that  GriM^nlund  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  peninsula  approMb- 
iii^  the  vicinity  of  rhc  Vo\t  rather  than  us  a  conj^orics  of  islands  connected  by  mterior 
glaciers.  On  this  liypothe,<<i.<<,  the  course  was  to  pass  op  Baffix's  Bay  to  the  most  north- 
ern attainable  i>>»int,  and  thence,  pressing  on  toward  the  Pole,  as  ikr  as  boats  or  iledgM 
could  reach,  to  examine  the  coast-lined  for  ve.stipfes  of  the  lost  party.  The  ezpedltHm 
which  sailo'l  in  the  '  Advance '  consisted  of  seventeen  men  besiae  the  commanoer.  The 
e(^uipinent  was  Him  pie.  A  quantity  of  rouffh  boards  to  serve  for  housing  the  vaeial  in 
winter,  some  India-rubber  and  canvas  tents,  and  several  strong  sledgM^  onilt  on  a  eon- 
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venient  model,  completed  the  outfit.  For  provisions,  they  took  a  liberal  supply  of 
pcmmican,  a  parcel  of  Borden's  meat-biscuit,  some  packages  of  prepared  potato,  a  store 
of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  beside  pickled  cabbage,  the  salt  beef  and  pork  of  the 
Navy  ration,  hard  biscuit  and  flour.  A  moderate  supply  of  liquors  made  up  the  bill  of 
fare,  although  the  party  were  pledged  to  total  abstinence  from  this  article,  unless  dis- 
pensed by  snecial  order. 

*  Leaving  New- York  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1853,  the  'Advance '  arrived  at  the  harbor 
of  Fiskernaes  on  the  first  of  July.  Thev  proceeded  gradually  along  the  coast  until,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Jul  v,  they  neared  the  entrance  of  Melville  Bav.  Here  they  encoun- 
tered their  first  serious  obstruction  from  the  ice ;  Dr.  Kane  promptfjr  decided  to  attempt 
a  passage  through  the  bay  by  a  new  track ;  and  after  a  rough  transit  of  eight  days,  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  was  confirmed  by  its  success.  In  less  than  a  week  they  entered 
Smith's  Sound,  and  landing  near  Littleton's  Island,  deposited  a  boat  with  a  supply  of 
stores,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 

*  On  the  western  cape  of  Littleton  Island,  thev  erected  a  calm,  which  might  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  any  following  party,  wedged  a  staff  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
spreading  the  American  flag,  hailed  its  tolds  with  three  cheers  as  they  expanded  in  the 
cold  mid-night  breeze.  They  immediately  resumed  their  course,  beating  toward  the 
north  against  wind  and  tide,  and  soon  arriving  at  the  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  moor  their  vessel  to  the  roc&.  Among  the  petty  miseries 
which  they  now  began  to  suffer  was  a  pack  of  some  fifty  dogs,  which  formed  a  verv  in- 
convenient appendage  to  the  travelling  party.  These  animals  were  voracious  as  wolves. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  supply  such  a  hungry  family  with  food.  They  devoured  a 
couple  of  bears  in  eight  days.  Two  pounds  of  raw  flesh  every  other  day  was  a  scanty 
allowance;  but  to  obtain  this  was  almost  impossible.  The  pcmmican  could  not  b>e 
spared  —  corn-meal  or  beans  they  would  not  touch  —  and  salt-junk  would  have  killed 
them.  The  timely  discovery  of  a  dead  narwhal  or  unicorn  proved  an  excellent  relief, 
affording  six  hundred  pounds  of  good  wholesome  flesh,  though  of  a  rather  unsavory 
odor. 

*  But  a  more  serious  trial  was  at  hand.  The  vessel  had  been  released  from  her  moor- 
ings, and  had  fought  her  way  through  the  ice  for  several  days,  when  the  sky  gave 
tokens  of  an  approaching  storm.  On  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  tempest  came  on 
with  unmistakable  Arctic  fury.'  (Its  effects  were  described  in  an  extract  in  the  last 
Knickerbocker.)  *  By  the  twenty-second  of  August,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of 
78°  41'  —  a  distance  greater  than  had  been  attained  by  any  previous  explorer,  except 
Parry,  on  his  Spitzbergen  foot-tramp.  About  this  time,  some  of  the  party  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  discontent.  The  rapid  advance  of  winter,  the  depnvation  of  rest, 
and  the  slow  progress  of  the  expedition,  tended  to  produce  depression.  One  person 
volunteered  an  opinion  in  favor  of  returning  to  the  south,  and  giving  up  the  attempt  to 
winter.  It  was  no  time  for  half-way  measures.  Dr.  Kane  at  once  called  a  council  of 
his  officers,  and  listened  to  their  views  in  full.  "With  but  a  single  exception,  they  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  a  further  progress  to  the  north  was  impossible,  and  urged 
the  propriety  of  returning  southwara  to  winter.  The  commander  maintained  the  op- 
posite view.  Explaining  the  importance  of  securing  a  position  which  might  expedite 
future  sledge-journeys,  he  announced  his  intention  of  warping  toward  the  northern 
headland  of  the  bay.  Once  there,  he  could  determine  the  best  point  for  the  operations 
of  the  spring,  and  would  put  the  brig  into  winter  harbor  at  the  nearest  possible  shelter. 
His  comrades  received  the  decision  with  cheerful  acquiescence,  and  zealously  entered 
upon  the  perilous  duties  whidtil  involved.  During  the  process  the  gallant  little  ves- 
sel ran  aground,  and  in  the  night  had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire.  A  sudden  lurtdi 
tumbled  the  men  out  of  their  berths,  and  threw  down  the  cabin-stove,  with  a  full  charge 
of  glowing  anthracite.  The  deck  blazed  up  violently,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  heavy 
pilo^cIoth  coat  the  fire  was  smothered  until  water  could  be  passed  down  to  extinguish  it. 
The  powder  was  not  fer  off.  A  few  moments  more  might  nave  brought  the  expedition 
to  a  sudden  close. 

*  About  the  tenth  of  September,  the  vessel  was  brought  into  a  sheltered  harbor  be- 
tween the  islands  of  the  bay,  in  which  she  had  been  lying  for  some  time,  and  all  hands 
prepared  for  winter  quarters.  Of  their  mode  of  life  during  the  long  darkness  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  a  vivid  idea  is  given  in  Dr.  Kane's  journal. 

'Toward  the  end  of  April,  the  arrangements  for  a  journey  of  exploration  were  com- 
pleted, and  leaving  the  brig  in  charge  of  a  trustworthy  detachment,  four  able-bodied 
and  six  disabled  men,  the  commander,  with  seven  others,  set  out  upon  the  tour  over 
the  ice.  Ilis  plan  was  to  follow  the  ice-belt  to  the  Great  Glacier  of  Humboldt,  and  from 
that  point  to  stretch  along  the  face  of  the  glacier  to  the  north-west,  and  make  ao 
attempt  to  cross  the  ice  to  the  American  side.    The  stores  of  the  party  consisted  of 

Scmmican,  bread,  and  tea,  a  canvas  tent  five  feet  by  six,  and  two  sleeping  bags  of  rein- 
cer  skin.  The  sledge  was  light,  built  of  hickory,  and  but  nine  feet  lon^.  A  soop- 
kcttle,  for  melting  snow  and  making  tea,  was  arranged  to  boil  either  with  lard  or 
spirits.  A  sub-division  of  the  party,  with  another  sledge,  started  two  days  before  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Kanb,  which  took  pUce  on  the  twenty-seventh.    He  reached  the  Great 
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Glacier  in  aafet  j.  The  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  vicinity  is  of  a  highly  pictum^ue 
character.  The  red  sand-stones  present  an  impressive  contrast  with  the  blank  white- 
ness associatiiip  the  cold  tints  of  the  dreary  Arctic  landscape  with  the  warm  ooloriDg 
of  more  southern  lands.  The  different  layers  of  the  cliff  have  the  appearance  of  jointed 
masonry,  and  the  narniw  line  of  green  stone  caps  them  with  natunu  battlcmonta.  At 
one  place  rose  the  dreamy  semblance  of  a  castle,  flanked  with  triple  towers,  completely 
isolated  and  delined.  To  these  Dr.  Kane  pave  the  name  of  the  '  Three  Brother  Towen.' 
A  still  more  striking  object  was  a  single  cliff  of  green-stone,  north  of  latitude  70  dmttB, 
which  reared  itself  from  a  crumbled  base  of  sand-stones,  like  the  boldly-chiseled  ram- 
purt  of  an  ancient  citv.  On  one  extremity  stands  a  solitary  column  or  minaret  tower, 
as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  had  been  cast  'for  the  Place  Vcndome.  The  length  of  the 
shaft  aloiie  is  Iwur  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  it  rises  on  a  plinth  or  pedestal  itieir 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  '  I  remember  well/  says  Dr.  Kaxk,  *the  emotions 
of  my  party  as  it  tirst  broke  n];)on  our  view.  Cold  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  brought  back  a 
sketch  of  it,  which  may  have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it  scarcely  suggests  the 
imposing  dignity  of  this  magnificent  laud-mark.  Those  who  are  happily  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Tknnyson,  and  have  communed  with  his  spirit  in  tne  solitudes  of  m 
wilderness,  will  apprehend  the  impulse  that  inscribed  the  scene  with  his  name.'  No 
description  can  do  justice  to  the  Great  Glacier  itself.  Rising  in  solid  glassy  wall,  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  water-level,  with  an  unknown,  unfathomable  depth  below  it, 
its  curved  face  sixty  miles  in  length  from  C-apc  Agassiz  to  Cape  Forbes  vanishes  into 
unknown  space  at  'not  more  than  a  single  day's  rail-road  travel  from  the  Pole.  The 
interior  with  which  it  communicated,  and  from  which  it  issued,  was  an  onsurreyed  sea 
of  ice,  apparently  of  boundless  dimensions. 

'  The  journey,  however,  failed  of  success  in  forcing  a  passsge  to  the  north.  On  the 
sixth  dav,  the  party  were  attacked  by  scurvy,  from  which  they  had  anffered  terribly 
during  tlie  winter.  Two  of  the  number  were  taken  with  snow-blindness^  and  one  was 
condemned  as  altogether  unfit  for  travel.  To  crown  their  discomfitures,  they  found 
that  the  bears  had  got  hold  of  their  pemmican  casks,  and  thus  destroved  their  chances 
of  recruiting  their  supply  of  provisions  at  the  several  caches.  Dr.  Kavb  himself  was 
seized  with  violent  illnei'^s;  his  limbs  became  rigid,  and  certain  fetanoid  symptoms 
made  their  appearance.  In  this  condition  he  was  unable  to  make  more  than  nine  miles 
a  (lav.  He  was  stripped  upon  a  sledge,  and  the  march  continued;  but  he  was  soon  so 
mucli  reduced  as  to  tiud  the  moderate  tompeniturc  of  5°  below  aero  intolerable.  His 
left  foot  was  frozen  up  to  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  same  night  it  became  evident  that 
the  ditliculty  in  his  limbs  was  caused  bv  dronsicul  effusion.  The  next  d^y  he  grew  de- 
lirious, aiid'fainted  whenever  he  was  ta*ken  from  the  tent  to  the  sledge.^£rerj  i 
the  party  was  so  far  gone  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  Journey  impr 
Scarcelv  able  to  travel,  they  bore  the  commander  back  to  the  brig,  which  they  i. 
by  forcfied  marches  on  the  fourteenth.  Dr.  K.vnb  was  entirely  prostrated  for  about  a 
week.  The  first  business  after  his  convalescence  was  to  arrange  new  parties  for  explo^ 
ation.  They  returned  in  safety,  with  ample  experience  of  the  penis  of  Arctie  dis- 
covery. 

'Passing  over  the  remainder  of  the  summer  without  further  extrseta  from  the  inter- 
esting narrative,  we  find  the  little  party  prepared  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  a  seeond 
winter  in  that  dreary  region.  The  brig  was  fast  in  the  ice,  and  erery  effort  for  her 
liberation  hud  pn)ved  unsucci^ssful.  At  thjs  crisis  Dr.  Kanb  called  all  hands  together,  and 
explained  to  them  the  reasons  which  had  decided  him  not  to  fbrsake  the  brig.  He  left 
it  to  the  choice  of  each  man,  however,  to  attempt  an  Mpape  to  open  water,  or  to  aland 
by  tho  fortunes  of  the  expedition.     Eight  of  the  sorenteen  survivors  of  the  par^ 


resr>lvod  to  remain  with  their  commander ;  the  otliers  were  fitted  out  with  every  appu- 
ianee  that  could  be  furnished,  and  departed  on  their  almost  desperate  enterprise^  Tnej 
carried  with  them  every  assurance  of  a  brother's  welcome  should  they  be  driren  back; 


but  it  was  not  until  after  many  weary  months  of  trial  and  hardship  that  thej  i 
again. 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  winter-quarters  now  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  (he  little 
band.  Dr.  Kane  determined  to  adnerc  to  the  routine  of  observances  which  had  mada 
up  the  sum  of  their  daily  life.  So  accustomed  form  was  to  be  surrendered.  The  im- 
portance of  systematic  employment  was  fully  appreciated.  The  diatribation  and  de- 
tails of  duty,  the  religious  exercises,  the  ceremonials  of  the  table,  the  fires,  the  lights, 
the  watch,  even  the  labors  of  the  observatory,  and  the  notation  of  Uie  tides  and  the  skj, 
it  was  decided  should  go  on  ns  thev  had  before.  In  the  material  arrangements^  nuaj 
useful  hints  were  borrowed  from  the  Es({uimaux.  The  brig  was  thoroughly  lined  ana 
padded  with  moss  and  turf.  A  pile  of  barrels  on  the  ice  contained  their  sopplj  of 
wat^T'Souked  beef  and  pork.  Flour,  beans,  and  dried  apples  formed  a  quadrangular 
block-house.  The  boatd  and  spvaro  cordage  were  placed  along  an  avenue  opening 
abeam  of  the  brig.  There  was  but  a  small  store  of  vegetables.  The  pickled  oaNsge^ 
dried  aj)ples  and  peaches  had  lost  much  of  their  anti-scorbutic  virtue  by  constant  nasb 
The  spices  were  all  gone.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  small  bottles  of  horse-radish 
to  season  the  sUnding  fare  of  bread,  beef,  and  pork.    A  kind  of  root-beer  was  bnwad 
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by  the  Doctor  from  the  branches  of  the  crawh'ng  willow,  of  which  a  stock  had  been  laid 
in  some  weeks  before.  The  gun  procured  them  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh  meat. 
Bear's  flesh  was  a  fayorite  disn,  but  the  liver  of  that  animal  proved  poisonous.  A  less 
noxious  article  of  diet  was  the  rat.  A  perfect  warren  of  tnis  tribe  was  on  board  the 
brig.  They  had  become  impudent  and  fierce  with  their  increase  of  numbers.  Nothing 
could  be  saved  from  their  voracity.  Furs,  woollens,  shoes,  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory were  gnawed  into  and  destroyed.  They  harbored  among  the  men's  bedding  in  the 
forecastle,  and  at  last  became  intolerable  nuisances.  Dr.  Kanb  took  his  revenge  by 
decimating  them  for  his  private  table.  His  companions  did  not  share  his  taste,  and  he 
thus  had  the  frequent  advantage  of  a  fresh-meat  soup.  To  this  inviting  fare  he  ascribes 
his  comparative  freedom  from  scurvy. 

'The  want  of  fuel  before  the  close  of  winter  compelled  them  to  rely  upon  their 
lamps  for  heat.  Pork-fat,  boiled  to  lessen  its  salt,  was  the  substitute  for  oil; 
and  by  the  use  of  metallic  reverberators,  a  single  wick  was  sufficient  to  keep 
liquid  ten  ounces  of  lard  with  a  surrounding  temperature  of  30^  below  zero.  Raw 
meat  was  now  voted  the  most  agreeable  diet.  A  slice  of  blubber  or  a  chunk  of 
frozen  walrus-beef  was  taken  with  infinite  relish.  The  liver  of  a  walrus  eaten  with 
little  slices  of  fat  was  a  dainty  morsel.  The  flesh  and  blubber  of  that  animal  is  stated 
to  be  '  the  ver^  best  fuel  a  man  can  swallow.*  But  of  these  savory  viands  the  party 
were  now  destitute.  The  sick  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  meat.  They  were  reduced  to 
three  days'  allowance  of  frozen  flesh,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  a  day  for  each  man.  In 
this  emergency,  Dr.  Kane  determined  on  a  trip  over  the  ice  to  a  settlement  of  Esqui- 
maux huts  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles.  He  was  accompanied  by  Hans 
Christehn,  a  native  Esquimaux,  and  five  dogs.  During  the  journey,  a  frightful  storm 
came  on.  Before  it  had  fairly  commenced,  the  party  succeeded  in  reaching  an  old  hut, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Esquimaux.  Taking  in  the  dogs,  with  the  blubber- 
lamp,  food  and  bedding,  which  formed  part  of  the  burden  of  the  sledge,  they  closed  up 
the  entrance  with  blocks  of  snow.  They  were  scarcely  housed  before  the  storm  broke 
out  in  all  its  fury.  Completely  cut  olF  from  the  outer  world,  they  here  passed  many 
miserable  hours.  They  could  keep  no  note  of  time.  The  only  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  weather  was  the  whirring  of  the  drift  against  the  roof  of  the  kennel.  The  time 
was  divided  between  sleeping  and  preparing  coffee,  which  they  drank  with  a  relish. 


When  warned  by  their  instincts  of  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  they  treated  themselves 
to  a  meal,  dividing  impartial  bits  out  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  fox  to  give  zest  to  their  bis- 
cuits spread  with  frozen  tallow.    It  was  two  days  before  they  were  released  from  their 


narrow  prison,  reckoning  the  time  by  the  increased  altitude  of  the  moon.  Upon 
attempting  to  resume  their  journey  they  found  it  impossible  to  work  through  the  piles 
of  drifted  snow.  Sledge,  dogs,  and  drivers  were  buried  in  the  attempt.  The  two 
travellers  harnessed  themselves  to  the  sledgje,  and  *  lifted,  levered,  twisted,  and  pulled,' 
but  all  in  vain.  They  were  compelled  to  give  it  up,  and  returned  to  the  wretched  hut.  • 
Taking  the  back  track,  they  reached  the  brig  the  next  morning,  and  for  several  days 
were  incapable  of  the  slightest  exertion.  The  entries  in  the  Doctor's  diary  at  this  time 
reveal  a  world  of  misery  —  of  simple,  monotonous  suffering.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  February,  a  glimpse  was  obtainea  of  the  returning  sun,  which  was  hailed  with 
abundant  joy. 

'  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  the  party  were  enabled  to  leave  the  vessel,  which  was  irre- 
coverably imbedded  in  the  ice,  and  tiuce  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  settlements  on  the 
Greenland  coast.  During  the  intervening  time  they  had  not  been  idle.  On  every  re- 
spite from  their  incredible  sufferings  by  cold,  famine,  and  disease,  the  search  was  con- 
tmued  for  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but  after  various  fruitless  attempts,  they  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  success.    We  have  no  space  to  detail  the  perilous  jour- 


graphy  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  highest  point  reached  was  nearly  eighty-one 
and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  within  about  five  nundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  In  the  dif- 
ferent explorations  by  members  of  the  party,  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland  was  sur- 
veyed to  its  termination  in  the  great  Humboldt  Glacier :  this  glacial  mass  was  examined 
and  described  as  far  as  its  northward  extension  into  the  new  land  named  Washinqton; 
a  large  tract  of  land,  forming  the  extension  northward  of  the  American  continent^was 
discovered ;  and  the  existence  ascertained  of  an  open  and  iceless  sea  toward  the  Pole, 
making  an  area,  with  its  channel,  of  over  four  thousand  miles.  The  discovery  of  this 
polar  sea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Arctic  exploration.  It  had  long  been 
suspected  that  such  a  tract  of  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole,  and  the 
suspicion  was  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  actual  or  supposed  discoveries.  But  hitherto 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact  had  been  obtained.  The  evidence  which  Dr.  Kans  has 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  collect  is  founded  on  facts  of  immediate  observation.  The 
coast  of  this  mysterious  sea  was  traversed  for  many  miles ;  the  water  was  viewed  from 
an  elevation  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  presenting  the  same  limitless  speotacle, 
moved  by  a  heavy  swell,  free  from  ioe,  and  daaning  in  surf  against  a  n)ck-boiiiid  shore. 
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In  connection  with  this  discovers,  several  facts  were  brought  to  light  indicttinff  a 
mihlcr  climate  nour  the  Pole.  Crowds  of  marine  birds,  the  advance  of  vegetable  UfiL 
the  mcliod  snow  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  in  the  water,  suggested 
ihe  Hupixisition  of  u  climatic  melioration  toward  the  Vole,  although  Dr.  Kanb  declinaii 
onffa"'in^  in  llic  discussij)n  of  the  question. 

•  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  repeat  the  expression  of  our  sense  of  the  heroun, 
encrtrv,  and  inteUiponce  of  the  intrepid  chief  of  the  cxnedition.  llis  modest  nsrratiTS 
has  a  cerfain  auto-bioRraphiciil  fascination,  unconsciously  revealing  the  highest  order  of 
manly  qualities,  while  in  the  interest  of  iU  incidents,  it  is  almost  sancrfluous  to  saj  it 
surpasses  the  most  exciiiiij,'  wonders  of  romance.  A  vein  of  beautiful  humanity  pe^ 
vades  its  composition,  and  even  in  the  dc;>cribing  of  the  most  desperate  scenes,  a  lurk- 
ing humor  often  jieeps  forth,  showing  the  impotence  of  uncongenial  circumstanoea  to 
depress  an  elastic  and  generous  nature.  The  ethical  lesson  of  these  rolumes  ia  a  no 
less  precious  gifi  to  the  reader  than  its  scientific  instruction  and  picturesque  delinea- 
tions.' 

With  this  farther  roport  upon  Dr.  Kane's  great  work,  wo  take  our  leaTe 
of  it  in  these  pages ;  ghul  that  there  will  hereafter  bo  bound  up  in  the 
KNi('Ki:Kit(>('Ki:u  two  well-ilescrvcd  tributes  to  an  undaunted,  humane,  and 
gifted  explorer,  and  well  pleased  that  we  should  have  had  a  hand  in  per- 
petuating his  *  name  and  his  fame.' 


Kngmsh  TiiAiTS.    \iy  R.   \V.  Euersox.    Boston :   Pdillips,  SAMPSOai  A  Go.    1SA6. 

Pp.  :51.i.     MO. 

I)k-k.i:ns  writes  for  all  who  speak  the  English  language.  Hr.  Everson 
addresses  only  his  *  class.'  This  class  consists  of  the  cultivated  men  of  both 
Kngland  and  America,  and  by  these  the  book  bearing  the  above  pithy  titte 
was  seized  as  eagerly  as  the  last  chapter  of  Little  Dorrit  by  the  *  rest  of 
mankind.'  We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  it,  for  the  author  has  taken  time 
to  make  it  short  Wo  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  for  an  elabo- 
rate review  of  this  book,  but  shall  leave  that  task  to  other  and  abler  pais, 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts:  *The  English  have  more  consti- 
tutional energy  than  any  other  people.  They  think  with  Henri  Quatbb, 
that  manly  exercises  are  the  foundation  of  that  elevation  of  mind  which 
gives  our  nature  ascendency  over  another;  or  with  the  Arabs,  that  thedayi 
spent  in  the  chase  are  not  counted  on  the  length  of  life.  They  box,  nm, 
shoot,  ride,  row,  and  sail  from  polo  to  pole.  They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live 
Jolly  iti  the  open  air,  putting  (mark  this  Young  America)  a  solid  bar  of  sleep 
between  day  and  day.  As  soon  as  he  can  handle  a  gun,  hunting  is  the  flue 
art  of  every  Englishman  of  comlition.* 

Mr.  IvMi:i{soN  finds  the  Englishman  '  to  be  him  of  all  others  who  stands 
tirii\est  in  his  shoes.  They  have  in  themselves  which  they  value  in  their 
horses,  mettle  and  bottom.'  *  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Liverpool,  a  gentle- 
man, in  describing  to  me  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  happened  to 
say:  '  Lord  Claukn'don  lias  pluck  like  a  cock,  and  will  fight  till  he  dies.' 
And  what  1  heard  first  I  hoard  last,  and  tho  ono  thing  the  English  value  is 
pluck.  The  cib-inen  have  it ;  the  merchants  have  it ;  the  bishops  have  it ; 
the  women  liave  it ;  the  journals  have  it ;  tho  Times  newspaper,  they  flay, 
is  the  pluckiest  tiling  in  England :  and  Svdnev  Sxitu  had  made  it  m  i 
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that  little  Lord  John  Russell,  the  minister,  would  take  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet  to-morrow.'  Again,  on  the  same  subject,  he  says :  *  I  apply 
to  Britannia,  queen  of  seas  and  colonies,  the  words  in  which  her  latest 
novelist  portrays  his  heroine :  *  She  is  as  mild  as  she  is  game,  and  as  game 
as  she  is  mild.*  The  English  delight  in  the  antagonism  which  combines  in 
one  person,  the  extremes  of  courage  and  tenderness.  Nelson,  dying  at 
Trafalgar,  sends  his  love  to  Lord  Collingwood,  and  like  an  innocent  school- 
boy that  goes  to  bed,  says :  *  Kiss  me.  Hardy,'  and  turns  to  sleep.' 

We  take  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  chapter  headed  *  Truth,'  Mr. 
Emerson's  epigrammatic  style  tempting  us  to  quote  almost  at  random.  He 
says :  *  The  Teutonic  tribes  have  a  national  singleness  of  heart.  The  Ger- 
man name  has  a  proverbial  significance  of  sincerity  and  honest  meaning. 
The  arts  bear  testimony  to  it.  The  faces  of  clergy  and  laity  in  old  sculptures 
and  illuminated  missals,  are  charged  with  earnest  belief.  Add  to  this  here- 
ditary rectitude  the  punctuality  and  precise  dealing  which  commerce 
creates  and  you  have  the  English  truth  and  credit  The  government  strictly 
performs  its  engagements.  The  subjects  do  not  understand  trifling  on  its 
part. 

*  When  any  breach  of  promise  occurred  in  the  old  days  of  prerogative, 
it  was  resented  by  the  people  as  an  intolerable  grievance.  And  in  modem 
times,  any  slipperiness  in  the  government  in  political  faith,  or  any  repudia- 
tion or  crookedness  in  matters  of  finance,  would  bring  the  whole  nation  to  a 
committee  of  inquiry  and  reform.  Private  men  keep  their  promises,  never 
so  trivial.  Down  goes  the  flying  word  on  the  tablets,  and  is  indelible  as 
Domesday  Book.'  *  English  veracity  seems  to  result  on  a  sounder  animal 
structure,  as  if  they  could  afford  it  They  are  blunt  in  saying  what  they 
think,  sparing  of  promises,  and  they  require  plain-dealing  of  others. 
Alfred,  the  type  of  the  race,  is  called  the  Truth-Speaker,  They  hate 
shuffling  and  equivocation,  and  the  cause  is  damaged  on  which  any  palter- 
ing can  be  fixed.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  says  Emerson,  is  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land. *  The  first  leaf  of  the  New  Testament  it  does  not  open.  It  believes  in 
a  Providence  which  does  not  treat  with  levity  a  pound  sterling.  They  arc 
neither  Transcendentalists  nor  Christians.  They  put  up  no  Socratic  prayer, 
much  less  any  saintly  prayer,  for  the  Queen's  mind ;  ask  neither  for  light 
nor  right,  but  say  bluntly,  *  Grant  her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live.' ' 

We  ourselves  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the  man  who  rides  in 
his  own  coach,  and  partly  understand  the  feelings  of  the  pious  Pepys,  quoted 
by  Emerson  on  this  point:  *  Abroad,'  says  Pepys,  *with  my  wife,  the  first 
time  I  ever  rode  in  my  own  coach,  which  do  make  my  heart  rejoice  and 
praise  God,  and  pray  Him  to  bl6ss  it  to  me,  and  continue  it' 

We  have  given  our  readers  a  few  passages,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  book  It  would  be  coxcombery  in  us  to  criticise  or  praise  it  We 
simply  say  that  we  think  every  man  will  be  more  *  virtuous '  for  reading 
such  books.  The  strength  and  manly  relf-reliance  of  the  author  are  in  a 
manner  infused  into  the  reader.  The  book  is  as  invigorating  as  a  horseback 
ride,  or  a  pleasant  walk,  in  the  bracing  air  of  these  cool  October  mornings. 
VOL.  XLvni.         41 
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'  It  18  Neyib  Too  Lati  to  Mdcd.'  A  MATrn-or-FAcr  Romavob.  Bf  Cbablb 
RiADB,  Aathor  of  '  Cbbistii  Jobhstokb,'  '  Pao  Wornxorox,'  etc  In  two  Tolumet. 
Pp.  42d,  424.    BoBton :  Tickicob  axd  Fikld6.    1856. 

This  work,  after  we  had  perused  it  with  unwonted  pleasure  from  title- 
page  to  *  FiniSy'  lay  upon  our  table  for  only  one  single  day,  before  it  wis 
spirited  away;  and  whoever  did  *8o  convey  the  same,'  did  *his  spiritmg 
•;ently '  enough ;  and  we  must  say,  has  evinced  so  much  good  taste  and 
judgment  in  his  selection,  that  we  *  decline  to  prosecute'  and  shall  not  'i^- 
pear '  against  him.  Meantime,  while  through  the  *  conduct  aforesaid'  we 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  our  duty  4n  the  premises,'  an  able  contem- 
porary, the  Boston  *  Christian  Examiner^  for  November,  has  been  more 
fortunate :  and  its  appreciative  and  critical  views  are  in  such  ezact  accord- 
ance with  our  own,  as  we  read  the  volumes,  that  we  adopt  and  indorse  them 
in  each  and  every  p^cular : 

*  In  this  powerfhl  sketch  of  a  few  phases  of  real  life  in  oar  own  times,  Mr.  Rkade 
has  amply  redeemed  the  promise  implied  in  his  previous  works.  Less  brilliant  in 
coloring,  it  is  even  more  vigorous  in  touch,  and  more  various  in  interest^  than 
rnther  *  Pso  Woffikgton  '  or  ^  Chbistib  Johnstoiol'  Dealing  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  characters,  and  aiming  to  produce  a  deeper  and  more  permanMit  impres- 
sion upon  his  readers,  our  author  has  achieved  a  still  more  remarkaUe  success,  and 
has  given  us  a  work  which,  though  marked  by  some  defects^  must  yet  place  him 
among  the  first  English  novelists  of  the  day. 

*  The  characterization  exhibits  the  same  wide  acquaintanoe  ^th  human  nature, 
and  the  same  rare  insight  into  human  motives,  which  were  so  apparent  in  his 
earlier  and  loss  elaborate  productions.  His  men  and  women  are  neither  im- 
possible combinations  of  discordant  qualities,  nor  ore  they  more  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas.  Though  they  ore  sometimes  idealized  and  exaggerated,  they  are 
generally  just  such  persons  as  we  may  have  to  deal  with  at  almost  any  moment  in 
some  of  the  multifarious  relations  of  life.  Who,  for  instance,  does  not  recognize' 
the  fidelity  of  the  portrait  of  Susan  Merton  —  the  very  typo  of  an  average  woman 
of  her  class?  So,  too,  in  the  characters  of  George  Reldino,  the  honest  Curoer, 
and  of  Tom  RoBtysON',  the  keen-witted  and  sharp-eyed  thief|  his  truth  to  nature  is 
oquolly  noticeable.  Such  characters  as  Edbk,  the  single-hearted  and  devoted 
minister  of  our  fiuth,  scorning  all  thought  of  earthly  advancement,  and  sufiering 
much  to  save  the  wretched  inmates  of  a  prison ;  Hawes,  the  tyrannical  and  blood- 
thirsty governor  of  the  jail ;  and  Meadows,  a  scheming  villain  building  up  wicked- 
ness even  whfle  cherishing  some  noble  and  generous  impulses  —  are  more  rare. 
Yet  the  character  of  Hawes  is  understood  to  have  been  drawn  from  life;  and  few 
will  doubt  that  such  men  as  Edks  and  Meadows  may  sometimes  be  found.  The 
minor  characters  are  scarcely  less  real  and  life-like. 

*  The  plot  is  extremely  complicated ;  but  in  its  management  the  writer  shows 
great  judgment,  and  the  incidents  are  evolved  with  the  utmost  skill  and  discrimi- 
nation. The  scenes  in  the  jail  and  in  Australia,  in  particular,  are  wrought  out  with 
wonderful  vigor.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  m(»«  vivid  picture  of  life  in  AustnJia. 
both  before  the  discovery  of  gold  and  during  the  early  stages  of  the  gold  fever,  than 
is  presented  in,  these  chapters.  The  whole  story  fiuprinatos  the  reader  with  an  i^ 
resistible  power^ 
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'  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  most  cursory  reading,  that  Mr.  Reajdb  has  aimed 
a  I  something  more  than  the  construction  of  a  merely  interesting  tale.  The  work 
hears  tliroughout  the  mark  of  an  earnest  purpose;  and  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  story  has  been  subordinated  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
moral,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  chief  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  utter  his  pro- 
test against  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  and  to  make  his  readers  share  hi.s 
•leep-seated  indignation.' 


TnB  Musical  Bouquet,  and  Institute  Choir:  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Daefs^  Trios,  and 
Choruses.  Together  with  a  New  and  Complete  Course  of  Elementary  Instructions 
and  Lessons  in  Singing.    For  the  School-room  and  Social  Circle.    New- York: 

IVISON  AXD  PniXNET. 

We  have  here  something  new  and  something  fair  to  the  eye.  Its  external 
and  internal  merits  must  secure  for  the  *  Musical  Bouquet '  many  friends. 
U\  three  points,  it  is  assumed,  this  work  may  challenge  successful  competi- 
tion :  first,  in  the  character  of  its  melodies ;  secondly,  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness of  the  words,  with  some  exceptions ;  and  finally,  in  the  mechanical  cxc- 
( ution.  The  stereotypers,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Holm  an,  are  entitled  to 
LTTcat  credit  for  their  share  of  the  work,  which  certainly  is  an  ornament  to 
the  unrivalled  skill  of  our  American  mechanics.  The  valuable  labors  of  Mr. 
liRADBURY  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention  in  these  pages,  while  Mr. 
(Converse  ranks  second  to  no  man  of  his  years.  As  a  rising  star  we  com- 
mend him  to  public  notice,  and  we  call  attention  to  his  efforts  in  the  volume 
under  consideration,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  may  achieve  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  present  studies  in  Europe. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  excellence  of  the  poetry ;  and  cite  as  a  specimen 
the  following  lines  from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary  editor,  J.  B.  Plimpton, 

of  Elmira: 

*  When  night-winds  are  wailing 

Like  spirits  in  thrall, 
And  Death  walks  in  darkness 

Through  hamlet  and  hall : 
Kind  angel  of  mercy, 

Wherever  they  are, 
Watch  over  the  slumbers 

Of  loved  ones  afar. 

*  Where'er  they  may  wander, 

By  land  or  by  sea, 
Tnou  Father  of  angels. 

We  trust  them  with  Thee  ! 
Be  Thou  to  earth's  nilgiimtt 

The  day-beam  ana  star, 
The  staff  of  the  weary, 

To  loved  ones  a&r. 

'  While  life  hath  a  pleasure, 

Or  hope  hath  a  cheer, 
While  the  heart  can  feel  kindness, 

Or  sorrow  a  tear, 
I  ne'er  can  forget  them, 

Nor  fail  in  the  prayer. 
That  God  will  watch  over 

The  loved  ones  afar ! ' 


K  I)  T  T  O  ll'S     T  A  B  L  E 


John  Pu(e>'ix's  Fourtu-of-July  Oration  in  Oregon.  —  Our  readers  have 
known  John  Phojnix  as  a  Surveyor,  a  Topographical  Engineer,  a  HumoriBt : 
but  they  have  now  to  listen  for  the  first  time  to  him  as  a  Fourth-of-July 
Orator.     The  matter  is  explained  by  the  following 

Correspond  cncc. 

'Fort  Varuviafr,  W.  T.,  June  15, 1856. 
'  Jonx  Pn(EXix,  Esq.,  Sergt.  Major,  etc. 

'Dear  Sir  :  '  I  am  requested  by  a  number  of  your  brother  officers,  and  other  gentle- 
moD,  to  solicit  jou  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  Fourth  of 
July,  at  this  post. 

'  Very  respectfully, 

'  Your  friend  and  obdt.  scrrL, 

'H.  c.  n., 

Mat  Lieut  4th  Inftntiy.' 

'Portland,  Oh  !  Tia,  17  Ji/nt,  185«. 

*  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  polite  ioTita- 
tion  to  address  a  number  of  my  brother  officers,  and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  coming 
glorious  anniversary,  at  Vancouver. 

'  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  when  asked  to  take  a  drink,  I  reply, 
'I  will  do  it  with  great  pleasure,'  and  shall  immediately  prepare  myself  for  the  dist- 
eharge  of  the  agreeable  duty  thus  devolving  upon  me. 

*  Your  invitation.  Sir,  arrived  upon  a  most  opportune  occasion.  Eighty  years  (or 
thereabouts)  ago,  this  day,  our  respected  ancestors  marched  up  the  side  ot  BaBBD*s 
Hill  by  a  flank,  to  the  following  spirit-stirring  tune : 

*Oii !  twecdie  dom  twee, 
Oh  I  twwNllo  dam  tweo. 
Oh  I  tweedlc-twi>cdle,  twcodle  dum  twe&* 

And  after  getting  there,  feeling  sick  at  their  stomachs  from  fatigue,  threw  up  a  line  o  f 
breastworks  and  trenches,  that  took  the  British  very  particularly  by  surprise.    Bebiod 
those  breast-works,  Sir,  our  gallant  ancestors  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  received 
the  red-coated  minions  of  the  British  monarch  with  a  galling  and  destructive  fire^  that 
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caused  tbem  to  retreat  in  confusion.  Three  successiTO  times  was  the  attack  repeated, 
and  three  successive  times  were  the  British  mercenaries  repulsed.  At  the  fourth  at- 
tempt, Sir,  our  ancestors  suddenly  remembered  certain  business  engagements  in  the 
cuuntrj  which  could  no  longer  be  neglected,  and  thej  had  not  time  to  remain  and  see 
the  matter  through.  They  left;  and  a  mingled  mass  of  cow-hide  boots  and  shirt-tails 
fluttering  in  the  distance,  was  all  the  British  could  descry,  when,  out  of  breath,  per- 
fectly exhausted,  they  arrired  on  the  summit  of  Breed's.  This  great  engagement.  Sir, 
was  named  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  account  of  its  not  having  occurred  on  a  hill  of 
hut  name,  and  a  monument  two  hundred  feet  high  has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  man  once  fell,  and  knocked  the  whole  top  off  of  his  derned  eternal 
head,  Sir! 

'  From  the  top  of  this  monument  now  floats  the  glorious  spang-dangled  stanner  of  onr 
country,  and  long  may  it  wave. 

*  Please,  Sir,  to  accept  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration . 
( 'urvy  and  Jb'tevens  ! 

'With  singular  respect,  I  remain 

*  Yoiir  most  obdt.  servt., 

*  Lieut.  II.  Sea.  II.,  *  Johx  Pn<ENix. 

'  Ist.  Lieut.  4th  U.  S.  Foot, 
*  Vancouver,  W.  Tea.' 

'Oration: 

DELIVERID  AT  FORT  VANCOUVER,  W.  T.,  ON  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1856,  BY  JOHN  PHOEKIX,  £  »,  I>. 
BERQKAMT  MAJOR,  RIOnTY-TniRD  RKGIMXNT,  ORXOON  TXRRITORY  LIGHT  MULXB. 

'Brother  Soldiers  and  Fellow-Citizens;  Ifeol  honored  by  the  call  that  I 
havo  received  and  accepted  to  deliver  on  this  great  occasion,  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary of  our  nation's  independence,  the  customary  oration.  Tlie  word  oration  sig- 
nifying a  public  address,  I  havo  reason  to  believe  has  a  military  origin.  It  origin- 
ated in  a  custom  once  prevalent  among  commanding  oflBcers  and  chaplains,  of 
making  long  aneU^erboso  addresses  to  the  troops,  which  were  stigmatized  as  *  all 
talk  and  no  rations,'  whence  the  word  noration,  modernized  into  oration.  The  term 
address  has  also  a  similar  origin,  it  having  been  the  custom  for  the  troops  to  bo 
dressed  to  the  right  before  the  oration  was  delivered.  From  the  word  noration  is 
derived  the  common  expression — common  in  the  sweet  and  classic  vales  of  Pike  — 
'  to  norate.'  Thus  we  hear  an  individual  wishing  to  refer  to  an  anecdote  related  to 
liim  in  early  life  by  his  grandmother,  say,  ^Ihurd  her  norrate  itj* 

'Tliis  explanation  may  appear  irrelevant  and  uninteresting  j  but  I  never  lose  an 
opportunity  to  impart  a  little  valuable  information. 

*  Brother  soldiers  and  fellow-citizens :  It  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  This  morning,  at 
half-past  two  o'clock,  every  inhabitant  of  this  great,  free,  and  enlightened  republic, 
amounting  in  number  to  several  millions,  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  tho 
tlischargo  of  cannon,  tho  explosion  of  fire-crackers,  and  the  continued  and  reiterated 
shouts  of  little  boys,  and  children  of  larger  growth.  From  that  time  until  four 
o'clock  sleep  has  been  rendered  impossible,  and  every  inhabitant  of  this  republic 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  with  gratitude  and  thankfulness  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  progenitors,  and  tho  greatness  of  our  institutions ;  until  at  that  hour  the 
l)ells  of  every  church,  meeting-house,  factory,  steam-boat,  and  boarding-house 
throughout  tho  land,  beginning  to  pour  forth  a  merry  and  universal  peal,  jouiing  in 
tho  glad  anthem  of  our  nation's  independence,  every  citizen  has- get  up,  put  on  his 
pantaloons,  taken  a  cock-tail,  and  commenced  the  celebration-  of  the  day  in  good 
earnest. 

*  Throughout  our  whole  vast  extent  of  country,  from  Hancock  B&rracks,  Hoalton. 
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Maine,  whoro  tlicy  pry  the  sun  up  iu  the  morning,  to  Fort  Yuma  on  tlie  Colorad«» 
Uivcr,  where  the  tlierinomcter  stands  at  21 2°  in  the  shade,  and  tho  hens  lay  bard- 
boiled  ej:;:3,  tiiis  day  will  be  a  day  of  hikrity,  of  frolicking  and  rejoicing. 

'  Pnxicssions  will  be  formed,  churches  will  be  thronged,  orations  will  bo  delivered, 
(many  of  tliem,  i^ssibly,  of  a  superior  character  to  this  of  mine,)  the  galkmt  militia, 
rliat  right  arm  of  our  national  defence,  will  pervade  tho  streets  in  astoundmg  uni- 
forms, whereof  it  may  be  said  tliat  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  fioi  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.  Small  l>oys  will  fire  pistols  and  bum  their  fingers;  largo  boys  will  fire 
rannou  and  blow  off  their  arms;  men  will  guzzle  inebriating  liquors,  and  become 
much  intoxicated  thereby ;  and  a  mij^hty  shout  will  go  up  from  the  land,  which,  if 
tlic  wind  liappens  to  be  in  tho  right  direction,  will  cause  tho  Kmperor  ALEXAin)£K 
to  trt-mble  in  his  lx)ots,  and  tho  young  Napoleon  to  howl  in  his  silver  cradle.  For 
on  11  lis  (lay  the  great  American  eagle  fiai>s  her  wings,  and  soars  aloft,  until  it  malcc.< 
your  eyes  sore  to  look  at  her,  and  lookujg  down  upon  her  m\Tiads  of  free  and  en- 
lightened children,  with  flaming  eye,  she  screams,  ^E  Plufiius  Unum^^  which  may 
be  freely  inteqiroted,  *Aint  I  some?'  and  myriads  of  freemen  answer  back  with 
j.)yous  shout :  '  You  are  punkins ! '  On  this  glorious  day,  joy,  good  feeling,  and 
good-nature  animate  each  breast;  babies  cease  to  crj-,  ladies  cease  to  soold,  all  is 
amiability ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  were  the  commanding  general  of  thi^* 
Division  on  this  day  to  ask  the  Govenior  of  Oregon  for  a  chow  of  tobacco,  he  would 
hand  over  the  whole  plug  without  a  moment's  delay  or  hesitation.  And  what  is 
tho  cause  of  this  general  rejoicing,  this  universal  hiUirity,  this  amiable  state  of  feel- 
ing, this  lovo  and  veneration  for  this  particular  day  of  all  days  in  the  year — a  day 
when  the  native  American  forgt^ts  lUl  l>rejudice^s  and,  though  loving  his  country 
bettor  than  aught  else,  feels  well  disposed  toward  every  Ihmg  beside — a  day  that 
our  (ierman  population  resix?ct  and  speak  of  as  'moro  bettor  as  good  ^ — a  day 
whii-h  Pat,  who  believes  one  man  is  as  good  another,  and  a  mighty  sight  better, 
rovcrencort  as  ho  docs  '  Saint  Patrick's  in  tho  morning' — a  day  when  aught  un- 
jjleasiint  is  forgotten,  and  mirth,  and  jollity,  and  fire-crackers  abound.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  iulbrni  you.  ikiany  years  ago,  before  Vancouver  was  ever  bom  or 
thought  of,  when  the  present  magnificent  city  of  Porthuid  was  but  a  wild  Cwest  of 
fir  timber,  and  the  waters  of  tliese  mighty  riverai,  now  daily  ploughed  by  tho 
splendid  steamer  'Eagle,' were  navigated  by  the  Indian  chief  MuLTVOMAn in h» 
du;r-'>ut.  provisioned  with  sahuon  and  whortle-berries,  tlierc  dwelt  in  the  far-oflf  dty 
of  Genoa,  a  worthy  merchant  named  Daniel  Lumbus,  who  prosecuted  his  busincs.** 
as  a  dealiT  iu  velvets,  under  the  name  and  stylo  of  Lumbus  &  Co. 

'  This  mcR'hant,  p.t  a  somewhat  advancetl  age,  was  blest  witli  a  son  of  great  pix)- 
mise,  whom,  out  of  compliment  to  his  ikartoors.  he  named  Curistopher  Go  LuHBUF. 
From  his  earliest  infancy  this  youth  showed  an  anient  desire  for  a  maritime  life  ; 
and  old  Li'Mnrs  gratified  his  inclinations  by  sending  him  to  sea. 

'  In  those  days  iwpuLir  opinion  turned  to  the  belief  that  this  woild  on  which  wo 
live  was  a  largo  square  table,  or  plane  surface,  supported  on  columns  of  rocks^ 
which  extended  all  the  way  down.  Columbi's,  however,  dissented  firom  tlus 
c)})ini()n,  and  believing  the  earth  to  be  a  glolx?  or  Imll,  decided  ui  his  own  mind  that 
it  might  be  feasible  to  start  in  a  given  direction,  and  sail  clear  round  it^  leturmng  to 
the  iK)int  of  dei)iirture.  Having  communicated  tliese  Wows  to  Isabrlla,  the  Queen 
of  Arragon,  that  lady,  who  was  soniewliat  of  an  enthusiast,  and  had  a  strong  con- 
viction that  Columbus  was  *one  of  them,'  sold  her  hoop  ear-rings  and  other  jew- 
elry, and  fitted  out  three  top-sail  schooners,  of  which  she  gave  him  the  command. 

'  With  tliese  vessels,  Cubistopiier  sailed  in''1492,  and  after  the  most  imheard-of 
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trials  and  diffioultiesy  enconxiteriog  many  head- wincbi^  and  much  oj^^oaltioii  fit>m  his 
crew,  finallj  disooTfired  the  West-India  Idaiid8|''vdi0noe  he  immediately  letoned 
with  a  oargo  of  ram  and  sugar.  This  extrscndinaiydisooYeiy  being  noised  ateoad, 
a  Spanish  captain,  who  from  his  jovial  disposition  was  oaQed  A  Mxbet  Ouss^  safled 
awi^,  and  disoovered  this  continent^  which,  from  its  discoverer,  derived  the  name 
of  America.  Then  New-England  was  discovered  by  Johh  Cabot^  and  Yiiginia  hj 
Waltsb  RALKiaH,  who  also  discovered  tobacco,  and  gave  himself  d7q>ep8ia  by 
smoking  it  to  excess,  and  Pooahont^  was  discovered  by  John  Smi£h,  and  SonUi- 
Carolina  by  C  alhouit. 

*Emigrati(m  from  Great  Britain  and  other  coantries  then  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued to  a  tremendous  extent^  and  all  our  fi>re-&therfl^  and  ^ght  grandfikthers, 
came  over  and  settled  in  the  land. 

*  Th^  planted  com  and  built  houses^  they  killed  the  Indians^  hung  the  Quakers 
and  Baptists^  burned  the  witches  alive^  and  wero  very  happy  and  comfortable  in- 
deed. So  matters  went  on  veiy  happOy,  the  colonies  tiius  formed  owing  allegianoo 
to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuxy, 
when  a  sli^t  change  took  place  in  their  arrangements.  The  king  of  Great  Britain, 
a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  GiOBai  Guilph,  No.  3,  having  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  life  wh^  Dutchmen  generally,  if  at  all  inclined  that  way,  naturally  begin  to 
give  way  to  ill-temper  and  obstuuu^,  became  of  a  sudden  exceedingly  overbearing 
and  ill-diqposed  toward  the  colonies.  He  hadoflEtoders  sent  to  Wngland  to  be  tried; 
he  was  down.on  a  bank  and  a  protective  tariff  and  bpgan  to  lap  oooiddered  little 
better  than  an  aboUtionist.  He  also  put  in  eflbot  an  ordnance  called  the  Stan^ 
Act,  which  prevented  applause  in  places  of  pabBo  amasemeoii  pnvenied  tbe  pro- 
tection of  cattle  against  fliei^  and  inteifored  with  the  mannfiwtare  of  batter;  and 
he  finally  c^q[>edthe  dimaxof  his  aodaoioas  impositions  by  jdadng  such  a  tremen- 
dous duty  on  tea,  that  our  female  ancestors  could  not  aiford  to  drink  that  exhOar* 
ating  beverage.  Our  ancestors  were  patient  and  kmg^afilbring^  but  ti^y  could  not 
stand  every  thing. 

'  Souchong  and  Young  Hyson  cost  about  twelve-and-a-half  oeoia  a  oiq> ;  voi  oar 
grandmothers  were  weeping  with  vexatimi,  and  woold  not  be  cranibrted  with  heib- 
toa  and  decoctions  of  sassafras.  They  annoyed  our  grand&thers  to  that  extent  that 
they  rebelled,  got  up  a  Vigilance  CSommittee  in  Boston,  and  destroyed  two  cargoes 
of  English  tea,  and  were  fired  on  by  the  British  troopa  in  coniequenoe.  Then  the 
whole  country  fiew  to  arms;  the  batUee  of  Concord  and  of  Lexhigton  followed,  and 
our  grand&thers  went  marching  up  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Boodle  to  the  top  of 
Bunker^s  Hill,  whence  they  did  not  maidi  .down  ontil  tiiey  had  given  tiie  Britidi 
troops  a  most  fearfiil  and  ever-to-besrememberedwhippfaig;  Bythistiaieitsaddenly 
occurred  to  some  of  the  smartest  of  our  le^teotable  aiioeston  that  it  was  a  good  loi^p 
way  to  the  little  island  of  England,  that  there  w^ui  a  good  many  people  hi  the  pro- 
vinces, and  that  perhaps  they  were  quite  as  able  to  govern  themaelves  as  GaOBOS 
GuELPH  Na  3  was  to  govern  them.  Th^  aoooidfait^y  app(^ted  delegates  from 
the  various  Provinoea  or  States,  who,  meeting  together  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fiwrfli 
day  of  July,  1776,  decided  to  trouble  the  Sang  of  England  no  longer,  aiKl  gave  to 
the  world  that  gbrious  Dedaiation  of  Independence,  to  the  su^ort  of  wfaidi  tlnqj 
pledged  their  livee^tiieirfortune^aiKl  their  sacred  homx'.  This  was  the  birtlbday 
ofFreedom--the  birth-day  of  the  United  States,  nowei^tyyeanofage;  and  as  . 
there  are  few  of  us  but  feel  some  indination  to  oelelxate  oar  own  birtlirday,  th«fe 
can  be  little  wonder  that  we  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  oar  ooontiyin  io  Jojjoiu, 
earnest)  and  entimsiastic  a  manner. 
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'  T/OVL'  of  country  is  btronjfly  improsBcd  on  every  mind ;  but,  afl  AmericanB,  wc 
sliould  und  in  fact  do  li:ivo  this  feeling  more  strongly  doveloped  tlian  any  other 
cllizen.4  of  the  world.  For  our  country  is  a  free  country ;  its  institutions  are  wiao 
and  liberal,  and  our  advantages  as  its  natives  are  greater  tlian  those  of  other  citi- 
zens. To  bo  suro,  every  body  can  vote  two  or  three  times  in  some  places;  it  is 
true  tixes  aro  four  and  a  half  p?r  cent  on  the  amount  of  our  property,-  it 's  a  fact 
that  it 's  dilTicult  to  get  scrip  i)aid ;  there 's  no  disputing  the  existence  of  tho  Maine 
Liquor  Law ;  and  we  tlo  occasionally  have  a  mob ;  but  these  are  errors  not  arising 
fn»iu  the  principles  of  our  government^  but  from  circumstances,  and  they  will  finallj 
obviate  and  correct  themselves.  Upon  the  whole,  I  lii-lievo  tliat  a  man  has  quito 
as  mueh  chance  for  a  Hfe  of  happiness  if  born  under  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes 
as  if  he  hapi)tfned  to  be  born  anywhere  else,  and  perhaps  a  little  more.  We  elect 
o;ir  own  rulers,  and  make  our  own  laws,  and  if  they  do  n't  turn  out  well,  it*8  very 
o;L«jy  at  the  next  oleetion  to  make  others  in  their  place.  Every  body  has  a  cbanco 
f.)r  dislinction  in  tliis  country;  n>tliin'<  Ls  wanting  but  natural  ability  to  attain  it; 
and  Mrs.  Lavish  Pikk's  baby,  now  lying  with  a  cotton-tlannel  shirt  on,  in  a  cham- 
pagne basket,  in  Portland,  O.  T..  has  just  as  good  a  clianco  of  being  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  as  the  imperial  infant  of  France,  now  sucking  his  royal  thumbs 
i:i  his  silver  cradle  nt  Paris,  has  of  l>cing  an  emperor.  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  this 
audience ;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  thought  particularly  complimentary;  but  I  do  as- 
sure you,  that  there  i<  not  a  man  present  who,  if  he  had  votes  enough,  might  not 
ii.>  elected  I'rosident  of  tlu*  V\\\W\\  States.  And  this  important  fact  is  the  result 
t-.ot  so  nnieh  of  any  jiartieular  merit  or  virtue  on  your  part,  as  of  the  nature  of  our 
glorious,  lil»eral,  republican  institutiims. 

*ln  this  great  and  desirable  country,  any  man  may  become  rich,  proyided  he  will 
make  money ;  any  man  may  be  well  cnlucated,  if  ho  will  learn,  and  has  money  to 
()uy  for  hi^  board  and  schooling ;  and  any  man  may  become  groat,  and  of  weight 
in  the  connnunity,  if  h(>  will  t^ike  care  of  his  health,  and  eat  suflSciently  of  boiled 
salmon  and  i)otatoes. 

*  Moreover,  I  assert  it  unblushingly,  any  man  in  this  country  may  marry  any 
woman  he  pleases  —  tho  only  difllculty  being  for  him  to  find  any  woman  that  ho 
doc-s  j)lea.<e. 

'Fellow-citizens  and  brother  soldiers:  It  is  the  Fourth  of  July;  it  is  Independ- 
ence Day  —  a  day  dear  to  every  freeman,  an  anniversary  which  it  is  gfood  to  cele- 
brate, ius  it  will  be  celeltrated  till  time  sliall  cease,  und  tho  Union  shall  perish 
v.-itli  it. 

'Kvi.-ry  boy  in  tliese  United  States  knows  the  origin  of  this  glorious  day.  Small 
s:ims  of  money,  varying  Ihmi  twelve-and-a-half  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  hal(  accord- 
ing to  the  linancial  i>rosperiiy  of  their  parents,  have  been  annually  given  thom  to 
expend  on  tliis  occa-^ion,  which  indeliby  impress  the  fact  upon  their  memories,  and 
1 3ad  tliem  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  its  return.  One  of  my  earliest  and  most 
ciierlshed  recollections  is  of  my  exploits  on  the  first  Fourth  of  July  that  I  can  ro- 
i;iemher,  when,'  with  patriotic  fervor.  I  purchased  a  leaden  cannon,  which,  exploding 
I-riinaturely,  burned  off  my  hjiir  and  eye-brows,  and  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
a  favorite  tai  of  my  aunt's  lliat  peacefully  reclined,  watching  my  opcrationa  It  is 
ei)nsidered  by  many  a  duty  to  become  intoxicated  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  remem- 
l)er  hearing  a  distinguished  Senator  express  his  opinion,  *  that  any  man  who  did 
not  gi't  drunk  on  tlie  Fourth  of  July  was  a  damned  rascal'  Without  fully  ooShcid- 
ing  in  tliis  novel  h\-iK»thesis,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every 
freeman  to  enjoy  liimself  to  the  full  limits  of  his  capacity  on  this  glorious  4 
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and  if  there  are,  as  I  dare  say  there  are,  indiTidnals  to  whom  getting  drunk  is  tiie 
acme  of  human  felidtjr,  why,  if  thef  do  allow  ihemselTee  to  he  carried  awaj  on 
this  day,  th^«  is  sorely  more  ezeose  Ibr  them  than  there  would  he  on  any  leas 
joyous  oocasion.  An  anecdote  that  went  the  round  of  the  papers  a  few  yean 
since  is  amusing  and  interesting^  as  showing  the  independent  feeling  engendered 
in  the  minds  of  alt  classes  hy  the  mrival  of  the  glorious  Fourth. 

'  A  parsimonious  merchant  who^  I  regret  to  say,  flourished  in  Boston,  kept  his 
counting-room  open  on  Independence  Day,  where  he  sat  ^th  his  derk,  a  boy  often 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  busy  over  his  accounts,  whUe  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the 
celebration  were  resounding  without  Looking  up  flom  his  employment^  he  per- 
ceiyed  the  unfortunate  youth,  perched  upon  his  high  stod,  engaged  In  piddng  his 
nose,  a  practice  that  the  merchant  had  ft^uently  reprobated,  and  taken  him  to 
task  for. 

' '  WiLLZAX,'  he  exdaimed,  '  why  will  you  persist  hi  that  dir^  pniottoe?  I  am 
astonished  at  you.* 

' '  I  do  n't  care,'  whimpered  the  unhappy  boy.  '  It 's  Independence  Bay,  and  it  '• 
my  own  nose,  and  I  'U  |^  thunder  out  of  it* 

*An  excellent  custom  prevails  in  many  dties  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate 
the  close  of  this  day  with  a  grand  exhibition  of  fircrworks.  This  is  not  only  a  bean- 
tifol  and  exciting  spectade,  but^  to  the  thuikhig  nUnd,  presents  a  refined  pleasure 
in  the  analogy  that  is  suggested;  forhe  may  thhiktohimadfthatiasthedi^end^ 
so  wUl  end  the  lives  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  the  Incendiary  abdttkmistai  who 
threaten  with  parriddal  eflEbrts  the  union  of  these  States.  Th^  wQl  be  feUowad 
by  a  grand  display  of  fire-works  in  another  world,  if  there  is  m^  tnxth  In  the  oitho* 
dox  doctrines  of  the  age.  I  have  never  Icnown  a  Fourth  of  Jo^  oratton  ddivered, 
and  I  have  listened  to  many,  without  a  fhll  and  complete  biography  of  the  inmior* 
tal  WASsmaTON  being  given  before  its  oondusion.  It  may  appear  a  dightly  had[- 
neyed  custom,  but  I  shall  certainly  not  let  you  go  off  without  it  At  the  risk  of 
appearing  tedious,  I  shall  therefore  request  your  patience  for  a  few  moments^  whUe 
I  read  from  the  ^Clatrap  Oydopedia,'  by  Professor  Tubb  UofiO,  the  ibllowlng  ben- 
tiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  greatest  of  men : 

7B01C  TOBB  «OaB*«  AMBBICAV   BIOM»4Pnr. 

^'aXHBBAL     GXOBaX     WASHINOTOV. 

*  'GEOBaE  WASHoraTON  was  (me  of  the  most  distinguished  moven  hi  the  Ameci- ' 
can  Revolution. 

'  'He  was  bom  of  poor  but  honest  parents^  at  Qenoa^  In  the  year  1493.  Bis 
mother  was  called  the  mother  of  Washikotov.  He  mazried,  early  fai  Ufe^  a  widow 
lady,  Mrs.  Mabtha  Gusnei^  whom  Pbooott  desoribes  as  the  mmJOiit  protty 
woman  south  of  Mason  and  Beeon'b  line.  Toang  VAgHnwiTOir  oommenoed 
I)a8ine8S  as  a  county-surveyOr,  and  was  present  In  that  diaraeter  at  a  sham  flgfat^ 
under  General  Bbaddook,  whra  so  many  guns  were  fired  that  the  whde  body  of 
militia  were  stunned  by  the  expkjsion,  and  sate  down  to  supper  unable  to  hear  ft 
word  that  was  said.  This  supper  was  afterward  alluded  to  as  Bbaixdock'b  detf 
oat,  and  the  simile,  'deaf  as  a  Bbaddook,'  subsequently  vulgarized  Into  'deaf  at  ft' 
haddock,'  had  its  rise  fixHn  tiiat  drcumstonoe.  Washinotov  oommaiHted  sevenl 
troops  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  and  distinguished  himself  fay  Aoriessly  croM* 
ing  the  Delaware  River  on  ice  of  very  inadequate  thicknesi^  to  visit  a  ftmQy  of 
Hessians  of  his  aoquaintanoe.  He  was  passionately  fend  of  green  peat  ■■ 
beans;  and  his  fevoiite  motto  was :  'In  time  of  peace  prsporoirimi' 
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'  *  WAsniX(JTOx's  most  intimato  friend  was  a  French  gentleman,  named  Mabccs 
Der  who,  from  liis  consUint  habits  of  risibility,  was  nick-named  ^Laugky  yeV  His 
greatest  victory  was  achieved  at  flcrmantown,  where,  coming  upon  the  British  in 
the  night,  ho  completely  surrounded  them  with  a  wall  of  cotton  bales,  Jfrom  which 
ho  opcnod  a  dcatnictivo  and  terrific  lire,  which  soon  caused  the  enemy  to  capitu- 
late. The  cotton-bales  being  perforated  with  musket-balls  were  mu  ch  increased 
in  weight,  and  coasequently  in  value,  and  the  expression,  playfully  used,  *Wliat 
is  the  price  of  cotton?'  was  mufh  in  vogue  after  the  battlo. 

*  •  During  the  action,  AVasiiin'Gtox  might  have  been  seen  driving  up  and  down 
tlie  lines,  exposed  to  a  deadly  fire,  in  a  small  Concord  wagon,  drawn  by  a  bob-tailed 
•rray  horw.  His  wlobrated  dispatch,  ^VenL  vidi^  vici,'  or,  I  came  and  saw  in  a  Ck)n- 
c-ord  wagon,  has  reforonce  to  this  circumstance. 

"AVasiiixc.tox  has  been  calleil  the  'Father  of  his  country;  (an  unapt  title, 
more  proi>erly  l>elonging  to  tlio  Lite  Mr.  McCluskey,  parent  of  the  celebrated  pugil- 
ist ;)  the  child  has  grown,  however,  to  that  extent  that  ita  own  fiither  would  not 
know  it.  Cioncnd  Walkeu  (Willi  a sf  Walker)  is  also  called  the  *  Father  of  Ni- 
ciragiuo,'  and  we  have  no  doubt,  in  case  of  his  demise,  his  children,  tho  native 
Xicaraguans,  would  erect  a  suitable  monument  over  his  rcmaiaa,  with  the  inecrip- 
lion,  Mio,  father,  and  faro  worse/ 

' '  Washington  was  a  member  of  tho  Know-Nothmg  order,  and  directed  that 
/.one  but  Americans  should  bo  put  on  guard,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  Ameri- 
■ans,  their  tH)nifort  being  entirely  destroyed  by  perpetual  turns  of  guard-doty. 

"lie  wa.^  twice  elected  President  of  tho  United  States  by  the  combined  Whig 
and  Know-Xutliing  i^artics,  the  Democrats  and  Al.K)litionist3  voting  against  him : 
and  sen-Oil  out  his  time  with  gn»at  credit  to  himself  and  the  country — drawing  his 
.salary  with  a  regularity  antl  precision  worthy  all  commendation. 

* '  Although,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  a  very  distinguished  man,  the  ignor- 
ance of  Washington  'la  something  perfectly  incredible.  He  new  travelled  on  a 
stcam-hoat :  never  saw  a  rail-road,  or  a  locomotive  engine ;  was  perfectly  ig^rant 
of  the  principle  of  the  magnetic  tcle.jrraph;  never  had  a  daguerreotype,  Colt's  pistol, 
Sharp  s  ride,  or  used  a  friction  match.  He  eat  liis  meals  with  an  iron  fink,  never 
used  iK)Stnge-stamps  on  his  letters,  and  knew  nothing  of  tho  application  of  chloro- 
fonn  to  alleviate  sunering,  or  the  use  uf  gas  for  illumination.  Such  a  man  as  this 
could  hardly  be  electctl  Prosidi^nt  of  the  United  States  in  these  times,  although,  it 
miL^t  be  confesseil  we  occasionally  have  a  candidate  who  proves  not  much  better 
infornie<l  about  matters  in  general. 

"  Washington  died  from  exjiosure  on  tho  summit  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  the  year 
17SG.  leaving  behind  him  a  name  that  will  endure  forever,  if  posterity  persist  in 
•  'ailing  their  children  after  him  to  the  same  extent  that  has  been  lashioiiable.  He 
is  mentioned  in  history  as  having  been  *  lirst  in  peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  counlr}-men ; '  in  other  words,  he  was  Xo.  1  in  every  thing,  and  it 
was  equally  his  interest  aud  his  pleasure  to  look  out  for  tluit  number,  and  he  took 
precious  good  care  to  do  so.  A  portrait,  by  CiILBERT  Stuart,  of  this  greftt  soldier 
and  statesman  may  l>o  seen,  very  badly  engraved,  on  the  *  History  of  the  Umted 
States; '  but  as  it  was  taken  when  the  General  was  in  the  act  of  chewing  tobacco, 
the  left  cheek  is  distended  out  of  proportion,  and  the  likeness  rendered  veiy  unsatis- 
factory. UjK)n  the  whole,  Clenoral  Geokge  Wasiiingtox  was  a  very  excellent 
man ;  though  unfamiliar  with  *  Scon's  Infantrj-  Tactics,'  ho  was  a  tolerable  officer; 
thoucrh  he  married  a  widow,  lie  was  a  fond  husband;  and  though  he  did  not  know 
the  Ukki-iiek  lamily.  (and  would  have  despised  them  if  he  had,)  he  was  •  nncere 
Christian. 
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^'E    PLUBIBUS    UVU3C. 

'  'A  monument  has  been  commenced  in  the  d^  of  Waafaingion  to  his  memoiy, 
which  is  to  be  five  hondred  feet  hi  height;  and  it  flfaonld  be  the  wish  of  erory  true* 
hearted  American  that  his  Tirtaes  and  serrices  maj  not  be  focgotten  befiire  it  is 
completed ;  hi  which  case,  their  remembrance  wiU  probabl/  endure  fbrever.' 

*  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  poblio  speakhig,  it  has  been  witii  no  ordhiaiy  distrust  of 
my  own  powers  that  I  hare  yentored  to  address  yon  to-day.  Standing  beneath 
the  waving  banner  of  oar  oonntry,  with  Moont  Hood  towwing  in  soow-crowned 
magnificence  above  our  heada^  and  tbe  broad  bosom  of  the  noble  Oolonibia  spread 
in  calm  expanse  at  our  &et^  I  see  before  me  an  attentive  aodienoe  oomposed  of  in-  • 
dividoals  whose  interest  I  am  proud  to  awaken  and  command.  I  see  befixe  me 
some  who  have  borne  no  nndisttngoished  part  in  the  bloody  bat  most  righteous 
war  now  ragmg  in  onr  viomity ;  I  see  men  who  have  pushed  the  wwr  faitp  the  ene- 
my's country  with  the  gallant  Hallbb,  andretomed  with  him  when  he  thofogfat, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  about  as  well  to  leave ;  who  accompanied  the  daring  and  skilftil 
Raines,  when  intrepidly  rushhig  with  drawn  sword  at  the  head  of  his  troops  into 
Father  Pavdost's  hut^  he  wrote  that  letter  to  the  humbled  Kamiaktw  ;  men  who 
Iiave  planned  and  built  blook-houses,  whidi  serve  alike  as  reftiges  from  the  attacks 
of  the  savage  and  meroilass  foe^  and  imperishable  monumenli  of  arohiteotnral  tmto 
and  refinement  These  services,  which  have  brought  tiiis  war  so  neu^r  to  •  dote, 
(for  already  the  Sun  of  peace  may  be  seen  gUdhig  the  douds  in  the  east  prepara- 
atory  to  rising,)  are  well  worthy  of  commendaticm ;  and  no  better  oooadon  can  bo 
found  to  recapitulate  and  commemorate  them  than  the  present 

'  Where  are  the  gallant  volunteers  on  tUs  occasion,  our  tried  and  trusty  comrades 
in  the  hour  of  danger — men  who,  at  the  call  of  their  country,  cast  aside  the  frivo- 
lous axe,  the  enorvatmg  hoe,  and  the  triflmg  pick,  and,  springing  into  their  eighty- 
dollar  saddles,  shouldered  their  fiffy-doUar  rifles,  and  spurred  their  three-hundred 
dollar  horses  mto  the  wild  plains  of  the  Walla  Walla,  and  there  dmpmtaHj  and 
recklessly  encamped?  To  what  destruction  were  ma^y  of  theee  daring  spirits  ex- 
posed, forced  by  the  attacks  of  fiunhie  and  the  soarci^  of  fresh  beef  to  live  fcr 
weeks  together  on  hard  bread  and  pickled  pork?  They  might  yet  have  kept  to- 
gether had  the  whiskey  still  held  out;  but  alas!  like  the  eariy  doud  and  the 
morning  dew,  it  passed  away,  and  even  the  jar  that  contahied  the  ears  <tf  P.  P. 
Mox  Mox  was  exhausted!  Then  they  returned— stowly  and  sadly  they  ra- 
tumed — and  those  who  had  never  been  peppered  in  service  were  mustered  out 
Like  the  prophets  of  old,  th^  went  forth  with  their  staff  and  their  scrip;  but  tiie 
staff  soon  resigned  their  oommisskms^  and  tibe  scrip  has  not  yet  been  paid.  Bot^by 
the  blesshig  of  HiAvsir  and  Saint  Pdu^  &at  consnmmaticm,  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  will  yet  be  arrived  at  The  scrip  will  be  paid,  and  we  shall  see  Pike 
tlourishmg  like  a  green  bay  horse. 

*The  toils  and  dangers  of  the  war  wiU  be  Ibrgotten;  hi  the  elegant  hunny  and 
refinement  of  their  homes,  hardshqw  wiU  be  looked  bade  upon  with  pleaBOie ;  tbtf 
physical  suffering  and  refultB  of  exposure  wiU  yield  to  skilftd  treatment  and  Umw 
who  have  suffered  from  deephig  on  hard  beds  hi  the  wildeniee%  oaa  now  console 
themselves  by  lying  on  wool 

'  In  future  thnes,  when  by  some  impartial  historian  the  present  Oregon  war  Is 
faithfhlly  depicted,  posterity,  as  it  peruses  the  volume^  will  diop  a  tear  o'er  the  pio- 
ture  of  the  sufferings  of  those  iMble  vdunteors  that  wallowed  in  the  WaOa  WalUi 
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valley,  and  their  intrepid  march  into  that  countrj,  and  their  return,  will  excite  a 
thrill  of  admiration  as  an  adventure  never  equalled  even  bj  Napolsok  H.  Boka- 
PARTS,  when  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 

'  But  the  war  will  soon  be  ended ;  It  is  even  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  Rfdl-road,  which  maj  be  looked  upon  as  certain  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fifty  years,  increasing  our  facilities  for  transportation  of  arms  and  sup- 
plies, will  undoubtedly  have  a  most  favorable  effect ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  little  doubt  that,  three  or  four  hundred  years  from  this  time,  hostilities  will 
have  ceased  entirely,  and  the  Indians  will  have  been  liberally  treated  with,  and 
become  quiet  and  valuable  members  of  our  society. 

*The  influence  of  that  glorious  banner  will  have  been  felt  by  them;  they  will 
■  have  been  made  to  see  stars ;  they  will  have  been  compelled  to  feel  stripes ;  and 
all  will  be  peace  and  harmony,  love  and  joy,  among  them.  Four  hundred  years 
from  this  time,  the  descendants  of  Kamlaxin  will  be  celebrating  with  our  posterity 
the  recurrence  of  this  glorious  day,  with  feelings  of  interest  and  delight  While  to- 
day that  groat  chie^  moved  by  feelings  of  animosity  toward  us,  sits  and  gnaws  the 
gambrel-joint  of  a  defunct  Cayuga  pony,  little  knowing  on  which  side  of  his  staff  of 
life  the  oleaginous  product  of  lactation  is  disseminated.  But  long  after  that  time 
shall  arrive,  centuries  and  centuries  after  our  difficulties  shall  have  been  settled, 
and  the  scrip,  with  accumulated  interest,  paid,  may  our  glorious  institutions  con- 
tUiuo  to  flourish,  may  the  Union  be  perpetuated  forever  in  perfect  bonds  of  stnsngth 
and  firatemal  affection,  and  the 

'  Star-spangled  banner  contlnno  to  waro 
OV  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  hnre.* 

MrSIO  BT  THE  DAXn. 


A  California  *  Model  Love-Letter.*  —  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
f^enuine  *^  California  Lone-Letter. \  It  was  picked  up  in  Marysville,  in  that 
State,  not  long  since ;  and  wc  should  nH  be  surprised  if  it  was  '  Jonx  Squi- 

BOB '  who  found  it  : 

*  MarxemUe  jvly  fort  1856. 
'  Dere  Gate,  you  knoir  I  luv  you  mor  an  any  uther  Girle  in  the  World,  and  wat's 
the  ResoQ  you  aJlways  want  Me  to  tell  you  so.  I  no  you  ar  almost  gittiog  tired  of 
waiting  for  me  ;  I  do  you  luv  me  fit  to  brake  ^our  hart.  I  no  we  ort  to  git  marid,  but 
how  km  we  if  we  kant  —  sa!  Wat's  the  use  in  thinkin  bout  it  I  thort  wen  I  sold  mi 
mule  that  I  wud  have  nougb  to  pay  the  precber  and  by  you  nice  goun.  But  I  tried  mi 
luk  at  poker  and  got  strapt  the  fust  nite.  Cats,  you  never  placed  poker — in  korse 
not  Wei,  it  *8  a  confounded  mity  nice  game  as  long  as  you  kin  ait  behind  a  smorl  par ; 
but  when  you  kant  get  a  par,  the' pot 's  gone.  I  luv  you  so  much,  Cats,  that  1  allmost 
hav  a  notion  to  sel  me  1  hors  wagm  and  buck  a  nite  or  2  at  farow ;  but  how  kin  I  —  sa ! 
Mi  whol  wagin  wudent  fech  more  an  fore  or  5  good  staks.  ile  go  back  to  the  moun- 
\\w^^  an  work  and  dig  and  swet  and  do  every  thing  I  kin  to  get  money  to  git  marid.    I 

uin  t  anyways  gelus,  Cats,  but  pleze  don't  hug  an  kiss  and  set  on  J n  B s  lapp 

any  noor.  you  know  he  ain't  worth  shaks,  he  kant  drink  mor  an  3  homes  'thout  gittin 
tite ;  I  kin  stand  up  under  flfley.  You  no  I  kin  lick  him  2,  and  hav  dun  it  and  kin  do 
it  agin.  But  I  ainH  a  bit  gelus,  I  no  I  out  to  marid  long  ago.  leven  years  is  rether 
long  to  kort  a  gal,  but  ile  hav  you  yit  Gate. 

*  Good  by,  tell  next  we  meet 

'  Your  Affeckunate  Lover, 


*  Note  a  Bena,  good  by  agin,    Run  that  feller  off. 
'  2th  P.  8.    I  'm  nat  a  bit  gelus,  Gatk  ;  but  dou't 


let  him  cum  bout  the  house.' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  If  there  is  any  one  Thing  in 
this  world  that  is  utterly  beneath  contempt,  it  is  a  Male  coquette  —  one  who 
can  trifle  for  a  moment,  although  even  *  just  for  fun,'  with  a  woman's  affec- 
tions for  which  he  has  professed  to  exchange  his  own.  Sometimes  such 
bipeds  *  catch  it,'  though,  as  was  the  case  with  the  *  Three  Merry  Bachelors,' 
whose  story  (*  founded,'  we  are  assured,  in  every  particular)  reaches  us 
in  a  ^Bit  of  Gossip  from  Vermont,^  Read  it :  you  will  perceive  that  the 
writer  —  a  woman,  we  '11  be  sworn  —  holds  a  facile  pen : 

'  Peter  Simmons,  Alek  Brown,  and  Davy  Johnson  met  on  a  certain  evening 
at  the  Four  Comers'  Tavem  in  Yankeeville.  They  were  steady  fellows  —  quite  so; 
and  Peter  belonged  to  the  Temperance  Society.  The  object  of  their  meeting  was, 
to  have  a  snug  supper,  and,  to  use  their  own  language,  *a  little  fun.'  The  supper 
was  followed  by  cigars,  and  a  single  bottle  of  wine  very  fresh  from  the  vintage  of 
Messrs.  Loggewood,  Ledshooger  and  Company,  New- York.  The  trio  in  a  short 
time,  became  moderately  hilarious.  They  told  stories,  bandied  jokes,  sang  '  Sallie 
Dear,'  and  improvised  new  verses  to  *  Jordan.'  They  also  grew  communicative ; 
and  after  a  time,  owing  to  the  great '  flow  of  soul,'  it  leaked  out  that  all  three  had 
sweet-hearts,  to  whom  they  were  devotedly  attached,  and  whom  they  severally 
considered  as  paragons  of  beauty  and  excellence.  Each  intended,  at  some  time 
not  far  distant,  when  ho  should  have  'sowed  a  few  more  wild  oats,'  to  enter 
upon  a  more  profitable  kind  of  husbandry,  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  settle 
down  an  exemplary  Benedict.  As  I  was  not  present,  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how 
the  conversation  led  to  this  object.  I  think  it  must  have  been  owing  to  Logge- 
wood, Ledshooger  and  Company,  that  the  secret  transpired ;  for  it  is  the  custom  in 
this  part  of  the  country  to  keep  matrimonial  engagements  as  private  as  possible. 
Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  pains  is  taken  by  a  pair  of  lovers  to  put  dame  Gossir 
on  a  wrong  scent,  and  mislead  a  curious  public.  *  Young  America'  does  not  ex- 
pect fatiicrs  and  mothers  to  meddle.'  *  The  old  folks  did  n't  ask  our  leave  when 
they  were  young:  they  had  their  way,  and  we  will  have  ours,^  is  the  ready  argu- 
ment. 

'  Wlien  the  stream  of  confidence  had  ceased  to  flow,  the  imp  of  fun  and  mischief 
began  to  dance  about  the  crania  of  the  Three  Merry  Bachelors.  Oddly  enough,  it 
did  not  impel  them  to  wind  up  affairs  in  the  usual  manner,  by  taking  gates  from 
their  liinges,  cuting  off"  the  mane  or  tail  of  the  deacon's  horse,  removing  the  black- 
smith's sign  to  the  watch-maker's  shop,  or  the  dentist's  to  the  lawyer's  ofl&ce. 
The  imp  was  of  a  more  original  genius.  Tho  '  course'  of  these  throe  true  lovers 
was,  contrary  to  the  poet's  adage,  running  *  very  smooth.'  "Would  it  not  be  fun  to 
throw  a  few  pebbles  into  those  crystal  waters  ? 

*  It  was  proposed  that  an  epistle  should, be  composed  by  the  united  talents  of  the 
trio,  giving  a  hint  at  '  the  mt^n,'  gently  but  unmistakably,  and  that  each  one 
should  make  a  copy  of  it  and  send  it  to  his  lady  love,  just  to  see  how  the  diffbrent 
girls  would  *  take  the  thing.'  Of  course  they  expected  to  receive  in  answer  fiire- 
well  letters  blotted  with  tears,  and  filled  with  tender  reproaches.  They  expectcfl 
protestations,  lamentations,  and  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  such  cruel  desertion- 
Then  would  follow  explanations  and  reconciliation.     *It  would  be  a  capital  joke  I' 

*  The  letters  were  prepared  and  dropped  mto  the  post-oflBco  that  very  mght. 
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Had  it  boon  deferred,  they  would  never  have  been  sent :  for,  in  the  morning,  our 
heroes  had  gone  to  their  aeveral  homee ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  eadi 
other  in  countenance,  felt  decidedly  *flat'  *What  a  fool  I  waaf  said  Davt  to 
himself;  at  least  twenty  times  during  the  following  day:  and  the  day  after  he  was 
on  the  top  of  the  stage-coach,  looking  very  *  blue,'  on  his  way  to  Perkinsvillo. 
The  moon  rose  round  and  bright  over  a  chidn  of  hills,  or  rather  one  link  oTa  chain, 
and  shone  down  into  a  valley  where  the  village  of  Perkinsville  lay  'like  a  nest' 
It  shone  into  the  fix)nt-parlor  windows  of  the  great  bride  house,  and  into  the  front- 
chamber  windows.  It  shone  upon  a  little  round  moon-face,  all  running  down  witli 
tears,  and  looked  sympathizingly  on  the  damsel    The  damsel  returned  its  miM 

gaze  and  said : 

*  Orb  of  night,  thy  silrer  light 
Shines  o'er  this  peacefulTale ; 
Bnt  never  on  my  sours  dark  night 
Shall  pleasure  beam  again/ 

*  Just  as  she  had  murmured  this  doleful  ditty,  small  feet  pattered  up  the  stairs,  a 
little  head  was  put  inside  the  door,  and  a  soft  voice  whispered : 

*  *  Sis,  Mother  says  you  must  come  down  into  the  parlor;  Frank  Howlakd  is 
there.' 

*  The  love-lorn  maiden  washed  her  eyes,  three  dimples  appeared  with  her  return- 
ing spirits,  one  on  each  check  and  one  on  the  chin.  They  talked  —  the  damsel 
and  Frank  Howland — and  laughed.  It  was  all  about  'nothing  in  particular; ' 
ns  girls  say  of  their  letters ;  the  singing-school,  the  caravan,  balls  in  prospect^  balls 
in  retrospect,  etc 

*  Davy  meantime  was  being  jolted  along,  down  long  hills^  up  steep  pitches  and 
through  piue  woods,  until  at  lost,  coming  into  the  village  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the 
road,  the  stage-coach  rattled  up  to  tho  hotel,  with  a  grand  fioorisb.  Down  jumped 
Davy  ;  and  after  stepping  into  the  bar-room  for  a  minute,  to — brush  off  the  dust, 
ho  walked  over  to  tho  great  brick  house.  lie  entered  the  gate  softly,  and  approach- 
ed tho  door  with  cousidcrablo  agitation.  Having  given  tho  bright  brass  knocker  a 
deprecative  tilt,  ho  waited  until  Mrs.  Broadacre  opened  the  door.  Although  he 
had  seen  a  light  in  the  parlor  and  could  hear  a  well-known  voice  there,  he  soon 
found  himself  seated  in  company  with  tho  '  old  folks*  in  the  '  sitting-room.' 

*  *  Is  Fanny  at  homo  ? '  asked  Davy. 

* '  Sho  is,'  answered  Mrs.  Broadacre,  with  solemnity  and  a  most  determined  not- 
to-take-tho-hiut  air.  At  tho  same  time  sho  pursued  her  knitting  with  commenda- 
ble industry.  Aflcr  an  awkward  pause  of  some  minutes,  Davy  said  modestly : 
'  Can  I  see  her  ? ' 

*  The  good  damo  lowered  her  spectacles,  and  peered  over  them  at  tho  querist,  as 
8ho  answered:  *I  believe  Fanny  has  got  company.'  Then  acyusting  her  glasses 
again,  sho  knitted  on  faster  than  before. 

*  Davy  began  to  feel  crest-fhllen ;  but  he  resolved  not  to  be  forced  into  a  retreat 
until  he  had  seen  his  Fanny,  and  obtained  pardon  for  his  folly.  After  a  long  time, 
during  which  Mrs.  Broadacre's  blue  woollen  stockmg  had  sensibly  increaeed  in 
length,  and  tho  '  Captain'  had  fallen  asleep,  tipped  back  in  his  chair,  Fakny  and 
her  '  company '  came  out  into  tho  entry,  and  our  hero's  ear  caught  the  words,  as 
Frank  asked  Fanny  to  ride  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  she  —  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. Fanny  then  tripped  up  stairs ;  but  as  she  had  not  bidden  her  father  and 
mother  good  night,  Davy  thought  she  would  come  down  again  soon.  He  waited 
uneasily  for  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Broadacre  still  clicked  her  needles  fistster  and  faster, 
and  feigned  to  bo  unaware  that  any  movement  was  expected  offier.    At  last  Datt 
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broke  silenoe  again  hj  asking  the  good  lad j,  with  some  fbcmalilj,  if  she  woold 
be  so  kind  as  to  inton  Fanvt  that  he  had  come  to  see  her,  and  ask  her  to  gnnt 
him  an  intervievr.  She  said  she  would*  So^  havhig  knitted  to  the  seam-needlei 
wound  up  her  ball,  rolled  up  her  long  stocking,  taken  off  her  speotadea  and  plaeed 
them  in  a  case,  and  the  case  in  her  pockety  she  proceeded  to  Ug^  a  yerf  reftaotoiy 
oilrlamp  with  some  still  more  refractory  matches,  and  then  left  the  room,  stopping 
on  her  Way  to  adjust  several  artides  of  fbmituro.  She  soon  returned  and  aaid  to 
Datt: 

' '  Beally  now,  Mr.  JomraoK,  Favnt  seems  to  be  so  &8t  asleep  that  some  how,  I 
hate  to  w^e  her  up  I ' 

'  Davy  rose  and  said  widi  very  serious  earnestness :  '  I  cannot  go  withoat  seebg 
her.' 

*  *I  think  you  'd  better,'  saidMn.  BBOADAOBB:'Some  how,  Ithink — I  guess — 
FANinr  was  n't  ezpecthig  you;  do  y&m  think  she  was?'  And  die  opened  her 
spectade-case.  Then  placing  the  great  round  sUver-rimmed  lenses  fai  front  of  her 
keen  gray  eyes,  she  commenced  unroUmg  the  blue  stoddng.  Batt  todc  his  leave 
at  that  critical  juncture  and — has  not  since  been  heard  from. 

'  Alek  Bbown,  being  of  a  cooler  temperament,  allowed  a  week  to  dapse  befi)rc 
he  went  in  pursuit  of  his  slighted  love.  Hearing  nothing  from  her,  meanwhile, 
and  wishing  to  make  all  sure,  he  donned  a  new  suit  of  dothes,  and  made  a  pleas- 
ant and  leisurely  journey  of  twenty-five  miles,  driving  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
horses.  Upon  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  joum^,  he  drove  up  to  the  poblio  bouse, 
and  while  attendmg  to  the  stablmg  of  his  horses,  he  engaged  in  a  little  oondeBoand- 
ing  talk  with  the  hostler. 

* '  What 's  the  news,  John  ? '  adced  Alek. 

' '  Well,'  said  the  former,  *  not  mndi  stirring,  as  I  know  on.  Kahot  Johis  and' 
Jim  SMirn  were  published  last  Sunday.' 

'Alek  tried  hard  to  resist  a  start  of  surprise,  but  did  not  quite  succeed.  He 
however  inquired  with  as  nrach  unconcern  as  he  was  able  to  assume^  if  the  match 
was  not  rather  *  sudden.'  W-h-y  no-o-c^'  said  the  groom,  'I  do  n*t  think  it  was  very 
suddlng ; '  and  he  looked  at  Alek  with  a  malidous  twinkle  in  his  smsU  Uadk  eyei^ 
OS  he  added  with  a  know-nothhig  oodneas:  'He  has  been  aoourtln'  on  her fhtt  dx 
months  I '  • 

'Alek  ordered  out  his  hones  after  dinner  and  drove  oflj  iesving  aU  tin  hangw** 
on  wondering  what  his  business  there  could  be:  a  iqystaiy  whidi  they  bare  ntver 
been  able  to  solve  to' this  day. 

'  Peter  SnoconB  waited  still  longer,  before  he  made  a  mofemenfc  toward  nocn* 
ciliation.  Having  a  good  deal  of  self-esteem,  and  a  lo%  ideaof  wooBsn'sooiislMicgr 
in  general  and  of  Jiilia's  in  particular,  he  allowed  dinwt  ten  days  to  a  i^ide  away, 
and  then  ^  too  set  out  on  his  travels.  HisladylivedatthediatanoeQffllkjmfles. 
Making  his  appearance  one  day  at  her  fothefs  door,  whidi  he  siqq;K)sed  would  be 
to  him  the  door  of  '  Paradise  regained,'  he  learned  that  Julea  had  gone  to  vidt 
some  friends  on  the  other  dde  of  the  mountams.  With  a  fooling  of  hope  dlg^y 
'deferred,'  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  her  vidt  Airivmg  there  he  found  to  hb 
great  chagrin,  that  she  had  left  an  hour  before  tbt  Albany,  to  spend  a  fow  d^a 
with  her  cousiiL  Beginning  to  get  warm  in  the  chase^  he  huzzied  on  to  AflMny, 
where  he  learned,  to  his  extreme  mortiflcaticm,  that  'the  cousia'  had  sm%nMlo 
the  West  with  his  fomily,  and  that  JnuA  had  gone  witii  tiiem.  P!mE  was  aow 
in  a  V617  serious  frame  of  ndnd.  He  was  sordy  pnzded.  In  foot  ht  foil  J 
getting  uito  a  scrape.    To  be  red^  balked  was  a  thing  tfaat  bad  i 
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to  him  in  hU  life;  and  it  was  too  great  awoundtohia  pride  to  yield  hia  will  toa 
mere  aucjcession  of  unlucky  acddenta.  The  neighbors  all  thought  that  he  was 
very  *sot  in  his  ways'  for  a  young  nian.  Firmly  believing  that  if  he  oooldonly 
find  his  Julia,  it  would  be  easy  to  *  conquer  a  peace,'  he  started  for  Illinoia.  After 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  he  reached  the  village,  and  the  very  dwellmg  containing  the 
treasure  he  had  so  carelessly  thrown  away.  Resuming  his  self-possession  and  native 
dignity,  which  had  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  so  many  vexatious  disi^point- 
ments,  Pbtbb  entered  the  house  and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer  to  his  inquiry 
whether  Miss  Raymond  was  at  home,  he  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a  handsomely 
engraved  card,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  given  to  her.  The  card  was  soon 
returned  with  these  words  written  on  the  back  in  pencil:  'I  am  engaged.'  lie 
seated  himself  to  wait  until  her  term  of  engagement  should  expire ;  but  looking 
agun  at  the  card  he  noticed  that  the  word  *  engaged '  was  underscored.  The  tratli 
fliashcd  upon  bim  instantly.  He  Icfi;  the  house  without  delay;  and  as  he  walked 
ofl^  felt  certain  that  Julia,  (and  perhaps  her  bver)  was  watching  him  from  behind 
some  curtained  window  I 

*  Moral.  —  When  *  The  Three  Merry  Bachdora '  meet  for  another  social  supper, 
lot  them  make  careful  choice  of  their  wine  and  their  wit ;  and  remember  thai 
Green  Mountain  Oirls^  as  well  as  *  Oreen  Mountain  Boys,'  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with.' 

We  rather  think  they 'Mdo  ^o\  -  -  -  *  The  Christian  Rei>ieu> '  for  the 
October  quarter,  is  before  us.  Its  editorial  force  is  *  numerous  *  and  strong. 
It  has  two  editors,  and  five  assistant  editors.  The  second  paper  in  the  pre- 
sent number  is  upon  '  Traducianism  and  Greatianism,*  We  should  think 
it  would  prove  generally  popular.  It  is  a  review  of  a  work  which  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  and  women  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  bed  witli 
them,  and  setting  the  curtains  on  fire  in  reading  —  namely:  * Der  Bibliechev 
Peychologie '  of  Delitzsch,  in  which  *  the  justice  of  God  is  viewed  fix)m  the 
stand-point  of  predestination.'  It  is  held,  we  see,  by  Schbiftbewebs  and 
Staudknmeir,  the  latter  in  his  *  Dogmatik,^  that  *  the  entire  circumferenct 
of  man's  being,  the  totality  of  his  whole,  is  pervaded  by  evil  or  sin.'  G  akg- 
AUF  agrees  with  the  same  authors  in  this  regard.  The  *  Jewish  Targum/ 
also,  in  the  *  collection  of  small  Midraschin,'  (edited  by  Ad.  Jeluksk,)  we  arc 
surprised  to  find  quoted  afiBrmativcly  in  this  connection.  Bassilos  too,  on 
the  *  Genesis  of  Rosmos,'  is  in  the  same  category.  Frobschammbb,  it  seem.s 
likewise  mainly  confirms  the  same  theory,  with  whom  we  find  Zuksil  ;  and 
*  according  to  Gunther,'  hie  *  Dualism '  may  be  cited  in  the  same  argument. 
We  are  glad  to  see  one  thing  set  at  rest  by  a  ratiocination  as  pellucid  as  tar ; 
and  that  is,  the  distinction  between  the  *  False  and  True  Trichotomy.'  Now 
wo  have  often  lain  awake  o'nights,  revolving  in  our  mind  the  question,  which 
is  here  solved  in  seven  lines : 

'  To  say  that  the  dichotomy  alon^f  or  that  the  tru-hotomy  alone,  of  the  human  essence 
is  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  is  to  my  juH  nothing  <U  all,  (*  Exactaally  so ! ' )  Our 
prevailing  theories  of  dichotomy  and  of  trichotomy  are  so  heterogeneous,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, wc  cannot  affirm  that  the  one  doctrine  or  the  other  is  either  scriptural  or  anscrip- 
tural.  The  sacred  oracles  in  some  places  speak  dichotomously,  in  others  very  trichti- 
tomously.  There  is  a  false  trichotomy,  and  in  opposition  to  it  a  scrtptaral  dichotomy  : 
there  is  also  a  false  dichotomy,  and  in  opposition  to  it  a  scriptural  trichotomy.' 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind,  after  reading  the  paper  in  question,  thst 
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*  dichotomy,  in  its  rudest  modifications,  is  a  tertium  quid^  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  corpus  terrenum,  and  the  spiraculum  viteSy  or  the  compositum 
which  originates  in  it'     *  Hence  we  view ' But  we  have  not  space  to 

*  argufy  the  toptic : '  we  can  but  commend  the  learned  disquisition  under 
notice  to  the  intelligent  admiration  of  our  readers,  as  a  fine  sample  of  *  writ- 
ing up  to  common  comprehension.'  -  -  -  *  Tell  you  what ! '  —  the  *  sound 
of  dropping  nuts  is  heard '  about  the  wooded  hills  of  Rockland  in  these  mellow 
autumn  days!  *Ches.,  wal.,  hickory,  butter.,  and  other  nuts,'  do  greatly 
abound ;  and  the  stores  are  preparing  everywhere  for  the  winter's  fire-side, 
when  the  storm  shall  be  ravenning  over  the  hills,  and  the  lower  lands  shall 

*  spread  wide  a  waste  of  snow.'  By  the  by,  walnuts  are  an  ancient  *  institu- 
tion,' according  to  Mr.  Duncan  Macpuerson,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals, 
late  British  attach^  to  the  Turkish  Contingent  at  Kertch,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where  he  prosecuted  antiquarian  researches  of  the  most  interesting  descrip- 
tion. Near  Mons.  Mittiredatcs,  among  the  debris  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Panticap3E3um,  built  by  the  Milesians  five*  hundred  years  before  Christ,  he 

*  bared  to  the  day '  a  tomb,  wherein  he  found  many  most  remarkable  and 
curious  objects : 

*  The  tomb  was  of  a  semi-circular  form,  and  he  found,  on  entering,  that  the  floor  was 
covered  with  beautiful  pebbles  and  shells,  such  as  are  now  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Azofif.  The  dust  of  a  human  frame,  possessing  still  the  form  of  man,  lay  on  the 
floor.  The  bonos  had  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  head  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  mode  in  which  the  garments  enveloped  the 
body,  and  the  knots  and  fastenings  by  which  they  were  bound,  being  easily  traceable 
in  the  dust.  Several  bodies  were  discovered,  and  at  the  head  of  each  was  a  glass  bottle, 
and  in  one  of  these  bottles  was  found  a  little  wine.  A  cup  and  a  lachrymatory  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  lamp,  were  placed  on  a  small  niche  above  each  body.  A  coin  and 
a  few  enamelled  beads  were  placed  in  the  left  hand,  aiid  in  the  right  hand  a  number  of 
walnuts.  Other  similar  tombs  were  explored,  and  various  specimens  of  pottery,  per- 
sonal ornaments,  vessels  of  glass,  coins,  beads,  and  other  objects  of  interest  were  found.' 

Think  of  this  dusty  ancient  *  going-a-nutting '  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ  !  He  had  his  wine,  too,  it  seems,  wherewith  to  regale  his  palate 
after  he  got  back  to  Panticapseum : 

*  0,  THB  days  when  they  went  grpseying. 

Along  tune  agar 

Perhaps  they  did  —  who  knows  ?  -  -  -  Is  n't  it  astonishing  how  much 
genius  lies  fallow  in  this  world  of  ours  ?  Blushing  unseen,  wasting  its  sweet- 
ness, and  things  of  that  sort  ?  *  We  are  led  to  these  momentous  reflections ' 
by  the  perusal  of  a  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-one  closely-printed  pages,  which 
has  been  sent  us  from  New-Haven,  entitled  *  TJie  Enemy  Conquered^  or 
Love  Triumphant.^  It  is  an  unique  performance.  The  writer  in  his  pre- 
face admits  that '  the  style  is  over-wrought ; '  but  then  he  *  intended  it  to  bo : ' 
he  wrote  it  for  the  warm  climate  of  Georgia,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  He 
does  n't  think  much  of  Shakspeabe.  *  No  lunatic  asylum,'  he  says,  *  ever 
echoed  to  such  balderdash  as  the  storm-scene  in  Lear  I '  And  yet  Shak- 
SPEARE  ditl  write  *  some  good  pieces.'  Our  author  opens  with  some  strik- 
ingly original  remarks  on  Woman,  per  se  : 
'  Woman,  thou  art  more  to  be  admired  than  the  spicy  gales  of  Arabia,  and  more 
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■ooirhi  for  than  the  (pld  of  Oolconda.  We  believe  thatWommn  thould  aaaocUte  freelr 
with  man,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  for  the  preservation  of  her  righta.  She  Bhoold 
become  acquainted  with  the  metaphysical  desiji^ns  of  those  who  condescend  to  sing  the 
syren  song  of  flatterj.  This,  we  think,  should  be  according  to  the  anwritten  law  of 
decorum,  which  is  stamped  upon  every  innocent  heart  The  precepta  of  prudery  are 
often  steeped  in  the  guilt  of  contamination,  which  blasts  the  expectations  of  better 
momenta.  .  .  .  Beset^  as  she  has  been,  by  the  intellectual  vuimr,  the  selfish,  the 
designing,  the  cunning,  the  hidden,  and  the  artful  —  no  wonder  sne  haa  sometimes 
folded  her  wings  in  despair,  and  forgotten  her  heavenly  mission  in  the  delirium  of 
imagination ;  no  wonder  she  searches  out  some  wild  desert^  to  find  a  peaceful  home.' 

'  Elfonzo  *  is  the  name  of  the  hero.    His  deeds  are  set  forth  in  this 


'  Ark  von  not  Major  Elpovzo,  the  grreat  musician,  the  champion  of  a  noUe  caose, 
the  modem  Achilles,  who  gained  so  many  victories  in  the  Florida  War?'  'I  besr 
that  name,'  said  the  Major,  '  and  those  titles,  trusting  at  the  same  time,  that  the  min- 
isters of  grace  will  carry  me  triumphantly  through  all  my  laudable  undertakings,  and 
if,'  continued  the  Major,  *  you.  Sir,  are  the  patronizer  of  noble  deeds,  I  should  like  to 
make  vou  my  confidant,  and  learn  your  address.'  The  youth  looked  somewhat  amazed, 
bowed  low,  mused  for  a  moment,  and  began :  '  My  name  is  Roswkll.  I  have  been 
recently  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  can  only  give  a  faint  outline  of  my  future  success  in 
that  honorable  profession ;  but  I  trust,  Sir.  uke  the  Eafrie,  I  shall  look  down  fh>m  lofty 
rocks  u^n  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  give  you  any  assistance  in 
my  official  capacity,  and  whatever  this  muscular  arm  of  mine  can  do,  whenever  it  shall 
be  called  from  its  buried  gnatn^ts*  The  Major  grasped  him  bv  the  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed: '0  thou  exalted  spirit  of  inspiration  —  thou  flame  of  burning  prosperity, 
may  the  Heaven-directed  blaze  be  the  glare  of  thy  soul,  and  battle  down  every  ram- 
part that  seems  to  impede  your  progress  ! '  .  .  .  Elfonzo  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
dutiful  son  ;  yet  fond  of  the  amusements  of  life  — had  been  in  distant  lands  —  had  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  the  world,  and  had  frequently  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  bov- 
nood,  almost  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  In  this  condition,  he  would 
frequently  say  to  his  fkther :  *  Have  I  offended  you,  that  you  look  upon  me  as  a  stranger, 
and  frown  upon  me  with  stinging  looks  ?  Will  you  not  favor  me  with  the  sound  of 
your  voice  ?  If  I  have  trampiea  upon  your  veneration,  or  have  spread  a  humid  veil  of 
darkness  around  your  expectations,  send  me  back  into  the  world,  where  no  heart 
htA\A  for  me  —  where  the  root  of  man  has  never  yet  trod ;  but  give  me  at  least  one  kind 
word  — allow  me  to  come  into  the  presence  sometimes  of  thy  winter-worn  locks.' 

To  which  *  thus  then '  his  father : 

<  Elfoxzo.  return  to  thy  worldly  occupation  —  take  a^in  in  thy  hand  that  chord  of 
sweet  sounds  —  struggle  with  the  civilized  world,  and  with  your  own  heart ;  fly  swiftly 
to  the  enchanted  ground  —  let  the  night- 6>u?/  send  forth  its  screams  from  the  stubborn 
oak  —  let  the  sea  sport  upon  the  beach,  and  the  stars  sing  together ;  but  learn  of  these, 
Elfonzo,  thy  doom,  ana  thy  hiding-place.  Our  most  mnocent  as  well  as  our  most 
lawful  d€Aires  must  often  be  denied  uh,  that  we  may  learn  to  sacrifice  them  to  a  Higbxk 
will.'  Remembering  such  admonitions  with  gratitude,  Elfonzo  was  immediately 
urged  by  the  recollection  of  his  father's  family  to  keep  moving.' 

Major  Elfonzo  is  in  love  with  Ambulima,  (euphonious  name  of  the  *  old 
schoor  of  novels,)  daughter  of  *Esq.  Vuleer/  all  of  Gumming.  *The 
Major '  has  proposed  for  her  hand  ;  and  in  his  note  to  *  the  Esq.,'  sajs :  I 
wish  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  suspense  in  this  matter.  I  wish  to  act  gentle- 
manly in  every  particular.  Ambulikia  and  I  have  sworn  by  the  saints,  by 
the  gods  of  battle,  and  by  that  faith  whereby  just  men  are  made  perfect,  (and 
a  *  harp  of  a  thousand  strings/  doubtless,  also,)  to  be  united.*  But  *  the 
Esq.,'  in  a  curt  note,  declines  any  communication  with  the  lover.  But  Major 
Elfonzo  is  not  thus  to  be  put  down.  He  feels,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  if 
he  could  *  whip  his  weight  in  wild-cats : '  he  writes  at  once  to  his  *  dear  Am- 
BULiNiA : '  '  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  thou  art  the  desire  of  my  heart, 
whose  thoughts  are  too  noble  to  conceal  themselves  from  tJiee.^  He  requests 
her  to  elope  with  him ;  she  accepts  the  proposition ;  *  Sabbath,  when  every 
body  will  be  at  church ; '  but  *  the  Esq.'  hears  of  it  and  they  are  inter- 
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cepted.    The  father  storms  and  threatens  to  hich  the  lover —  the  daughter 
implores :  *  0  father !  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  calm  upon  this  oeeaaion ; 
and  though  Elfonzo  may  be  the  sport  of  the  clouds  and  winds,  yet  I  feel 
assured,  that  no  fate  will  send  him  to  the  silent  tomb,  until  the  God  of  the 
Universe  calls  him  hence  with  a  triumphant  voice.*    But  *w'y,'  as  Hood 
says,  *  should  we  persew  the  ^arrowink  tail  ? '    SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  after  all, 
Major  Elponzo  does  *  run  away  *  with  his  *  cherished  Ambulinia,'  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  a  scene  of  real  old-fashioned  novel-happiness.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  intensely  passe  than  this  ?  -  -  -  Nothing  could  be  more  nobly  earned, 
or  more  worthily  bestowed,  than  the  honors  recently  awarded  to  Professor 
Morse,  in  England.    JSe  is  the  Puck  of  our  day  and  generation,  who  *  puts 
a  girdle  Vound  the  earth  in  twenty  minutes.'    His  *  operators,'  who  *  carry 
out'  his  idea,  have,  in  our  estimation,  a  singular  preeminence.     Some  of 
them  are  very  young,  and  not  perhaps  *  rich,'  as  a  general  thing,  in  the 
worldly  acceptation  of  the  term ;  as  they  go  *  on  tick '  for  the  most  part, 
for  their  living.     But  when  they  put  on  their  hats,  leave  the  telegraph- 
office,  and  snuff  the  un-aciduous  air,  what  mighty  secrets  swell  their  bosoms  I 
This  is  election-night,  and  we  have  been  thinking  about  the  matter,  *  on  this 
occasion.'     What  clicking  is  a-going  on  over  this  *ger-reat  and  gel-lorious 
kcdn'try  at  this  very  moment !     And  what  does  Jeems  Filmont,  or  Millard 
Bl'ciianan,  or  John  C.  Fremore  know  about  ihemsehes  even,  and  their  fate, 
compared  with  the  light-fingered,  soft-touching  young  men,  who  *  move  the 
wires,'  and  tell  the  whole  story  by  lightning?  —  transmitted  lightning,  that 
as  Geoffrey  Crayon  said  to  us  on  one  occasion,  *  runs  in  the  family '  of  'em  I 
Think  of  the  coils  of  wire,  requiring  ware-houses  to  contain  them,  that  are 
lying  in  *  benighted  Britain,'  ready  to  be  laid  down  in  oceans  heretofore  only 
visited  and   accurately  described    by  Sir  John  Maundeville,    *  cousin- 
German  on  the  Scotch  side '  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times^  (a  daily 
newspaper,  published  in  the  village  of  London,  Middlesex,  England,)  who 
saw  six  duels  recently  in  a  Georgia  rail-road  car  I    Dr.  Franklin  caught 
the  wild  lightning,  and  Morse  harnessed  it  I    How  true  is  the  remark  of 
the  editor  of  the  Flunkum  Bagstaflf :  ^Edication  is  the  eredwnin^  gledry  of 
the  Wnited^n  States^n!^    -    -    -    Washington  Irving  is  right — he  al' 
ways  is,  for  that  matter  —  when  he  says :   *  The  sorrows  and  tears  of  child- 
hood are  as  bitter  as  those  of  maturer  years.'    Just  now  little  Joss  came 
rushing  into  the  sanctum,  with  both  hands  over  her  ftuse  —  her  custom,  al- 
ways, when  excited,  as  if  to  hide  from  outward  sight  the  cause  of  her  grief — 
ejaculating:  *0  father! — father!  —  Father!  Out  Pussy  is  dead!  —  our 
Pussy  is  dead ! '  *  It  can't  he^  Jose,'  we  said ;  *  she  has  been  lying  on  the  rug 
here  until  within  five  minutes.'     *  She  m,  father,  she  is  dead  —  Mr.  L  —  's 
big  black  dog  has  killed  her.     Come  out,  and  see  her,  down  by  the  spring. 
She  is  warm  now  I '    We  took  the  little  girl's  hand,  and  went  to  the  spot, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.     We  reached  the  *  corse.'    It  was  too  long  to  be  that 
of  our  Pussy,  (a  great  favorite  in  the  femily,  the  best  of  mousers,  and  the  rea- 
diest and  most  affectionate  of  purrers,)  and  so  we  said  to  Jose.     *  Oh !  no, 
father,  it  is  our  Pussy.     She  is  stretched  out  now ;  but  coil  her  up,  as  she 
used  to  lie  in  my  lap.    Oh !  yes  —  it  is  her,  father,'  feeling  her  soft,  and  yet 
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warm  *  trotters ; '  *  do  n't  I  know  these  paws  ? '  It  was  our  fiiTorite — and 
she  is  buried :  and  we  have  anoth^  cat :  but  never  will  the  reoolleetioQ  of 
this  great  loss  fade  from  the  memory  of  that  child-mind.  ^  OdorooB  oompir 
risons '  arc  eyery  day  instituted  between  the  past  and  present  fiiTorite :  it  is 
the  second  wife,  the  step-mother,  of  the  juvenile  circle.  But  our  opimon.iii 
that  the  last  kitten  is  the  '  smartest '  of  the  two :  yet — and  *•  there's  the 
ml)  *  —  our  present  young  grimalkin  does  n*t  smooth  himself  against  our 
legs  when  we  are  scribbling  at  night ;  docs  nH  look  up  with  moveless  lids^ 
and  a  horizontal  slit  in  the  pupil  of  his  yellow  eye,  and  wink  every  five  min- 
utes, as  the  other  one  used  to  do ;  and  he  has  no  purr  -  *  music  in  his  sooL' 
Perhaps  he  will  have,  by-and-by :  but  after  all,  Jos£  is  right :  ^  It.*s  not  the 
same  cat !  —  not  the  same  !*---*  Thb  following  impromptu  lines,' 
says  the  Washington  ^National  IntelligejMer^^  addressed  to  a  lady,  and 
accompanied  by  a  riding-whip,  are  by  the  author  of  *  The  Mother'i  FM 
Onef^'  recently  copied  into  our  columns  from  the  Enickerbockeb  Magaaiiifc* 
The  initials  are  those  of  Robert  S.  Chilton,  Esq.,  of  the  State  Department 
at  Washington : 

*  1  SEND  rou  the  whip,  though  jour  spirited  Bass 

Rarely  needs  to  be  urged,  1  dare  say : 
(If  api>c'u]ed  to  tursflf  on  a  question  like  this. 
Do  you  think  that  she  would  n't  say  neigh  /) 

'  But  pfauntlets,  long  skirts,  and  a  hat  with  a  plame^ 

In  short  a  full  huhU  must  need 
To  muke  it,  us  we  say  in  French,  comtne  il/auL 
A  whip,  or  a  something  luift^eu. 

*  So  I  send  you  the  nearest  approach  to  the  thing 

That  as  yet  I  Vc  been  able  to  see : 
But  pray,  when  vou  use  it,  if  any  should  ask 
"VVno  gave  it,  Jo  nH  Uiy  it  on  in*: !  1. 8.  G.' 

Very  HooD-ish.-  -  -  There  is  no  use  in  lying  —  no  use,  because  it 
wars  against  your  peace,  even  if  you  can  compose  yourself  for  %  mooMnt 
—  no  use,  but  *  contrariwise  otherwise,'  because  you  lose  8elf-req)ect  in 
thinking  of  your  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  you  lose  elasticity  of  body  as  wdl 
as  moral  strength  —  there  Ls  no  use,  we  repeat,  in  lying  in  bed  in  the  men- 
ing.  If  you  are  in  the  country,  especially,  do  n't  do  it  Oh  I  the  October 
sun-rises  that  we  liave  seen  during  the  present  autumn  over  the  g^aoy, 
many-colored  waters  of  the  Tappaan-zee !  —  the  BAT-Gon  coming  iq>  OfW 
the  ruin-bow  hills  tliat  rise  beyond  the  swelling  flood,  flushing  the  few  dondi 
that  fleck  his  great  red  face,  and  making  our  side  of  the  Hudson  radiant  with 
a  *•  nuiltitudinous  glory ! '  —  lighting  up  the  blue  hills  of  RamapOi  kindling 
the  fainter  Shawangunk  mountain-range  that  lies  beyond,  and  taming  into 
vast  flower-gardens  the  vales  that  stretch  in  pensive  quietness  between !  b 
town,  we  rather  think  wo  might  perhaps  agree  with  Hoon : 

*  IIk  who  is  fond  precociously  of  *  stirring,' 
Must  be  u  *  Spoun.' 

RicTiAKD  the  Third  was  not  in  London,  when  he  said:  'Be  stirring wifli 
tlic  lark,  «ro()(l  Noufolk  : '  Day  with  its  dull  red  glare,  had  not  eTen  detfl- 
oped  the  lurid  ])nll  that  always  over-hangs  the  great  metropolis^  befofett> 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was  over :   at  least,  this  must  have  been  id,  if  te 
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Stage  writes  its  annals  true,  as  to  the  time  and  space  of  that  great  martial 
event.  No :  you  need  n't  get  up  quite  so  early  in  town :  lie,  and  let  your 
thoughts  simmer ;  hear  the  fires  a-building ;  the  early  prattle  of  your  child- 
ren ;  the  supernatural  shriek  of  your  milkman,  and  the  soothing  gurgle  of 
the  water  that  is  being  *  ske-vu-ted^  into  his  can  of  *  milk,'  some  of  which  will 
be  yours  presently ;  yours,  because  you  will  have  paid  for  it —  *  some ! '  But 
if  you  are  in  the  country,  get  up  I  —  get  up  I  For  three  months  (unless  ho 
has  *  disdained  to  shine ')  we  have  not  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  see  from 
*  Cedar-Hill  Cottage  *  the  Sun  rise  upon  the  glorious  Hudson,  and  the  near 
and  distant  hills  of  Rockland.  But  *  s'posin '  we  have  n't !  *  Black  Sam  ' 
might  ask :  '  Ah !  ha ! '  —  what  den  f  —  question  on  d<it ! '  Sam  is  right,  and 
we  are  — done  —  *  vanquished,  but  not  dismayed  ! '  -  -  -  The  fallen  leaves 
bring  back  with  them  our  fair  correspondent,  *  J.  K.  L.'  We  should  be  al- 
most sorry  for  this,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  pleasant  as  is  her  country 
correspondence,  her  pictures  of  metropolitan  life  are  even  more  graphic  and 
delightful :  and  she  is  to  be  among  us  *  takin'  notes,'  and  we  a-prcntin'  of 
them,  all  winter  : 

'€Lutumn     fLeabes. 

*  It  is  with  rather  a  sad  heart  that  I  now  address  you,  reader  mine,  for  this  is  to 
bo  my  last  letter  from  Round  Hill,  and  e'er  it  reaches  your  eyes  I  shall  have  bid 
adieu  to  '  those  scenes  so  charming,'  and  be  once  more  in  the  busy,  bustling  world 
of  Gotham,  and  it  is  high  time  I  was  off  too,  for  what  with  climbing  fences  and 
scaling  niounlaius  I  have  scarcely  a  whole  dress  to  my  back  I 

*  Aii't  you  thankful,  reader,  that  you  have  not  such  a  hoyden  for  a  wife,  to  make 
the  fortune  of  her  dress-maker,  and  ruin  you  by  her  rambling,  scrambling,  harum- 
scarum  propensities?  Well,  'every  one  to  their  fancy'  as  the  old  woman  said 
when  she  kissed  her  cow,  and  though  I  do  n't  approve  of  her  taste,  I  echo  her 
sentiment  most  feelingly. 

'  The  truth  is,  I  was  never  intended  for  civilized  life ;  its  restraints  are  wearisome, 
its  monotonous  routine  unendurable  to  me ;  and  if  my  complexion  were  a  little 
darker  and.my  cheek  bones  a  little  higher,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  my 
mother  had  changed  pappooses  with  some  Indian  squaw;  for  surely  this  passion  for 
driving  gay  horses,  climbing  mountains,  and  wading  streams  could  never  have  been 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  sober  Dutch  ancestors ;  and  no  one  will  believe  that  a 
descendant  of  the  staid  old  Knickerbockers  could  have  been  bom  with  such  pro- 
pensities ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  I  could  ride  a  horse  and  drive  a  pair  before 
I  know  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  dunce  of  the  family  I 
My  older  brothers  and  sisters  shook  their  wise  heads  and  declared  I  'd  never  be  fit 
for  any  thing.  The  whole  family,  brothers  and  sisters,  aunt  and  uncles,  exhausted 
thoir  patience  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  drive  my  A  B  Cs  into  my  head.  Right  well 
do  I  remember  the  efforts  of  my  dear  sister,  whose  emblem  ought  to  be  a  setting 
hen  for  the  patience  she  wasted  in  the  useless  effort  I  fancy  she  must  often  have 
been  reminded  of  Mrs.  Glass's  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare,  which  begins,  *  First 
catch  your  hare,'  and  it  was  generally  no  easy  matter  to  catch  me  I  I  seemed  to 
liave  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  when  there  was  a  lesson  in  store  for  me,  and  was 
off  to  the  woods,  or  down  by  the  shore,  sometimes  in  the  hay-fields  or  the  apple* 
orchards,  wherever  I  thought  I  was  least  liable  to  be  discovered ;  but  when  I  was 
finally  captured,  I  really  did  try  to  beat  the  letters  into  my  brain,  but  it  was  no 
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ate,  they  woald  not  make  anj  impreBmon.  Mj  ejes  were  out  of  the  wiDdow 
watching  the  donds  and  the  bntterfliee,  and  a  bird  flying  past  was  sofflcient  to 
scatter  my  thoughts,  and  the  confounded  letters  were  forgotten. 

'  I  was  made  to  sit  many  a  half-hour  in  a  comer  with  a  paper  fboUhoap  on  my 
giddy  little  pate,  but  all  without  effect,  till  finally  all  efforts  were  given  up  in  des- 
pair, and  I  was  left  to  grow  up  a  dunce  if  I  chose  1  Perhaps  I  have ;  that  *s  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  I  have  n't  time  to  argue  the  case  with  you  now.  I  want  to  write  you 
about  Round  Hill  and  the  splendid  times  I  'm  haviog  here. 

*  The  year  is  '  growing  ancient,'  as  Shakspeabe  says.  The  trees  have  laid  aside 
the  gorgeous  robes  in  which  of  late  they  flaunted  it  so  gayly,  and  assumed  that 
'green  and  yellow  melancholy '  of  which  the  poet  spoke.  Dolefhlly  does  the  au- 
tumn blast  whistle  among  their  almost  naked  branches,  scattering  at  every  touch 
some  few  of  the  poor  withered  leaves  that  remain.  The  song  of  the  cricket 
has  ceased  to  be  merry,  and  the  katydids  seem  inclined  to  let  their  argument 
drop,  at  least  for  this  season.  Jack  Frost  has  warned  the  squirrels  that  it 
is  time  to  be  laying  in  their  winter  stores,  and  they  are  at  it  with  an  energy 
and  perseverance  that  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  some  of  us  two-legged  animals, 
and  is  only  equalled  by  the  troops  of  ragged  urchins  who  are  scouring  the 
woods  on  the  same  errand.  The  harvests  are  gathered,  the  fields  are  bare,  and  the 
gamers  full ;  flowers  and  the  birds  have  gone  southward ;  in  troth,  all  the  bright 
thmgs  but  myself  have  departed,  and  still  I  linger  here,  without  the  courage  to 
tear  myself  away  from  a  spot  which  is  so  dear  to  me.  Three  months  have  passed 
like  a  summer's-night  dream,  all  has  been  bright  and  happy,  with  no  cloud  to  cast 
a  shadow  on  its  brightness,  no  regret  to  mar  its  sweet  serenity.  Some  memories 
of  Round  Hill  will  be  enshrined  in  my  heart  among  its  dearest  and  purest  remem- 
brances, which  can  never  be  effaced  till  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  I 

*  Have  you  ever  been  to  this  place,  reader,  this  wonderful  town  of  Northampton  ? 
Well,  it 's  a  great  place  in  its  way,  and  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  water-cures,  its 
paper-mills,  and  its  button-fkctories,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  rich  and 
handsome  Califoraian  friend  of  mine,  who  flourishes  through  it  with  his  jaunty 
little  cane,  black  moustache  and  whiskers  it  la  militaire,  its  homely  women  I 

'  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  same  principle  of  the  engines  which  use  up  their  own 
steam,  that  the  water-cures  use  up  their  own  patients.  That  is,  when  one  dies 
their  clothes  are  sold  to  the  paper-mills  and  their  bones  to  the  button-factories,  and 
doubtless  wo  ought  to  bo  tliankful  if  we  are  not  made  into  dice  and  dominoes ! 

'  Have  you  any  idea  of  hydropathic  treatment,  reader?  How  should  you  like  to 
rise  at  day-break,  take  a  long  walk,  and,  on  your  return,  instead  of  a  nice  breakfiist, 
be  obliged  to  take  a  cold  '  dripping  sheet '  and  start  off  again  for  another  walk,  and 
when  you  surely  think  you  have  earned  a  hot  beefeteak  and  cup  of  coffee,  be  forced 
to  content  yourself  with  toast,  and  porridge,  and  a  glass  of  cold  water  I  Then  go 
through  a  set  of  gymnastic  and  calisthcnic  exercises,  which  to  witness  would  con- 
vince any  one  that  they  had  got  in  among  a  set  of  excited  lunatics,  and  when  you 
were  well  warmed  by  this  process,  be  invited  to  indulge  in  a  spray  or  shower- 
bath  I  Ah  I  those  are  the  things  *  that  try  men's  souls '  and  women's,  too,  for  that 
matter ;  but  they  really  do  live  and  thrive  under  it,  as  I  can  vouch  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, having  been  a  patient  here  three  months  and  being  now  in  good  health, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  own  belief,  sound  mind  and  understandmg  on  most  sub- 
jects. Every  one  has  their  little  pet  insanities,  you  know,  reader,  and  I  frankly  con- 
fess that  1  have  a  number.  One  of  the  most  prominent  just  at  present  is  theee 
mountains.    I  have  watched  them  every  hour  of  the  day  since  I  came  here^  and 
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marked  all  their  varied  changes ;  each  change  of  light  and  shade,  sun  and  cloud, 
every  change  of  atmosphere  or  of  temperature  is  reflected  upon  them.  Sometimes 
they  seem  dreamy  and  absent-minded ;  at  others,  they  stand  boldly  forth  with  their 
outline  clearly  defined  against  the  sky,  and  seem  to  challenge  your  admiration  and 
defy  you  to  withhold  it.  I  loved  them  in  their  summer  beauty,  and  when  in  their 
autumn  dress  they  seemed  to  stand  *  like  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  in 
gold ; '  and  even  now  that  Jack  Frost  has  done  them  most  decidedly  brown,  I  love 
them  still  I  I  have  been  six  times  to  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  each  time 
found  something  new  to  fascinate  and  charm  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  my  walks  lately;  gathering  autumn  loaves  became  a  perfect  passion 
with  me ;  I  coveted  every  one  I  saw,  and  verily  believe  I  would  carried  off  whole 
trees  if  I  had  had  sufficient  strength.  They  were  so  rich  and  glowing  that  I  could 
not  resist  their  fascination,  and  each  day  I  came  home  with  my  hands  full  of  their 
transient  brightness  to  see  them  wither  and  fade  away ;  but  the  memory  of  those 
autumn  walks  will  be  far  more  enduring,     My  drives  too,  have  been  particularly 

charming  of  late ;  but  if  you  take  the  advice  of  my  friend ,  you  never  would 

risk  your  neck  with  my  driving,  reader ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  he  complains  with- 
out cause ;  for  many  a  drive  we  have  had  together,  and  no  accident  has  befallen  him 
yet  1  I  never  accept  a  gentleman's  invitation  to  drive  with  him  except  on  condi- 
tion that  I  bo  allowed  to  do  the  driving,  for  I  will  not  consent  to  being  driven  under 

any  circumstance.    "Well,  one  afternoon,  not  long  since, and  I  were  out 

driving  together :  the  horses  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  so  were  we :  it  was  just  the 
weather  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  those  beautiful  mountain  rides,  and  we 
were  going  along  at  a  dashing  rate  through  a  narrow  road  with  a  thick  forest  on 
one  side  and  a  steep  bank  on  the  other,  when  we  overtook  a  fellow  plodding  along 
at  an  easy  pace,  and  looking  as  though  he  did  n't  care  who  was  President  I  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  rein,  for  he  kept  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  fretted 
rae  and  it  fretted  the  horses,  and  at  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  called  out  to 
him  very  civilly  to  let  me  pass.  To  which  he  coolly  replied:  *  There  am't  no  room 
to  turn  out  here.'  *  Oh  1  yes  there  is,'  said  I.  *  Well  I  shan't  try  it  any  how,'  was 
his  gruff  rejoinder.  *  Then  /  will,^  said  I,  and  I  touched  my  horses  smartiy  with 
the  whip ;  they  sprang  forward  and  for  a  moment  things  did  look  a  little  scarey  I 
One  wheel  was  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  the  other  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  the  wheel  of  the  other  wagon ;  of  course  a  collision  would  have  demolished  tw, 
and  a  slide  off  the  other  side  would  probably  have  had  the  same  result ;  a  misstep 
of  the  horses,  one  particle  of  hesitation  on  my  part,  and  I  should  n*t  be  here  to  give 
an  account  of  the  adventure ;  but  I  knew  my  horses  and  I  knew  myself  when  I 
made  the  attempt,  and  the  result  proved  that  I  had  not  over-rated  either  my  own 
nerves  or  their  sure-footedness,  and  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  impudent 
countryman,  all  safe  and  well  My  companion  read  me  a  long  lecture  on  my  rash- 
ness, and  declared  he  would  never  let  me  drive  either  himself  or  his  horses  again  *, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  not  kept  his  word. 

'  I  had  a  delightful  walk  yesterday.  The  air  was  clear  and  a  little  frosty,  when  I, 
with  a  most  agreeable  companion,  started  for  a  town  five  miles  from  here,  and 
walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  chatting  pleasantly,  we  soon  reached  our  destination, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  just  like  any  other  country  town,  with  nothing  worthy 
of  note,  so  we  turned  our  steps  homeward.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  it  occurred  to  me,  and  I  proposed  to  my  friend,  that  we  should  leave 
the  high  road  and  take  to  the  fields,  and  wdSk  a  steeple  chase  hornet  He  was 
delighted  with  the  notion,  and  at  it  we  went.    Our  first  experience  was  a  meadow, 
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aad  that  we  thought  a  decided  improvemcat  of  the  dusty  road:  next  came  a  turnip 
patch,  not  quite  so  good ;  and  then  a  high  board  fence  to  climb,  but  we  were  equal 
to  it  and  never  flinched,  but  landed  on  the  other  side  safe  and  sound ;  here  we 
encountered  stumps  and  stubble,  briars  and  burs,  but  through  them  we  pushed, 
and  Anally  landed  in  a  marsh,  and  our  efforts  to  balance  ourselves  on  small 
tufts  of  grass,  and  our  hasty  jumps  from  one  stone  to  another,  were  so  perfectly 
ludicrous,  that  we  both  got  laughing  till  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  our 
footing  and  getting  stuck  in  the  mud;  bat  the  kmd  fates  preserved  us  from 
a  chance  so  sad ;  -and  our  next  attempt  was  to  make  our  way  through  a  wood, 
thick  with  underbrush.  Most  peoplo  would  have  been  discouraged,  but  we  were 
determined  to  persevere  and  accomplish  our  object,  in  spite  of  scratched  &ces  and 
to^u  clothes,  and  at  last  wo  reached  the  edge  of  the  woodland,  where  a  stump- 
fence  presented  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  our  progress  we  had  yet  encountered, 
and  I  think  the  scrambling  over  it  was  just  about  the  most  difficult  operation  I 
ever  undertook,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  fear  my  courage  would  have  flagged  had 
I  not  been  sustained  and  cheered  on  by  the  mdefatigable  go-a-head-a-tive-ness  and 
untiring  energy  of  my  companion.  When  the  stump-fence  was  really  overcome 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  corn-field,  then  in  a  potato  patch,  and  after  crawling  under 
half-a-dozen  other  fences  and  over  as  many  more,  wo  finally  arrived  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  long  past  the  dinner-hour,  on  our  own  premises,  safe  and  sound. 
Ajid  thus  ended  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  adventures  of 
'  Bound  Hill,  October  20%  1856.  *  Dib  VnvoK/ 

*  More  anon '  from  this  same  fresh  pen.  -  -  -  *  The  conceit  of  some  people,' 
is  enormously  developed.  Here  is  Mr.  H.  H.  JonNsoN,  who  has  been  send- 
ing two  *  stalks  of  com  to  the  ^Pennsylvania  Jeffenonian^^  each  measuring 

*  over  twelve  feet  in  length  ! '  *  The  corn,'  adds  our  brother  e^tor  of  '  Tlu 
Jeffersonian^  with  commendable  local  pride,  *  was  raised  in  our  borough, 
and  is  the  tallest  production  we  have  yet  seen.'    Very  likely :  but  you  arc 

*  behind  the  age '  entirely.  Three  years  ago,  about  the  period  of  *  this  pre- 
sent writing,*  we  sent  to  the  ''Tribune '  office  in  town  five  stalks  of  ^ lotta 
White  Corn^^  (the  seed  a  present  from  a  friend  in  Davenport,  *of  that  ilk,*) 
with  five  ears  on  each  stalk,  which  *  H.  G.,'  iu  an  editorial  note  accompany- 
ing our  notelet,  said,  *  by  actual  measurement  averaged  fifteen  feet  and 
three  inches  in  length  !  *  See  the  record  thereof  in  the  journal  aforesaid. 
Gk)ing  down  to  the  printing-office,  to  proof-read,  past  the  *  Tribune  Build- 
ings,* we  used  to  love  to  glance  in,  and  see  *  curious  *  people  looking  at  *em  as 
they  lay  *  extended  long  and  large  *  upon  the  floor  of  the  publication  office, 
little  thinking  that  We  were  close  by !  Agriculture  is  a  noble  science :  but 
there  must  bo  emulation  to  insure  success.  Does  our  friend  of  ''The  Jeffer- 
soni<in  *  take  the  idea  ?  A  wiser  man  than  either  of  us  has  said,  with  entire 
truth,  that  *  AVhen  two  men  ride  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.*  Reflect  upon 
it  a  moment,  and  you  *ll  *obsarve  the  p*ini*  -  -  -  *  I  want'  (writes  some  body 
from  *  down  East,*  or  somewhere  else,  for  he  is  both  nameless  and  dateless)  *  to 
take  you  by  the  button  for  a  moment.  I  have  been  *  a  constant  reader  *  of 
the  Knickerbocker  for  some  years  ;  *and  like  many  other  bores,'  (perhaps 
you  are  saying,)  '  entertain  the  idea  that  such  a  relationship  gives  you  an 
unquestionable  *  lien'  on  the  Editor.'  Wait  a  bit,  dcAr  Sir  !  Very  true,  I 
am  not  among  those  Hkely  to  yield  a  generally  conceded  point,  to  my  own 
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detriment ;  and,  furthermore,  I  also  confess  to  the  belief  that  editors  would 
have  us  think  that  they  are  really  of  great  consequence  in  the  world ;  but 
let  me  tell  you,  (and  through  you  I  would  remove  the  starch  from  all  others 
who  '  take  on  airs,' )  that  if  it  was  n't  for  us  readers^  you  would  very  soon 
be  nobodies  — just  nobodies,  and  nothing  else,  Sir  I  I  ti^e  that  for  a  *  plat- 
form,' and  could  keep  my  position  against  all  your  arguments ;  but  my  time 
is  valuable.  So  I  proceed.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  following  ?  I  think  I 
understand  you  distinctly  to  say :  *Nay,  verily.'  Well,  then,  let  me  *  pre- 
face '  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  Several  years  ago  an 
acquaintance  of  your  coiTespondent  said  he  came  upon  the  fine  impromptu 
epigram  which  follows,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mrs.  L.  Makia  Child,  w^le 
sojourning  *  away  down  East '  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  Nathaniel  Deebikg,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  formerly  practised  law  at 
Canaan;  that  he  is  known  as  an  author  in  New-England,  and  beside 
numerous  tales  and  poems  of  decided  merit,  wrote  an  Indian  tragedy  which 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  prize  with  Metamara^  although  it  had 
many  excellent  points.  Mr.  Deesing  went  firom  Canaan  to  Portland  when 
quite  a  young  man ;  and  should  you  ever  go  to  that  city,  Mr.  Knickerbocker, 
very  likely  he  may  be  pointed  out  to  you  as  a  beau-ideal  of  *  a  fine  old 
Yankee  gentleman,  all  of  the  present  time '  —  as  he  m.  But  here  is  the  epi- 
gram, which  probably  has  not  before  been  in  print : 

*  Whoever  shall  wed  the  young  lawyer  at  C  - 


Will  find  she 's  a  prospect  most  cheering ; 
For  what  must  his  person  and  intellect  be, 
When  even  his  name  is  N.  Deerixg  ! ' 

This  is  capital.  The  other  lines,  purporting  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
Knickerbocker  in  1849,  must  have  been  simply  a  burlesque,  judging  from 
the  *  sample-stanza '  furnished.  -  -  -  Hannibal,  our  'colored  brother, 
Jl'lius  CiESAR  Hannibal,  (eloquent  passages  from  whose  Discourses,  given 
to  the  world  through  the  Knickerbocker,  have  excited  the  attention  of 
'  both  Hemispheres,'  together  with  the  Equator  and  the  North  and  South 
Poles,)  has  been  involved  in  an  imbroglio  —  French  for  *  row,'  or  *  muss ' 
—  touching  his  hair,  and  the  color  thereof.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Scoville,  (editor 
of  *  T/ie  State  RegUter^^  a  mighty  *  smart  *  and  spicy  sheet,)  says  that  it  Is 
red.  *  Hannibal'  claims  for  *  Auburn*  —  stating  'specs,'  as  preyenting 
real  color  from  being  seen,  owing  to  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  protoxide  of  ipecacuanha  in  gas  at  night  The  actual  trutli 
lies  between  the  two.  Brother  Hannibal's  hair  is  not  red ;  neither  is  it 
*  Auburn'  :  it  is  Skaneatelea  hair — seven  miles  this  side  of  Auburn;  as 
lovely  a  village  as  you  could  vnsh  to  see.  -  -  -  "We  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  autumn  foliage  of  the  hills  and  vales  about  *  Cedar-Hill 
Cottage '  could  not  be  surpassed  in  *  the  States '  for  beauty  and  variety  of 
color ;  but  if  a  port-folio  of  most  superb  vari-colored  and  gracefully-shaped 
leaves  from  the  hiUs  and  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton,  Massachu- 
sets  —  perfect  autumnal  *  botanical  specimens,'  securely  Tarnished,  and  ex- 
quisitely arranged  by  the  fiiir  hands  of  our  *  Die  Vernon  '  —  if  thtse  be  a 
veritable  sample  of  the  *  generality  of  forest-trees  in  general '  in  New-Eng- 
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land,  why  then,  we  *  give  in  ! '     -     -    -    We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
T.  Addison  Richards  will  give  instruction  at  his  studio  in  the  Ufiiycrsity,  or 
in  private  classes,  to  art-studen^  professional  or  amateur :  especially  to 
ladies  or  gentlemen  who  may  desire  to  prepare  themselves  as  teachers.     His 
programme  is :  *  Studies  :  The  use  of  the  Lead  Pencil  and  the  Crayon,  and 
Perspective ;  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Designing  and 
Drawing  on  Wood  and   on    Stone,   etc.,   etc.     Evening  Drawing    Class 
for    Gentlemen,   at    the    University,   from   seven  to    nine    oVlock.     Mr. 
KfciiARDs  is  an  accomplished  artist,  and  as  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
best  judges,  an  excellent  instructor.     -    -    -    We  do  n't  know  whom  to 
credit  with  this  account  of  ^A  New  I^Uonfe ;  ^  but  it  has  made  us  langfa 
heartily  in  Uie  sanctum  to-night :  *  A  friend  of  ours  was  visiting  the  White 
Hills,  in  the  Granite  State,  last  year ;  and  one  day,  while  passing  a  house, 
observed  a  little  child  at  the  door  with  what  he  considered  a  very  dangerous 
play- thing,  namely,  a  chisel ;  and  thi [iking  it  kindness,  accordingly  stepped 
in  to  inform  the  parent.     *  Madam,'  said  he,  *  are  you  aware  that  your  child 
has  got  t?te  chisel?^    *Why,  the  mercy  on  me!'  exclaimed  the  mother. 
'  Well,  I  knew  something  was  the  matter,  for  the  chiU  has  been  ailing  a  long 
time  ! '    The  child  was  probably  *  going  MfnJl  chisel '  at  that  very  moment. 
What  a  dire  disease  !  —  *  the  cuiskl  ! '   -  -  -  Here  is  a  curious  fact  recorded 
in  a  recent  number  of  *^Thc  Citizen,'*  weekly  journal.     We  clip  it  jfrom  aq 
interesting  and  instructive  article  entitled  *^ Astronomical  and  MeteorologietU 
Invcstifjation  :  *  M  take  a  bar  of  brass,  which,  when  weighed  on  the  earth's 
surface,  actually  weighs  fiflecn  pounds.     When  I  ascend  to  three  miles  up 
in  the  atmosphere  and  weigh  this  brass  bar,  it  actually  weighs,  by  a  spring 
balance,  only  seven  and  a  half  pounds,  and  again  at  five  miles  up,  positively 
only  three  pounds  and  a  quarter.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?    The  want 
of  atmospherical  pressure  on  it,  and  the  sun's  attraction,  which  becomes 
more  apparent,  the  nearer  we  approach  his  orbit'    These  facts  are  very  strik- 
ing, and  very  strikingly  *put'   -  -   -  The  cold  weather  has  driven  ouriZ^ 
ITmbrclbi  I iiMcct- Exhibitor  from  the  Park.     We  are  sorry  for  it     He  had 
increased  his  jrlasses  and  enlarged  his  stock  by  two  fine  fleas ;  was  negotiat- 
ing for  six  large  bed-bugs,  through  *  a  party '  in  Wall-street ;  and  had  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  the  Croton-Aqueduct  Company  for  water-drops  for 
the  season,  in  which  to  animalculize  his  audiences.   It  is  a  *  hard  case,' '  with 
bleak  December  s  winds  ensuin' ! ' 


Mnsic  AND  THE  Dram.v.  —  Siocc  the  close  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  with  the  ezoep- 
tioD  of  two  delightful  concerts  by  Paiiodi,  the  lovers  of  music  have  had  to  oonteiii 
themselves  with  the  German  opera  at  Niblo's,  which,  thus  far,  has  been  entirely  sao> 
cesaful.  We  see,  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  Acadbut  of  Music  will  be  opened 
again  as  we  go  to  press  by  the  Laquangb  troupe,  who  are  all  great  favorites  of  the 
patrons  of  the  opera.  Madame  Lagrangb  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  prima  donnai 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  her  great  vocal  powers  she  is  perfectly  at  home  in  evexy 
character  she  represents,  and  is  never  sick.  We  never  hear  of  her  even  having  a  cold 
and  how  such  a  frail  and  delicate  organization  can  endure  such  constant  and  ardooas 
labors  is  astonishing.  Let  every  one  who  can  appreciate  and  eiy'oy  harmony,  see  and 
hear  her. 


CHILSON'S  NEW  CONE  FURNACE. 
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The  distribution  of  Works  of  Art  among  tabfleriberi  will  poaitlTelj  Cakt  pUc«  on  tiM  IMk  of  JABmaiy,  ud  n^ 
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Fin*  Afl«,  ajsd  dUi^^niitiftU  whc^^^siiintf  Litef^tarv  thtoai^huui  ihe  cuiLritrr      It  U  umitf  tl)<i  i!ii 

Ta  a^compiiBti  i  tru/y  tid^Mm^/  c^^/Vc^i  titiitmg  |^?e»t  public  foaiJ  ivflft  pnviki«  gr.i4tic^tiofi«  bI 
*n«U  bidividual  AKpon«i%  in  a  lULiiinor  boit  ■l^iMl  t^  lh«  wiitU,  b*l»tl»  and  teitvs  of  lim  ptrtf|ik»  iIm 
Comoiittrft  liAti  A4ti|iUi]  the  fallui»inj^  plAii: 

Erieij  iiibicfiU;  of  /V'k  daUar»  li  a  member  fur  on*  je^n  iivd  entitled  l4i  all  iU  prifilc^^. 

Th»  i»«n(i^  ihui  ohUlned  («Atr  pAying  riicrnary  •i|>euM9,}  it  sffifiej, 
F1B3T — T0  llt«  pnHhirtutn  uf  »  tjLrgv  »itd  rnntl]^  irti'Kt   I'lrigi'iiving,  Mitt  Iftv  pufdiaw*  nt  Ikm  \m 

moiMi.\j  Ma.gii:fim<»t,^«  cap j  «f  «itb»r  of  wLi ch  it  fuf ntiliwi  te  iba  ia«iab«r  lor  •v«f;f  lliiMi 

SldOND— Ta  the  pufehu*  of  I*ftinti(iu»,  Seulptur*^  !Jr*mi«*,  &<i..  wiicb  4f«  ^fitttOf  iUtraniM 

ddUrp  piJjd  It;  tiini. 
THIRD— To  iho  pablliLimg  t>f  ilio  Cotmopoliinn  Art  Jeumal,  ipMcb  ii  JbtsaAbcil  gninitmuly,  te 

Tbo  ^rirftt  >uc£e!ii  AEUjiding  lb«  AAiaeiftlhiir  Km  lu^tli  it  mnilffriAJIf  popolti:^  wlMir«?»c  il» 
pkft  ftttiJ  nbjpcii  Af*  known. 

It  ruUivMl«a  «tt«I  rnr^ursi^iri  t)t4  Flti«  Arl*t  strt!  rliffAi^iniriaMa  »trir!ing  liMnilttr* tKr«ag%aol  iha 
knd  ;  tlioreliy  t^inptiiig  itarlfin  the  preienl  watitfi  &i)d  ta«iet  of  tho  Amemt^i  pctiptui  en^btir^f  boH 
ritih  an  J  poor  to  mukfl  ihr^ic  botui'i  plflafloiii  trnd  atUibrttTe,  hj  t):i('  i^ttl  of  Sriatplurit^  rtdiiliD^i^ 
Ik*  bail  rvAdtiig  luatltfr  wttiah  lh«  wkie  r&ng«  of  AmterkCan  And  Foreign  Lil«mtuur«  dIj;>nJiii* 


THE  STEEL  ENGRAVINO,  "SATURDAY  NltlHT." 


r  The  managemflnt  Kating  hud  ffptfcl«d\p|plic«tion  f^om  numtfoui  foembtrf  of  Ihi  Ap^ociv 

r         to  iuliftitiflM  nujiiti  fu)«  eniff /^tirtg  f&t  thu  ^!«ga«lfi9i.  iitva,  tfi  onJtf  to  pinaio  tflc  tMIM  nf  «li  J^?#»'' 

I         Kifid  A  iptirndiil  iiliittt  Eiigr«.fhtj(r  *ii^  ^JiU«  prp««nl  «  gn.*«i>lK»  thokm  to  iitlMerili«ri. 

Ii  it  with  ji)f^&tur9^  |[AiErtffarii>  Uml  ihtij  h«fi  l»  Aiinoiitit'e  ilia  piirt-'h^i  oXihm  oi^Ini!  tad  MMli^ j 
tlii«]  pUUt  intHlod 

"8  ATURO  A  Y     N  I  Q  H  T\" 

Till*  bi»»ulif\il  ff  ofk  of  A  ft,  phich  Ii  from  itkt  buria  of  tK*  e»)*ivT»ted  cngrtf  <^r»  £«iii^  ( 
li«ndon,  i«  19  h  34  tnoli^t  in  tt^Mi,  rv^aLrtd  tkr«»  j««t*  lo  tivcutti,  mi4  ««m  pi^IuKuiJ  «l  •  ooit  < 
vtvrFin  TnoffiAirir  DoLLAiif 

It  it  bftttitifuJlj  priutod  oil  tba  Antit  p«p«rt»E»dii  BOiic*dafd  t«  b«  vtwel  ilM  flAtsI  lim  Eng 

Ibe  fif  ica  wai  first  Ai«d  ill  Ct^ft  Doi&ita :  bi»l  tl  baa  hamu  t«n>Iv«d  lo  ft<fmi«!l  tl  Iff  til  1 
b#fi  wbo  wtib  U,  la  Jivti  uf  lliii  Magniiimi. 

Tb«  Er5Kf»*tit  j»  art  ami  Ay  m^i*/j  lo  tttj  p*rt  of  tha  TTnitad  iUt^t  or  OMnda*  1  Wtog  •wtfb^l  ^ 
pi«ktd  OD  fiiUtrt,  tb«T  go  p^rfritlt;  9nh 

Hy  r»t*Tr\tig  br»  th«  prcrfiding  p(ig«t  U  viiT!  bo  Moti  tbmt  i  fttbiet!p«io«  r^f  <ArM  i^Skn  wlU  imii 
jiaj  po^aoi}  to  «»ff  fi/iA*  i^fir«  tflmdiAfmi  doiUr  tngf*ring$,  or  on;  im«  £tf  tht  tkroe  doO«r  )l«g^til 
l#f«th«r  with  a  eo|/j  #f  tlio  Coainopolitv]  Art  JmiarrnJ  utio  jOKf^  &/»!  »  c$rUtiCAU  of 

I  th«  &«il  difirUulioa  of  workf  of  Art,  itbicb  ma/  add  b  v&luabU  Pilntrng  or  ptoo4  of  Scitlf 
ImmIao. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


THIRD  YEAR 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 


PXiOSPSOTTJS. 


fl^i  management  of  thli  new  and  popular  Inf titutlon  announce,  with  pleafuro,  that  arrangementa  for  tha  thlr€ 
jmr  have  been  completed  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Works  of  AmaiOAH  Aar,  and  the  encouragement  of  Ambuoax 
ftuius,  have  not  been  overlooked.  Commlssious  hare  been  issued  to  manj  distinguished  American  Artists,  and  ft 
ipecial  agent  has  visitrd  the  great  Art  Kei>ositorles  of  Europe  and  made  careful  selections  of  choice  Paintings, 
Bronse  aixi  Marble  Statuary,  &o.,  ^o.  Among  which  are  tha  following  ezqulaiU  piaoea  U  Soolptura,  axaotttoA 
from  the  finest  Carara  marble. 

THE  XEW  AND   BEAUTIFUL   STATUE   OF  TMM 

"WOOD  NYMPH." 

THE    BUST9    OF    THE    THREE    GREAT    AMERICAN   ETATESMEnI 

CLAY,  WEBSTER  AND  CALHOUN. 

PALMER'S    EXQUISITE    IDEAL    BUST, 

"SPRING." 

TOGETHER    WITH    THE    BUSTS    AND    STATUES    tN   MARBLE  OF 

THE   STRUGGLE  FOR    THE    HEART,  PSYCHE,    VENUS    AND    APPL* 

CHILD  OP  THE  SEA,  KAQDALEN,  INHOOBHCE, 

THE   LITTLE   TRUANT,    AND   THE   CAPTIVE   BIRD. 

Bflildes  which,  are  numerous  STATUETTES  IN  BR^ONZC,  MEDALLfoNS,  and  ftUrgt  and  ohoioa  ooUm- 

tioD  of  beautiAil 

OIL  PAINTINGS, 

li^  leading  Artiste ;  the  whole  of  which  are  to  be  distributed  or  allotted  to  subscribers  of  the  A8aociationfraliafOM%, 
at  the  next  Annual  Distribution  on  the  28th  of  JANUARY  N£XT. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSORIPTKyH- 

The  payment  of  thru  dollart  constitutes  an  j  person  a  Kember  of  the  Assootstfon,  and  entitles  him  to 

HBST— The  large  and  costlj  steel  Engraving  "  Saturday  Nighty"  or  anj  of  the  monthlj  Magasines  giran  balov, 

one  year 
SECOND— A  copy  of*he  Cotmopolitmn  Art  Journal,  onejear— an  illustrated  Magasine  of  Art. 
THJRD— A  share  in  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Works  of  Art,  comprising  a  large  nombar  of  Palntinga,  Beolptsri^ 
Im.,  ko. 

The  following  Magasines  are  ftirnlshed  to  those  who  prefer  them  to  the  Engrartng:  Harper*»  Magaximt^ 
09dey"s  Latly's  Book,  Knickerbocker  Magazine^  GrahanCt  Magazine^  Blackwood' 9  MagaxhUy  Southern  Uterary  Mi^ 
mnger,  U.  S.  Magazine,  Mrt-  Stephen*'  Nfw  Monthly^  and  the  British  Qwrttrly  Rmn*W9.  LiiUW*  Living  AS% 
Cf  eeklj,)  and  two  Membersliips,  for  $6.  ' 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  for  everj  $3  paid,  tha  subscriber  not  only  gets  a  thr—  dollar  MagmMmt  or  Bmgfwriiuff  bvft 
also  the  Art  Journal  one  year,  and  a  Ticket  in  the  Distribution  of  Works  of  Art,  ma^nf /our  dollart  worth  qfr$td' 
Mg  matUr,  besides  the  Tickit,  which  may,  in  addition,  draw  a  c  BeauHfid  Pamtingt  Status,  or  othsr  Work  qfAfU 
si  great  ralne. 

No  person  is  restricted  to  a  single  share,  Thoaa  taking  llTe  membtrahlpa  aro  tnftitlad  lo  ilz  IngniTiafi,  m 
■Bjr  fire  of  the  Magazines,  one  year,  and  to  n»  ticktts  in  the  Distribution. 

Persons,  In  remitting  ftinds  for  membership,  will  please  gire  their  Poet  OfBoo  addren  in  >W/,  stating  th« 
^nth  they  wish  the  Magasine  to  commenoa,  and  register  the  latter  at  tha  Poet  OIBoa  to  prereni  loaa;  on  tbo  r*- 
Mipt  of  which,  a  Certificate  of  Membership,  together  with  the  Engcarlnf  or  Xaniina  doalrtd,  will  bt  forwardftA 
tOM/partoftiMooontry.    For  Manbarahlp  Addreaa, 

O.  L.  HBRBT,  Aetnary,  C.  A.  A, 

Ai  EmUm  Qfics,  S4S  BROADWA Y,  New- York,  or  WtsUm  Qflet^  IM  WATMR^T.,  SmUkidey^  Ok 
{Se$  nsxi  pmgt,) 


■*Th»r«  btie  iUn£«r  vfltf^Ug'^f  tbl«  ln<itiutk»t]  ,  It  |4  u<}  cbutic«  AtfAlr  ;  jduffi  ibt  fttll  worth  off  oat  a 

tod  b«f •  th<»  Mi4iAeM«yvfi  of  ftftdini  (fa*  riD^^  Art»» 

FHm  tk*  Wolff  VvfM  Arw-MJ4 
*'Th*  ri^)imi>po1H&n  Art  Afcocbfcti>»ia  ftinit  Itf  prov^  HIkH]/  fueMftfuIf  u  It  li  b«fi»1lrttt. 

IVftn*  ih.   "     ~       '  '"        11- 

**  t,«t  iruieb  l!i(!1  V Itl>i«k1  ftiafmVrr  ihrvt  tMupr  -  fi?  9^mr<fi*  t  ftiaol  «f  i_ 

itiib1«  i'*iMj(tjf ,  «?r  A  •)itaHf1JjJ  EiifrA,viii.|(,  itwa  c:.  (.nee  bi  lli^  i|ijQrilt»»t|j*ckv  i 

F 

"We  *r# tint utinifVwd tft  he*t  tbfct ». 

thA  liun^lrt^tb  In  nor  nwrtl  to  itiroiAkiint*,^  -i 

•Tlh^Crtinnii^nfilltHHi  Art  i  <  ■     ^ 
iilIIi  quii-t^f*,     W«  dnj  1 1  - 

lenLhltlUtMi.      E!iii:b    iE]rTiilp»-r 

of  Ulif  ilUISJi-'  ■  - 

ViftirrLilricA,  rutni'tt'  ^^mr  iuIjjh: jiiiiuixi*  waUj  tU»  j;;tJ4iEiij|itJiiLAn  Aft  A4m^\i,^i<.Ht'     U  f.-n  4m  _ 
■snd  j'lur  nn-tn?  in,  by  Ml  mtMSi,  uid  vupii^l^  ^vn«lf  irtlt  nftltnf  niUMtr  lAttieMuue  llia«  l 
att«T«r  eiir  Jjujd.** 


mS.A.r>    TUTS    IP^OSB^SCTTJS    OF    ^JdLJ3    IMJsSW 

'*  tomopolitiin  Slrt  Soiininl," 

WHICH  IS  SENT  TREE  FOR  ONE  TEAR  TO  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  Of. 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 


l»itlillf5fcUflni  d«rE»IM  fee  Aft  l!»f*  mn,  bat  »*  1<»||ev«  t*tf»  *fis  ti^#  whh^  ■»!  ••  UticFprpi  Aw  fir  i 

aniltfiMKHi  th"  '  H0Cr4T!O?r,  w^n«»«nt«ir{»rlio«r  HlMeailiiMfvif  Mri  m^  £^n 

t&i«  Iniirj  -hito  r.  ^       -:i  M  Irilo  thv  piir«nf  Uri«tfl«4  Wltih  Awmttnm  |\«)m»    ft  p»»p 

»ftrd.     To  nri'i>nn|ni]ir»  thii«  if  wklt  1h«  fe  ri'pwilfcnry  nf  LJL#rRrj  and  Art  .V#wt  mttd  tXnmip-^wH^  i 

^BfTt  of  AmtTiran  Art,  ii*«igi1i4ttM  (b  Ihe  CWal-Mf^jfi  of  Lb*  Afl  OftlTurleJ  of  th«  iijttJtuMftiv  af  ip^Veb  ts  I 
ft»Bl.  iti  Ao  e^t^ttalvv^nrr^^poTi <?'![}«<'.  In  «i»£itr4ibtitl«iii  tr^m  *mln»ini  »fi^  tnrnt  wr^rthj  nilik'lA,  Id  «St(li 
Mi  isnl  fn  plc^irv^  fpozn  iMiiirewwUl  hamfkin*  tb«  p«tr<w  «f  T^t«,  Amd  Mel  Irf  ftttry  l^ucdatilt  i 
iikl  ^n«liiy  uf  bttrt  m4  mitk4  mI^M. 

T(f  *»l  fuT>N!T*li«Tiflf  tlJt  T?^i¥CrP«LfTA7f  ART  ASJ^'MTTJ^Tm^r,  th*  JdQmil  WtH  t« 
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PHANT.'    5.  Honors  to  Pbofbssob  Mobsb:   Tblbobaph-Opbratobs,  sra    6. 

ThB  '  SOBBOWS  OF  THE  YoUNG ' :  A  CAT-ASTBOPHB  IN  THB  FaMILT.     7.  LiNBS  BT 

'  R.  S.  C.,'  SENT  WITH  A  RiDiNO-Wnip.  8.  Lying  in  Bbd  in  thb  Morning.  9. 
Closing  Lbttbb  pbom  '  Dib  Vernon  '  at  Round  Hill.  10.  •  Tall  Cobb  ':  Mis- 
TAKEK  Rivalry.  11.  Gossipping  Lvttbb  fbom  '  Down  East'  to  the  Edrob: 
A  Capital  Epigbam  by  L.  Mabia  Child.  12.  Jitlius  C jssab  Hannibal's  Haib  : 
Red  va.  Attbubn  :  Decision.  18.  Lbatbs  from  New-England's  Gabdens.  14. 
T.  Addison  Richard's  *  Abt-Sohool.'  15.  A  Nbw  Disrasb  in  Childbbn.  16. 
'  Astronomical  and  Mbteobological  Investigation  ' :  a.  Singular  Fact.  18. 
Depabturb  of  thb  Red-Umbrella  Insect  Exhibitor  fbom  thb  Pabk.  17. 
Musio  and  thb  Drama. 


American    and    Original. 

€^i  Inirkerharbr  Ifiagniinf, 


^  ir 
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Thh  Forty-ninth  Volume  of  The  Kitiokbrbooker  ILlqahsh  will  commence  with  the  nuaibrf 
or  January,  1857  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to  make  great  additiona  to  the  liicraiy 
merits  of  the  work. 

We  take  it  for  pranted  there  are  but  few  magazine-readers  in  the  country  who  are  notfiuniSar 
with  the  authors  oi*St.  Legbb,  and  the  Sp arrow-Grass,  both  old  contributors  to  The  Xmaat 
BOCKER.  "We  are  pleased  to  bo  able  to  announce  that  they  will  both  write  for  our  Magazine  te 
coming  year.  Mr.  Cozzens  will  contribute  a  new  and  really  original  Story,  which  will  appor 
in  every  number ;  and  Mr.  Ejotball  will  fhmish  a  Sketch  or  a  Story  as  often  as  his  other  dctie^ 
will  permit 

Wo  have  now  two  contributors  not  excelled  by  any  writers  in  the  country,  namely,  Rev. 
F.  W.  Shblton  and  Charles  G.  Leland.  The  first,  known  as  our  "  Up-River  Gorres^ndeni' 
has  written  a  series  of  Letters,  a  part  of  which  have  been  issued  and  extensively  sold  m  a  b«a- 
tiful  illustrated  volume,  and  the  latter  is  now  writing  a  series  of  Observations  op  MaceSlopel 
which  delight  all  who  read  them.  These  will  be  continued  regularly,  and  Mr.  Sheltok  wffl 
give  a  Sketch  or  a  Letter  each  month. 

Wo  have  also  several  highly-accomplished  Lady  Contributors,  whose  favors  will  grace  m 
pages  regularly,  and  whose  names  we  would  be  glad  to  publish,  if  we  woro  permitted  to  do  so. 

With  these  and  other  regular  Contributors,  and  the  Table  of  Mr.  Clark,  whoee  long  espan- 
ence  has  made  him  aufaii  in  his  department,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  a  monthly  litcnry  treat 
so  varied  that  no  refined  tiiste  can  fail  to  bo  gratified.  We  will  only  add  a  few  of  tho  kind  words 
wliich  have  been  said  of  TuE  KmcKERBOCKER,  and  ask  to  bo  judged  on  our  merits  after  a  fi^ 
trial 

**But  there  Is  a  qniet  bodj,  In  the  plainest  of  plain 
blae  oovera,  that  comes  to  us  as  certain  as  the  moon, 
unadorned  with  wreath  or  posj ;  not  an  '  embelUshmont* 
to  bless  itself  with ;  not  a  fa»hion-pIate  or  a  loaf  from 
IHmefL  or  a  pattern  fhr  a  gnaset  or  a  robe  ds  nuii  ;  tlie 
good  old-fashioned  Khiokekbockxb,  the  ancestor,  the 
veritahle  Nestor,  of  American  monthlies.  But  there  Is 
no  treble  in  its  utterance  yet ;  the  fltbric  for  'the  lean 
and  slippered  pantaloon  has  not  been  woven  and 
fiubioned  for  it;  its  hose  are  well  filled  ont:  its  knee- 
buckles  are  not  unloo&ed;  Its  meerschaum  is  not  dis- 
carded ;  it  was  baptizeu  in  tho  Fountain  of  Youth.*' — 
Dailv  Journal^  CMoago^  III. 

**'  Knick'  is  a  great  arorito  of  ours:  he  never  hores 
us  with  a  long  story,  or  leads  into  a  labyrinth  of  plot 
and  narrative  out  of  which  there  S4>.ems  no  way  of  escape 


he  dashes  us  into  his  articles  at  a  Aill  gallop,  and 
brings  OS  at  a  most  comfortable  and  ft'cc-and-easy  trot 
*  Kkiok*s  accomplishments  are  various — ho  is  a  wit,  a 
humorist,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  romancer,  a  sentimental- 
ist, an  essayist,  and  we  know  not  wliat  else.  May  his 
shadow  never  grow  less." — Democral,  Kingston^  (J.  W. 

**  KxicKRHBOcKEK  has  come,  and  so  has  Jubilee.  Tho 
price  of  Brandreth*s  pills  has  gone  down  fifty  per  cent 
since  then,  for  It  has  no  more  fellowship  with  dyspepsia 
than  pussy-cat  and  a  wet  floor.  If  it  don't  take  ague- 
cakes  out  of  your  side,  try  Sloan's  Ohitment  or  a  hox  of 
percu8slon-c«p&"— a>t»r^,  PrairU.  du  Chien,  Wis. 

*^  Without  detracting  from  any  of  the  cotemporaiy 


monthlies,  we  think  the  KNiOKKimooKKn  the  urssr  «i 
them  alL  It  has  more  companionablenesa,  more  ssi- 
generis-nestt,  more  wittineas,  more  rGfleeUveneai.  mor* 
mlrth-provokaUveness,  than  any  other  American  msp* 
rino."— /»rf.  2>0m.,  Concord,  Jy.  IF. 

**  That  any  one  who  has  the  good  aense  to  inhscrlb» 
for  this  gjm  of  the  '  magas'  can  be  aweary  of  the  «wM 
is  impoasible.  We  consider  a  bouse  in  the  coooti;, 
with  time  to  read  the  *  Kxick,'  and  money  enoudi  » 
pay  $8  a  year  fi*r  It  punctually,  auiong  our  most  chtuf- 
Ing  antlclpaUoas  of  the  futuru,"— Pi/isftur^A  DUpatek 

**  Every  body  knows  that  the  *■  KHiCKKEBOCKia'  <kMs 
not  have  a  line  of  pro»6  that  is  not  worth  reading.  Bitt 
every  body  does  not  know  tliat  the  anecdotes  and  tid- 
blts  that  wo  copy  ev  <ry  month  from  its  iragos  are  n<4  > 
circumstance  to  *  what  remains  behind.*  We  copy* 
few  only  as  specimens.'*— .Sosfors  PotU 

"  Our  pet  magazine  is  certainly  a  perennial,  for  it  b 
ever  blooming  and  fresh.  It  numbers  among  its  coo- 
tiibutors  some  of  the  most  able  and  gracefril  wrltets  in 
the  country.  We  never  yet  saw  a  number  of  it  that  w 
not  worth  four  times  its  price,  and  we  feel  oertaln  Mai 
It  must  have  more  true  and  hearty  friends  than  most  of 
its  cotemporaries.  We  read  it  regularly,  ftt>m  begiDnine 
to  end— «carcely  ever  meeting  with  a  dull  article— aiw 
we  finish  with  a  dell  jions  dessert  In  the  way  of  (^.ark- 
lana,  or  Table  Goss'p— a  rare  treat  at  any  time.  W»* 
wonder  that  it  Is  not  nmnd  In  erw jr  body's  possessioa.'' 
-JIT.  F.  Mirror. 


T  B  BM  B: 

$3  a  year,  in  advance.  Two  Copies,  $5.  Five  Copies  and  upward,  $10.  The  Magaaine  i» 
sold  by  all  periodical  dealers.     Specunen  numbers  sent  free  of  charge. 

The  Knickerbocker  and  any  other  $3  magazine  sent  one  year  for  $5.  The  EjncKERBOCKf  R 
and  Home  Journal,  one  year,  for  $4. 

Letters  containing  remittances,  and  every  thing  connected  with  tiio  business  department, 
should  be  addressed  to 

SAMTTEL  HUSSTOV,  Publisher,  848  Broadway,  Vew-Tork. 


KNIOKKRBOOKBR   MONTBLT  ADTBRTIBXX. 


THREE  NEW  MUSIC-BOOKS 

FOR   CHOIRS,   OLBE-OLUBS,   FAMTLIBS,   nTBTITUTBB. 
SCHOOLS,  fto, 

BEADBURT— TAYLOR— CONVERSE. 

THE   CELESTINA;   or,  Taylor's  New  Sacred   Minstrel.     Containing, 

betides  the  usual  vaiiety  oi'  Tunes,  »  full  set  of  ChftaU  for  the  KpUoopal  Charcb  Serf  Ice ;  Antbemt,  8«i- 
tences.  ChaniH,  <ftc,  new  and  selected.    By  V.  C.  Tajlor,  author  of  ''The  Odden  Lyre,*^  **CiionU  Ab> 
thems,*'  Ac.     Price,  $1.00. 
Mr.  Taylor*«  Musin  has  receired  the  high  commendation  of  eminent  teeehers,  in  various  seotiooa,  (whoM  tatU' 

■OBials  are  in  the  Publishers*  possession.)  and  many  warm  enoomiams  of  the  Preae,  aaoBf  whldi  art  tke  MuH" 

ml  Timfs,  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate^  Boston  Atlas,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  MUSICAL  BOUQUET  AND  INSTITUTE  CHOIR.    By  Wm. 

B.  Bradbury  and  Chaa.  C.  Converse.  A  nev  higher  class  Ma«ic-Book,  for  Acadaaiiia  and  Social  Slagklf 
in  Families  and  Societies,  including  Qaartectee,  Trioa,  Daetts,  and  Songa,  wtth  Plaoo  Aoeomptalmaata ; 
instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music,  with  nev Exercises.    S40  pagsa.    Prlea^  08  eeota. 

BBADBUBrS  NIW  SABBATH-SCHeOL  IDSIO  AND  HnOIBML 
THE  SABBATII-SCHOOL  CHOIR. 

Price  S5  cents.    The  plan  of  this  woik  is  similar  to  that  which  proredio  sncoeiafyu  in  Ihe  aotbor*»  pcMlar 

"  A  8   Melodies." 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Bradbary*s  musical  works,  fbr  taste  aod  adaptation  to  the  popolar  waata,  ia  now  too 
KiU  established  to  require  notice     His  coantlesa  admirers  will  here  find  some  of  his  most  matnra,  fraeafU, 
arifSnal,  and  polished  productions.    Mr.  Oonverse.  altboogh  a  young  eompoaer,  has  alao  done  Mmaalf  ctedll  in 

i%M  BoiLqiut. 

Bither  work  will  be  tent  (pre-paid)  on  receipt  of  orice  ;  and  to  TBACHEBS,  CHOiBS,  *c,  as  apectiMaa,  to 
He  in  clans  ^  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  40  cents,  and  18  cents  reepectiTcly. 
They  also  continue  to  publish  the  following  popular  standard  books  of  HASTINGS  and  BRADBUEY,  8aera4, 

Secular,  aod  Juvenile: 

SACRED    MUSIC.  JUVJUNTLE  SINQUrGh-BOOKS. 

THB  PSALMIriTA,  OR  CHOIR  MELODIBS,.  0  75  KOBHT  RED>BRBAST,  by  Sanders  *  Rasaall,..  0  S8 

YhB  MENDELSSOHN  COLLECTION 0  76  "^"gic  RE A^DBrI  B?ad^?  PROORBSBIVB  MU-  ^  ^ 

THE  NEW-YORK  CIIORALIST, 0  75  BOYS' and  GIRrt'8?NeiNS^BboiBradboiy',  0  19 

THE  PSALMODIST 0  75  <*THE  SEA^^ONS/'SwMMiE  (now  re«ly),Bmd- 

THE  CHRU^TIAN  LVRE, 0  75  bury, OSft 

OONOREr. ATIONAL  TUNES.  In  pocket  form..  0  SI  ""l/^'barj^**'*'  .'^.^*''"!'^.^  ^,?  ^^"^  0  SB 

8ECULARMUSIC.  8  ABBATHSCIIOOL  M  ELODIEs;  Bradhiny/.  \  0  15 

ALPINE  GLEE  SINGER,  by  Bradbury, 100  THE  YOUNG  MELODIST,  Bradhory, 0  t5 

METROPOLirAN  GLEE  BOOK, 100  FIX)RA'S  FESTIVAL  '»         OSS 

SOCIAL  SIN(;i.V(;  BOOK,  0  50  THE  YOUNG  CHOIR,  "  OSS 

JONES'S  TIIOROIMHI  BASS,. 0  «i|  THE  SCHOOL-SINGER,  •*         0  ir| 


SCHUSTER'S  PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-CARDS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

AN  D  F  A  Ml  LI  BS.  I  n  T  wo  Paokeu,  94  in  each.  75  cents  each  packet. 

SCHUSTER'S  PRACTICAL  DRAWING-BOOK;  for  Schools  and  Self- 

Instruction,  containing  Heads  and  Fignr.'a,  Faodaeapaa,  Flovera.  Anlmala,  and  Omaaaotal  Dnwlnfi,  m 
also  some  very  useful  instructions  for  their  imitation.    With  a  Htatorical  Skateh  of  the  Arta  of  PalMtaif, 
Drawing,  and  ricnlptnre,  aod  an  exposition  of  the  colebratod  method  of  M.  Dnpola.    $1  JO. 
From  A.  B  Durand,  PrtsUtnU  <^f  tkt  JTatienal  AcUsm^  e/  Duign, 
Tonr  Practical  Drawing.  Book  gives  me  mnch  aatlalketlon.    It  commands  itaetf  to  the  atndant  bj  lu  alapliMlf 
•ad  condaensss,  avoiding  that  complication  of  deulle  which  alvaya  tonda  to  eaahnmH  mA  dlaoawifa  tlho 
At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  ma  to  embrace  aU  that  ia  eaoantial  ia  an  alemcntarr  wofk.** 


Boe  also  commendatory  notices  firom  Tks  Horns  JoumsU,  Com.  Advsrtiser^  *a. 
ftingle  Copits  of  any  of  the  above  books,  oxeept  the  three  flrat,  aoM  pro-pnid  (hr  abort  pricoo;  nd  at  *a/- 
pries  TO  Tbachbes,  for  examinaUon  and  introduction  into  niaaasi,  If  approved. 

DBBCBEPTIVE  CATAXOaTTSS  of  aU  I.  ft  F.'a  PabUosSioiis  MnS  crttls,  sad  ] 

IVISOM  *  PHIMMIT, 


KNICKERBOCKER   MONTHLY    ADVERTISEK. 


IVISON  &  PHINNEY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

■  ♦  ■    

TO  TEACHERS,  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS,  &c. 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
of  School  and  College  Tez^Book8. 

The  result  of  twenty-five  years'  successful  experience  of  its  Authors  and  Publishers  in  prepar- 
ing SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS,  believed  to  excel  in  their  progressive  gradation;  attractivenenand 
adaptation  to  the  young ;  pure  and  elevating  moral  character ;  conformity  to  the  Teiy  hishoifc 
literary  authorities  in  each  department ;  their  combination  of  all  modem  improTemento,  with  tiie 
excellencies  of  the  past ;  their  practical  adaptation  to  the  ascertained  wants  of  the  scbolui  and 
teachers ;  their  superior  mechanical  execution,  as  regards  distinct  type,  white  paper,  pleasisg  and 
appropriate  engravings,  and  tasteful  ana  durable  binding;  and  lasUy,  as  a  result  of  mil,  the  cob* 
parative  ease  and  pleasure  with  which  they  are  taught  and  learned.  The  Series  indodes : 
SANDERS'  NEW  READERS.  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  SCIKNCK8. 

THOMSON'S  ARITHMETICS.  FASQUELLB'S  FRENCH  SBBIEa 

WILLSON'S  HISTORIES.  TVOODBURT^S  GERMAN  SERTE& 

BRADBURY'S,  HASTINGS'S,  AND  TAYLOR'S  MUSIC-BOOKS^  Ac. 

I.-SANDEBS'    NEW   SEBIES   OF   BEADSBS. 

Banders' Pictorial  Primer.   48 
New  Speller,  Deflner.  and  Ani 


3  pages,  $0  12]  i  Sanders*  New  Fourth  Baader,  884  pp,  0  g 

^^i7w»v««««*»,.»^«^«».«iu  AuaiTser,    0  16  Sanders' Fifth  do.       4Mpp.t0n 

Sanders'  New  First  Header.   120  pp.,  0  12}  ;  Sanders'  High  School  Beadar.  1 00 

Sanders'  New  Second  do.        204  pp.,  0  25  Sanders'  Toung  liSdiee'   **      oOO  pp..  1 00 
Sanders'  New  Third    do.        264  pp.,  0  38    I 

These  books  are  not  mere  revisions  of  the  Author's  former  works.  They  are  jswr  in  the  mIi^ 
tionSftypography,  engravings,  and  general  execution,  altliough  retaining  the  long-tried  and  WBUy 
cessful  plan  of  Sanders'  Old  Series.  Although  but  recently  completed,  the  New  Series  is  alm^f 
extensively  introduced  in  the  best  schools  throughout  the  Union.  Sanders^  booka  hut 
reached  a  sale  of  a  million  a  year. 

II.-THOMFSON'S  IMFBOVED   ABITHMETIC8. 

Thomson's  Table-Book  and  Mental  i  Thomson's    Key  to!  the    FnoUoal 

Bzercises. $0  101         Arithmetic,  -      -      -      -       -      -lOlB 

Thomson's  Mental  Arithmetic,        -     0  13'  Thomson's  Higher  Arlthmetie,        -    0  78 
Thomson's  Arithmetical  Analysis ;  '  Thomson's  Key  to  the  Higfaer  Arith^ 

or.  Higher  Mental  Arithmetic,  a  metic,    -      -      -      -      -       -      •OBO 

Sequelto'* Mental  Arithmetic,'*       0  25    Thomson's    Trigonometry,  —  ^ 


Thomson's    Slate   and    Blackboard  ration. &0m   -      •      •      -      -      -'100 

ISxeroises, 0  20.  Thomson's  Elements  of  BurrayinctB 

Thomson's   Practical   Arithmetic.  (In  Press,) 

Bevised  and  Enlarged,    -      -      -  0  38  . 

This  Series  is  distinguished  by  its  gradually  progressive  plan ;  the  clearness,  hreyitv,  sod  OOB- 
prehensiveness  of  its  deHuitions  and  rules;  its  eminently  practical  character  and  adaptation  10 
business  men. 

The  rapidly-increasing  demand  (over  100,000  being  now  sold  annually)  affords  abandsDt  eri- 
dence  ihat  practical  Teachers  regard  it  as  more  complete  and  better  adapted  to  the  pniposss  of 
instruction  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 


III.— WILLSON'S   SEBIES   OF   HISTOBIBB. 

's  Juvenile. 

's  HistOTy  o 

. s  Am.  Hist. 

"Willson's  Am.  Hist. 


Willson's  Juvenile  American  Hist.,    $0  31] :  'Willaon's  Oatlines  of  Gtansrsl  i 
Willson's  HistOTy  of  the  U.  States,       0  75  <         (School  BdiUon.)      -      -      -      -    1  tf 
Willson's  Am.  Blst.  (School  Edition,)  1  60  i  Willson's  Outlines.  (UniTSnitylUL)  S  00 
a.  Hist.   (Library  Ed.,)     2  00  •  Willson's  Comprc^ensiTe  .Ghart  ok 

Am.  History,      •      -      -      •      -6  00 


Single  copies  of  any  of  I.  &  P.'s  publications  are  mailed,  pre-paid^  on  receipt  of  abofO  priM; 
and  TO  TEACHERS  for  half  price,  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc^uoD,  if  approndi 

IVISON  &  PHINNEY  SEND  TUEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATAXOaUESi 
Pre-paid,  containing  opinions  of  eminent  teachers  who  have  tested  these  books;  slso  oSM 
reviews  from  able  literary  journals ;  liberal  terms  to  teachers  desiriog  to  oymtnf  or  m^gflt  Ihl 
books,  &c. 

IVISON  A  PHINNET,  m  BnUmj,  N.  T. 


KNIOXSRBOOKER    MONTHLY   ADYXRTIBBB. 


lewll(Kilisjus(|)ulili$lieiltyCL,filllilCISIii:i„!iS4ll[i)a(liay,l,Yi3 

■  ELIZABETH   BABBETT   BBOWNING.H 

AURORA  LEIGH:  A  Novel  in  Verse.    Mrs.  Browning's  New  Poem.    Uniform 
with  her  previous  volumes.    12mo,    Price,  $1.00 ;  gilt,  $1.25. 
"  The  rlcbett  and  moit  pewerfol  poetry  which  htm  tamt  to  ue  1b  tbeat  rectnt  jmtM  tram  the  female  oind." 

L.    MABIA    CHILD. 

AUTUMNAL  LEAVES :   A  Collection  of  Tales  andiSketches  in  Prose  and 

Rhyme.     1  vol.,  12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  WABE. 
JULIAN;   or,  Scenes  in  Judea.     By  the  Author  of  "  Zenobia,"  "Aurelian.'* 

etc.    A  new  Stereotype  Edition,  uniform  with  the  other  Works.    1  vol,  12mo.    Price,  gu^ 

$1.26 ;  Morocco,  $2.76. 

MBS.   H.   ST.   JOHN. 
AUDUBON,  THE  NATURALIST  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  :  His  Advea- 

tures  and  Discoveries.    Revised  and  CJorrected.    "With  Additions,  and  Illustrations  from  Orijf- 

inal  Designs.    16mo.     Price,  15  cents;  extra  gilt,  $1.00. 

MBS.  TBAILL. 

STORIES   OF  THE  CANADIAN    FQPvEST  ;   or,  Little  Mart  and  Hbe 

Nurse.    By  the  Author  of  "The  (Canadian  Crusoes."     1  vol,  16mo.    With  Illustratlonii 
Price,  63  cents ;  gilt,  88  cents. 

EMILY    TAYL  O  B. 

TALES  FROM  SAXON  HISTORY.    A  New  Edition,  greatly  improved.  Willi 

Dlustrations.     16mo.    Price,  63  cents;  gilt,  88  cents." 

LAJ>Y   STODDABT. 

SCOTTISH  STORIES :  Containing  The  Scottish  Orphans  ;  Axmm  Montwh; 

and  The  Young  West-Indian.    1  vol.,  16mo.    Illustrated.Jl  Price,  76  cents ;  gilt,  $L00. 

BOOK    OP    PICTUBBS. 

THE  PICTURE  PLAY-BOOK.  Folio.  Containing  over  300  Engravinga^ 
with  Rhymes  to  match. 

MBS.   HEMAK8   AND   HON.   MBS.   NOBTOK. 

THE  POEMS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS  AND  MRS.  NORTON.    Each  in  1  voL, 

crown  8vo.    With  Six  beautiful  Steel  Plates.    In  cloth  and  fine  bindings. 

J.  G.  LOCKHABT. 
ANCIENT   SPANISH    BALLADS.     Translated  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.      12mo. 
Price,  63  cents. 

MBa  CHILD. 
PROGRESS   OF   RELIGIOUS   IDEAS  THROUGH  SUCCESSIVE  AGES. 
By  L.  Maria  Child.    3  vols.,  royal  12mo.    $4.00. 

God  tends  hU  teachers  onto  every  age, 
To  every  dime,  and  every  race  ot  men, 
WiUi  revelatlona  fltted  to  their  irowth 
And  shape  of  mitid,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  Tbutb 
Into  the  selfish  mle  ot  one  sole  race ; 
Therefore,  each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 
The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 
The  master-kej  of  amQWledciB^  RKTSataog, 
Unfblds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  rlght.^/.  R,  Lowell, 
These  handsome  volumes  c&ntain  a  historical  review  of  the  religions  ideas  wkleh  have  been  enrNHl  tai  dtf* 
ferent  nations,  and  in  successive  ages  of  the  world.  The  religions  of  Hindostan,  EmX,  China,  Tartary.  ChiMWi 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Bome,  the  Celts  and  Jews,  are  snrreyed  in  the  first  volume.   The  second  treats  ofUie  JewM. 
religion  afler  their  exile,  takes  a  retrospect  of  preceding  ages,  and  gives  the  wrKst's  view  of  CSulstltBlty  !■  tta 
first  and  second  centuries.    The  Cbrletlan  religion  and  Mohammedanism  are  the  prlnoipal  themstof  the  third 
volume.    The  style  of  the  work  is  familar,  simple,  and  beautiful. 

POLITIOAL. 

THE  AMERICAN'S  POLITICAL  MANUAL,  containing  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  The  Oonstitution  of  tlie  United  States,  and  Washington's  Farewell  AddreoL 
With  copious  Indexes,    flexible  doth.    Price,  25  cents. 


KNIOKXRBOOUR   MOKTHLT  ADTERTIBSE. 


ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOKS 

FOR   1857. 

PRINTED  ON  FINE  PAPER,  ILLUSTRATED,  AND  HANDSOMELY  BOUND. 


"^%*^' 


THE  GEM  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Boyai  8to.    A  new  boolc,  with  Ten  lUoatratlons. 

THE  LEAFLETS  OF  MEMORY. 

Bojal  8ro.    A  new  book,  with  Ten  nitutnUone. 

SHE  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY. 

Bojal  8?o.    With  light  ExquliiU  Illoitntiou. 

AMERICAN  SCENERY. 

1  Vtmj  Qaarto.    With  Thirty-two  EngnTlngi. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

Royal  8T0.    With  TwvlTo  UliutntioML 

THE  WINTER  WREATH. 

Royal  8T0.   With  TwalTt  lUutraUoak 

THE  FLORAL  KEBPSAKK 

I>«By4to.   With  Tlilrtj  ■agutiy  (Mail 
Platea. 


12MO   ANNUALS. 


■agaatly  lUoatrated,  and  in  new  and  beaatiflU  atylt 
I  a«w  and  beamifhl  atyle  of  lUominated  CoTora. 

FRIENDSHIFS  OFFERING. 
THE  PHILOPCENA. 
THE  GEM  ANNUAL. 
THE  PASSION  FLOWER 
THE  SNOW-FLAKE, 
ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR. 


lea  of  Blndlnr-ifotoMo  AiUlqaa,  Bmttlai, 


THE  FORGET-MS-NOT. 
GIFT  OF  AFFECTION. 
THE  MOSS  ROSE. 
FRIENDSHIPS  TOKKN. 
THE  FREE-MASON'S  ANNUAL 
MEMORrS  GIFT. 


JUVENILE     ANNUALS, 

16mo  and  18mo. 
Jonad  in  Moroeco,  foil  gilti  and  also  In  a  new  and  beautiful  atyle  of  lUuninated  eoren,  rteUy 

THE  ROSE-BUD.  THE  HUMMING  BIBDl 

THE  PET  ANNUAL.  THE  VIOLET, 

THE  ROSE.  THE  CHRISTMAS  BOX. 


OHB  HUNDBBD  VABIBTIB8  OF  ALBUMEL 

Vm  moet  eomplete  and  dMirable  aaaortment  of  Ubuma  pnblialMd.    Thay  «•  BMBafeaiarai  of  I 
Witttaf  Paper,  aaaorted  colore ;  and  eaeh  book  handaomely  illuatrated  with  aix  baMttlfU  SliA  1^ 
B  are  twenty-fire  diihrent  Alboma,  in  Tariona  elegant  atjlea  of  binding. 

Published  bj 


379  Broftdwagr.  Hnr«Ta 

And  fcr  lato  by  tkt  prinflipai  BookseUm  through  t  h  t  Unlttd  Slatii  aad  Ite  i 


KNICXXRBOCKER  MONTHLT   ADYBRTIfiXE. 


Webster's  Dictionaries. 


THE   SERIES  NOW  COMPLETE. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  Co., 

20  NORTH  FOXntTH  STREET,  Philadelphia. 

ARE    THE    PUBLISHERS    OF 

Webster's  New  University  Dictionary; 

Being  a  Pronouncing  and  Defining  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
ABBIDQED   TBOM   WEBSTEB'S    AMEBIOAN    DIOTIONABT. 

WITH  NUHXBOUS  STNONYHS,   CAREFULLY  DISCRDinrATBD. 

By  OHAUNCET  A.  GOODEICH,  D.D.,  Profess(yr  in  Tale  OoUegt. 

PRZ  03B,  sa.oo. 

Thb  leading  faataiM  io  thi*  New  Victimuary  we— tke  Foco^uZory  has  bean  pmned  of  obsolete  and  vsalMi 
words,  while  the  great  body  of  the  langoaga  in  actual  nee  has  been  earoAiIlj  retained,  and  many  hnndreiioC 
new  words  added  in  Tarlons  departments  of  Sdenee,  Literature,  and  Art. 

The  most  important  words  ere  (to  a  great  extent)  defined,  not  by  a  mere  array  of  synonyms,  bat  in  sftMt 
descriptlTe  stnWice$  or  clautea^  after  the  manner  of  the  larger  works,  designed  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  wmmr 
log  in  clear  and  precise  termn 

To  words  thus  defined,  Synonsfmoitt  terms  are  added  in  some  thousands  of  eases.  This  was  a  loading  A^ 
tore  in  the  Royal  OctaTo  edition  of  Webiter,  and  is  now  introdnoed  for  the  fiat  time  Into  a  work  of  this  siac 

Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Pronunciation,   DiiUngnished  Orthoeplsts,  both  in  Eagland  and  Am- 
erica, have  been  consulted  on  doabtftJ  points ;  and  statements  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  on  this  sal)|es^ 
throwing  light  (It  is  believed)  on  some  questions  which  hare  been  much  debated  is  this  country. 
An  Appendix  is  added,  containing— 
L  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,  rsTlsed  and  improved. 
IT.  A  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Names,  prepared  expressly  flnr  this  work  by  Josifh  Tbomis,  MJD., 
whose  distinguished  success  aa  editor  of  Lippineott*s  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  gives  the  best  pooaMe 
pledge  of  accuracy  in  this  most  difllcult  department  of  literary  effort, 
m.  Tables  giving  a  full  account  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  writing  and  printing, 
rv.  A  Oollectlon  of  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  words  and  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  with  TranslatisMef 

the  same. 
V.  An  account  of  the  principal  Deities  and  Heroes  of  Antiquity. 


WEBSTER'S  ROYAL  OCTAVO  DICTIONARY. 

REVISED     AND     ENLARGED. 

Contaimng  all  the  Words  in  the  Quarto  Edition,  with  an  Arrangement  of  SjnonTms  under  thi 
Leading  Words — an  important  feature,  not  found  in  anj  other  work. 

By  CHAUNOEY  A.  GOODEICH,  D.D.,  iVo/ewor  in  Tale  CoUege. 

PZiXOS,    ss-oo. 


KNICKEKBOCKEK     UONTULY    ADVERTI8XR. 


A  Superb  Specimen  of  American  Art    A  Suitable  Present  fSor  the  Hdidaftb 

BARLEY'S  OUTLINE  COMPOSITIONS, 

FROM  JUDD'S  NOVEL  OF  "  MARGARET." 

Thirty  Outline  CompoBUions  (Vom  JiidirsXorcI  uf  "  Mtrfiaret,"  designed  hy  F.  O.C.  DARLET^and  eiifnwi 
in  the  first  style  of  an  by  K(^NRAl)  IIURKR;  witn  ExiractH  anil  a  Hynopeit  of  the  Tale,  fomUng  the  Boel 
luperb  work  of  American  Art  ever  puMifhed.    Laruo  Aw,  910 ;  loll  Marooco.  txtra,  ftO. 

The  above  Is  altosethcr  tho  moat  unique  and  beautirui  Proscnution  Volume  erer  laaaed  fhMn  the  PiiM^iB 
arr  part  of  tho  world. 

EARLY  IMPREi?S10NS  FROM  THE  PLATES  will  of  courRC  he  the  moM  perfect ;  it  la  import tnt,thn^ 
fere,  that  iho»e  who  design  purchasing  the  work  ahould  SECURE  EARLY  COPIES,  by  ModlBg  In  thalr  ordn 
to  the  PabliMher,  or  to  tome  Bookaeller,  with  dlrecliODs  Ui  forward  the  order  Inuoadlately. 

Vurchaners  wUl  he  sup^Ued  In  thu  order  in  which  THE  tfUBSCRlPTIGNS  ARE  RECEIVED. 

BEAUTIFUL  JUVENILES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

DICKENS'      LITTLE      FOLKS. 

A  Series  of  beautital  Juveniles,  sclcK^ted  from  Dickens'  Works,  in  his  own  langtaga    With  Il- 
lustrations by  Darley.    ISnio.    Cloth,  38  cents ;  extra  gilt,  gilt  edgea^  50  cents. 

FIRST    SBBIES.  ,  SECOND    BXBZS8. 

\  LITTLE  NELL.   From  tho  "Old  Curiosity  Shop.'    ,    1.  THE  BOY  JOE  AND  8AM  WBLLBR.    Ikwlhi 
;.  SMIKB.    From  *•  Nicholas  Nickleby.*-  I  "  Pickwick  Papers** 

3.  THE  CHILD  WIFIL    From  "Darld  Copperfleld."    ,    2.  SISSY  JUPE.    From '•  Hard  TUnM.** 

4.  OLIVER  AND  THE  JEW  7AGIN.    From  ^  Oliver        3.  THE  TWO  DAUGHTERS.    FroB  "llaitliCtai- 

TwlaU"  '  lie  wit.''  

6.  LITTLE  PAT  I..    From  '' Dombey  and  Son."  j    4.  TINY  TIM  AND  DOT,  and  tho  FAIBT  CRUKK 

•.FLORENCE    DnNiBEY.      From  '*  nombev  and  From  the  ^'Christmaa  Storlefl." 

Son."  i    6.  DAME  DURDEN.    From  «•  Bleak  Hoaao " 

The  six  Tolumes,  in  a  neat  case,  ^2  25:  fMiA  (rilt.    '    0.  DOLLY  VARDEN,  THE   LITTLE   OOQUHnL 
$8.00.  From «' Barnaby  Riid«aL*> 

I       The  six  Tolf.,  in  a  neat  eaae.  $3.15  ;  estngDltM^ 
STANDARD   BOOKS,    IN   EXTRA   BINDIHaMm 
DR.  DORAN'S  Works,  5  Tola.,  $in.GO.    POE\S  Works,  4  vols.,  98.60.    NAPIER*S  PeBlnnlar  War,  |TCh« 
•ISJW.    L.\8  CASE?'  Napoleon,  4  vols.,  $a(H).    VOSKCM'S  Texas,  S  rota..  97.90.    IIICHAUD*t  OnHiHb 
StoIs.,  %6.50.    SIMMS*  Works.  17  rois..  9S8.S5.    Itc.,  Ito..  Jte. 

J.  S.  EEDFIELD,  31  Beekmax  Strkkt,  N.  T. 
I^L^STIS^OXJTII    OOL3:.EaTIOI^T    OF 

Hymns  and  Tunes, 

BESIQNED  FOB  OHBISTIAN   CONGBBOATIONS,  AND   FOB  VAMZXiT  AHB 

PBIVATB  WOBSHIF. 

Compiled  by  Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co.,  51  &  53  John  Street,  V.T. 

Price  of  Hymiis  fiuu  Tuues.  §1.50 :  price  of  Hymns,  $1.00. 


EVTUACT  FRO.II  THE  IXTRODUOTIO:V  OF  THE  ITOBK. 

**  The  book  here  presented  to  Cliristl'ins  and  Churches  numbers  thirteen  handrej  tafmiMv  Mid  IhMi  I 

and  aixty-seven  tunes.    The  work  Is  the  result  of  a  conviotloa  that  Cjnffregatloaat  diaglBf  hMiaaal 

ends  of  worship  by  ineuna  of  song.  A  choir  bhontd  not  tting  for  the  congregation,  but  Incite  thm  lorimai 
lead  the  way 

"  Ii  i«  hoped  th:it  .i  book  which  shall  pr<>seni  both  the  hymns  and  the  music  will  eontrtbata  to  iht  iavrii^ 
uent  of  (JoDgrexati  mal  i^insliig,  by  provi<iiii2  the  m^t -rials  for  it. 

|iMK'*Alth>ugh  the  w  -rk  will  not  speclaUy  benefit  those  who  have  never  been  taofht  to  nad  mwiH^T^iltti 
year  musical  Instruction  in  schools,  and  In  the  lommunity  at  large,  is  merea^ng  tba  number  of  thoaa  vfea  CM 
read  plain  music  w.r.^i  fu-ility.  Alreadv.  ami  oip-ciaily  am  >ag  the  young,  the  nutabsr  who  micfec  aaiauht 
book  as  this  ir  verv  »on*iderable. 

|U4i'*  It  Is  desirabff  (ki.ir  eTerj  pew  in  the  church  should  eoataln  one  or  more  coptM  of  thi  9nM*>*Al'^' 
Book.  The  Hymns  iiaru,  however,  been  printed  without  the  music,  at  a  cheaper  rata,  for  tka  ■■•  tf  Ifeon  vkt 
wish  only  i:ymns." 


KNICKERBOCKER    MONTHLY   ADVERTISER. 


FINE  ILLUSTliATED  AND  INTERESTING 

Gift-Books  for  the  Christmas  Holidays, 

NOW  READY  FOR  THE  TRADE  UY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 


ROBERTS'   HOLY   LAlfD-LIBRABY 
EDITION. 

Each  Plate  size  12  inches  by  S}^  inches. 

ROBERTS'  SKETCHES  IX  THE  HOLY 

LAND,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia. 
Reduced  from  the  Lithographs  by  Loui5  Ilaghe ;  with 
Iliatorical  and  Descriptive  Notices,  and  an  Introduc- 
tory View  of  Jeirlsh  History.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Croly,  LL.D.  Embellished  wild  250  exquteitelj 
timed  Lithographic  Drawings,  executed  in  the  high- 
est style  of  the  Art, 

Complete  in  6  volt,  royal  $70.    Beautifully  printed 
on  fine  calendered  paper. 

IN  SIX  VOLS.,  in  fine  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges  and 
sivieH,  $45 ;  in  full  ca7  extra,  gilt  edges,  $60 ;  in  full 
Morocco,  plain  or  extra,  $65.  In  Three  Vols.,  half  Mo- 
rocco. $50;  bouid  in  three  vols.,  in  fall  calf,  $50;  . 
bound  in  six  vols..  In  half  Morocco,  $60 ;  bound  in 
three  vols.,  in  full  Morocco,  $60. 

HERBERT'S  POEMS,  Illustrated.— The 
Poetical  works  of  Oeorge  Herbert.  Illustrated  by 
Birket  Foster  and  other  eminent  English  Artists. 
EmboIHshed  with  44  of  the  flnest  wood  engravings, 
ani  117  smaller  ornamental  pieces.  1  toL  sqnare 
6vo,  most  beautifully  printed.  In  extra  cloth,  gilt 
edges  and  sides,  $5. 

or,  in  Morocco  extra,  $6. 

BARRY    CORNWALL'S    SONGS    AND 

POEMS.     Finely  Illustrated.     5  neat  vols.,  extra 
cloth.    (In  Decemher.) 
the  same  in  Morocco. 

RHYMES  &  ROUNDELAYS  IN  PRAISE 

or  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.  Written  by  the  Poets  of 
many  lacds.  Adorned  on  almost  every  page  with 
Pictures  by  the  most  Eminent  English  Artist*. 
Thiii  boolc  is  bound  in  the  ancient  fashion,  and  richly 
ornamented  after  the  manner  of  embroidery.  One 
elex^nt  vol.  8vo,  $5.    Also  in  Morocco  extra. 

COLERIDGE'S  ANCIENT  MARINER,  Il- 
lustrated. The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  A 
Ballad  Poem,  in  Seven  Pans.  By  S.  T.  Col^jridgf. 
BeuuUfully  embelilehcd  after  designs  by  Birk»^t  Kua- 
t>?r,  and  other  eminent  artists.  One  neat  vol.  oqnare 
Sv),  in  fine  extra  cloth  gilc,  $150;  or  in  .Morocco 
extra,  $S. 

THE    DAIRYMAN'S   DAUGHTER.     An 

Authentic  Narrative.    By  the  Rer.  Legh  Richmond. 

With  numerous  illustrations  by  Birttet  Foster  and 
others.  One  neat  vol.  square  12mo.  in  extra  cloth, 
gilt.  $1.50  ;  or,  in  Murrocco  extra,  $3. 

THE  MIGNONETTE.     A  Christmas  and 

New- Year's  Gift.  One  vol.  lam^,  with  fine  steel 
engraviuifs.     Richly  bound.    $1  75. 

THE  SOUVENIR  OF  FRIENDSHIP.     A 

Christmas  aud  New- Year's  Present.  Iliiislmted  with 
(in*  steel  engravings.  One  handsome  vol.  8vo,  beau- 
tifully printed  and  eleg>tntly  bound.    $o. 

THE  TOKEN.  A  Christmas  and  New- 
Year's  Gift.  One  voL  ISmo.  with  flue  steel  engrav- 
ir.su     Richly  bound.     $173. 


THE  ICONOGRAPHIC  ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 
S^itematteally  arranged  by  J.  6.  Hecit.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  additions,  and  edited  by  8.  F. 
Baird,  A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  500  fine  steel  en- 
gravings. A  new  and  cheap  edition,  In  6  vols.,  4  of 
texts  and  3  of  plates.  In  half  Mor.,  $40 :  or,  in  fall 
Mor.,  $50.  / 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.    Illustrated.    Rev- 

nard  the  Fox,  after  the  Oerman  Version  of  Goethe, 
with  a  Blbliographioil  and  Literary  Introdnetion,  by 
T.  J.  Arnold,  Esq.  8  vo.  BeautifuUy  printed  by 
Whittiugham,  with  title-page  and  13  plates  engraved 
on  steel,  after  the  clever  and  characteristic  designs  of 
J.  Wolf.  Half  bound  Morosco,  Roxburgh  style,  un- 
cut, 83 ;  half  Morocco,  extra,  $8.75 ;  half  Morocco^ 
extra,  gilt  ed^ea,  $4 ;  full  calf,  extra,  $4.50. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  A  Poem,  in  12 
Cantos.  Translated  trom  the  Gernwn,  by  B.  W.  Hol- 
loway.  With  37  most  exquisite  engrarings  on  sted, 
after  the  fine  designs  of  H.  Leniemnnn.  1  vol.,  4to, 
in  full  calf,  extra,  gUt,  $9 ;  or, in  Moroeeo,  63[tn,$l3. 

THE  MUNICH  GALLERY.    The  Galleries 

of  Munich.  A  Series  of  1 125  very  fine  line  engravings, 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  vt.  In  two  Tula.,  4to; 
bound  in  fhll  calf,  extra,  gilt  leaTes,  $35 ;  or,  in  Mo- 
rocco, extra,  $30. 

THE  DRESDEN  GALLERY.    The  Royal 

Dresden  Gall^^ry.  Being  a  Selection  of  Subjects  by 
the  Great  Masters.  1  thiclt  vol.,  4to,  embelllaned  wltn 
136  of  the  finest  tint  en|ravtnga.  In  full  calf,  extra, 
gilc  leaves,  9^ ;  or,  in  Morocco,  extra,  $30. 

THE  BERLIN  GALLERY.    Berlin  and  its 

Treasures.  A  Series  of  Views  of  its  PrinelpAl  Build- 
ings, Churehei,  Monuments,  &c.,  with  a  Selection 
from  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery.  1  vol.,  4co,  ambel- 
lished  with  104  of  the  finest  steel  engravings,  with 
descriptive  text.  1  thiclc  voU,  4io,  in  tull  call;  extra, 
gilt  leaves,  $18 :  In  Morocco,  extra,  $20. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ART.    Payne's  Book  of 

Art.  A  Series  of  Original  Tales  and  Sketehea,  em- 
bellished with  63  fine  line  engravings.  1  ▼oL,4to,  Axil 
calf,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  $10 ;  in  Morocco,  extra,  $13. 

GRAY'S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY 

CHURCH-YARD.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  new 
designs.  1  vol,  square  112mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50  ;  or, 
in  Morocco,  extra,  $3. 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.    By  Oliver 

Goldsmith.  Illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club.  1  vol 
square  l3ino,  extr.i  cloth  glit,  $1.50  ;  Bfor.  extra,  $3. 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES.    A  Poem  by 

John  Keats.  Beautifully  illustrated.  1  vol.  aqlare 
l*2mo.  extra  cloth  gilt,  $1.50;  or,  In  Mor  txtra,  $3. 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE 

Poets.  16  engravings,  printed  in  colors.  By  Birket 
Foster.  1  vol.  small  quarto,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  $4 ; 
or^  in  Moroc:o  extra,  $5. 


KnCKXRBOOKSR  MOVTBLT  ADYMRmmM. 

^^The  Most  Superbly  Illustrated  Book  ever  Produced  in  America.^'* 
*  COST  OF  FIB8T  EDITIOV,  OVEB  80,000  BOUABI. 

THE  COURT  OF  NAPOLEON; 

OR,  SOCIETY  UNDER  THE  FIRST  EMPIRR 

WITH  SIXTEEN  FOBTBAITS  OT  ITS  BEAUTIES,  WITS,  AND  HXBOINSB. 

BY   FRANK   B.    GOODRICH  {Diek  Tinto). 

Boyal  Qnaito.    Turkey  Anlique  •  18.60. 


The  plan  of  this  work  is  to  preeent  in  one  view  the  passage  of  French  society  from  th«  eon- 
Aieion  into  which  it  was  thrown  bj  the  Revolution,  to  a  regular  and  normal  sttnatSon,  nndar  tlM 
dictatorship  of  Napoleon.  The  various  periods  treated  o(  are  illustrated  by  their  remaikahto 
women—the  Beiqn  of  Tebbob  bj  its  heroines— the  Directory  bj  its  celebrated  beauties— the 
Consulate  and  Ejifire  by  the  wito  and  belles  of  the  Imperial  Era. 

11.  MADAME  .REGNAULTDBBT.JBAII  yAWGjjL]^ 


1.  OHARLOTTE  CORDAY: 

t.  MADAME  ROLAND: 

8.  MADAME  RECAMIER,  whote  love  wti  wiDsht  by 
Napoleon  and  Laden  Bonaparte.  Bernadotte.  Mo- 
ral. Jonot.  the  Montmorencien  (father  and  ion). 
Auffustna,  Prince  of  Pruiiia.  and  Lord  Welllnaton. 
and '' whole  beaiity  threw  at  her  feet  erery  man 
who  had  once  looked  apon  her  :** 

4.  PAULINE  BONAPARTK.  the  moet  beaatlftil  princeci 


hai  become  hiatorleu.  NapoSaon  aald  to  bar  ata 
ball :  **Do  yoa  know.  Madama  Bcananlt.  tkatysa 
are  looking  moeh  older  f"  She  aatwercd  at  obm. 
and  in  the  hearlncof  a  hundred  ladiM  and  ciBli»> 
men:  "The  obacrfatioo  whieh  yoo  hajedMaBS 
the  honor  to  make,  aire,  mliht  POMtMv  haw  figm 
me  pain,  had  larrived  at  a  pmd  wbcn  .foalh  li 

, .-«...« -..«^..—   ,  regretted."  Bbe  wai  tweatr-eight  jcara oM : 

in  Earope.  and  whoie  fantaatic  and  uncontrollable    ,    IS.  MADAME  JUNOT.DUOBBn  D^ABBAHTIB.   TUi 
capricea  gave  her  brother  conitant  annoyance :  '  lady  j  -         —      ^  -         - 


f  reniaed  Napokeonli  brother  te  Barriaci^hv 
Aer  woold  not  acMPt  Mapeteeoni  iliter,  Ta»> 
.  and  her  motherjlladame  de  Ptnaoa.  fiiaiii 


brother  \ 

line,  and  ner  momcr.  ■■name  uw  jrwiwm.  ■■■■■■■ 

Napoleon  himaelf.    The  flnt  dauditer,  JoeepUna 
Junot,  waa  Napoleoali  flrat  god  c^^"  - 


i.  CAROLINE  BONAPARTE,  wife  of  Morat  and  Queen 
of  Naplea : 

7.  iuRW  iSuteE. }  the  two  Empreaiea : 

a  H0RTEN8B  DE  BEAUUARNAB.  daughter  of  Joae-  ;    "•  ^WS^*"?'  "^"^  *""  "^  "**'"  ''™"  ^ 

Shine  and  Mother  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Count  or  tne  age .  .....    .^  . 

e  Morny :  I    14.  MXLE  LENOEMAND.  the  ayUl  of  the  19th  CfBtny. 

9.  GRACE  INGERfiOLU  the  Belle  of  NewHaTen.  trant-  ?t°*  ?5.&?iSS^  SSSJSS^SyjTSSi!.*  JSlSSS 

fcrred  by  MarrUge  to  France,  and  lubaequenUy  one  1  * 'l"  "^  SSIk  jfiftSS  S«?rlS  fa^&fSSnS 

MlJrle??*""*"  "'^'^  frequented  the  Court  of  the  ?niV  5^'th?de%*2Sl£taK?- 

10.  M*LLE  DU  GOLOMBIER.  Napoleon'a  flrat  lore,  with  .    15.  MXLE  GEORGES,  the  tragic  actraH  and  the  pro 
whom  he  used  to  eat  eherriea  at  six  in  the  morning :  j         Uot  of  Napoleon. 

The  publLabere  reapectffaUy  invite  aUentlon  to  the  above  PaMBiiTATioa  Book,  whtch^they  beliaft  (Ifihoy  «in 
tniat  the  judgment  of  artiais  of  repute,  and  the  anbatantial  membera  of  the  Trade,)  ^"Ol  bo  the  BOat  malar, 
dealrable.  and  auecet-aOil  Gift-Book,  for  ita  aiie  and  price,  yet  pn.-duced  In  tbia  cooatry. 

The  Book  ia  printed  on  a  new  font  of  pica  type,  eaat  parpoacly  for  it,  apno  eitra  Med  tad  ealeadared  paport 
made  to  order,  and  bound  in  real  Turkey  antique,  with  oriflnal  dealoit  by  SoncrriUo. 

The  Jlluatraiiono,  Hrom  original  portralta  in  the  gallerlea  of  the  Lnzembovif  and  Teraalllei,  aizfcta  te 
number,  are  executed  by  M.  Julca  Champagne,  the  moot  celebrnted  artist  in  hia  liao  m  Par  If,  ead,  as  will  ha  tcea 
by  the  extract  frum  a  letter  jnat  received  ft-ora  him,  are  each  one  colored  bj  haod : 
Extract  from  the  Engraver't  Letter  to  the  Author, 


''The  filling  of  jour  order  of  6,000  copies~9C,000  facea  tobecoloredby  haDd~reqniraa,aa70BBn     ._^, 
laimenae  labor,  and  u(»  little  time.    Still  I  hope  to  be  able  to  execute  year  eomnaada  by  the  data  ipoelfled. 

**  It  i«  not  the  peruniary  advantage  which  I  may  derive  irom  thia  work  which  led  mo  te  aafcilHo  U ;  it 
wu  the  hope  that,  with  your  aid,  I  may  create  for  m)  aelf  an  honorable  artlatic  rapaUtloo  la  joar  eaaany. 

"(digned)  Juui  CHAHPAaaa." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Wm.  £.  Johnson,  a  dittingwfhed  American  phftidmm^rttidtnt  mt  Ftri»t 

to  the  Author, 
'  1  aaw  the  firat^proofa  of  your  enfravlnga  to-day.    They  are  truly  esqultlte.    I  have  aevar^Mni  aaylUaf 


■ore  perfeet.    on  the  whole,  and  with  the  fin***!  engravings  of  Paris  dally  before  my  eye*  for  c 
myaeir  able  to  say  that  M.  Champagne  baa  perfectly  succeeded  io  producing  aa  aneacepttoaal 

The  ani  verbal  popularity  of  every  book  relating  to  '  Nanoleoa,*'  is  the  beat  iDdleacloo.  we  thiak,ef  Iha  favo^ 
able  reception  of  thU  one  by  the  public. 

Ae  hut  a  limited  number  of  ropie«  can  be  furnished,  those  desiring  early  copies  will  plceaaaead  ia  tbair 
ordera  at  oner.  They  will  be  filled  ntricily  in  the  order  of  time  received.  They  will  be  forwanM  hy  eaptsw, 
charges  paid,  carefully  hoxeil,  to  any  prnut  in  the  United  Stales,  for  receipt  of  price. 

Address,         DERBY  &  JACKSON,  FubUshers, 

119  Nassau  Stbut,  Niv-Tobk. 


A   SUPEBB   BOOK. 


THE  RURAL  POETRY 


or  TBI 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE^ 


IDuBtratiDg  the  Seasons  and  Months  of  the  Year;  their  Change^  BrnploTment^ 

Pleasores.    Topically  Paragraphed,  with  a  Oomplele  Index.    Bj  JiManWlLUAM  Jmaa,  M^ 
.  A.,  late  Professor  of  Langoagea  in  the  UHiaiia  Unlvenitj,  Ohio. 

la  one  raperb  Royml  ocuto  Toloaie  of  544  pafM,  Ambit  oolinuit,wltb  M  trl|lBai  Uleeliiilias  if  ■Btafi^ 
MgrtTwi  by  Andrtwi. 

Thla  iplendld  work  bu  aoat  Profevor  JMks,  «te  toaraed  adUtr,  acaity  tn  yiata  of  lafesr  aadslii<f»  aadll. 
li^  whbovt  doabt,  the  moat  eorapl6t«  and  Ttlaabto  ooQteltoa  of  Poitry  ia  tbe  1 
ef  It  relating  to  araiL  afpauw.    TIm  work  to  46dteat«d  m  IbUourt : 

••  To  the  Hon.  MARSHALL  PINCKN BY  WILDER,  Pmldeat  of  the  U.  t.  Agrtaaltaial  llilsiy,  ( 

Iff! 


TMi  elefist  book  to  pdnttd  ia  the  Ufkiat  style  tf  tke  art,  w  eapirtar  pafsr,  ead  to 
snat  itylee,  to  lolt  all  tMtee,  rarylBf  ta  priee  flroM  $&oe  te  tMO,  wlik  the  eswl 
Pnbltohed  by 

jrOHN  p.  JTBWBTT  *  0*.f  —■#>■> 

HBlfBT  P.  B.  jrSWSTVt  OtoirslMMlf 
USJLMNf 9  mMJkMMMAn  *  0*.9  tfmwm'Wi 


We  hare  in  preea,  and  aball  pnbUah  aboat  the  tfch  of  Netia^ber,  a  Beet  MOtaat  aid  AMtaaHig  Bhhh» 

VIOLET; 

OR,  THE  CROSS  AND  THK  OBOWN, 

F»OB  the  elegant  pen  of  the  abort  tataated  tad  iBOOBipltobit  Aartiteei   ewiit»teew4Haswa<eiwe4» 
laqvire  any  laudatory  introdnetioa  by  «•  to  the  raailag  mm 

Dtotingniibed  literary  eritlea,  wbo  bare  reed  the  oatlri  i 
mj  oTber  prtTioiu  literary  eilbrte— «  work  wbteh  weald i' 

Her  theme  waa  meet  happily  eb 
•a  the  eoaat  of  New-Jeree     ' 
tied  iato  ite  berth,  probably 
adoption  of  thte  child  by  t 
abe  llTed  for  many  year*,  f 
Irrlng  or  Coop«r. 

It  will  be  compriaed  in  one  elegaatllBM  Tolaiai^  of  abeat  460  ] 
to  tbe  trade. 

Aa  the  sale  of  thto  book  will  ondooMedly  bo  T«y  torga,  laabwlton  aro  asal  ftSietlMlf  lefnaiidleft^ 
ward  aa  their  ordera  at  an  early  date,  ao  tbet  wo  may  bo  eaablad  te  fll  tbM^  la  fal,  ftesa  the  int  edMM^* 
whbovt  dipappolntmeot  or  delay. 

JOHN  P.  JBWSR  4k  Ca^  Pabttatara.  UT 
HIKET  P.  B.  JBWBIT,  Oifilii,  QUa. 
IHILMir,  BLAnm  AV  4k  09^  Kew-Tstk. 


KNICKERBOCKXB    MONTHLY   ADWatlSSB, 


GODEY'S  LADY'S   BOOK 


This  work  has  been  the  standard  for  tirinfy-i^even  years.     When  an  imitation  has 
been  attempted,  it  has  failed.     It  is 

.TiONLyUDnBOOKPUeinillAMEfllCII, 

1^^* 

NEW  FEATUBES  FOB  1857. 

How  to  DreM  with  TMte.    Children's  ClotbM— How  lo  eat  and  contrive  them.    Painting  on  GImi.   Pttck- 
work.    The  Drett  maker  and  the  Milliner. 

Drawlnf  in  all  its  Tariety.  uiernl  to  the  beginner  and  the  proficient. 

Faahiona  flrom  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  "  Brodie  **  will  be  in  every  number. 

Evary-day  AeioaUtles.— A  new  eeri««  of  these  illustrated  articles  will  be  given. 

Point,  BmaselB,  and  Venetian  Lace  of  every  variety.    A  specimen  of  the  stitch  to  be  need  im  eaeh  wiB  te 
given.    In  addition  to  the  above, 

ONI  HUNDRED  PAGES  OF  READING  will  be  given  monthly. 

OODBY*8  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STKEL 

LONDON,  PARIS,  AND    PHILADELPHIA    FAtiHIOXS.  •  OODSYS  FOUR    FIGURED   COLOED 
FASHIONS. 

■M  BEOIDBRY  PATTBRNS.    MODEL  COTTAGES.    BEE  8SM  A  RING.- With  Diagrama  to  eat  by. 
**DBB8S  PATTERNS.— Infhnts'  and  Children's  dresses,  with  deseriptions  how  to  nMk«  them.    AU  hlittf 
^OROOHBT  and  NETTING  WORK. 

THE  NURSE  AND  THE  NURSERY.— Ver}*  exoellent  articles  upon  these  sabjects  will  efleBbeglvaB. 


Godey's  Invaluable  Receipts  upon  Every  Sobjed 

MUSIC— Three  I>oIler8*  worth  ie  given  every  year. 
In  the  various  nnmhers  for  1857,  will  be  found  the  newest  designs  for — 

Window  Curtains,  Broderie  Anglaise,  Slippeus,  Bonnets,  Caps,  Cloaks,  Evesibo 
Dresses,  Fancy  Articles,  He  ad-Dresses,  Hair-Dressing,  Robes  de  Chakbre, 
Cakkiaue-Dresses,  Brides'  Dresses,  Wreaths,  Mantillas,  Walking- 
Dresses,  Ru)IN(;-HAfiITS.  AND  MORNING  DrESSES. 

SRBF  Dresses  for  Infants  and  Young  Misses,  Boys'  Dresses,  Capes  and  Cloaks  of  Fur  in 
season.  Patterns  for  Needle-work  of  all  kinds,  and  Patterns  to  cut  Dresses  by  are  gireR 
monUily. 

OBOOHET  AND  NSTTINQ  WOBE  IN  COIiOBS.    SlalFFEBS  IN  COIiOBB. 
DBAWING-LEBSONS  FOB  YOUTH. 


TERMS,   CASH    IN    ADVANCE. 

one  year,  $3.    Two  copies  one  year,  $5.    Three  copies  one  year,  fft. 
es  one  year,  and  an  exua  copy  to  the  person  Hendlng  the  club,  making  eU  copies.  $10. 
»les  one  year,  and  an  eKini  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club,  making  nine  copies,  |15. 
>pie8  one  year,  and  au  extra  copy  to  the  person  ^ending  the  club,  making  twelve  cnpiee,  $M 

J7w  above  Terms  cannot  U  Jniat'r'i  from,  no  matter  hovo  many  are  ordertnL  ^^ 


Special  Clubbing  with  other  Kagazinea. 

God«y'a  Lady'B  Book  and  Arthur's  Home  Magazine  both  one  v«ar  for  M.W. 
Qodey  s  Lady's  Book  and  Harpcr*s  Magaiine  b.ih  one  year  for  |4.fi0. 
Ood^*8  Lady's  Book,  Harper's  Mtfazioe,  and  Aithur's  Hom*»  Maicazine  one  year,  S«.01>. 
The  above  ii  the  only  way  we  can  club  with  Harper's  Magazine. 
The  money  must  all  be  sent  at  one  time  for  any  of  the  Clubs. 
^.    Subicribers  In  the  British  Provinces,  who  send  for  clubs,  mast  remit  86  cenU  extra  on  every  subacribofV <• 
pay  tbe  American  postage  to  the  iiues.    Addresf. 


9 

118  Chestnut  Street,  Philada,,  Pa, 


KNICKERBOCKER   MONTIILT   ADVERTI9BR. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  COMPANY'S 

ANXOU^^CEMEXT   OF 


HISTORY  OF  THE 


fLpign  of  (|f  €1iii{iffqf  Q^?h%  (f  f  f\fi% 

B-"Z"   "^^Iwfl:.    ROBETtTSOlSr,    ID.  ID. 

"WITH  A  CONTINUATIOir,  TBEATING  OP  THE  OLOISTBB  IiIFi:  OP  THE 
EMFEBOB  APTEB  HIS  ABDICATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT, 

Author  of  " Philip  IL,''  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  etc.,  eta 

In  8  Tola.,  8vo.    With  a  fine  portrait,  engrared  from  Titian.    Price,  $6.00. 


Robertson's  great  work,  the  Hlatory  of  the  Reign  of  Chdrlea  the  Fifth,  ia  literally  nofehing  more  than  a 
history  of  that  reign;  at  least,  the  amhor  devotes  less  than  four  pages  to  the  part  of  Charles's  lile  BUbseqoMil  to 
his  abdication.  Yet  this  is,  in  some  reapects,  the  most  curioa^  and  interesting  portion  of  his  life.  But,  in  troth, 
Robertson  had  not  the  materials  for  writing  it.  These  materials  existed  only  in  the  Archires  of  Slmaneas,  which, 
until  very  recently,  have  been  closed,  both  against  the  scholar  and  the  statesman.  Now  that  access  to  them  has 
been  given,  nnder  severe  restrictions,  to  each  persons  as  have  had  interest  with  the  govemment  to  obtalB  it, 
these  archives  have  been  careniUy  explored  with  reference  lo  the  roonastio  life  of  Chsrlee.  The  result  has  been 
to  exhibit  it  under  a  very  diflbrent  aspest  nrom  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  pnbMc  The 
publishers  of  a  new  edition  of  Robertson's  worlc,  aware  of  this  clrcnmstanee,  have  been  deeiroas  to  give  greater 
value  to  their  volumes,  oy  enrichinff  tliem  with  the  fmits  oftbe  late  disoovenes  in  regard  to  the  Emperor's  latter 
days.  For  this  parpose  they  applied  to  Mr.  Prescott  to  furnish  them  such  a  continuation  as  should  give  greater 
completeness  to  the  original  yvork  of  Robertson.  It  ivas  a  subject  with  which  he  was  already  familiarMlui^lng 
had  occasion  to  touch  upon  it  in  his  History  oi^  Philip  the  Second,  and  having  copies  from  such  doeumenta  at 
Slmaneas  in  his  possession,  as  would  furnish  the  proper  basis  for  a  continuation.  There  would  seem,  moreover, 
to  be  a  particular  propriecy  in  Mr.  Prescott's  undertaking  this  work,  f^om  itt  connection  with  those  he  bad 
already  written.  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Fif\h  is  the  intermediate  link  between  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  and  that  of  Philip  the  Second.  A  history  of  his  reign,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  complete  the  \A%- 
torical  series,  which,  witn  this  addition,  will  curor  an  unbroken  period  of  the  Spanish  annals,  extending  tok  a 
hundred  and  flfiy  years,  trom  the  middle  of  the  flfieenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  eentory. 

Robert8on*s  history,  with  this  sddition  by  Mr.  PrescoU,  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  ooniprieed  In  three  irol- 
omes,  and  printed  uniformly  in  size  and  style,  and  at  the  same  price  per  volume,  with  Mr.  Presoott's  historical 
works.  New  contents  have  been  supplied  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  together  with  a  more  complete  Index  to 
assist  the  reader.  A  new  portrait  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  richly  engraved  ^om  a  picture  of  Titian,  Is  prefixed  to 
the  work.  With  these  advantages,  the  publishers  trust  that  it  miy  find  flavor  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
standard  literature.    Will  be  published  December  Ist,  uniform  with  Prescott^s  other  works. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    ESSAYS. 

BY  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN.  In  one  volume,  Svo. 


These  Essays  contain  succinct  biographioa  and  critical  estimates  of  Wathtngton,  ChatMubriatnit  LordCkeS' 
ter/idd,  Franklin,  Campbell,  the  poet ;  De  Witt  Clinton^  Bishop  Berkeley,  Audubon,  the  naturalist ;  De  IW,  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe —and  other  eminent  persons.  About  half  th«  subjects  are  Ameriean,  and  embrace 
the  most  distinguished  names  known  to  our  annals. 

This  Is  not  a  work  prepared  for  any  temporary  purpose;  it  contains  the  elements  of  a  solid  and  endorlng 
popularity,  and  will  take  its  place  In  all  our  libraries,  and  in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country.  Will  be 
published  In  December. 


ALSO,  A  NEW  W^ORK  BY  DR.  HITCHCOCK,  THE  GEOLOGIST. 

RELIGIOUS  TRUTH,  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  SCIENCE;  in  Addebsses 
AND  Sermons  on  Special  OccASioxa  By  Rey.  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  author  of  "  The  Religion  of  G^logy,"  etc ,  etc.  In  one  volume, 
12mo.     $1.25. 


jl  netw  edition 
IlieKIIIIIK'tl   tALLIII, 

^  ptsctilinii  si  f  ittTBtart  nUi  ^tt 

Of  om  iPLBiiDiD  8vo  Tox^  ooMpmniiie  oaionrAL  utbeakt  PAnn  st  thb  mow  imuubi 
uvine  AMoaoAH  iimtOBt,  wna 

rORTT-EIOHT  PORTRAITS  ON  BTBBIi 

FBOM      ORXOIVAL      PXCTUBBI. 

■  ♦  • 

▲  OOMFUMKNTABT  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  OATIORD  CLARK,  I8Q^   FOB   TWUTX-fOUB  TXAU  DDII 
or  TBB  KinCKEBBOCKXB  MAGACDVX. 
■  ♦  > 

▲  Bboovd  KornoM  of  this  splendid  and  popokr  volnme  is  now  ready.  To  thow  bofw  iikH 
been  welcomed  by  the  public,  and  the  namerous  firiends  of  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Kncxifr 
BOOKiB»  eztncts  from  a  few  of  the  many  notioee  which  the  work  hat  reoeived  m  heiviritk 
annezed: 

"  Tn  SviCnnvoocKa  GALLjKit  h«t  niAdc  Lu  ipwrnruiee  Ivi  m  irpltDdld  octuwo  tcilBAi«,  It*  c>c«i9trfbni«rv  MPVtii 
MiBC  of  tb«  oldut  i-od  mcnt  lUoitilDai  wrltAfi  Is  Aroerlctn,  wfth  s  n^sble  ■.irftr^beitdei,  of  sjes  cfc^^&litui 
mltanw  who*  If  perhtpf  I'tpa  Icnown  to  hmb  haYe  jet  c%tbeT>ira  worthy  literarj  hcnorm  In  both  bem^beines.   A  la 
U&pl»  irill  ihoir  tiiic>  cl    "  .  -  -  .         ^     _         ...     ..._,.-__  ^  ...  _         .^„ 

JoT«d  Bntl  J 

ib  TaimA.'    

Tenah  drmmiU^  pti^%rj* 


ibfi  AUtftori  iHumiosl  d»ji  to  the  iioit  of  ht«  lamirtn  who  io  l^&iliy  Crt-ARtirf  tre^ry  prcMlncTtaofi  m  l 
MO,    41^*^9^  C&llf£l '  I^r'  ^^n^>tF-^>4r#p/ b J  Bbtikt,  i*  thp  chmravlerfitir  olTeriiii  of  o&r  i^rpmte-ft  Aj 
^  XM  JEnfWvr^ai  Mr^g  SeM,'  br  LtfHonsLU.w  ; '  Mj&acicciq.'  by  Lowxix;  'A  Fc«tfeu  E^UtJ^'  to  Loois  G 
|w  Uaum^j,  'A  Vision  of  the  Boii**lonlc»  bj  HfOtia;  ^T'fJi  tfr*:^dnff  Old.'  bj  e*i»;  ^  "'         "* 
AaifTtD!!  :  *On  Lak*  Pepin^^hr  Erv  BAwaiJiT;  "Pu^ru,"  by  Dr*  BrrnuNit.  are  in  the  hui] 
It*  writen,    N.  P.  Wuuua,  LQtte*d  of  rb^ iDei.  flTei  ft  Hind  IjCJirtFd  trid  cheery  letter  fr 


ipteit  style  of  their  r 


IT*  wrlt^n,  J*.  P.  WDUUa,  iQtteAd  of  rbymef,  flyei  ft  kind  IjCJirtpd  trid  cheery  letter  frotn  tiU  invtuid't  relmtit 
tdlewild;  «nd  TqCckkAV  Uu  &  ftbe  e-ritlCAl  eiuj  fiin  EdmoDd  Keao.  Amciiiff  oilier  eelebrftied  wriieT^^  ftiff 
Ihiiu  ii  of  more  rvcetat  date,  we  ob*erT9  tlie  nunxeft  of  MitC&ELU  Bokmm^  EiUi-ALU  StrixTi  &inB,T<i.iat,  Bay^xd  tiUA 


, J  WimJ**  G.  W.  Crtfia*  and  STtrfiDAKtu.    Bat  i^ac*  iroold  fftll!  ut  li  ermmerttfl  all  the  celebritl«  s>* 

nd*lflttend  satftloKuei,  irbJch  preffeDli  m  cyrioutlUuvtrAtto'D  of  th4f|Bnal  iibtiiL^  which  the  Eijilorof  tbe  WBam- 
aocncn  bu  entbodJed  m  (ho  loof  •eriea  of  bii  umoa.!  Yoltupei*  Tbe  atLra.c:UTeDeaa  ef  the  work  iM  rn^  va^ 
bAiKtd  hi  t^«  MpJbcr aad f'UM^  of  portr«.it«  with  vhicb  U  !■  efflbdUihed*  ftkrmixii:  ld  eixt«£i«iT« ^!bert<idMm^ 
rlcfto  mutbon.  TfcuMi  vn  cupawi  an  tteeln,  in  the  htat  k tjle  of  execatltia„  usd,  la  DLaqjr  can^fc  t^riqea  mMla^miltk 
kKf  br£Lifi>Tasi«i»ifriaJl»VMtli<U.  fuch  &  varied  arid  ftdmlrable  »UeciJ«o  orportralti,  la  vfikh  ftBipi 
poi^DD  of  ihe««»BHml^li  laiefi»feei|^  ve  [ireguiDe  hu  oever  before  been  unwetited  to  the  psblle.  The  <diteU 
prc^ratloQ  of  Ibe  work  wmi  latrtuted  td  th«  ebArie  of  &r.  Johm  W.  ^i^^cnt  Oedbgr  P,  ftfDv.KiS,  Stmt  W.  w» 
wqui,  Rich  AID  B.  Sihjijlu,  aod  Rer^  Fkbdiuc^  W.  &Hn.Tov.  who*  II  t>  needteu  to  a>dd*  h^Te  acqftuttvdi  tbtBiclTa 
fil  ibdrceneroui dotiet lo  a toaostr wbicb  Ieavc«  no  room  for  comm^at,  exeept  that  of  &  eatiCratelAtAf  efcAOr 

**rTiii  aniii,Tpa«ied  by  aaf  Ihiaf  that  hft>  ever  been  iiiaed  frcnn  the  AmeTi e%D  pren,  W«  hope  fin  it«ilM  V. 
«xteticled  i&le,  preportJDDAt«  both  to  it«TftrJed  meHtJi,  and  to  the  cammendable  ot^eot  la  wbtcb  the  work  ba^ia 

*'^^iin:T  a  Qileadld  Yolome  ;  ftdmirmbly  printed,  richly  bomid,,  nobly  tllnstrited^  aiid  contiUriliiff  oii^loaJ  OBtflBa 
tlooi  fkWD  lODie  of  ihe  iDott  eEnineDt  wriiierH  who  have  reflected  liuter  ap-oo  the  AmericiL]:!  rtame.  WA^mffB 
XaTBa,  wbo  tiDW  leldOBi  writes,  eommeDcinf  the  rolunie,  and  Fn«^QfttE3ii  HfLUtd^  whose  mas^  bai  kffif  fe^ 
nproaebed  fbr  aileoce,  ooactodLtif  It  bja  'P&^icat  EpidU  io  Lovit  troifktrd  ($art^  An/.'  wT-Jcti  elt^wuimtBii 
I^Tfi,  thoQffh  loDff  mute,  hai  aot  lokt  Ita  p^wer.  Tti«  fon^^icbt  portialti  an  Unely  eHfraTed^  and  are  eji^fiileiiiii  M"^ 
mwmtt.  ThiM  QallerT  of  AiDerlcaci  aaHion  fhonld  &nd  a  cpDspicQOBi  place  Id  fbal!bim|7  of  eyerr  Ajnericas  wbs  YM 
mumt^  patrtotiazDi  and  reftDemeDt  of  ta* te  to  t&ke  pride  To  the  natten^  Utm  ftlajt-"— Jtf;  m~  ikmum^^rruil  Ad^mUt* 

**1t  r^Uneftt  In  beaat;  of jretttnff  up  and  Tn  the  ext^ellence  of  Iti  contetitfi  all  the  hlbf  wrotijchE  anLLelpati4!«EU  ihai 
hare  been  fonaed  «f  \U  The  natae  of  WAi^ijiaTu*  iJtv^iiKa  beadi  the  Uit  of  the  con&tbQtorat  axid  a  ttnt  likmea 
el  him,  the  epIlecUon  of  De«r|y  Qlty  (uperhly  e located  portraiti  of  tiie  RDLcfcerlwclE^r  ooDljibdiora.  The  frimtl» 
piece  ifl  *□  admirable  heiid  of  qnjr  MeodL  Lorris  QktWV^  CuaK.  ihe  editor  of  Old  *  KjnOK.'^  and  the  title  pace«ba*t 
m  whitt  the  propCKsed  *  A>idk«r»dber  (jbUaq^  the  tnteaded  reDutl  of  tJJa  ptibUcadod,  li  b&  be.  AH  the  arBcteixt 
ffOQi  Ihe  ^aa  of  the  flrit.  wHten  In  the  land,  m>m  the  North  tittd  &>ytb^  the  Ea^t  and  We«t.  aod  meet  of  thmftM 
fbelr  iioatribayofu  In  the  moft  ffpeaklnff  manner.  The  T»lneof  thliboolE  t«  the  Aoerican  reader  U  t>ejrcaid  e^osatt 
^tjirioe  deinanded  for  it  La  inAnltely  below  its  worUi.^^NtftyOrUfamt  Picii]/un^. 

**Tnmott  brilliant  AmefScnn  book  oK  the  lenr^n.  It  ahuodanttTjoitillea  The  hlfh  e£pe«lat{oriJ(  of  the  vatEk,u 
W^  la  itM  mAehaaleal  appe&raoce,  Ete  a^icaJrHble  portraits,  and  lU  mgh  Uteraty  merfti.  BrerradioiFf]:-  of  the  KaJrEk- 
•rboeleef ,  tti  Idltor,  cir  lit  toctrfhuton,  tbould  have  a  copy  of  the '  Enidt^i'b&Sixr  QuUanf*  m<i  TtyVam/t  ^d  100  ptifi 
O^To  wufYer  pablltbsd  iu  tlili  country  coatalBtaic  an  eqaal  yarlety  of  iterlSnji  orictnal  t^teramLrcw*— Atf^affHi 

*'W<iiiake  no  heilUtion  In  pronooncinf  it  not  only  on0  of  Lho  hAndi«aie«t  and  mott  dellcat«l;r  tNniodTai  af 
Utrary  t«aiaaolftlf.  but  uni;  of  the  rrnritt  attracUye  and  Tftlnable  Tdamei  mr  imiied  ts^m  the  Amcrieaa  jMUa 
Bneh  aaothtr  portrait  ir^llery  of  our  literary  aotabtUtlei,  or  lo  pecitllar  and  Ane  a  eoUecUezi  of  Ib^MSwM 
aenlaJantofraphy,  dr»ei  not  exist,  ajad  prolwhLr  wlU  not,  apart  from  tbli  Tt34iune,lB  our  dar  and  m^avhiiiai^ 
JIF'S^York  SimUn^  Mirror, 

Tbia  beauuftii  tolQiae  l5  creditable  alike  to  the  warmth earte<d  coatrfboton  tci  Ita  pacei,  and  to  the  pnbtliber.  vie 
aaa  vRteated  it  1n  ■aeh  am  eleaant  form  to  the  pnblH;.  The  dealfa  was  to  fnmish  abook4the  profltael  vhi^ 
■hobld  be  applied  to  the  porthve  of  a  cottage  on  the  Hnifa/iD  for  ?itr.  LcriB  OATutKt»  Cmtx.  the  ■Liiiimplfiiiil 
editor  of  the  KnickerbDeker  Mafraxine,  a  penodie&l  wlikh  hu  been  iJiiiangtilAhetl  Tot  tiie  evceUen^ici  of  HaMMa 
and  hai  Hyed  throoffh  pearly  a jgoarter  ^  m  century.  There  are  over  aixiy  tantrihntjona  In  p««trT  and  pnaklptf 
ue  dittt  of  the  writen  at  the  UDlted  S^taEea,  and  forLy-eiehl  engrgfUiffi  of  the  antbon,  Lacludtoff  thoee  of  wj0 
moKm  iBmia.  BaTiJfT.  Hallkte.  Wiuja,  w.  11.  ainrAiti>.  Q.  D,  Fxsmcjc  Lax«rxLU)w,  Houtv,  Ttroaaaiujr,  laiall 
THarLoa,  srm  saaairr,  Ik  Makveu'  etcT— ^>«ti'm  Oofiri^r. 

'  Taifl  beaatlnal  and  swbAtantial  'TejitimonijiV  profuteJy  amd  nobly  niratrated,  erobodiae  a  eot1e«tioa  of  wrlkEflb 
^jwWieJr  portrattj,  which  eahaosti  almott  thv  entire  coaitelktloij  of  UTing  American  anthon.^— />iifaAdi«  (^tmtf 

JTaEBw  aro  hnta  frw  of  Ibe  DUTneroua  ncitltfra  nf  *^Tmb  KMitsiaaLveKVH  GitLKitT  *"  wblcli  hava  ippeafvfli 
•Ttry  qaaiter  of  the  Union.    The  Terdict  of  the  press  every  when*,  and  of  the  pablle  at  Urga,  haa  been  vmmiumnt 

Piicis.— Blenmtly  bound  In  cloth,  itUt  edge, $BJ», 

**  "  Morocco  Aiabeiqiiv,    do., •      0.OOL 

*•  *•  Torkey  Moroooo,  tztn;,  IJSO, 

MAMUML  BVBITOV,  PITBLISBBR,  S48  BSOABWAT,  V.  T» 


GOLD  AND  SILVEB  MEDALS. 


KflBSSS.  MASON  k  HAMTiTK,  of  Boston,  Maaa,  beg  to  infonn  thdr  friendf  and  the  mbM 
Mi  the  MaMMhoMiU  Olurltftltle  Maebtniet'  AMoelaUon  of  ibM  eltr  hmts  awarded  them  ■  GOLD  MEDAL  fer  tlnlr 
■IT  mufieal  iiutraraeiit,  the  OrgM  HarmoQlnm,  and  a  81LTER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeona,  exhibited  at  the  IWr 
*  18M     The  hif heee  premlom  (a  SILVER  MEDAL)  haa alao  been  awarded  aa  for  beet  Melodeona,  bj  the  Pean^jl. 


the  Maeaaehoaeita  Oharltahle  Meebaniea'  AaaoelaUon  of  that  eltj  hata  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL  fer  thtir 
^         ~  81LTER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeoae,  exhibited  at  the  IWr 

,.     . ^ , }AUM       ■  -  -       - - 

1  Bttte  Fair,  held  at  Pittsbnrab,  Sepi^  18M  

m  %h»  following  State  Faire :  VeraiMit  State  Fair,  held  at  Barilogton ;  New-Jaraaj  8taU  Fair,  held  at  Newark ; 
itto  State  Fair,  held  at  Ctereland-all  hald  daring  the  month  of  SepUmbar,  IBM^mallng  BIX  FIEST  PREMIUMS 
i.  ONE  MONTH! 

N.  B.— Oar  Melodeona  and  Organ  Harmoninma  hare  taken  the  FIRST  PRIZE  orer  aU  eonmetitort  la  tfun  Fmir 
t  which  tktff  kavt  btm  •xktkUed.    ThUlathe 

FIRST    OOIiD    MEDAIi 

mm  awarded  for  a  Reed  InftrmmeDt  In  thia  eoantry. 

The  Organ  flannoafaai  la  a  new  mnaical  Inatmoient  of  o«r  own  iBTaatlan  (holding  twa  patanla  ftr  H),  Ibr 
iNMCb  and  Parlor  aee.  We  make  two  atjplea  of  te,  one  with  and  the  other  without  Mai  Baea ;  Iba  one  with  Mai 
MM  cont4ini  eight  itopi,  two  rowa  of  keya,  two  ootarei  of  Pedale,  an  Independent  eat  of  Padal  reeda,  and  a  awall 
Hal  price,  9400.  The  other  etyle  le  preelaely  the  aanii  with  the  axeepdoa  of  the  ^idale,  prlea,  $3M.  Priaaa  of 
-    >Snii.fromS80toSn5jOrganMelodaoni.S*)0.  ,,«-.,^^-— 

For  DeeoriptiYe  Olrealara,  and  (hither  infbrmatlon,  addreaa 

MASON  k  HAMLIN,  Oambridge  Street,  near  Charles  St,  Bostov,  Masbl 


oa  COM 

146  JfJiOe^JDlTeAF;  jr.  1*.  C^.  JU»«rfy-#fr«ef. 

Cash  Capital  suid  AccwnalattoB  f8M,M0i 


0.  T.  WniFLB,  SteMlary, 

DirBoiiiM.I>.lMfeal 

•tahahadat 


X.  D.  MOROAV,  JYmiimik 
atae«fflMM|^*HiStaS<A**P.M. 


PATENTED  BT  THE  U.  8.  OOVERNMENT,  FEB.  18,  18ML 


ITO 


XTSSD, 


BIT  iTO»  iitb:  is 

NOTHmO  IS  IMITATED, 

te  MACtAURIirs  FATBIfT  SBLF-OfSTEUOTOrO  PROCESS ;  jei  It  haa  been  abowa.  In  the  te  MaattarhMM 
«f  Maw-Tetk aad other  large  eltlea,  that  aU  who  go  thioogh  It  aiMl hecaaia  »?'«*<«!<. 'Jlj'  f??!i.i2ri.*?!I 
■MM  aie  hew»  Ihr  the  Srat  ttma,  oflbrad  to  eiiiry  eaa,  wllottt  regard  to  yaara  «^ 
•ira  foao.  wtthimt  a  teaeher,  aad  in  a  tinnlght%  Una,  the  hlgheet  degree  of  sklU  aad  rapidity  la  GOfiaM  wri^ 

«« It  la  phlloeophlaal  la  Ita  prindplea,  and  lacleel  and  rational  li 

^jliBin.  the  aMeat  It  arapeaw  to  eflbet.**— EaidbirAoelar  JTafaatfat. 

8mk»  pniffSiii  wMh  Ml  diraetloaa,  ta  aay  addnaa,  aa  leealpl  ef 


■plUK 


•L 


W.  B.  HAOLAVBOr  ft  Oo.,  Si6  Bratdw»7t  Vtv-TorlL 


18  5  7. 

A  Magazine  for  the  Homes  of  the  People. 


-•••— 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  FIFTY 

or 

Graham's  Illustrated   Magazine, 

THE  PIONEBB  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  COUHTHY, 

ESTABUSHED  JN   1827. 

—  •  • » — 

BUBBQUBB  TOE  ISS  EEW  VOLTJKE,  COUEEODrO  WITH  IBS 

JAWJART  HVHBER.  1867. 

WATSON  *  Go.,  fth«  ii*w  paiiiUUra  of  '*  Qraham*!  lUustratod  MMCMriTie,"  aauMMt  Ia  tbt  Mi 
tad  g«DltoiBM  of  tlM  UiUtd  811IU  ID  fMcral.  and  to  ih«  fotw  pacroa*  of  «1m  work  in  partleolv,  that  It  telM 
taUBtion  to  make  use  of  all  iht  Imisente  retourrt-s  at  Their  enmoiand  to  pratfura  a 

FIRST    CLASS    MAQAZINE. 

To  tbia  end,  no  expente  or  exertion  will  be  ipsred.  The  BE^T  literary  and  aitiatie  Ulent  wUl  be  •Kp]y!9i, 
ud  BoUdnf  llMi  capita*,  Ualt,  or  esttrprlM  em  acoonapllib,  wui  bo  waniliy  u»  make  thie  My^tat  Biart  :!■ 
trer  deMrring  the  liberal  inppon  togereroafly  extended  to  it  durinf  the  pan  thirty  yeara. 

The  tw«We  numbers  Itar  the  year  lc97,  will  coni;irlie  cue  of 

The  Most  Magnificent  Volumes  Ever   Issued, 

CONTAINING  IN  ALL 

1800  Pases  of  Heading  Matter—lOO  Fine  Wood  Eneravingi— 12  Handsoma  Btael  Encravicti 
-12  Beautiful  Colored  Faahion  Plates— 100  Sncravinss  of  Ijadies'  and  Children's 
Dresses -50  Comic  Illustrations- and  over  SCO  Patterns  fbr  Needlework*  &o. 
THE  LITERARY  CONTETfTS  of  Graham'a  lilaatratcd  Mafazlne,  will  eembiae  all  that  la  VsircL,  lavTavcrrn, 
AMD  E!iTicRT AMINO,  coDalttlng  lu  part  of 

Historical  Bomanoea-Bketchea  of  Travel— Tales  of  Sodety^Tranalattona— Oema  of  Foetii 

— Intereatlns  Bzferaota  from  New  Works— Criticisms— Fairy  Tales— Talea  of  the  Wonder^ 

ftd— Uaeftil  BkatohM— Faahionable  Novelettes— Faahion  Qoaalp— Itama  for  tho  Indies 

— Hinta  fiir  Oniamantal  OardeninK-Editor'a  Chit  Ghat— HnmoroaB  Xztnota— Bea 

Sioriea-TaUa  Talk— Briaf  Editorials  on  Intoroating  Bul^ecta— Yankee  Tkwrala 

-Bhott  BiognpliiA*— Eedpea  for  the  Toilet  and  Honaahold— 

▲ad,  In  (act,  ajndlclona  aelection  from  all  the  rariona  material  ncceaeary  to  produce  a  Magaxine 

ACCEPTABLE  TO  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE. 

»*^C 

One  Copy,  one  year,       -• ..-...-$3 

Two  Copies,      '•  ----.---.-.--..        5 

Five  Oopie^  and  one  to  getter-up  of  C•u^  ..-.•---.       ...10 
Sleven  Copies,  and  one  to  Agent,  .............20 

Ghtiham's  lUostrated  Magaalne  win  be  aapphfJ  lo  lOD^rnbera  punctually,  aad  st  aa  early  a  day  m  tk 
meatb  a<  any  other  Magaxine  pubtithed. 

Seud  in  your  tubbcriiiiiona,  for  1S37,  early  ro  the  publishera 

WATSOH  ft  Co..  so  Sffnth  Third  Bt,  Philadalpbia. 

Kxtra  .>'olicc>— ^'iihnrnhfT*  wrutliDK  TIireM  Pdlltrn,  fbr  one  year's  8a!)«crtptionto  "Osaham/*  will  ra:r(Ti 
aeopy  cf  Graham's  Iiadies'  Paper,  Tt  nne  jcar,  vutk-mt  charge. 
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